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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

5?9  „,«„«,  T™  Amid  the   confusion   of   divergent   views  and 

SUBSTITUTE       a.  ,.  .     ..  . 

FOR  conflicting  counsels  there  is  one  certainty  to 

VICTORY  which  we  may  pin  our  faith, — that  the  Western 
front  will  hold.  It  will  not  hurt  the  Allies  to  be  on  the  de- 
fensive for  a  time.  But  it  may  hurt  the  Germans.  A  repeti- 
tion of  anything  like  the  carnage  they  suffered  at  Verdun 
will  take  the  heart  out  of  both  army  and  people.  As  it  is, 
there  is  great  disappointment  in"  Germany  because  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  existing  Government  at  Petrograd  have  failed 
to  bring  any  of  the  other  Entente  powers  into  the  German 
net.  They  have  been  solemnly  notified  that  the  sands  have 
run  out  for  them  in  the  German  glass,  and  that  the  Central 
Powers  have  now  "recovered  their  freedom  of  action."  The 
Reichstag  formula  of  19th  June,  which  pronounced  for  a 
"peace  of  mutual  understanding  and  without  indemnities," 
is  cancelled.  And  yet  everyone  can  see  how  dear  to  the 
German  heart  peace  would  have  been  at  this  moment,  even 
without  the  victory  their  militarists  think  they  can  achieve 
on  the  Western  front.  Such  a  victory,  along  with  the  triumph 
of  the  submarine,  to  be  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  British 
navy — not  to  mention  the  forces  of  the  United  States — would 
give  Germany  the  world-domination  for  which  she  has  been 
scheming.  Without  it  the  people  of  Germany,  who  are  not 
really  being  heard  from  as  yet,  will  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  realize  the  difference  between  a  democratic 
peace  and  a  German  peace.  They  have  probably  been 
deluded  into  imagining  that  they  were  to  get  the  former, 
but  it  looks  as  if  their  militarist  leaders  are  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  from  that  the  Allied  Powers  are  entitled — to  use 
a  familiar  German  phrase — to  "draw  the  appropriate  con- 
clusions." It  was  they  who  made  the  war,  and  for  them  a 
democratic  peace  would  spell  defeat.     When  they  got  the 
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ingenuous  Trotzky  to  Brest-Litovsk  they  lost  no  time  in 
revealing  to  him  the  mailed  fist  under  the  velvet  glove. 
They  want  to  add  the  Baltic  provinces  to  the  German  Empire. 
For  the  moment  nothing  weighs  with  them  but  that — neither 
the  wretched  internal  condition  of  Germany,  where  there 
would  be  a  revolution  to-morrow  if  there  were  any  left  there, 
except  women  and  children,  to  follow  the  Russian  example, 
nor  the  discontent  of  their  Turkish  and  Austrian  allies,  who  are 
kept  in  line  only  by  the  hope  that  "  Mittel-Europa "  may  be 
in  this  way  built  up  to  their  profit,  nor  the  protests  of  such 
publicists  as  Dernburg  and  Maximilian  Harden,  who  have 
strongly  objected  to  the  repetition  in  the  East  of  that  annexa- 
tionist policy  which  has  produced  such  a  harvest'  of  tears  for 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  So  all  we  can 
do  in  the  meantime  is  to  get  ready  to  defend  the  Western 
front.  Undoubtedly  a  great  struggle  is  before  us — probably 
the  main  crisis  of  the  war.  It  is  the  best  of  omens  for  us  that 
the  Allied  armies  are  in  good  heart.  Even  the  Russian 
withdrawal  has  not  daunted  their  noble  courage.  And  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  there  is  greater  unity  there — 
in  spite  of  certain  fluctuations  of  opinion — than  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past.  The  attitude  of  Labour,  for 
example,  to  the  undoubted  needs  of  the  situation  is  beyond 
all  praise.  When  the  trade  unions  are  told  that  more  men 
must  be  got  for  the  imperial  army,  they  don't  retort  that 
they  were  promised  that  there  would  be  no  further  drain  on 
the  man-power  of  skilled  labour.  They  know,  what  many 
anti-conscriptionists  in  Canada  seemed  to  ignore,  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  awful  war  no  absolute  pledges 
could  be  given  in  such  a  matter.  They  have  the  measure  of 
the  situation  created  by  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  need  for 
reinforcements  in  Italy,  and  the  increased  pressure  on  the 
Western  front.  It  is  this,  along  with  other  favouring  factors, 
that  heartens  the  British  Government  to  resolve  to  fight  on 
rather  than  take  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  a  peace  which 
would  undoubtedly  fail  to  free  the  world  from  the  menace 
of  future  war.     In  the  words  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Canada, 
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Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  Attorney-General  of  Great  Britain,  "what- 
ever happens,  whatever  the  cost  may' be,  of  blood  and  treasure; 
whatever  mortgages  we  draw  upon  the  future  vitality  of  our 
stock  and  upon  our  future  resources,  this  quarrel  goes  through 
to  the  death." 

WAR  AIMS  After  the  recent  pronouncements  on  both  sides 
AND  PEACE  of  the  Atlantic,  no  one  can  complain  any  longer 
TERMS  0£  vagueness  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.     This 

is  all  the  more  satisfactory  as  it  was  not  really  from  them 
that  a  re-statement  of  war  aims  was  required.  It  was  not 
they  who  began  the  war,  and  their  aims  are  still  what  they 
were  in  August,  1914.  They  are  fighting  for  the  restoration 
of  public  right  in  Europe,  for  " reparation"  and  "security." 
But  whereas  their  spokesmen  have  used  many  words  in  the 
endeavour  to  be  more  specific,  no  similar  utterance  has  come 
as  yet  from  Berlin.  This  statement  may  be  revised  when 
the  German  Chancellor  makes  his  promised  address  to  the 
Reichstag,  but  meanwhile  it  is  true  to  say  that  all  the  talking 
has  been  on  our  side.  It  began  with  Lord  Lansdowne's 
letter,  which  was  taken  to  mean  that,  while  pressing  the  war 
vigorously,  the  Allies  ought  to  satisfy  the  world  that  their 
aims  are  unselfish  and  are  devoted  to  securing  a  permanent 
peace,  guaranteed  by  a  league  of  nations.  But  more  than 
a  score  of  nationalities  and  states  are  now  combined  against 
the  Central  Powers,  and  for  any  better  organized  league 
than  these  already  form  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  after  the 
war.  When  the  Germans  are  beaten,  when  they  have  repented 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  all  the  crimes  that  have  been  brought 
home  to  them,  and  when  their  militarists  cease  to  speak  of 
the  "next  war"  by  which  they  hope  to  retrieve  the  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  they  have  made  in  this  one,  there  will 
be  a  place  for  them,  too,  in  any  future  league.  They  cannot  say 
as  Mr.  Asquith  said  the  other  day  for  England,  that  if  they 
were  back  in  August,  1914,  they  would  do  the  whole  thing 
over  again  exactly  as  they  did  it  then.  Those  who  have  been 
calling  on  us  for  a  "re-statement"  of  our  war  aims  really 
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meant  to  ask  whether  we  could  not  let  the  Huns  down  a  little 
more  easily.  And  when  a  statesman  writes  that  "it  would 
be  a  crime  to  continue  the  war  unnecessarily  for  a  single  day," 
he  must  intend  to  imply  that  there  are  people  who  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
people  exist.  England  is  being  twitted  with  imperialistic 
aims  because  the  publication  of  certain  secret  treaties  revealed 
the  fact  that,  as  the  war  progressed,  she  had  to  satisfy  some 
of  her  actual  allies  and  to  attract  others  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  Entente.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  war  aims  and  peace 
terms  are  not  necessarily  identical.  For  instance,  we  did  not 
go  into  the  war  with  any  intention  of  capturing  Jerusalem, 
but  now  that  we  are  there  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  peace  will  be  that  Jerusalem  shall  be 
restored  to  its  former  owners.  Imperialistic  aims  can  be 
rightly  credited  only  to  those  who  began  the  war  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  German 
Empire.  If  they  will  relinquish  all  such  designs,  the  Ger- 
mans may  resume  their  place  at  the  council  table  of  the 
nations,  and  after  a  time  they  may  even  be  re-admitted  to 
friendly  intercourse.     Meanwhile  their  hands  are  not  clean. 

THE  TRUTH  The  Government  control  of  the  press  in  Ger- 
EVEN  FROM  many,  of  which  startling  examples  have  quite 
GERMANY  recently  come  to  light,  is  responsible  for  the 
astounding  phenomenon  that  not  even  now  does  the  German 
people  seem  able  to  get  into  its  head  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  about  the  way  they  approach 
current  issues.  They  do  not  listen  to  the  inner  voice  which 
ought  to  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  "I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  bowels  of  Christ,  to  believe 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  mistaken!"  And  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  Germans  spoke  the  truth.  In  a  recent 
lecture  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkin- 
son, the  Professor  of  Military  History,  refers  to  a  report  by 
the  Senate  at  Hamburg  as  giving  the  real  clash  of  purposes 
between  Germany  and  England.       "When,  in  1883,"  says 
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Mr.  Wilkinson,  "the  German  Government  asked  the  Sen- 
ates of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  lay  before  it  any  com- 
plaints or  desires  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  these  towns 
with  West  Africa,  the  Hamburg  Senate  reported  that  Eng- 
land, in  all  the  treaties  which  she  had  made  with  the 
native  chiefs  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  had 
stipulated  for  free  and  unhindered  trade;  tjiat  this  stipula- 
tion had  never  been  framed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
Englishmen,  and  that  most  of  the  treaties  expressly  bar- 
gained that  the  privileges  granted  should  be  given  to  the 
'  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  all  European  Powers 
friendly  to  her."  'The  German  'firms,'  the  report  goes  on  to 
say,  'especially  those  established  at  Cameroons,  gratefully 
recognize  the  ready  goodwill  with  which  the  English  consuls 
and  English  ships  of  war  have  often  protected  their  interests 
with  the  same  energy  that  they  would  have  employed  in  the 
case  of  English  firms.  This  was  especially  the  case  quite 
recently  in  regard  to  conflicts  with  the  chiefs  at  Cameroons.' 

Conditions  in  Russia  are  likely  to  be  consider- 
RUSSIA  ably  worse  before  they  are  any  better.     It  is 

difficult  at  this  distance  to  follow  the  course  of 
events,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  present  outlook.  The 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  formerly  in  Petrograd, 
continues  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
we  ought  not  to  trust  either  Premier  Lenine  or  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Trotzky,  and  that  the  former  in  particular  was  commis- 
sioned and  financed  by  Germany  to  go  to  Russia  in  order  to 
sow  disaffection  in  the  Russian  army.  He  also  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  whose  demand  for  the  des- 
truction of  miUtarism  "universally"  ranges  him  with  the 
Leninites,  and  is  at  the  same  time  pleasing  to  Germany, 
because  it  encourages  pacifist  tendencies  in  the  countries  that 
are  at  war  with  her,  that  all  the  time  this  eminent  British 
labour  leader  was  in  Petrograd  last  spring  and  summer  he 
was  living,  all  unbeknown  to  himself,  in  an  atmosphere 
created  by  the  Soviet  promoters  of  the  Stockholm  conference, 
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who  had  also  been  active  in  "  directing  the  Russian  revolution 
according  to  German  plans."  Whatever  the  truth  may  be, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  issue,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the 
present  is  an  appropriate  time  for  heaping  eulogies  on  Russia, 
as  some  speakers  try  to  do.  If  Russia  makes  as  much  pro- 
gress in  the  next  hundred  years  as  she  has  done  in  the  last, 
those  who  are  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period  will  no  doubt 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her.  But  that  does  not  help 
the  present  situation.  It  may  prove  in  time  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  been  the  heralds  of  a  universal  pacification,  a 
regeneration  of  society,  the  league  of  nations,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  But  to  belaud  their  present  actions  is  distinctly  to 
weaken  the  Allies'  power  of  resistance.  Fortunately  so  far, 
none  of  the  Entente  countries  has  shown  any  disposition  to 
follow  in  the  Russian  steps — which  must  be  a  disappointment 
to  the  Germans  as  well  as  to  the  Bolsheviks  themselves. 
And  certainly  our  men  at  the  fighting  front,  who  have  now 
to  stand  up  against  increased  Teutonic  pressure,  cannot  be 
expected  to  sympathize  with  any  of  the  eulogies  of  Russia 
that  have  lately  been  pronounced.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
at  present  the  Russians  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  defaulters. 
Their  new  government  has  treated  existing  compacts  as 
" scraps  of  paper."  No  doubt  it  is  striving,  in  its  own  way, 
to  combat  unnumbered  difficulties,  and  its  former  allies  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  all  possible  assistance,  as  opportunities 
may  offer.  But  for  the  present  Russia  has  simply  opened 
the  door  to  our  enemies,  and  it  seems  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  its  representatives  will  prove  anything  like 
a  match  for  German  cunning.  That  is  why  we  cannot  wonder 
that  M.  Pichon,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  has  been  allied  with  Russia  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
should  have  used  such  language  as  the  following  about  the 
conference  at  Brest.  Litovsk:  "Germany  is  seeking  to  destroy 
the  military  power  of  Russia,  to  separate  her  from  her  Allies, 
to  prolong  the  anarchy,  to  lay  hands  on  a  nation  of  180,000,000 
souls  so  as  then  to  subject  the  country  to  German  exploitation, 
to  take  her  factories  and  railways,  and  to  disintegrate  and  cut 
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up  the  whole  country  so  as  to  share  out  the  remains  after- 
wards. The  success  of  these  tactics  momentarily  enables  the 
enemy  to  transport  his  troops  to  our  front,  to  free  his  prison- 
ers, and  to  control  the  revolution."  Therefore,  he  could  not 
possibly,  said  M.  Pichon,  "  enter  into  official  relations  with 
the  Petrograd  *  Government,'  which,  without  consulting  the 
Allies,  had  ordered  an  armistice  with  the  enemy,  had  opened 
peace  negotiations,  had  published  treaties,  had  threatened  if 
the  Constituent  Assembly  were  recalcitrant  to  dissolve  it, 
and  had  hinted  at  the  repudiation  of  Russia's  Foreign  Debt." 
The  Foreign  Minister's  statement  was  adopted  in  the  French 
Chamber  by  a  majority  of  more  tnan  four  to  one. 

The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
COLLEGE       Khaki  University,  as  set  forth  in  our  December 

number  by  President  H.  M.  Tory,  has  made 
notable  progress  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  approval 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  had  been 
secured  by  the  promoters — several  of  whom  have  long  been 
interested  in  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.  work  at  the  front — before 
any  definite  action  was  taken  in  the  matter;  and  an  Order- 
in-Council  has  been  passed  quite  recently  establishing  the 
" Khaki  University  of  Vimy  Ridge"  for  Canadian  soldiers 
and  giving  it  a  definite  official  status  in  the  military  organiz- 
ation of  the  Canadian  army  overseas.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  High  Canadian  command,  a  committee  of  super- 
visors has  been  appointed,  including  several  of  the  heads 
of  leading  Universities  of  the  Dominion,  to  whom  will  fall 
the  duty  of  determining  what  extent  of  recognition  and  credit 
can  be  given  to  the  khaki  student,  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
for  such  work  as  he  may  have  accomplished.  Dr.  Tory  is 
himself  to  act  as  President,  and  having  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  by  the  University  of  Alberta,  he  has  already  left 
for  the  other  side  to  take  up  the  work.  The  nucleus  of 
the  student  body  will  consist  of  men  known  to  be  serving 
overseas  who  may  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
and  possibly  completing,   during  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
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tion,  the  studies  which  they  were  following  before  enlistment 
in  our  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools.  Some  of  the 
teachers  will  be  provided  from  the  same  sources.  A  good 
deal  of  scattered  work  is  even  now  being  overtaken  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Whitley  and  in  other  camps  in  England 
and  France,  and  Dr.  Tory's  first  effort  will  be  to  correlate 
this  work,  and  prepare  it  for  absorption  in  the  wider  activities 
of  the  new  University.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement, 
it  is  probable  that  great  attention  will  be  paid  to  what  may 
be  called  Extension  Lectures  to  large  groups  (on  the  problems 
of  reconstruction,  the  interpretation  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, etc.),  and  also  to  the  teaching  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural subjects,  even  of  a  grade  below  ordinary  matricu- 
lation; but  as  the  war  draws  to  its  close  a  fuller  programme 
will  be  undertaken  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  various 
needs  of  our  returning  soldiers  in  the  interval  between  the 
conclusion  of  peace  and  their  repatriation  in  Canada.,  All 
who  know  President  Tory's  great  organizing  ability,  as  well 
as  his  high  personal  qualities,  of  which  intensity  of  purpose 
and  moral  enthusiasm  are  by  no  means  the  least  conspicu- 
ous, will  be  hopeful  that  he  will  contrive  to  make  the  new 
venture  a  notable  success. 

W.  P. 

GOVERN-  xt  has  been  observed  that  the  outstanding  fact 
CONTROL  OF  °^  the  year  1917  was  not  the  entrance  of  the 
RAILWAYS  United  States  into  the  great  battle  for  freedom, 
but  the  development  of  socialism  among  all  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world;  the  establishment  of  new  relations 
between  the  citizen  and  his  government,  which,  while  they 
may  be  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  this  un- 
paralleled war,  are  essentially  opposed  to  those  which  have 
hitherto  obtained  in  democratic  nations.  The  emergence 
of  these  socialistic  developments  appears  to  be  due  to  some 
inherent  inability  of  democracies  reared  upon  a  foundation 
of  individualism  so  to  organize  their  resources  and  their 
energies  as  to  equip  themselves  for  participation  in  conflicts 
which,  no  longer  confined  to  mere  armies,  involve  the  preser- 
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vation  or  destruction  of  whole  nations.     Are  our  democratic 
roots  about  to  flower  in  a  hegemony  of  socialism? 

Reflections  such  as  these  follow  naturally  on  the  assump- 
tion by  President  Wilson  of  the  control  of  American  railroads. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  controller  nominated  by  him  can 
operate  the  railroads  with  greater  efficiency  than  the  men  who 
have  given  to  the  North  American  Continent  the  cheapest 
railway  transportation  in  the  world;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  railway  executives  will  continue  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion. The  transfer  of  several  hundred  railways  to  govern- 
mental control,  while  it  may  result  in  improved  co-ordination 
of  facilities  and  in  saving  the  waste  of  competition,  became 
necessary  through  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  railroads 
by  a  vast  mass  of  restrictive  legislation,  both  state  and  federal, 
and  by  the  destructive  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Happily,  the  President  has  been  wise  enough 
to  promise  protection  of  the  vast  interests  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  roads:  the  opposite  course  would  have  spelled  national 
disaster. 

The  Canadian  railways  which,  like  the  lines  across  the 
border,  have  suffered  from  an  inequitable  regulation  of  rates, 
have,  nevertheless,  been  operated  so  ably  and  patriotically 
during  the  war  that  at  no  time  has  the  movement  of  freight 
and  passengers  suffered  from  congestion.  Yet  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  committee  of  the  cabinet  is  now  considering  the 
expediency  of  taking  them  under  government  control.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  step,  when  the 
Canadian  Railway  Association  of  National  Defence,  com- 
prising the  executive  heads  of  the  leading  railways,  has  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  is  doing,  economi- 
cally and  without  political  interference,  all  and  more  than  all 
that  is  likely  to  be  accomplished,  with  less  efficiency  but  with 
greater  expense,  under  government  control.  The  question 
is  no  doubt  complicated  by  the, national  ownership  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Transcontinental,  but  the  Can- 
adian people  will  look  askance  at  any  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

W.  V. 
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To  some  the  imprisonment  of  Joseph  Caillaux 
CAILLAUX  will  recall  a  full  page  photograph  which  was 
reproduced  by  L' Illustration  only  a  few  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  War.  It  shows  the  accused 
of  to-day — then  Prime  Minister  of  France — stepping  into  the 
street  from  his  office  with  the  jauntiest  air  which  has  ever 
been  worn  by  a  political  or  financial  promoter.  Had  he 
cornered  the  steel  market  or  caused  a  suspension  of  business 
at  Monte  Carlo,  he  could  hardly  have  viewed  the  world  with 
more  self-satisfaction  than  is  depicted  in  this  photograph. 
Eheufugaces!  Time  will  not  turn  back  the  clock  for  Caillaux. 
If  ever  Nemesis  hastened  her  pace  to  catch  up  with  the 
appointed  victim,  she  has  been  overhauling  this  one  stride 
by  stride  ever  since  the  brief  moment  of  his  culmination. 
As  though  his  wife's  trial  were  not  enough,  he  must  carry 
restless  intrigue  to  the  Argentine  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.     Now  comes  the  day  of  reckoning. 

It  is  not  good  ethics  to  pronounce  judgment  before  the 
full  evidence  is  in,  and  at  the  date  when  this  is  written  there 
exists  the  remotest  possible  chance  that  Caillaux  may  prove 
himself  to  be  as  innocent  as  Dreyfus.  But  the  chances  are 
all  the  other  way.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one  single  incident. 
Ever  since  Agadir  he  has  been  suspect  on  grounds  which  for 
a  time  were  somewhat  impalpable  but  steadily  have  been 
assuming  a  more  substantial  form.  It  is  now  about  a  year 
since  his  character  was  drawn  by  a  firm  hand  in  the  pages  of 
"The  New  Europe"  under  the  general  heading  of  " Enemy 
Portraits."  That  he  possesses  most  unusual  agility  of 
thought  and  yields  to  no  Frenchman  in  adroitness  will  be 
recognized  by  all  who  have  followed  his  career  with  any  care. 
But  at  this  point  vulpine  talents  are  not  likely  to  save  him 
any  longer.  The  net  into  which  he  has  fallen  was  set  in  both 
hemispheres.  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  was  he  him- 
self who  digged  deep  the  pit  into  which  he  has  fallen. 

In  short,  Caillaux  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  most 
complete  exponent  of  those  evils  which  occur  when  national 
politics  become  subject  to  the  dictates  of  dollar  diplomacy  and 
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unscrupulous  finance.  Norman  Angell  maintained  that  there 
could  be  no  European  War  because  all  nations  are  so  boLnd 
up  through  trade  that  even  the  winner  must  inevitably  be  a 
loser  This  was  a  condition  which  Caillaux  approached 
not  in  the  character  of  academic  theorizer  but  as  one  who 
would  make  patriotism  a  slave  to  speculation.  Giolitti  is 
another  man  who  has  long  tended  to  regard  national  efforts 
from  the  angle  of  commerce — suffering  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  German  prosperity.  But  Giolitti,  whether 
from  possessing  a  larger  measure  of  public  spirit  or  by  virtue 
of  superior  astuteness,  has  managed  to  keep  out  of  scrapes 
which  were  likely  to  cost  him  his  parliamentary  immunity. 
It  is  a  long  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  Bernstorff 
was  wilfully  seeking  to  harm  Caillaux  when  he  wrote  the 
despatches  which  Lansing  has  reproduced.  And  to  take  them 
at  their  face  value  they  can  only  mean  certain  doom.  For 
Clemenceau  is  the  last  man  in  France  to  condone  such  traffic 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Caillaux's  peace  record  was 
bad  enough,  but  these  are  no  longer  days  in  which  he  can 
save  himself  by  blackmail. 

pnfrnrs  in  ^s  tne  PreParati°n  °f  *ne  United  States  increases 
THE  UNITED  m  magnitude  one  hears  it  said  more  and  more 
STATES  often  that  President  Wilson  missed  a  great  chance 

by  failing  to  place  his  government  on  a  national  basis  at  the 
moment  when  he  declared  war.  Whatever  the  other  quali- 
fications of  the  Democratic  party,  it  has  never  contained 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  through  whom  the 
large  business  enterprises  are  conducted.  It  is  true  that  to 
help  forward  the  common  cause  many  Republicans  are  now 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  Washington  in  various 
departments  which  have  been  created  to  meet  the  emergency. 
But  the  administration  has  in  no  sense  lost  its  partizan 
character — which  means  the  retention  in  office  of  far  too 
many  incapables.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  pass  criticism 
upon  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  illustrious  ally,  and  needless 
to  say  this  subject  is  mentioned  by  us  in  no  spirit  of  carping. 
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Looking  at  the  situation,  however,  in  the  most  impartial  way, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  United  States  is  encountering  its  full 
share  of  the  troubles  which  were  faced  at  the  outset  by  France 
and  Great  Britain — troubles  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
getting  the  best  administrative  results  quickly,  in  a  crisis, 
when  the  executive  can  only  command  the  talents  of  a  party. 
To  take  a  single  example,  Mr  Root  is  now  in  vigorous  health, 
but  no  place  can  or  has  been  found  for  him  at  the  head  of  a 
great  department.  It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  turn  and  rend 
Garfield  for  the  break-down  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  but 
there  must  be  something  at  loose  ends  in  other  quarters 
when  anchors  are  reaching  the  seaboard  from  the  interior  as 
equipment  for  ships  of  which  the  keels  have  not  been  laid. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  publication  of 
Garfield's  edict  there  arose  at  Washington  a  strong  demand 
for  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  system. 
Discontent  with  present  methods  and  results  is  showing  itself 
most  strongly  in  the  Senate,  where  some  personal  feeling- 
was  kindled  by  the  manner  in  which  Garfield  comported 
himself  at  his  formal  meeting  with  that  historic  body.  But, 
while  the  Senate  is  showing  more  active  displeasure  than  the 
House,  there  is  steadily  rising  in  both  branches  of  Congress  a 
conviction  that  aid  and  comfort  are  being  given  to  the  enemy 
by  failure  of  the  Government  to  place  business  problems  in 
the  hands  of  business  men.  It  now  seems  plainly  indicated 
that  within  a  few  days  the  Military  Committee  will  report  a 
bill  to  create  a  War  Cabinet  to  take  over  the  whole  conduct 
of  American  operations  in  the  war,  under  the  President. 
The  latest  information  on  this  measure  is  that  it  will  create  a 
Super-Cabinet,  "directly  responsible  to  the  President  and 
having  powers  superseding  those  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  other  statutory  officers  of  the 
Government  who  have  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  war." 

Besides  being  highly  important  in  itself,  the  line  of  action 
thus  contemplated  adds  still  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  democracies  must  make  in  their  administrative 
methods  when  they  are  called  upon  to   perform  great  tasks 
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quickly.  In  this  case  the  movement  for  reconstruction  has 
every  outward  appearance  of  springing  spontaneously  from 
Congress  as  a  whole.  Whether  Senators  and  representatives 
feel  that  the  country  is  tired  of  having  them  play  politics,  or 
whether  they  have  had  a  genuine  searching  of  heart,  we  are 
now  very  likely  to  see  in  the  United  States  a  strong,  persistent 
demand  for  national  rather  than  party  government. 

(  .  \Y.  C. 


THE  UNION  GOVERNMENT'S 
OPPORTUNITIES 

TN  forming  an  estimate  of  the  opportunities  for  public 
service  that  lie  before  the  Union  Government,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  what  is  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  statesmanship  and  what  is  beyond  it.  Difficult, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  Canada  possesses  a 
Government  so  constituted  as  to  personnel,  and  dowered 
with  a  mandate  so  weighty  and  insistent,  that  policies  quite 
Utopian  in  normal  times  may  be  not  merely  practicable  but 
obligatory.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  Adminis- 
tration ever  had  it  within  its  power,  as  this  one  has,  to  make 
dreams  come  true;  to  translate  into  action  counsels  of  per- 
fection heretofore  found  chiefly  in  pre-election  programmes 
of  Opposition  parties. 

For  the  closest  parallel  in  Canadian  history  to  the  present 
political  situation  we  have  to  go  back  to  1867 — the  Confed- 
eration year.  The  Administration  was  a  coalition.  It 
had  behind  it  the  driving  force  of  a  great  ideal.  It  repre- 
sented not  only  political  renunciation  and  party  sacrifice  but 
national  hope  and  determination.  So  pronounced  appeared 
to  be  the  disruption  of  political  parties  that  Lord  Monck, 
despite  the  warnings  of  shrewd  old  "John  A.,"  cherished 
the  belief  that  partyism  was  dead.  The  parallel  holds  good 
even  to  the  development  of  a  sectional  issue,  for  Nova  Scotia 
was  seething  with  discontent,  and  Howe  was  threatening 
Tupper  with  eight  hundred  men  in  each  county  ready  to  take 
oath  never  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Federal  tax-collector. 

That  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  Coalition  of  1867  had 
its  day  and  ceased  to  be.  The  Coalition  of  1917  faces  greater 
liabilities,  but  it  possesses  larger  assets.  It,  too,  represents 
abandonment  of  party,  but  it  is,  in  a  sense  foreign  to  its  proto- 
type of  1867,  the  outgrowth  of  a   national    consciousness  so 
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compounded  of  individual  sorrows  and  sacrifices,  so  inter- 
woven with  patriotic  ideals  and  aspirations,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  consecration,  rather  than  a  mere  political  creation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  overstate  the  weight  of  the  mandate  given 
the  new  Government.  In  the  days  immediately  following 
a  heated  controversy  ending  in  a  general  election,  we  may 
miss  the  full  significance  of  the  decision.  On  its  face  the 
verdict  of  December  17th  is  an  order  for  "full  steam  ahead" 
in  war  work.  Beneath  the  surface  it  has  a  deeper  meaning, 
for  it  represents  high  resolve,  patriotic  sacrifice,  and  earnest 
striving  after  the  things  that  are  more  excellent.  We  have 
laid  our  costliest  gifts  on  the  altar,  half  involuntarily  it  may  be, 
but  having  so  done  the  spirit  of  dedication  has  prevailed  and 
dwells  amongst  us.  Canada  has  spoken  out  of  a  full  heart, 
and  has  placed  behind  her  new  Government  a  volume  of 
moral  power  that  will  justify  undertakings  which  no  ordinary 
Administration  dare  hazard. 

What  of  the  power  behind  the  Government  when  meas- 
ured in  numbers?  It  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that, 
in  a  House  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  the 
Administration  will  have  a  majority  of  sixty.  If  it  look 
only  to  the  English  Provinces — from  whence  cometh  its 
strength — it  will  find  a  popular  majority  in  its  favour 
estimated,  without  the  soldiers'  vote,  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  Government  buttressed  by  moral 
and  physical  forces  as  was  never  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  well  within  the  competence  of  such  an  Administration, 
if  it  have  the  imagination  and  the  courage,  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  war  work,  onerous  as  that  must  be.  But 
it  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  support  will  weaken, 
if  not  vanish,  the  moment  it  forgets  that  it  is  relying  on  the 
spirit  of  the  nation.  It  can  rest  confident  that  the  Canadian 
Democracy  —  which  has  been  on  trial  and  has  justified  itself 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world  —  will  meet  any  drafts  made  on 
it  on  grounds  of  national  need. 
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Of  the  tasks  which  confront  the  Government  the  fore- 
most is,  of  course,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  —  and  all  that 
it  implies.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  measures  directly 
associated  with  or  developing  out  of  the  war,  already  under- 
taken or  foreshadowed  by  the  Government,  is  evidence  that 
it  is  seized  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The  Manifesto 
issued  by  the  Premier  promises  action  to  ensure  enforcement 
of  the  Military  Service  Act;  adequate  taxation  of  war  profits; 
increase  in  the  income  tax;  effective  arrangements  for  demo- 
bilization, care,  and  vocational  training  of  returned  soldiers; 
assistance  to  those  of  them  who  settle  on  the  land,  and  ade- 
quate pensions  to  those  who  have  been  disabled  and  to  the 
dependents  of  those  who  have  fallen. 

Closely  allied  to  this  direct  war  work  are  proposals  for 
increasing  the  production  and  controlling  the  distribution 
of  food;  for  promoting  thrift  and  eliminating  waste;  for 
co-operation  of  farmers  to  ensure  a  smaller  spread  between 
the  price  they  receive  and  what  the  consumer  pays;  for 
co-operative  management  of  the  railways,  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  services  and  to  diminish  waste;  for  encouragement 
of  ship-building,  reduction  in  public  expenditure,  prevention 
of  undue  profits,  of  food-hoarding,  and  of  combinations  to 
increase  prices. 

Indicative  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  grapple 
with  problems  not  forced  to  the  front  by  the  war,  are  such 
far-reaching  propositions  as  the  abolition  of  the  Patronage 
system;  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  to  the  outside 
service;  the  enfranchisement  of  women ;  a  strong  and  progres- 
sive policy  of  immigration  and  colonization;  co-operation 
with  Provincial  Governments  for  improvement  of  highways; 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  air  service  for  national 
purposes;  and,  last  but  not  least,  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  industrial  population,  and  the  development  of  a  national 
spirit  of  united  effort. 

A  goodly  programme,  perhaps  making  heavier  demands 
on  the  administrative  than  on  the  legislative  side.  For  the 
most  part  the  suggested  measures  are  not  acutely  contro- 
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versial,  and  in  carrying  them  out  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  rely  with  certainty  on  the  steady  support  of  the 
country.  Before  dismissing  these  subjects,  a  word  as  regards 
two  of  them. 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  Patronage  in  the  Mani- 
festo, and  this  malefactor — parent  of  half  the  ills  we  have 
suffered  through  partisanship,  yet  possessed  of  such  uncanny 
power  over  the  politician  that  he  dare  not  demand  its  destruc- 
tion— is  already  on  the  gallows,  if  the  trap  has  not  actually 
been  sprung.  The  outside  Civil  Service  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  inside — i.e.,  appointments  to  it  are  to  be  on  merit,  and 
not,  as  heretofore,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  dispensers 
of  Patronage.  Purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  Departments 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission,  and  the  Patron- 
age List — unblushing  witness  to  the  dominance  of  partisan- 
ship^— has  vanished,  let  us  pray,  for  ever.  Now  the  question 
arises,  How  long  and  how  strong  is  the  arm  which  is  accom- 
plishing these  reforms?  Can  it  reach  the  Intercolonial  and 
the  Trans-Continental ;  can  it  grasp  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  place  the  operation  of  these  national  highways  on  a 
business  basis?  Mr.  Blair  made  a  courageous  effort  with 
the  Intercolonial,  and  failed.  A  party  Government  had  to 
bend  before  a  partisan  storm,  and  restore  Patronage  to 
its  seat.  The  new  Government,  owning  roads  that  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  has  to  deal  with  a  far  more 
complex  problem.  The  exigencies  of  war  are  making  inexor- 
able demands  that  these  roads  be  operated  with  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  and  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  This  implies, 
of  course,  that  Patronage  have  no  place  in  the  scheme  of 
management.  But  Parliament  must  control.  The  hand 
that  holds  the  purse  must  be  the  hand  that  directs.  Short 
of  leasing  the  roads  to  a  company,  responsibility  for  their 
management  must  be  in  Parliament.  The  situation  is  diffi- 
cult, but  here  again  there  is  hope  to  be  found  in  the  strength 
of  the  Government's  position.  Behind  the  most  efficient 
administrative  machinery  and  methods  must  be  the  ablest 
railway  operators — and  behind  all  must  be  a  Government 
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ready  to  stake  its  existence  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
policy  that  partisanship  shall  neither  tithe  nor  toll  the  nation's 
highways. 

The  promise  to  consider  the  needs  of  our  industrial 
population  is  trite.  It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  every 
programme  drafted  by  a  Canadian  political  party.  Probably 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  her  people  engaged  in  non- 
industrial  occupations,  and  to  the  comparative  prosperity 
of  the  artisan,  Canada  has  escaped  labour  problems  in  the 
acute  form  which  they  have  assumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australasia.  The  fact  should  be  not  a  sedative  but  a  stimulant. 
Let  us  not  go  upon  the  assumption  that  increased  labour 
representation,  as  such,  and  a  labour  party,  as  such,  are 
inevitable.  If  we  can  satisfy  Labour  that  its  best  defence 
against  injustice,  its  surest  guarantee  of  a  fair  division  of  the 
fruits  of  industry,  are  to  be  found  in  close  alliance  with  its 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  working  with  the  ordinary  political 
machinery  rather  than  in  creating  new  instruments,  we  will 
surely  help  the  state.  Help  it  not  only  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  disturbing  influences  into  the  councils  of  the 
country,  but  by  maintaining  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  the  sentiment  of  common  interest.  To  accomplish 
this,  however,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  grappling  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  agitator  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  when  with  one  hand  he  can  point  to  a  govern- 
ment report  which  confesses  that  eighty  per  cent,  profit  on  its 
capital  was  made  in  one  year  by  a  meat-handling  concern, 
and  with  the  other  to  thousands  of  homes  where  meat  food 
is  almost  unknown,  it  is  not  hard  for  him  to  demonstrate 
to  his  hearers  that  wage-earners  must  combine  as  a  political 
force  if  justice  is  to  be  done.  Why  should  we  wait?  Unem- 
ployment on  a  large  scale  is  coming,  for  peace  will  end  the 
war  orders — estimated  at  $1,812,000,000 — which  have  for 
three  years  kept  Canada  prosperous.  Readjustment  of 
industrial  conditions  is  inevi+able.  We  can  estimate,  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  our  labour  problems,  and  we  know 
how  Britain  is  meeting  hers.     Can  we  not,  by  taking  thought 
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for  the  morrow,  and  by  sympathetic  co-operation  with  organ- 
ized labour,  lay  the  foundations  of  an  enlightened  policy? 
Labour  has  been  loyal  to  the  country  in  war;  let  the  country 
be  loyal  to  it  in  peace.  Instead  of  waiting  until  paternal 
legislation  is  forced  upon  us,  why  should  a  progressive  Govern- 
ment not  adopt  a  policy  based  on  frank  acknowledgment 
that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the-  state  must  be  to  ensure 
to  the  wage^earner  a  larger  share  of  the  results  of  his  labour, 
and  guarantees  against  the  injustice  of  Capital,  the  ills  of 
unemployment,  and  the  perils  of  old  age  and  sickness? 

As  regards  subjects  not  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  Mani- 
festo: It  would  be  a  pity  if  the'  passing  submergence  of 
partisanship  were  not  made  the  opportunity  for  an  earnest 
attempt  to  settle,  on  a  basis  having  some  prospect  of  perma- 
nency, the  several  questions  dividing  East  from  West.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  highly-controversial  tariff  problem  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  shelf  during  the  term  of  the  war.  The  subject 
that  is  most  likely  to  arouse  partisan  and  sectional  feelings 
is  to  be  decided  when  party  and  section  again  ply  their  discre- 
dited trade.  The  question  is  essentially  one  for  compromise. 
What  better  medium  for  its  settlement,  then,  than  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  both  East  and  West  have  just  shown  such 
marked  confidence?  In  the  mood  in  which  the  two  sections 
are  to-day  a  compromise  agreement  should  be  more  readily 
found  than  it  will  be  after  a  post-bellum  controversy.  Owing 
to  the  prosperity  resulting  from  high  prices  for  their  products 
Western  farmers  are  perhaps  not  so  disposed  as  they  were 
to  insist  on  revolutionary  changes  in  the  tariff,  while  the 
Eastern  manufacturers,  confronting  readjustments  made 
necessary  by  the  ending  of  the  war,  are  in  a  peculiarly  favour- 
able position  to  include  a  new  tariff  in  their  survey  of  the 
field.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  the  subject  presses, 
for  he,  like  the  artisan,  is  convinced  that  conditions  rob  him 
of  a  large  share  of  the  results  of  his  labours.  Judging  by  a 
report  recently  published  regarding  the  situation  in  the  States 
the  conviction  is  probably  well  founded.     This  report  gives 
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the  following  graphic  figures  relating  to  one  year's  farm  pro- 
duction : 

•     Amount  Per  cent. 

Received  by  farmers $  6,000,000,000  46.1 

Received  by  railways 495,000,000  3.8 

Legitimate  expense  of  selling 1,200,000,000  9.2 

Waste  in  selling 1 ,560,000,000  12.0 

Dealers  and  retailers'  profits  .  .-.  .     3,745,000,000  28.9 

$13,000,000,000  100. 

If  Canadian  farmers  fare  no  better  our  basic  industry- 
should  not  have  long  to  wait  for  substantial  relief. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tariff  and  the  revenue 
are  cognate  questions.  In  meeting  our  overwhelming  national 
liabilities  it  may  well  be  that  alterations  in  the  duties  on 
imports  will  make  heavy  demands  on  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Will  it  not  be  better  to  ask  the 
people  for  these  sacrifices  now,  rather  than  in  the  days  to 
come,  when  the  patriotic  fires  are  burning  lower? 

Reform  of  the  Senate — for  long  years  held  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Liberal  Opposition;  then  delayed  the  while  the 
sickle  played  on  the  ripened  corn  in  the  Tory  majority  in 
the  Senate;  and  then  clean  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind — is  peculiarly  a  measure  to  be  undertaken  by  a  non- 
partisan Administration.  It  is  controversial  only  in  an 
academic  sense.  Certainly  so  moderate  a  suggestion  as  that 
of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  should  be  carefully  considered.  It  is 
that  ex-Lieutenant-Governors,  ex-members  of  Dominion 
Governments,  and  ex-Premiers  of  Provincial  Governments, 
of  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  should  become  Senators,  and 
that  representation  in  the  Upper  House  should  be  given, 
for  defined  terms,  to  Universities  of  a  certain  standing.  This 
would  ensure  a  considerable  proportion  of  members  of  exper- 
ience in  public  affairs  and  in  public  office,  and  of  both  political 
parties. 

Perhaps — who  knows? — the  pressure  of  war  conditions 
may  lead  us  to  reduce  our  " overhead"  costs.  We  are  sadly 
over-governed,  and  many  of  our  legislative  bodies,  and  their 
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retinues,  could  be  abolished  without  danger  of  centralization. 
The  Government  should  carefully  nourish  any  sprouts  that 
indicate  germination  of  this  idea.  For  instance,  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  1864  could  not  accept  Maritime  Union,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  age  may  not  display  more  wisdom  than 
adolescence. 

To  a  strong,  non-partisan  organization  comes  with  pecu- 
liar force  the  demand  for  legislation  promoting  the  purity  of 
elections.  Governments  have  grappled  with  the  evils  of 
electoral  corruption  so  ineffectively  that  vote-buying  may  be 
said  to  be  part  of  the  recognized,  machinery  of  elections. 
The  results  are  incalculably  bad.  Many  high-minded  men 
are  kept  out  of  political  life  through  refusal  to  stain  their  hands, 
while  the  almost  universal  condonation  of  the  evil  has  created 
wholly  false  standards  of  public  morality.  A  pamphleteer 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  frankly  argued  that  electors 
are  justified  in  accepting  money  for  their  votes  and  in  after- 
wards denying  under  oath  that  they  had  done  so.  That 
the  evil  is  not  ineradicable  is  the  conviction  of  that  experi- 
enced campaigner,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  who  goes  to  its  root 
when  he  proposes  the  prohibition  of  contributions  to  party 
funds  by  companies,  contractors,  and  civil  servants,  and  by 
all  other  persons  unless  the  contributions  be  made  publicly. 
Violation  of  such  a  law  he  would  constitute  a  criminal  offence, 
and  would  enforce  it  through  two  prosecutors  in  each  riding, 
one  from  each  political  party,  bound  to  investigate  all  accu- 
sations and  bring  to  trial  every  prima  facie  case.  If  so  essen- 
tial a  reform  is  practicable  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  Union  Government  will  attack  the  subject  with 
vigour.  Allied  questions  are  the  effective  prevention  of 
"gerrymanders,"  reform  of  our  alien  citizenship  policy,  and 
the  subject  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  while  within 
the  economic  sphere,  lie  such  problems  as  selective  conscrip- 
tion for  farm  work ;  restriction  of \the  importation  of  luxuries,- 
and  the  provision  of  rural  credits.  As  regards  the  last-named 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  before  the  war  German  fanners, 
through  co-operation,  borrowed  at  33^  to  4^  per  cent. 
Saskatchewan  farmers  paid  10  per  cent. 
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Not  foreshadowed  in  the  Manifesto,  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  liquor,  and  of  the  transportation  of  it  from  one 
Province  to  any  other  where  Provincial  prohibition  prevails, 
is  already  the  law  of  the  land.  Notice  has  been  served,  on  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  prepare  against  the  day  of  Dominion- 
wide  prohibition  of  manufacture.  By  one  stroke  of  a  strong 
pen  we  are  saving  the  cost  of  unnecessaiy  imports,  and  reduc- 
ing demands  for  shipping  and  dock  space.  We  are  helping, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  conserve  food  products  for  food 
purposes;  and  are,  by  making  our  own  people  more  sober, 
increasing  Canadian  capacity  to  produce.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  one  year  after  the  war  will  grow  into  many  years 
before  Philip  sober  will  have  opportunity  to  appeal  to  Philip 
drunk?  That  the  Government  promptly  attacked  this  debat- 
able subject,  and  that  the  country  loyally  and  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  its  action,  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition that  Canada  is  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  her  decision  of  December  17th,  be  they  what  they  may, 
so  long  as  she  is  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Government 
/to  the  country's  ideals. 

Any  reasoned  consideration  of  the  Quebec  situation 
would  require  a  separate  article.  That  situation  will 
make  demands  on  all  that  the  Government  possesses  of 
patience,  tolerance,  and  breadth  of  vision.  Quebec  is  sulking 
in  her  tent.  Hurried  attempts  at  reconciliation  may  be  as 
dangerous  as  belated  ones,  for, they  are  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood, or  by  ignoring  essentials  lead  to  but  a  temporary  and 
superficial  peace.  No  patriot  will  desire  the  present  antago- 
nism to  continue,  but  before  a  reconciliation  that  may  be 
lasting,  because  based  on  verities,  can  be  effected,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  two  races  come  to  an  understanding  in 
regard  to  the  two  basic  questions  out  of  which  that  antago- 
nism has  grown.  Broadly  put,  these  may  be  defined  as 
the  status  of  Quebec  in  the  Dominion  and  the  status  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  Empire.  Quebec,  growing  steadily  in 
population  and  material  strength,  has  developed  a  con- 
viction that  Canada  is,  or  should  be,  a  bi-lingual  country. 
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As  a  Toronto  journal  has  well  said,  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians regard  the  Dominion  as  a  one-language  federation, 
included  in  which  is  a  bi-lingual  Province.  Unless  the  French- 
Canadians  accept  this  definition,  lasting  reconciliation  will 
be  difficult  to  attain,  for  it  is  clearly  the  unalterable  deter- 
mination of  the  English  Provinces  that  they  remain  English- 
speaking.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  text  of  Clause  133  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  are  so  clear  on  this  point  that 
there  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  asking  the  French-Canadians 
to  loyally  accept  that  Clause  as  defining  the  limits  of  their 
rightful  claims.     It  reads  thus: 

"Either  the  English  or  the  French  language  may  be  used 
by  any  person  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  and  of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec; 
and  both  those  languages  shall  be  used  in  the  respective 
journals  and  records  of  those  Houses;  and  either  of  those 
languages  may  be  used  by  any  person  or  in  any  pleading  or 
process  in  or  issuing  from  any  court  of  Canada  established 
under  this  act,  and  in  or  from  all  or  any  of  the  courts  of  Quebec. 

"The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Legislature  of  Quebec  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  both 
those  languages. " 

This  question,  then,  is  one  of  law.  The  other  is  one  of 
policy.  Le  Soleil,  a  Quebec  journal,  commenting  on  the 
elections,  is  credited  with  saying  that  the  English  Provinces 
are  an^Imperial  Federation.  Mr.  Bourassa  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Union  Party  will  permanently  represent  the 
Imperialist  sentiment  of  Canada.  Both  the  Quebec  journal 
and  the  Montreal  writer  have  come  close  to  the  truth.  British 
Canada  has  pledged  itself  irrevocably  to  the  Empire.  If 
French  Canada  cannot  come  with  us  on  this  path,  real  union 
is  impracticable.  Does  it  look  forward  to  Annexation? 
We  cannot  go  with  it.  Is  it  prepared  to  welcome  Indepen- 
dence? |  We  cannot  join  it.  Stripped  to  the  buff  the  situation, 
as  the  English  Provinces  see  it,  is  this :  This  is,  and  is  to  be, 
an  English-speaking  Dominion  with  a  bi-lingual  Province, 
the^whole^in  permanent  relationship  to  the  British  Empire. 
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There  is  nothing  in  such  a  destiny  to  affright  the  French- 
Canadian,  and  if  he  will  accept  it  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
in  Canada  should  not  live  together  as  one  people,  united  in 
spirit  and  in  aim. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  those  external  relations 
one  phase  of  which  is  responsible  for  placing  Quebec  over 
against  the  English  Provinces.  The  end  of  the  war  will 
be  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  discussion  respecting  our  position 
in  the  Empire.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  two  schools 
of  thought  that  have  always  been  in  existence  will  persist, 
but  with  this  all-important  modification:  that  each  will 
whole-heartedly  proclaim  its  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  a 
United  Empire.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  sacrifices  of 
Canada,  made  for  and  with  the  Empire,  should  not  be  accept- 
ed by  all  English-Canadians  as  dedicating  their  country  to 
the  principle  of  perpetual  union.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  schools  will  be  marked,  therefore,  not  by  fundamentals 
but  by  variance  as  to  methods.  One  may  advocate  organic, 
legislative  union;  the  other,  a  looser  harness.  We  need  not 
worry  overmuch  as  to  which  will  win.  With  the  fields  of 
Flanders  and  of  France  for  anvil,  war  has  hammered  out 
our  destiny.  We  are  for  ever  united  to  the  other  peoples  of 
our  blood.  That  is  the  central  fact  to  Canadians  who  hold, 
even  as  a  religious  creed,  that  within  such  union  will  be  found 
verge  and  room  for  our  highest  development  as  a  people  and 
opportunity  for  our  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  The  Union  Government,  even  if  it  see  the  end 
of  the  war,  may  not  be  called  on  to  define  any  policy  in  regard 
to  our  relations  with  the  Empire.  It  was  impossible  to 
assume  before  the  war  that  Canada  had  already  passed  the 
cross-roads.  Ten  years  ago,  in  Montreal,  Lord  Milner  placed 
half  a  century  as  the  period  within  which  Canada  must  choose 
her  part,  must  make  her  confession  of  faith.  One-fifth  of 
the  allotted  time  had  not  passed  when  the  confession  came — 
clear,  unequivocal.  "The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello. " 
When  the  appointed  hour  arrives  this  or  any  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  have  but  one  duty,  to  bring  to  the  trysting-place 
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all  that  it  is  dowered  with  of  honesty,  courage  and  intellect 
to  further  as  best  it  may  the  will  of  the  people  that  this  nation 
of  nations,  this  British  Empire,  shall,  "under  God,  take  a 
new  lease  of  life." 

From  the  unity  of  the  race  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Empire  to  closer  union  with  the  race  throughout  the  world  is 
but  a  step.  Opportunity  coincides  with  desire  to  improve  the 
Dominion's  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact 
pregnant  with  hope — and  extraordinarily  significant  of  the 
shifting  of  national  values  from  bases  that  four  years  ago 
seemed  permanently  established — that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Great  Schism  the  people  of  Canada  regard  the  people 
to  the  south  as  friends  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Despite 
the  friendliness  that  has  generally  marked  official  intercourse — 
and  post-prandial  addresses  by  distinguished  Principals  of 
Universities,  and  other  folk  less  distinguished — it  were  idle 
,to  maintain  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada  have 
entertained  thoroughly  cordial  sentiments  towards  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  smarting 
under  the  lash  that  exiled,  left  deeply  impressed  on  the  Can- 
adian people  their  judgement  of  the  Americans.  Then 
followed  the  war  of  1812-15;  the  Maine  boundary  dispute; 
the  outcry  for  "fifty-four-forty-or-fight;"  the  denunciation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty;  the  McKinley  Act,  the  Alaska 
Boundary  controversy — a  sequence  of  events  that  preserved 
alive  from  generation  to  generation  the  spark  of  resentment. 
Behind  these  active  agents  in  the  propagation  of  distrust 
was  the  powerful,  if  less  noticeable,  agency  created  by  the 
conviction,  growing  with  the  development  of  immigration 
to  the  States,  that  the  people  of  the  Republic  were  no  longer 
predominatingly  of  British  descent;  that  non-British  ideals 
were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  and  that  the  Americans  were 
becoming  a  foreign  people,  and  were  not  merely  a  branch 
severed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  trunk.  Then  came  the  cata- 
clysm. The  world  rocked  on  its  foundations — but  the  United 
States  pursued  its  business  as  usual;  tolerated  German  out- 
rages; protested  the  British  blockade.     Canada,  stoking  her 
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blood  and  gold  into  the  furnace  of  war,  was  deeply  hurt  at 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  States — and  then  turned 
again  to  her  task  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  one  who 
would  say,  "It  is  as  I  expected."  Came  Wilson's  bugle-call 
to  action.  The  waters  of  the  great  deep  of  neutrality  were 
broken  up,  and  America  poured  forth  her  very  soul  in  a  wave 
of  passionate  indignation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  stood 
united  against  a  common  foe.  The  gap  of  a  century  and  a 
half  was  bridged.  The  essential  unity  of  our  aims,  of  our 
national  ideals,  was  made  manifest.  We  had  scratched  the 
dollar-chasing  American — and  lo,  he  was  a  man  and  a  brother, 
quick  to  give  voice  to  appreciation  of  what  we  had  accom- 
plished, ready  to  revise  his  opinions  regarding  our  Mother 
Country  and  her  place  in  history.  The  friendship  thus 
strengthened  must  be  developed,  encouraged,  made  permanent. 
The  Union  Government,  forecasting  all  that  this  friend- 
ship will  mean  to  Canada  and  to  Britain,  must  do  what  it 
can  to  promote  fellowship  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
traditional  perfunctory  diplomatic  attitude  should  give  way 
to  one  of  undisguised  desire  for  the  closest  relationship  com- 
patible with  our  position  as  an  independent  nation  and  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire. 

And  so,  to  end  where  we  began.  The  opportunities  of 
the  Union  Government  are  limited  only  by  its  ability  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  its  mandate,  and  the  strength 
of  its  will  to  follow  that  mandate  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
It  were  a  thousand  pities  if  the  Government  cannot  rise  as 
high  as  its  fountain-head — cannot  match  the  courage  of  our 
sons  in  Flanders,  or  echo  the  determination  of  our  people  at 
home.  "History,"  some  one  has  said,  "  will  be  the  Huns'  greatest 
enemy."  It  will  be  Canada's  greatest  ally.  .  Even  a  weak 
Administration  cannot  impair  the  judgement  of  history  on 
what  she  has  done.  But  a  Government  of  high  ideals,  with 
a  constructive  policy,  can  do  much  at  this  juncture  to  make 
still  more  memorable  these  days  of  fate.  Will  our  Govern- 
ment prove  that  democracy,  self-sacrificing,  patient,  heroic, 
is  wise  also  in  its  choice  of  instruments?    Sir  Charles  Tupper 
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said  that  it  requires  a  great  country  and  great  circumstances 
to  develop  great  men.  We  possess  the  two  creative  conditions, 
and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  determine  if  out  of  these  conditions 
great  men  have  been  born.  The  Government  is  not  to  be 
content  with  efficiency  as  a  war  instrument.  It  must  seek 
to  translate  into  legislation  the  spirit  of  consecration  to 
duty  and  the  will  to  sacrifice  that  must,  in  time,  pass,  but 
that  to-day  possess  the  Canadian  people.  Great  tasks, 
greatly  done,  already  mark  the  New  Era.  We  no  longer 
consider  the  rustic  cackle  of  our  bourg  the  murmur  of  the. 
world.  Party  distinctions,  and  all  the  tow  of  trivial,  hamper- 
ing ambitions  that  follow  in  their  wake,  have  been  marooned. 
Now,  therefore,  is  the  time,  before  they  return  to  plague  and 
divide  us,  for  the  Government  to  take  its  courage  in  both 
hands  and  give  the  reforms  that  Administrations  less  favoured 
at  their  birth  have  failed  to  give.  Canada  has  in  many  ways 
approved  herself  the  "True  North."  The  obligation  lies 
heavily  on  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  colleagues — Gentlemen 
Adventurers  chartered  for  a  new  and  great  emprise — to 
maintain  her  claim  to  the  title. 

James  S.  Brierley 
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TN  the  last  number  of  the  University  Magazine  the  writer 
■■■  of  "  Paris  in  1871"  tells  of  his  remaining  in  the  city  after 
the  fall  of  the  Commune  and  of  studies  in  the  earlier  and 
equally  tragic  period  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1794. 
The  following  are  his  notes: 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Imp6riale,  now  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  I  spent  much  time.  By  a  marvel  of  good  fortune 
it  had  escaped  destruction  in  the  days  of  the  Commune;  I 
hardly  know  why,  for  it  is  near  the  Palais  Royal,  which  lay 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  storm.  It  was  too  early  yet  to 
study  the  history  of  events  in  the  recent  upheaval,  and  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Terror  nearly  eighty 
years  earlier.  I  followed  my  father's  example.  I  read  about 
it  day  after  day.  I  visited  its  scenes.  I  came  so  to  know 
its  personalities  that  in  those  days  I  think  I  lived  through 
two  revolutions,  the  one  in  the  present,  the  other  in  the  past. 
There  were  likenesses  and  contrasts,  and  they  all  had  their 
centre  in  beautiful,  civilized,  barbaric  Paris — the  Paris  of  the 
keenest,  coldest  insight  in  art  and  letters,  but  the  Paris,  too, 
of  unchastened  and  undisciplined  passions. 

To  me,  observing  this  play  of  passion,  feeling  it  n^self 
with  intensity  during  the  awful  days  which  I  had  just  seen, 
the  records  of  the  Paris  of  the  earlier  Terror  were,  as  my 
father  had  said  he  had  found  them,  singularly  bald  and 
untouched  with  emotion.  I  read  the  speeches  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  who  were  causing  this  terrible  drama,  and 
I  found  passion  in  denouncing  manoeuvres  of  opponents, 
bitter  hate  of  each  other;  but  I  found  little  that  expressed  the 
emotions  from  day  to  day  of  the  men  who  witnessed  the 
workings  of  revolutionary  rage.  A  Parisian  who  had  just 
seen  fifty  people  beheaded  would  chronicle  it  in  much  the 
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spirit  that  we  should  chronicle  to-day  the  meeting  in  the 
street  of  a  similar  number  of  people.  There  was  no  human 
setting  to  these  bald  records.  This  must  be  the  spirit  in 
which  a  soldier  comes  to  look  upon  war.  To  him  it  is  a 
mechanical  problem  of  the  impact  of  opposing  forces.  The 
human  drama  of  life  and  death  is  less  important  than  the 
military  problem.  It  is  not  from  a  soldier  that  one  gets 
harrowing  descriptions  of  battlefields.  These  the  person 
unused  to  war,  or  paid  to  chronicle  war,  describes.  And  the 
records  of  the  Terror  are  as  bald  as  a  soldier's  chronicle  of  a 
battle. 

There  were  a  few  human  records,  however,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  in  the  great  library  the  narrative  of  Arnault, 
a  famous  dramatist  of  the  time.  His  attitude  towards  the 
Terrorists  was  one  of  unmitigated  contempt.  They  were 
cannibals  who,  by  a  dire  turn  of  fortune,  had  for  a  time 
gained  control  of  Paris.  Arnault  was  living  quietly  in  Paris, 
occupied  with  his  literary  work,  a  little  nervous  for  his  own 
safety,  and  keeping  away  from  scenes  of  violence.  He  had  a 
horror  of  the  sight  of  blood  and  could  never  bear  to  see  even 
an  animal  suffer  death.  When  I  read  this  man's  book  I  felt 
that  his  outlook  was  rather  like  my  own.  He,  like  me,  was 
an  onlooker  at  tragic  scenes,  and  I  followed  with  fascinated 
interest  his  account  of  the  events  of  the  Terror.  He  avoided 
any  sight  of  the  orgies  of  "the  cannibals."  If  he  happened 
to  find  himself  near  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  and  saw  the 
crowds  gathering  for  the  daily  spectacle  he  ran  off  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

One  day  crossing  the  rue  de  la  F6ronnerie  he  saw  Marie 
Antoinette  in  a  tumbril  going  to  her  death  and  hurried  from 
the  awful  sight.  A  few  months  later,  on  April  4,  1794, 
Arnault  was  passing  along  the  rue  St.  Honore  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Again  he  met  the  procession  of  death.  He  had 
forgotten  what  now  he  remembered — that  there  was  to  be 
something  of  special  interest  this  afternoon,  for  criers  had 
gone  through  the  streets  to  announce  that  Dan  ton  was  to 
die.     Arnault  thought  swiftly  that,  much  as  he  hated  the 
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sight  of  blood,  he  should  like  to  see  Danton  die.  Two  men 
were  then  most  conspicuous  before  the  public  as  leaders  in 
the  revolution  They  were  Danton  and  Robespierre.  Arnault 
despised  them  both.  To  him  they  were  wild  beasts.  But  he 
distinguished  between  them.  Danton  was  a  lion,  Robespierre 
only  a  savage  tiger.  Danton  was  a  vulgar  demagogue,  but 
he  had  spoken  openly  and  taken  the  risks  that  courage  takes; 
Robespierre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  secretive,  cowardly, 
bloodthirsty.  Between  them  these  men  had  caused  hundreds 
to  die,  but  now,  by  a  turn  of  fickle  fortune,  Danton  was 
himself  going  to  execution.  Arnault  had  encountered  him 
only  once.  He  had  been  with  a  friend  at  the  theatre  and 
they  had  talked  too  audibly.  Suddenly  a  big  man  sitting  in 
front  of  them  turned  and  said  politely:  "M.  Arnault,  will  you 
permit  me  to  hear  just  as  if  they  were  playing  one  of  your  own 
dramas?"  The  big  man  was  Danton.  He  and  Arnault 
knew  each  other  by  sight,  but  they  spoke  only  this  once. 

And  now,  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  Danton  was  passing 
along  to  the  scaffold.  M.  Arnault  was  glad;  it  might  mean  the 
end  of  the  savagery  that  was  disgracing  civilization.  There 
now  he  could  see  him,  the  man  who  had  made  audacity  his 
religion ;  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  after  the  king  had 
been  overthrown  in  August,  1792;  the  man  who  in  September 
might  have  checked  the  plan  of  taking  from  the  prisons 
hundreds  of  royalists  to  be  butchered,  but  who  had  permitted 
the  mob  to  go  on  with  its  dread  work,  since  it  was  time,  as  he 
said,  for  the  people  to  have  their  revenge.  He  had  led  France 
into  the  fatuous  course  of  declaring  war  on  all  monarchies. 
Now  his  day  had  come,  and  he  was  struck  down  by  his  former 
friends. 

Arnault  looked  with  eager  eyes  to  see  the  great  figure  of 
Danton.  There  were  many  carts  laden  with  victims,  but  no 
one  could  fail  to  mark  Danton.  There  he  was  standing  in  a 
cart  with  two  others,  and  these  two  others  men  of  letters  like 
Arnault  himself — Camille  Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine. 
Danton  was  standing  between  them,  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back.     The  two  men  of  letters  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
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horror  of  their  position.  Fabre  was  hardly  conscious,  indeed 
almost  dead  already.  Camille,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strug- 
gling, and  in  his  struggles  he  had  torn  away  the  collar  and 
shirt  from  his  neck.  "It  was  I  who  in  1789  called  you  to 
arms,"  he  shouted  out  to  the  crowd;  "my  crime  is  to  have 
shed  tears" — tears  he  meant  for  the  sufferings  of  the  very 
people  who  now  jeered  as  they  watched  him  go  to  his  death. 
An  aristocratic  figure  was  there  in  a  waggon — Herault  de 
S6chelles,  a  Parisian  man  of  pleasure,  but  a  leader  in  the 
new  movement.  His  air  was  tranquil  and  indifferent;  he 
seemed,  indeed,  detached  from  life*  He  was  overdoing  the 
part  of  Socrates,  says  the  dramatist  who  watched  him.  So 
striking  was  his  attitude  that  the  crowd,  which  rarely  knew 
the  names  of  those  in  the  tumbrils,  asked  who  he  was.  Danton 
nearly  every  one  knew,  and  his  air  was  one  of  disdain.  He 
was  not  pale  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  the  flushed  complexion 
of  a  man  returning  from  a  banquet.  As  they  passed  a  cafe* 
Danton  saw  a  man  making  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  in  the 
tumbrils.  It  was  David  the  painter,  a  bitter  foe.  "You 
lacquey,"  Danton  shouted  out  to  him. 

Here  truly  was  a  scene  for  a  tragedian,  and  Arnault,  in 
spite  of  his  horror  of  blood,  felt  that  he  must  see  the  end  of 
the  drama.  He  had  an  appointment  with  his  friend  M6hul, 
the  great  musician,  who  lived  in  the  rue  de  la  Monnaie.  This 
errand  he  could  quickly  finish  and  he  might  then  hurry  back 
to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  and  be  in  time.  He  ran  to 
M6hul's  house,  despatched  his  business  in  a  word  or  two  and 
told  him  to  what  spectacle  he  was  hurrying.  M6hul,  who 
shared  his  horror  of  blood,  would  now  have  gone  with  him, 
had  he  not  been  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers.  Why  should 
one  be  disturbed  in  the  leisure  of  home  even  though  dozens 
of  men  were  almost  passing  the  door  on  the  way  to  execution  ? 
Arnault  ran  back  through  the  rue  St.  Honore  and  then  into 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  looks  out  upon  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  It  was  a  warm^spring  afternoon.  The 
lilacs  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  were  in  full  bloom. 
Evening  was  near  and  the  sun  was  already  setting  in  the  west. 
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Arnault  stood  by  the  railing  of  the  garden  and  looked  through 
the  iron  bars  at  the  scene  before  him. 

A  crowd  filled  the  great  square.  Rising  above  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  was  the  dark  mass  of  the  scaffold.  As  Arnault 
looked  out  to  the  west  the  scaffold  had  the  setting  sun  as  a 
background,  and  the  figures  on  it  stood  in  dark  outline  against 
this  bright  light.  The  executioner  had  already  begun  when 
Arnault  arrived  at  his  point  of  observation.  Against  the 
bright  light  in  the  sky  appeared  a  dark  figure  as  it  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  At  the  top  other  dark  figures  sur- 
rounded it  while  it  was  being  bound  to  the  plank.  Then  the 
figures  separated  slightly.  The  knife  could  be  seen  poised 
high  in  the  air  in  the  groove  in  which  it  ran.  When  Arnault 
saw  it  begin  to  move  he  knew  that  a  head  was  about  to  fall. 
Then  another  dark  figure  climbed  the  scaffold;  again  there 
was  a  confusion  of  figures  about  it,  a  pause,  and  again  the 
knife  fell.  Danton,  we  know,  stood  among  the  steadily 
diminishing  group  of  men  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  with 
their  backs  to  it,  probably,  as  Sanson,  the  executioner,  wished, 
that  they  might  not  see  their  friends  perish.  Danton  had  a 
word  of  cheer  for  each  victim.  When  one  of  them  tried  to 
kiss  him  in  farewell  and  the  executioner  checked  the  move- 
ment, Danton  said,  "You  cannot  prevent  our  heads  kissing 
in  the  basket."  He  was  himself  the  last  to  die.  "The  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,"  says  Arnault;  "at  the  foot  of  this 
horrible  scaffold,  with  its  great  mass  in  colossal  silhouette 
against  the  sky,  I  saw  rise  up,  like  one  of  Dante's  shades,  this 
tribune.  His  figure,  half  brightened  by  the  setting  sun, 
seemed  as  likely  to  be  rising  from  the  tomb  as  about  to  enter 
it.  Nothing  could  be  bolder  than  the  countenance  of  this 
atheist  of  the  Revolution,  nothing  more  formidable  than  the 
outline  of  his  profile  which  defied  the  axe  or  than  the  expression 
furnished  by  that  head,  which,  though  about  to  fall,  seemed 
still  to  dictate  laws."  Men  shook  with  horror  mingled  with 
admiration  when  they  repeated  some  of  the  last  words  that 
fell  from  Danton's  lips.  "Above  all  things  don't  forget  to 
show  my  [head  to  the  people;  it  is  good  to  look  at."  But  there 
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was  a  softer  note:  "My  beloved,  shall  I  no  more  behold  you  ? " 
he  murmured;  and  then  "Come,  Danton,  no  weakness."  In 
the  weary  days  in  prison  he  had  talked  much,  they  said,  of 
trees  and  of  life  in  the  country.  It  was  the  springtime,  and 
he  longed  for  the  freshness  of  the  green  fields. 

Witnessing  the  death  of  Danton  so  cured  Arnault  of  his 
horror  of  blood  that,  when  Robespierre's  turn  came,  in  July, 
he  went  deliberately  to  see  the  execution.  A  great  crowd 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  laden  waggons  through  the  streets. 
Robespierre,  his  jaw  shattered  by  a  shpt,  was  a  ghastly  object 
as  he  lay  with  his  head  tied  up.  He  spoke  no  word  from  the 
time  he  was  seized  until  his  death.  The  crowd  which  a  few 
short  weeks  before  had  jeered  at  Robespierre's  victims  now 
hurled  maledictions  at  Robespierre  and  even  raised  their 
hands  to  strike  him.  For  Danton  there  had  been  some  who 
felt  pity;  for  Robespierre  there  was  only  hate.  Arnault 
watched  with  something  like  glee  the  end  of  the  man  who, 
while  he  preached  equality,  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  equals. 
Perhaps  Sanson  handled  his  victim  roughly.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  bandage  on  Robespierre's  wound  was  removed,  he 
gave  a  great  cry  of  pain.  Arnault  saw  him  disappear  as  he 
had  seen  Danton  disappear  and  went  off,  no  doubt  breathing 
more  freely  than  for  months  before.  A  wag  of  the  time  wrote 
an  epitaph  for  Robespierre: 

Passant,  ne  pleure  pas  mon  sort ; 
Si  je  vivais,  tu  serais  mort. 
(Weep  not  for  mo,  0  passer  by; 
For  had  I  lived,  you  here  would  lit 

I  had  been  a  witness  of  a  second  Terror,  and  these  scenes 
from  the  first  Terror  fascinated  me.  I  quite  understood  why 
many  a  high-minded  man  thought  the  Terror  to  be  necessa^. 
Well-ordered  States  had  always  been  ruthless  in  punishing 
those  guilty  of  treason.  In  England  it  was  the  law  until 
1870  that  the  man  convicted  of  treason  should  be  drawn  in  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution.  There  he  was  to  be  hanged 
and,  after  other  indescribable  horrors,  his  body  was  to  be 
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divided  into  four  quarters.  Usually  these  quarters  were 
exposed  in  some  public  place  in  as  many  different  towns  in 
order  to  promote  loyalty.  When  we  condemn  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  we  should  not  forget  that  little  more 
than  a  century  earlier,  even  in  mild  England,  mangled  human 
fragments  were  jolted  in  carts  over  rough  country  roads  to  be 
exposed  in  shapeless  masses  in  quiet  towns  that  the  people 
might  learn  the  blessedness  of  shouting  "God  save  the  King." 
Loyalty  was  ruthless  against  treason,  and  when  the  old 
treason  became  the  new  loyalty  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
new  smote  the  old  relentlessly. 

During  that  summer  in  Paris  I  often  visited  a  scene  which 
never  failed  to  move  me  profoundly.  It  was  Picpus,  the  little 
burial  place  where  He  more  than  thirteen  hundred  victims  of 
the  last  terrible  days  of  the  Terror.  Many  of  them  were  of 
high  rank,  and  their  relatives  have  been  able  to  preserve  this 
sacred  spot,  little  changed  from  what  it  was  when  some  of  the 
noblest  in  France  were,  not  laid,  but  tossed  pell-mell  into  this 
resting  place.  For  months  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  had 
been  the  place  of  execution.  It  was  then,  and  as  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  it  remains  still,  the  centre  of  interest  in  Paris. 
The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  bordered  its  eastern  side.  Upon 
it  looked  out  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries.  That  grim  black 
object,  dominated  by  two  high  wooden  posts  which  stood 
near  its  centre,  and  about  which  a  degraded  crowd  gathered 
daily  to  witness  scenes  of  blood,  was  not  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  The  members  of  the  Convention  now  sitting  in  the 
Tuileries  came  to  dislike  having  a  full  view  of  the  grisly 
thing,  the  witness  to  the  horror  of  their  work.  The  people 
of  the  district  actually  complained  that  the  air  was  tainted 
and  that  the  burials  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of  the 
Madeleine  and  in  the  Pare  Monceau  were  likely  to  provoke  a 
pestilence.  The  shopkeepers,  too,  thought  that  the  execu- 
tions injured  business.  Then,  as  now,  Paris  liked  to  do  its 
shopping  in  the  late  afternoon.  Yet  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  executions  took  place,  and  a  vicious  crowd  gathered  in  the 
great  shopping  street,  the  rue  St.  Honore,  to  see  the  tumbrils 
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■go  by.  For  safety  the  shopkeepers  had  to  close  their  doors 
and  thus  lose  the  best  fruits  of  the  day. 

The  remedy  was  to  remove  the  scaffold  from  the  great 
Place,  and  this  was  done.  In  the  far  east  of  Paris  was  a  public 
square,  known  formerly  as  the  Place  du  Trone.  The  name 
was  changed  first  to  Place  du  Trone  Renverse"  and  later  to 
the  Place  de  la  Nation.  It  was  and  still  is  a  working-class 
quarter.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  perhaps  less 
sensitive  than  those  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  At  any  rate  here,  for  six  terrible  weeks  before 
Robespierre  fell  and  the  Terror  ended,  the  executions  took 
place  and  thirteen  hundred  persons  were  beheaded — an 
average  of  more  than  thirty  a  day.  Near  by,  only  a  few 
streets  away,  was  a  large  field  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
White  Sisters.  It  had  become  national  property  when  the 
church  lands  had  been  confiscated  and  had  been  leased  to 
someone.  Now  the  city  of  Paris  took  it  for  public  purposes, 
and  a  corner  of  it  was  made  into  a  burial  plaee.  As  the  execu- 
tions took  place  in  the  late  afternoons,  the  burials  must  have 
been  chiefly  at  night.  The  road  was  so  bad  that  sometimes 
the  laden  waggons  stuck  in  the  deep  sand,  and  reinforcements 
of  horses  were  needed  to  drag  them  out. 

Perhaps  I  was  morbid  in  those  melancholy  days,  but  this 
place,  as  I  have  said,  fascinated  me.  My  father  had  written 
to  me  about  it,  and  had  told  me  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  it 
in  April  of  one  year.  It  was,  he  said,  a  glowing  spring  day, 
with  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  warm  sin.  In  the  Place  de  la 
Nation  a  fair  was  going  on  and  a  great  and  noisy  crowd  had 
gathered.  There  were  merry-go-rounds  with  the  pleasure 
seekers  mounted  on  strange  beasts,  on  pigs,  cows,  and  weird 
horses,  circling  in  the  air.  Steam-made  music  filled  the  air. 
He  asked  himself  whether  of  all  these  thousands  in  the  square 
there  wasxeven  one  who  realized  the  scenes  which  that  spot 
had  witnessed.  He  had  gone  from  this  noise  to  the  quiet 
spot  a  few  hundred  yards  away  where  the  dead  he  under  the 
green  turf.  There  he  had  spent  a  peaceful  hour  and,  as 
night  was  drawing  on,  he  had  come  back  again  to  the  blare 
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and  the  strident  music  of  the  square.  He  begged  me  not  to 
miss  so  vivid  a  contrast. 

It  was  not  in  April,  but  in  June  and  July,  that  I  haunted 
this  little  cemetery  of  Picpus,  exactly  seventy-seven  years 
after  its  tragic  history  had  begun.  To  reach  it  one  enters  by 
a  doorway  in  the  white  wall  of  the  convent  extending  along 
the  street.  Then  one  crosses  a  courtyard  into  a  great  garden 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Usually  I  saw  some  nuns  standing 
or  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  or  under  one  or  another 
of  the  few  trees.  Like  my  father  I  wondered  if  these  occupants 
of  to-day  realized  what  had  taken  place  here  in  the  past. 
The  cemetery  lies  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  garden  from 
the  point  of  entrance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  Its 
most  sacred  spot  is  a  separate  enclosure  at  the  far  end,  walled 
off  and  only  to  be  seen  by  strangers  through  the  iron  railing 
of  the  gate.  The  enclosure  is  small,  not  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  room.  Through  the  grill  one  sees  a  few  cypress  trees,  a 
rich  green  turf.  Underneath,  in  the  unchanged  and  untouched 
confusion  of  the  days  of  the  Terror,  when  rude  hands  tossed 
them  here  in  the  darkness  of  night,  lie  the  bones  of  thirteen 
hundred  men  and  women. 

Of  men  and  women — yes,  the  women  were  numerous; 
there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  who  went 
to  their  death  here  during  those  last  terrible  weeks  of  the 
Terror.  Since  the  policy  was  to  inspire  all  classes  with  such 
fear  that  no  one  should  dare  to  raise  a  hand  against  the 
republic,  it  was  thought  well  to  strike  every  rank  and  every 
age.  Over  a  hundred  perished  who  were  under  twenty-one. 
There  were  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  and  one  child  of  fourteen. 
There  were  ten  of  eighty  years  and  more.  There  were  persons 
of  high  rank,  a  German  prince  allied  to  the  Prussian  royal 
house,  more  than  one  duchess,  a  marchioness  so  old  as  to  be 
childish  in  senility,  and  a  viscountess  so  young  and  fair  that 
to  those  who  saw  her  die  she  seemed  only  a  girl.  Science  was 
struck  down  here  in  the  person' of  Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist, 
and  poetry  was  wounded  when  fell  the  head  of  Andre  Chenier. 
The  names  of  all  the  victims  are  now   inscribed  on  slabs  of 
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marble  in  a  chapel  near  by,  built  in  their  memory.  Here  are 
still  offered  up  daily  prayers  for  the  souls  of  these  martyrs 
who  perished  in  1794.  Once  a  year  members  of  their  families 
come  here  in  the  fresh  springtime.  They  wear  sombre  black, 
and  they  walk  in  solemn  procession  from  the  church  to  the 
quiet  corner  where  lie  their  dead  in  what  they  call  the  field 
of  the  martyrs. 

I  tried  to  find  some  vivid  record  of  the  martyrdoms. 
Here  on  the  chapel  wall  were  the  names  of  sixteen  nuns  who 
all  perished  on  the  same  day.  Did  they  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  which  led  up  to  death  in  a  little  group  wearing  the 
robes  of  their  order  ?  Did  they  moan  and  weep  or  did  they, 
like  most  of  those  overtaken  by  this  awful  fate,  meet  death  in 
calm  and  self-contained  silence  ?  Did  those  who  still  re- 
mained alive  whisper  a  tearful  goodbye  to  the  one  of  their 
number  just  summoned  to  mount  the  terrible  ladder  ?  We 
do  not  know.  Few  records  exist  of  the  last  moments  of  those 
who  perished. 

I  found  one,  however,  which  told  the  story  of  three 
ladies  all  belonging  to  one  noble  family;  they  were  the 
Marquise  de  Noailles,  her  daughter-in-law  the  Duchesse 
d'Agen,  and  her  grand-daughter  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles, 
daughter  of  the  Duchess.  They  had  been  accused  of  taking 
part,  while  prisoners  in  the  Luxembourg,  in  an  imaginary 
conspiracy.  Almost  from  the  first  they  had  realized  that  the 
scaffold  would  probably  be  their  fate.  The  ladies  belonged 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  circle  that  was  as  austere  in  respect  to 
religion  as  were  the  English  Puritans  of  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
At  first  these  devout  aristocrats  had  been  confined  in  their 
own  house.  One  day  when  an  old  priest,  named  Perrichon, 
paid  them  a  visit,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  the  Vicomtesse 
de  Noailles,  asked  him  whether,  should  need  arise,  he  would 
accompany  them  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Surely  no  more 
searching  question  was  ever  put  to  a  spiritual  counsellor. 
The  Christian  faith  was  proscribed  in  France;  the  exercise  of 
a  priest's  functions  was  prohibited;  all  spiritual  ministrations 
to  the  condemned  were  forbidden;  and  the  penalty  for  dis- 
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obeying  the  law  was  likely  to  be  death.  The  old  priest,  who 
was  a  timid  soul,  hesitated  in  his  alarm.  The  thought,  how- 
ever, came  to  him  that  God  would  protect  him,  and  he  gave 
the  promise. 

It  was  not  easy  to  know  at  what  time  he  might  be 
required.  The  ladies  were  carried  off  to  prison  and  the  names 
of  those  to  be  tried  on  any  given  day  were  not  announced 
beforehand.  The  Court  sat  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  from  ten 
to  two,  and  at  four  the  tumbrils  arrived  to  carry  to  the  scaffold 
those  who  had  just  been  condemned.  One  morning  when  M. 
Perrichon  was  about  to  go  out  a  knock  came  to  his  door.  He 
opened  it  to  find  the  Noailles  children  with  their  tutor,  who 
was  pale  and  tearful.  Leaving  the  children  to  play  in  the 
outer  room,  the  tutor  followed  the  priest  to  his  bed-chamber 
and  then  told  his  terrible  news.  The  ladies  were  at  that 
moment  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  they  would  be 
executed  immediately  after  trial;  he  had  come  to  ask  the 
priest  to  keep  his  word.  Naturally  the  priest  was  staggered 
and,  for  the  moment,  overcome.  But  he  recovered  himself 
quickly  and  hurriedly  changed  his  dress  to  the  dark  blue 
coat  and  red  vest  which  he  had  promised  to  wear  that  the 
ladies  might  the  more  readily  know  him  in  the  crowd.  He 
dared  not,  of  course,  wear  his  clerical  dress. 

The  priest  went  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  tried  in 
vain  to  enter  that  beautiful  room  where  the  dread  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  setting.  Someone  who  came  out  told 
him  that  the  verdict  had  been  rendered.  Finding  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  he  went  away,  not  wholly  sorry,  it  seems 
from  his  narrative,  to  be  checked  in  carrying  out  a  dangerous 
promise.  He  called  to  see  a  lady  whom  he  could  trust.  By 
this  time  he  had  a  raging  headache,  and  he  begged  her  to  make 
him  a  cup  of  coffee.  After  he  drank  it  his  courage'  returned, 
and  she  urged  him  to  try  still  to  discharge  the  sacred  duty  he 
had  promised  to  perform.  Accordingly,  with  slow  and  hesi- 
tating steps,  and  with,  he  admits,  the  hope  in  his  heart  that 
he  might  not  find  those  whom  he  sought,  he  went  back  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice. 
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There,  at  five  o'clock,  he  still  saw  no  sign  that  the 
victims  were  to  go  to  the  scaffold  that  day.  He  waited  rest- 
lessly, mounted  the  steps  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  walked  up 
and  down  inside  and  outside  the  great  Palais  de  Justice,  sat 
down,  stood  up,  all  the  time  passing  no  word  with  any  of  the 
people  whom  he  met.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  great  court  in 
front  of  the  palace  from  which  the  tumbrils  always  started. 
He  tried  not  to  look  agitated,  but  his  inner  thought  was  that 
within  two  hours  those  whom  he  sought  would  be  dead. 
Presently  there  was  a  movement  in  the  outer  court.  He 
took  his  place  near  the  door  through  *which  the  condemned 
always  came.  Already  the  tumbrils  were  standing  there  and 
the  victims  soon  appeared. 

The  carts  were  long  in  loading,  for  to-day  there  were 
many  to  go  to  execution,  forty-four  in  all.  In  the  first  cart 
were  placed  eight  women.  The  cart  moved  to  a  point  near 
where  the  priest  stood,  and  waited.  He  scanned  the  faces 
eagerly;  seven  he  did  not  know,  but  the  eighth,  a  very  old 
lady,  he  recognized.  She  was  sitting  on  a  rough  bench  with 
her  hands  tied  behind  her  back;  it  was  the  old  Marchioness, 
now  past  eighty,  and  in  her  second  childhood.  The  priest 
hoped  that  the  other  two  ladies,  his  friends,  might  have  been 
spared.  But  a  second  tumbril  was  quickly  filled.  There 
were  six  men  and  two  women,  and,  alas,  the  two  women  were 
the  Duchesse  d'Agen  and  her  daughter.  The  younger  lady, 
dressed  all  in  white,  showed  a  tender  solicitude  for  her  mother, 
and  the  six  men,  strangers  to  the  ladies,  moved  a  little  aside 
so  as  to  give  them  as  much  space  as  possible.  The  other 
carts  were  in  time  filled;  but  the  first  one  had  to  stand  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  procession  of  tumbrils  was  ready 
to  move.  All  the  time  the  savage  crowd  feasted  its  eyes  upon 
the  victims  and  wished  to  see  something  in  their  demeanour 
that  should  make  the  scene  vividly  tragic.  "See  the  young 
lady,"  the  priest  heard  someone  near  him  say,  "how  she 
moves;  she  speaks,  she  does  not  seem  sad."  The  carts  started. 
The  priest  hoped  he  would  be  observed  by  the  ladies,  and  was 
ready  to  make  the  sign  of  absolution.     He  saw  the  young 
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Viscountess  looking  about  on  every  side.  But  she  did  not 
see  him,  and  the  tumbrils  were  gone  with  his  mission  still 
unfulfilled. 

The  priest  hurried  to  intercept  the  procession  on  its  long 
way  to  the  Place  du  Trone  Renverse\  Before  it  reached  the 
Pont  du  Change  he  was  able  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  The  tumbrils  passed  him,  but 
again  the  ladies  did  not  see  him.  He  followed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge,  but  the  crowd  was  too  dense  and 
he  could  not  get  near  the  tumbrils.  Again  was  he  tempted 
to  give  up.  He  had  done  all  he  could.  He  was  tired;  his 
head  was  aching;  and  he  wanted  to  go  home  and  not  to  follow 
this  dread  procession  to  the  scene  of  horror.  Then  a  singular 
thing  happened.  Suddenly  a  great  storm  broke  over  Paris;  a 
fierce  wind  swept  through  the  streets;  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
In  an  instant  the  streets  were  cleared.  To  see  a  grim  tragedy 
the  curious  and  morbid  crowd  had  no  need  to  wait  to-day  and 
be  drenched  to  the  skin;  to-morrow  it  could  see  another 
cortege  not  less  interesting  than  this ;  and  it  hurried  to  shelter. 
The  priest  saw  that  he  could  now  approach  the  tumbrils; 
again  he  spurred  himself  to  his  task;  he  was  able  to  draw 
near  the  two  ladies;  they  saw  him  and  he  murmured  the 
Church's  absolution. 

When  the  tumbrils  reached  their  destination  the  rain  had 
ceased.  Troops  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and  the  priest,  soaked 
to  the  skin  and  shivering,  partly  no  doubt  at  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle,  took  his  place  among  the  spectators.  They  were 
again  numerous  and  were  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves. 
The  priest  thought  that  the  executioner  did  his  work  with 
promptness  and  tact.  All  the  condemned  were  placed  with 
their  backs  to  the  scaffold  so  that  they  might  not  see  the 
actual  beheading.  The  chief  executioner  was  a  tall,  stout 
man,  who  kept  a  rose  in  his  mouth.  His  sleeves  were  turned 
up,  his  hair  was  tied  in  a  queue,  his  features  were  regular  and 
striking.  He  did  his  work  coolly  and  skilfully.  Every  detail 
of  that  scene  the  priest  noted.  He  spares  us  nothing  of  the 
terrible  things  he  saw  as  he  stood  there  watching  for  the  last 
moments  of  the  noble  women  who  had  been  his  friends. 
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The  youngest  of  them  saw  him,  turned  her  eyes  up  to 
heaven  and  then  lowered  them  to  the  earth.  The  crowd 
jeered  at  her  as  the  Jews  jeered  at  Christ  on  the  cross. 
"See  how  content  she  is,  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she 
prays — but  what  good  will  it  do  her?"  They  hurled  insults 
at  the  poor  senile  old  marchioness,  who  was  allowed  to  sit  on 
a  wooded  bench  while  she  awaited  her  turn.  She  was  the 
third  to  die  in  that  company  of  more  than  forty.  The 
seventh  woman  to  die  was  the  Duchesse  d'Agen.  Her  manner, 
says  the  watching  priest,  was  exactly  what  it  had  been  when 
she  went  to  the  Holy  Table.  She  wished  to  die  before  her 
daughter,  and  this,  too,  her  daughter  wished.  The  priest  was 
watching  every  slightest  incident,  and  he  had  extremely 
observant  eyes.  With  hands  tied  the  ladies  could  do  nothing 
for  themselves.  As  the  executioner's  rough  hands  removed 
the  head  covering  of  the  Duchesse  he  failed  to  see  that  it 
was  held  by  a  pin.  In  removing  it  he  pulled  her  hair  with 
some  force  and  caused  a  look  of  pain  in  her  face.  When  the 
mother  disappeared,  her  daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles, 
took  her  place.  She  was  in  white,  and  looked  younger  than 
her  four  and  twenty  years.  The  crowd  was  shouting  insults 
and  curses.  She  heard  a  young  man  blaspheming,  and  turned 
to  beg  him  to  ask  pardon  of  God.  She,  too,  suffered  pain 
when  her  head  covering  was  pulled  off.  She  is  happy  in 
being  dead,  thought  the  priest  when  he  heard  her  head  fall. 
She  had  seen  him  as  he  stood  so  near  and  he  had  heard  her 
murmur  an  adieu  to  her  dear  ones. 

Now  that  she,  the  last  of  the  three,  was  gone  his  mission 
was  completed,  and  he  thought  of  hurrying  away  from  the 
scene,  though  still  there  were  more  than  thirty  to  be  executed. 
One  of  them,  however,  attracted  his  attention  and  he  waited. 
The  man  was  of  medium  stature  and  of  solid  figure.  His 
countenance  was  imposing.  Though,  with  a  touch  of  con- 
sideration, the  executioner  had  arranged  the  condemned  in 
rows,  their  backs  to  the  scaffold  and  their  faces  towards  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  this  man  was  not  content  merely  to 
await  his  turn.     He  wished  to  observe  what  was  going  on 
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and  stepped  out  from  the  others  and  turned  towards  the 
scaffold.  When  his  turn  came  he  mounted  the  steps  firmly, 
looked  carefully  and  unmoved  at  the  executioners,  the 
apparatus  of  death  and  the  plank  on  which  he  was  to  be 
strapped.  His  name,  as  our  priest  learned,  was  Gossin.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  and  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  dividing  France  into  depart- 
ments in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  priest 
thought  his  demeanour  was  even  too  proud  and  disdainful. 
This  man  was  the  twelfth  person  to  be  executed.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  and  growing  dark.  There  were  many  still  to 
die,  but  the  priest  had  had  enough.  Suddenly  he  realized 
that  he  was  chilled  and  freezing  in  his  wet  clothing,  and  he 
hurried  away  home.  He  had  surely  had  a  day  of  emotions, 
and  his  keen  eye  had  noted  with  striking  vividness  the  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed.  That  night  Picpus  was  again  the 
scene  of  the  dread  things  that  followed  death.  The  carts 
with  their  silent  burdens  came  across  the  rough  field  to  the 
burial  place.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  little 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  It  was  done  under  cover  of 
night,  and  few  knew  that  hundreds  of  dead  had  been  laid  in 
a  corner  of  this  quiet  field. 

Eight  years  passed.  The  Revolution  ended  in  the  only 
way  it  could  end  by  bringing  France  under  the  mastery  of 
the  triumphant  soldier.  When  the  sway  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  established  he  aimed  at  the  reconciliation  of  classes. 
The  aristocrats  began  to  come  back.  Among  these  were 
Madame  de  Montaigu-Noailles  and  the  Marquise  de  Lafayette, 
daughters  of  the  Duchesse  d'Agen.  One  of  their  first  cares 
was  to  find  the  place  of  burial  of  their  martyred  mother,  of 
their  grandmother  and  of  their  sister.  It  was  not  easy,  but 
Madame  de  Montagu  persevered.  She  went  among  the 
houses  in  the  poor  quarter  near  the  square  where  the  executions 
had  taken  place.  Some  who  could  tell  her  nothing  sent  her 
on  to  others  who  might  be  able  to  help  her,  for  traditions 
had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  these  unlettered 
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people.     At  last  she  found  an  eye-witness.     This  was  M'lle 
Paris,  a  poor  mender  of  lace,  and  she  told  this  pathetic  story. 

Her  father,  an  old  man,  had  served  the  noble  family  of 
Brissac  for  thirty  years;  her  brother  was  an  employe  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Guard.  This  brother  was  the  support 
of  the  family,  for  his  father,  after  the  Revolution  had  ruined 
his  patrons,  no  longer  received  his  pension,  and  during  the 
Terror  she  herself  could  find  no  lace  to  mend.  One  day  her 
brother  did  not  come  home  at  the  usual  hour.  She  went  out 
to  seek  news  of,  him  and  when  she  returned,  after  a  vain 
search,  she  found  the  house  deserted;  her  father,  too,  was  gone. 
During  her  absence  the  poor  old  man,  hardly  able  to  walk, 
had  been  dragged  off  to  prison,  and  her  brother,  she  after- 
wards learned,  had  been  arrested  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day.  She  could  never  find  of  what  crime  they  were  accused. 
The  authorities  would  neither  arrest  her  nor  permit  her  to 
visit  the  accused.  The  only  time  she  saw  them  was  when 
they  passed  through  the  street  in  a  tumbril  on  the  way  to 
execution.  A  friend  who  saw  her  in  the  watching  crowd 
tried  to  lead  her  away;  she  would  not  go,  and  the  friend 
himself  went  off  in  tears.  She  saw  her  father  and  her  brother 
beheaded.  If  she  did  not  die  upon  the  spot  it  was,  she  said, 
only  because  God  supported  her.  She  did  not  fall  down; 
she  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  seeing  nothing,  hearing 
nothing,  murmuring  prayers  in  a  mechanical  way.  When 
she  came  back  to  consciousness  the  square  was  nearly  deserted. 
Laden  tumbrils  were  just  setting  out  on  the  road  to  the 
fields  under  the  guard  of  gendarmes.  She  could  hardly  walk; 
she  did  not  know  where  they  were  going,  but  she  followed  them. 
They  went  over  the  rough  road  to  Picpus;  she  recognized  at 
once  the  convent  of  the  Augustinian  nuns.  Thus  it  was  that 
she  learned  where  her  relations  were  buried.  "  Since  that 
time,"  she  said,  "I  often  go  there;  winter  and  summer  it  is 
my  Sunday  walk." 

The  Noailles  family  and  others  whose  relatives  lay  in 
Picpus  bought  not  only  the  little  burial  place,  but  a  part  of 
the  adjoining  field,  and  secured  the  right  to  bury  in  it  their 
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own  dead.  The  enclosure,  sacred  to  the  martyrs,  was  walled 
off,  to  remain  forever  holy  ground  to  their  families.  The 
later  dead  are  in  an  outer  enclosure,  and  this  is  strewn  thick 
to-day  with  tombs  of  some  of  the  noblest  in  France.  General 
Lafayette  lies  here,  side  by  side  with  his  wife,  whose  mother 
and  four  or  five  other  members  of  the  Noailles  family  were 
among  the  martyrs.  Here  too  lie  members  of  the  LeVis 
family,  of  lineage  so  ancient  that  it  claims  kinship  with  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  Picpus  which  I  studied 
out  in  the  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune.  The  last 
time  I  went  there  was  on  July  27,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  Robespierre  fell  and  the  Terror  ended.  I  rang  the  bell 
of  the  entrance  door  on  the  white  wall  of  the  Convent.  I 
was  admitted  promptly  to  a  little  courtyard.  By  this  time 
the  attendant  knew  me  and  he  went  with  me  across  the  large, 
rather  bare,  garden  to  the  enclosure  of  the  cemetery.  We 
walked  through  the  outer  court  with  its  many  tombs,  and  I 
stood  again  at  the  grated  gate  enclosing  the  inner  spot  where 
the  foot  of  the  stranger  does  not  tread.  Evening  was  coming 
on  and  I  called  up  another  evening  just  seventy-seven  years 
earlier.  No  loving  hands  smoothed  out  the  distorted  limbs 
of  the  old  and  the  young  who  then  found  here  a  grave.  No 
one  who  cared  for  them  was  here  to  inspire  any  pity  or 
tenderness.  Rough  men  did  rough  tasks  and  "kindly.night 
concealed  the  horrors  of  their  work.  Three  of  those  who  lie 
here  came  vividly  before  me :  the  withered  old  marchioness,  a 
child  again  at  eighty-four;  her  fair  and  devout  grand-daughter; 
and,  last  of  all,  Andre  Chenier.  His  was  a  fiery  soul;  he  dared 
to  speak  out  boldly  and  he  perished.  The  attendant  was 
growing  impatient  that  I  should  leave;  perhaps  he  did  not 
like  to  linger  after  nightfall  in  this  haunted  spot.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  he  closed  behind  me  the  outer  gate  of  the 
Convent.  One  thought  weighed  me  down  as  I  walked  away: 
the  most  relentless  force  in  all  life  is  man's  cruelty  to  man. 

George  M.  Wrong 
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The  prophet,  after  fulfilling  his  long  and  hard  preparation  in  the  desert, 
had  denounced  the  sins  of  the  people  and  delivered  the  Lord's  message.  He 
has  long  looked  for  one  to  take  up  his  mantle  when  the  time  comes,  and  his 
choice  has  fatten  on  a  lad  for  whom  he  has  a  strong  affection.  But  the  lad 
has  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  proves  unequal  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
prophecy. 

This  crisis  opens  the  deeper  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  desires  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  life  of  ascetic  dedication,  with  the  final  cleaving 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  revelation  of  God's  will. 

Had  I  struck  you  full  in  the  face, 

And  said,  "As  God  liveth,  you  lie! 
Look  now  to  your  sword  and  His  grace, 

If  on  Him  such  as  thou  mayest  cry !" 

You  had  stood  to  your  ground  and  returned 
Blow  for  blow  and  a  thrust  for  a  thrust : 

Alas !    That  mine  anger  is  turned, 
From  the  flame  that  it  was,  into  dust ! 

I  should  know  if  you  are  the  Lord's, 
As  you  say  by  your  soft-spoken  mouth, 

Or  one  of  the  Philistine  hordes 
Come  up  from  the  lands  of  the  south. 

But  O  Son,  my  Son,  little  Son ! 

(I  am  soft,  somehow — is  it  age  ?— 
I  should  curse  you  as  once  I  had  done, 

But  something  has  failed  from  my  rage.) 

It  is  long,  it  is  long  since  the  day 

Jehovah  cried  out  on  my  sin, 
And  I  rose  while  the  dawn  was  yet  grey, 

With  naught  round  my  loins  but  a  skin. 
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And  with  locusts  and  honey  for  bread, 

And  the  parched,  desert  pools  for  my  drink, 

Impalpably  driven,  I  sped 

Till  I  came  to  the  world's  very  brink.     > 

It  is  long  since  I  came  back,  0  Tyre, 
From  the  Pit  that  I  saw  there  beneath ; 

And  I  thundered,  O  Sidon,  the  fire 

And  the  whirlwind  of  Judgement  and  Death ! 

"  Ah  Jehovah!  Jehovah!  Declare 
Not  yet  from  Thy  Word  have  I  failed ! 

Let  my  heart  and  my  soul  be  laid  bare, 
Not  yet  from  Thy  trust  have  I  quailed ! " 

So  I  cried  to  Him  just  ere  you  came, 

0  my  Son,  my  Son,  little  Son ! 
More  loudly  protesting  the  flame 

As  I  knew  in  my  heart  it  was  done. 

Did  I  cry  for  some  girl  I  had  known, 
Some  curious  way,  all  these  years, 

Since  I  thought  that  I  went  forth  alone, 
Now  remembered  in  bodings  and  fears  ? 

I  know  not !  Nay  only  I  know 

1  was  strangely,  infinitely  tired — 
In  the  heart  of  my  out-thundered  woe 

Peace,  only  peace,  I  desired. 

For  O  Son,  my  Son,  little  Son, 

I  dreamed  of  that  hour  when  I  hurled 

From  my  couch  at  the  daybreak  to  run 
Till  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  world. 

And  I  thought,  Lo,  my  strength  is  long  passed; 

I  have  spoken,  and  they  have  not  heard; 
On  him  shall  my  mantle  be  cast, 

And  he  shall  go  forth  with  my  word. 
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And  the  flame  of  my  prophecy  fired; 

As  of  old  in  the  trance  I  was  rapt; 
I  forgot  that  I  ever  was  tired, 

Till  suddenly,  reed-like,  I  snapped. 


For  a  son  df  my  flesh  did  I  cry, 
When  I  said,  "Lo,  the  son  of  my  soul !" 

And  at  once  as  the  light  of  mine  eyes 
I  loved  you  and  silently  stole 

With  a  whisper,  half  glad,  half  afraid, 

"  Are  you  he  ?    Are  you  he  ?    You  are  he !" 

As  though  I  had  spoke  to  a  maid, 
Not  a  lad  in  the  height  of  his  glee. 

Was  it  fancy  I  caught  in  your  mirth, 
Like  the  ground  of  an  infinite  theme, 

The  chant  of  the  tides  of  the  earth 
Flooding  in  on  a  silver- voiced  stream  ? 

And  I  laid  on  your  shoulder  a  hand, 
Forswearing  the  kiss  I  had  given, 

Torn  in  twain  by  Jehovah's  command, 
Yet  driven,  and  driven,  and  driven 

To  cry  out  His  Word  to  your  beauty, 
Though  with  flowers  I  covered  His  rod — ■ 

0  iron  and  pitiless  duty 

Thou  layest  on  Thy  servants,  Lord  God ! 


The  world  did  not  know  it,  I  poured 
The  vials  of  wrath  while  I  wept. 

I  spake  with  my  lips  for  the  Lord, 
But  to  you  in  the  stillness  I  crept. 
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> 

"  O  my  people,  my  people,"  I  cried, 

But  I  thought,  am  I  better  than  they  ? 
I  have  laboured  for  naught  but  my  pride, 
Has  the  Lord  but  to  me  shown  the  way  ? 

And  the  infinite  pathos  of  life 

Flooded  in  on  my  soul  like  a  wave, 

And,  broken,  I  cried  from  the  strife 
For  one  moment  of  love  ere  the  grave. 

And  the  bodings  and  fears  that  I  knew, 
Ere  you  came,  O  my  Son,  little  Son, 

They  clustered  and  clustered  round  you, 
Till  you  and  that  pathos  were  one. 

I  struck  the  world  full  in  the  face, 
But  I  only  could  look  in  your  eyes, 

And  plead  with  my  own  that  God's  grace 
In  your  heart  like  a  well-spring  might  rise. 

And  they  shone  for  a  space  with  new  light, 
And  your  hair  as  a  prophet's  was  blown, 

But,  ah  Watchman !  What  of  the  night  ? 
Ah,  what  was  your  faith  when  alone  ? 

I  watched  you  and  watched  you.     I  know 
That  you  felt  that  I  doubted  your  word  . 

Were  hurt  .    .    .   O  the  pity  .    .    .  but  oh ! 
My  heart  cried  out,  "Has  he  heard  ?" 

You  were  splendid  in  unsullied  youth, 
Had  you  need  to  the  desert  to  run  ? 

Had  you  need  of  repentance  and  ruth, 
WTien  your  life  was  hardly  begun  ? 

And  I  said,  I  am  old,  he  is  young, 

•  And  the  youth  that  I  had  was  a  day, 
He  is  wiser  than  I,  and  I  flung 

My  heart  and  my  soul  in  your  play. 
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And  ah,  had  you  known  how  I  quaffed 

The  wine  of  youth's  cup  once  again, 
How  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  me  laughed — 

Not  a  jot  of  my  mirth  did  I  feign. 

But  sometimes,  betweentimes,  I  burned 

With  the  old,  unslakeable  thirst, 
But  now  you  no  longer  turned, 

So  it  seemed,  with  a  flash  as  at  first. 

Had  I  pleaded  too  often  and  long  ? 

Or  perhaps  you  already  had  heard  ? 
Did  I  give  you  one  note  for  a  song  ? 

Did  my  prophecy  whine  to  a  gird  ? 

But  now  it  is  long  since  we  met, 

O  my  Son,  my  Son,  little  Son, 
And  it  may  be  I  wrong  you,  but  yet, 

Ah,  what  have  you  done — have  you  done  ? 

Now  judge  you  I  dare  not:  'tis  past, 

The  time  of  my  judgement  and  wrath ; 
But  on  whom  shall  my  mantle  be  cast, 

And  who  with  my  word  shall  go  forth  ? 

Wild  honey  and  locusts — ah,  must 

These  be  your  meat  ere  you  learn 
The  zeal  of  the  Lord — from  the  dust 

Must  you  drink  the  parched  pool  ere  you  burn  ? 

Yet  I  called  down  fire  from  above 

To  wither  my  people  with  flame, 
And  to  you  I  have  pleaded  with  love, 

And  oh,  little  Son,  'tis  the  same ! 

I  believed  (oh,  I  half  believe  still !) 
That  once  you  did  hear,  and  I  cried   .    .    . 

But  you  felt  I  had  pitted  my  will 

Against  yours,  and  you  shrank  back  in  pride. 
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And  a  gulf  that  widens  each  day 
Now  sunders  our  paths,  and  we  go 

Each  one  on  his  separate  way — 
Ah  whither  ?    Would  God  I  could  know ! 

I  could  suffer  the  pain  of  my  loss, 
Talk  and  play,  together,  like  prayer; 

Yea,  all  but  my  hope  were  as  dross 

Did  I  know  but  my  hope  were  your  care. 

Let  me  go  to  the  desert  again, 

Lest  I  fret  you,  my  Son,  little  Son : 

It  will  pass,  all  this  yearning  and  pain — 
When  my  dust  and  the  desert's  are  one. 

Or  once  more  shall  I  come  back  at  length,    ■ 
And  find  that  my  word  was  approved  ? 

Hear  a  voice,  aye  your  voice  in  its  strength, 
0  Son,  little  Son,  so  beloved ! 


Alfred  Gordon 


THE  LAW  OF  BLASPHEMY 

V\7HAT  is  blasphemy  ?  Is  Christianity  part  of  the  law  of 
*  ~  England  ?  Such  are  the  questions  to  which  the  judicial 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  lately  directed  their 
attention  in  the  case  of  Bowman  v.  The  Secular  Society  Limited 
[1917],  A.C.,  406.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
purely  legal  aspect  of  these  questions.  The  writer  has  done 
so  elsewhere  {Michigan  Law  Review,  Jan.,  1918).  But  it  has 
seemed  to  him  that  the  subject  is  one  which  may  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  could  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest  in  matters  of  mere  law.  Indeed  it  extends  beyond 
the  sphere  of  law  and  oversteps  the  frontiers  of  morals  and 
religion.  The  whole  of  history  rightly  understood  is  the 
history  of  ideas.  This  alone  is  what  matters  in  the  record  of 
the  past.  The  history  of  blasphemy  is  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  ideas.  To  one  short  section  of  this  chapter  it  is  our  purpose 
to  call  attention  in  the  following  pages.  We  shall  see  how 
courts  of  law  adapt  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while 
maintaining  the  fiction  that  the  law  alone  remains  unaltered 
in  a  world  in  which  everything  else  is  continuously  changing. 
Blasphemy  is  a  thing  of  long  standing,  and  so  is  its 
punishment  by  legal  process.  In  England  it  fell  within  the 
competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  In  the  age  which  followed  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  lost  much  of  their 
authority,  while  the  courts  which  had  succeeded  to  their 
jurisdiction  had  themselves  been  abolished.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  intervened  to  punish 
grave  offences  against  morals  and  religion,  thus  bringing  them 
for  the  first  time  within  the  scope  of  the  common  law 
(Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  470).  The  history  of  the 
law  of  blasphemy  therefore,  viewed  as  an  offence  at  common 
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law,  lies  within  the  compass  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  reported  cases  relating  to  the  subject 
are  neither  numerous  nor,  judged  by  legal  standards,  of  great 
importance.  Indeed  if  this  had  not  been  so,  the  task  with 
which  the  House  of  Lords  recently  found  itself  confronted 
would  have  been  less  difficult  than  it  proved.  However, 
though  most  of  the  reported  cases  throw  little  light  on  the 
law,  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  progress  of  ideas, 
and  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  shall  approach 
them. 

The  earliest  case  is  Rex  v.  Sidley  or  Sedley,  in  1663.  The 
defendant  was  the  notorious  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  whose  gross 
misbehaviour  at  the  Cock  Tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  recorded 
by  Pepys,  July  1st,  1663,  is  better  remembered  than  his  former 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  enormities  are  rather 
hinted  at  than  described  in  Siderfin's  Report  (1  Sid.,  168). 
For  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  French  language  in  its  stage  of  ultimate 
decay,  when  serving  the  purposes  of  the  law,  the  original  is 
reproduced : 

Sr.  Ch.  S.  fuit  indict  al  common  ley  pur  several  misdemeanors 
encounter  le  peace  del  Roy  &  que  fueront  al  grand  scandal  de  Christianity, 
et  le  cause  fuit  quia  il  monstre  son  nude  corps  in  un  balcony  in  Covent 
Garden  al  grand  multitude  de  people  &  la  fist  tiel  choses  &  parle  tiel 
parolls  &c.  (monstrant  ascun  particulars  de  son  misbehavior)  &  eel  indict- 
ment fuit  overtment  lie  a  luy  en  Court  &  fuit  dit  a  luy  per  les  justices 
que  coment  la  ne  fuit  a  eel  temps  ascun  Star  Chamber  encore  ils  voil  fair 
luy  de  scaver  que  cest  Court  est  custos  morum  de  touts  les  subjects  le 
Roy,  et  est  ore  haut  temps  de  punnier  tiels  profane  actions  fait  encounter 
tout  modesty  queux  sont  cy  frequent  sicome  nient  solement  Christianity.1 
Mes  auxy  morality  ad  estre  derelinquy,  et  apres  que  il  ad  ee  continue  in 
Court  P  recogii2  del  terme  de  Trin.  al  fine  del  terme  de  St.  Mich.  Le 
Court  luy  demand  daver  son  triall  pur  eel  al  Barr,  mes  il  aiant  advise3 
submit  luy  mesme  al  Court  &  confesse  l'indictment.  Pur  que  le  Court 
consider  quel  judgment  a  doner,  et  pur  ceo  q  il  fuit  gents'  home  de  trope 

JThe  punctuation  is  faulty.  The  meaning  is  "it  was  high  time  to  punish  such 
profane  actions,  committed  against  all  modesty,  which  were  as  frequent  as  if  not 
only  Christianity  but  morality  also  had  been  neglected." 

2  After  he  had  been  kept  in  court  by  recognizance. 

3Being  advised,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  court. 
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aunc.  family  (ore  del  pays  de  Kent)  &  son  estate  incumber  (nient  inten- 
dant  son  mine  mes  pur  luy  reforme  ils  fine  luy  forsque  2000  marks  &  que 
serra  imprison  pur  un  weeke  sans  baile  &  del  bone  port  pur  3  ans. 

It  appears  that  Sedley  was  indicted  for  indecency  and 
blasphemy.  But  as  Lord  Sumner  observed,  in  the  case  of  the 
Secular  Society,  "  the  indecency  was  so  gross  that  little  stress 
was  laid  on  the  blasphemy,  which  was  probably  both  tipsy 
and  incoherent."  Pepys  adds  the  information  that  it  took 
the  form  of  abusing  of  Scripture  and  preaching  a  mounte- 
bank sermon.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  case  any  further, 
for  it  barely  establishes  that  blasphemy  is  a  crime,  and  cer- 
tainly throws  no  light  upon  the  question  what  makes  it  so. 

The  case  which  is  usually  taken  as  the  starting  point  of 
the  series  of  decisions  upon  this  branch  of  the  law,  is  Taylor's 
Case  in  1676.  An  information  was  exhibited  against  the 
accused  in  the  Crown  office  for  uttering  of  ''divers  blasphemous 
expressions,  horrible  to  hear."  Hale,  C.J.  (he  who  tried  and 
condemned  witches  and  was  a  great  judge  nevertheless)  said 
that  "such  kind  of  wicked  blasphemous  words  were  not  only 
an  offence  to  God  and  religion,  but  a  crime  against  the  laws, 
state,  and  government,  and  therefore  punishable  by  this  Court. 
For  to  say  religion  is  a  cheat,  is  to  dissolve  all  those  obligations 
whereby  the  civil  societies  are  preserved,  and  that  Christianity 
is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England ;  and  therefore  to  reproach  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the  law  "  (1  Vent., 
293).  Another  report  of  the  same  trial  adds  a  few  more 
details  (3  Keb.,  607).  The  judgement  of  Hale,  C.  J.,  is  there 
rendered  as  follows: — " These  words  though  of  ecclesiastical 
cognisance,  yet  that  religion  is  a  cheat,  tends  to  dissolution  of 
all  government,  and  therefore  punishable  here,  and  so  of 
contumelious  reproaches  of  God,  or  the  religion  establish t; 
which  the  Court  agreed  and  adjudged.  An  indictment  lay 
for  saying  the  Protestant  religion  was  a  fiction  for  taking  away 
religion,  all  obligation  to  government  by  oaths,  &c,  ceaseth, 
and  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the  law  it  self,  therefore 
injuries  to  God  are  as  punishable  as  to  the  King,  or  any 
common  person."     The  prisoner  being  found  guilty  was  fined 
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1000  marks  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  found  sureties  for ' 
good  behaviour  for  life,  and  pillory  at  Gilford,  where  the 
words   were   spoken,   and   at   Westminster,    Cheapside,  and 
Exchange,  with  a  paper  "for  horrid  blasphemy,  tending  to 
subvert  all  government." 

Taylor  was  probably  mad.  He  was  certainly  obscure 
and  miserable.  Obscurity  was  not  the  fate  of  the  next 
victim  of  the  blasphemy  tews,  Thomas  Woolston,  if  fame  may 
be  assessed  by  the  noise  he  made  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  four- 
column  notice  dedicated  to  his  memory  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  has  been  described  as  "a  clergyman 
who  joked  about  the  miracles."  Perhaps  he  did.  He  began 
by  explaining  them  away,  which  shows  once  more  that  it  is 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  was  a  pretty 
wide  reader;  had  not  seen  his  book.  He  refers  to  a  full  account 
of  it  given  by  his  brother  Leslie  in  "English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  According  to  this  writer  Woolston 
was  half  mad  and  wholly  absurd  (Fortnightly  Review,  March, 
1884,  296;  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i,  228- 
37) .  The  writer  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
treats  him  rather  more  kindly.  He  writes:  "The  vigour 
of  the  Discourses  is  undeniable,  and  it  has  been  said 
with  some  truth  that  they  anticipate  the  mythical  theory 
of  Strauss."  From  the  same  source  it  appears  that  "he  bore 
the  repute  of  a  sound  scholar,  a  good  preacher,  a  charitable 
and  estimable  man."  These  valuable  qualities,  however, 
did  not  save  him  from  prosecution  for  blasphemy.  He  was 
tried  on  4th  March,  1729,  by  Chief  Justice  Raymond, 
on  the  charge  of  "publishing  five  blasphemous  libels  wherein 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and 
His  life  and  conversation  exposed  and  vilified."  His  counsel, 
Dr.  Worley,  argued :  first,  that  the  book  was  not  writ  against 
the  Christian  religion;  and,  secondly,  that,  "  admitting  it  was, 
yet  it  could  not  be  punished  by  the  temporal  courts,  but  was 
a  matter  innocent  in  itself  and  lawful  for  every  man  to  do."  , 
The  second  of  these  points  the  court  said  they  would  not  suffer 
to  be  argued:  "for  the  Christian  religion  is  established  in  the 
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Kingdom;  and  therefore,  they  would  not  allow  any  books  to 
be  writ  which  should  tend  to  alter  that  establishment.  They 
observed  too,  that  as  the  Christian  religion  was  part  of  the 
law,  whatever  derided  that  derided  the  law,  and  consequently 
must  be  an  offence  against  the  law;  for  the  laws  are  the  only 
means  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  every  government, 
and  therefore,  whatever  exposes  them  prevents  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  government  to  be  kept"  (1  Barn.,  K.  B.,  163). 
This  passage,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  remarkable  for 
logical  coherency,  but  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  view 
for  which  little,  if  any,  judicial  authority  will  be  found  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  you  may  say  what  you 
please  about  Christianity,  so  long  as  you  say  it  decently  and 
reverently.  Another  report  varies  the  phrase  without  affecting 
the  substance.  According  to  this  the  Chief  Justice  said: 
"Christianity  in  general  is  parcel  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  therefore  to  be  protected  by  it;  now  whatever 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Christianity,  tends  manifestly  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  so  was  the  opinion 
of  my  Lord  Hale  in  Taylor's  case;  so  that  to  say  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  established  religion  is  not  punishable  by  those 
laws  upon  which  it  is  established,  is  an  absurdity."  His 
Lordship  added:  "I  would  have  it  taken  notice  of  that  we 
do  not  meddle  with  any  differences  in  opinion,  and  that  we 
interpose  only  when  the  very  root  of  Christianity  is  struck 
at  as  it  plainly  is  by  this  allegorical  scheme,  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  whole  relation  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ 
being  denied"  (Fitz.  65-6).  In  a  third  report  the  court 
is  made  to  say:  "They  desired  it  might  be  taken  notice  of 
that  they  laid  their  stress  upon  the  word  general  and  did  not 
intend  to  include  disputes  between  learned  men  upon  particular 
controverted  points"  (2  Str.,  834).  Woolston  was  found 
guilty.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and  to 
lie  in  prison  for  a  year;  further  to  continue  in  prison  for  life 
unless  he  found  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life, 
which  he  failed  to  do.  He  survived  his  sentence  some  four 
years,  and  died  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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There  were  doubtless  other  prosecutions  for  blasphemy 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  18th  Century,  but  they  did  not 
excite  notice  and  have,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  escaped 
the  reporters.  The  case  of  Peter  Annets,  the  deist,  belongs 
to  this  period  (1763)  and  shows  what  kind  of  mitigated  sen- 
tence a  blasphemer  might  expect.  The  case  is  reported 
1  Wm.  Bl.  395.  The  accused  was  charged  with  publishing  a 
blasphemous  libel  entitled  the  "Free  Inquirer,"  tending  to 
blaspheme  Almighty  God  and  discredit  His  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  the  Pentateuch,  by  representing  that  the  prophet 
Moses  was  an  impostor.  To  this  information  he  pleaded 
guilty.  "  In  consideration  of  which,  and  of  his  poverty,  of 
his  having  confessed  his  errors  in  an  affidavit,  and  of  his 
being  seventy  years  old,  and  some  symptoms  of  wildness  that 
appeared  on  his  inspection  in  court,  the  court  declared  that 
they  had  mitigated  their  intended  sentence  to  the  following, 
viz.,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  month;  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory  with  a  paper  on  his  forehead  inscribed 
blasphemy;  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  to  hard 
labour  for  a  year;  to  pay  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.,  and  to  find  security, 
himself  in  £100  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each,  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  life." 

At  the  end  of  the  century  fresh  impetus  to  such  proceed- 
ings was  given  by  the  publication  of  Tom  Paine's  "Age  of 
Reason."  A  time-honoured  ceremony,  which  excites  perhaps 
more  merriment  than  respect,  is  the  reading  at  the  opening 
of  each  Commission  of  Assize  in  England,  of  His  Majesty's 
Proclamation  against  Immorality  and  Profaneness.  Origin- 
ating in  the  reign  of  William  III  (Steph.  Hist.  Crim.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  469),  it  is  still  part  of  the  panoply  of  English  justice. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  a  number  of  well-meaning  individuals 
constituted  themselves  a  society  for  the  enforcing  of  His 
Majesty's  proclamation.  It  was  known,  for  short,  as  the 
Proclamation  Society.  The  chairman  in  the  year  1797  was 
Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  it  included  in  its  ranks 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  baronets, 
gentlemen,  and  clergy.     It  was  this  body  which  in  that  year 
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thought  fit  to  institute  proceedings  against  one  Thomas 
Williams,  for  publishing  Paine's  book.  The  circumstances  in 
which  they  did  so  are  described  as  follows,  in  an  introductory 
note  to  the  report  in  Howell's  State  Trials  (vol.  26,  col.  654). 
"The  subject  of  the  prosecution  is  "The  Age  of  Reason," 
parts  the  first  and  second,  which  purports  to  be  'An  investi- 
gation of  True  and  Fabulous  Theology.'  The  first  part  made 
its  appearance  in  the  year  1794  and  attracted  little  attention; 
but  in  the  latter  end  of  1795,  the  second  part  was  published, 
and  excited  a  general  avidity  to  read  the  book,  particularly 
among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  life.  Soon  after  the 
publication  it  was  mentioned  to  the  Society,  at  several  of 
their  meetings,  as  a  most  dangerous  work  and  they  determined 
to  watch  its  progress.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796, 
the  very  excellent  answer  to  it  by  a  learned  prelate  [Richard 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff]  gave  great  hopes  that  the 
poison  instilled  into  the  minds  of  many  of  the  readers 
would  be  converted  to  a  wholesome  and  sober  aliment, 
and  the  Society  seemed  to  think  the  noisome  work  would  of 
itself  die  away;  but  they  were  disappointed;  for  at  the  close 
of  that  year  they  were  informed  by  many  of  their  most 
intelligent  members,  who  spoke  from  their  own  knowledge, 
that  in  several  widely  extended  parts  of  the  kingdom  .  .  and 
even  in  Scotland  the  work  had  been  circulated  with  more  than 
common  industry  amongst  considerable  bodies  of  people,  and 
was  producing  the  most  pernicious  effects;  and  that  new 
editions  were  preparing  and  about  to  be  published  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country."  The  Society,  therefore,  having 
taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Bayley,  afterwards  a  judge 
(who  while  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  indict- 
ment would  lie,  hinted,  nevertheless,  a  doubt  as  to  its  ex- 
pediency) launched  the  prosecution  in  consequence  of  which 
Williams  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  June  24th,  1797.  Erskine's  address  to  the 
jury,  which  in  form  displays  the  highest  quality  of  his  genius, 
in  substance  is  the  sorriest  claptrap.  Mr.  Kyd  made  a 
laboured  defence  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  ignoring 
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his  client's  claim  to  clemency  if  not  to  acquittal,  namely  that 
he  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  incriminated 
publication.  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  had 
been  somewhat  imperfectly  educated,  summed  up  the  case  to  the 
jury  in  a  short  address,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  senti- 
ments. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  performed  the  surpris- 
ing feat  of  changing  an  apostate  into  an  apologist  in  a  pas- 
sage which  Lord  Campbell  cites  with  malicious  enjoyment  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices.  "  Christianity,"  he  said, 
"from  its  earliest  institution  met  with  its  opposers.  Its  pro- 
fessors were  very  soon  called  upon  to  publish  their  apologies 
for  the  doctrines  they  had  embraced.  In  what  manner  they 
did  that,  and  whether  they  had  the  advantage  of  their  adver- 
saries, or  sank  under  the  superiority  of  their  arguments,  man- 
kind for  near  two  thousand  years  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  They  have  seen  what  Julian,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
other  apologists  have  written;  and  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  argument  was  in  favour  of  these  very  publications." 
The  jury,  as  was  to  be  expected,  instantly  found  the  accused 
guilty. 

Judgement  was  postponed.  Before  it  was  pronounced 
Erskine  had  dissociated  himself  from  the  prosecution.  The 
circumstances  of  his  doing  so,  which  are  very  much  to  his 
credit,  are  related  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Howell, 
the  editor  of  The  State  Trials. 

" Having  convicted  Williams,"  he  writes,  "and  before  he 
had  notice  to  attend  the  Court  to  receive  judgment,  I  happened 
to  pass  one  day  through  the  old  Turnstile  from  Holborn,  on 
my  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  it,  I  felt  something  pulling  me  by  the  coat,  when  on  turning 
round  I  saw  a  woman  at  my  feet,  bathed  in  tears  and  emaciated 
with  disease  and  sorrow,  who  continued  almost  to  drag  me 
into  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  passage,  where  I  found  she  was 
attending  upon  two  or  three  unhappy  children  in  the  confluent 
smallpox,  and  in  the  the  same  apartment  not  above  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square  the  wretched  man  I  had  convicted  was 
sewing  up  little  religious  tracts  which  had  been  his  principal 
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employment  in  his  trade,  and  I  was  fully  convinced  that  his 
poverty  and  not  his  will  had  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
infamous  book,  as  without  any  kind  of  stipulation  for  mercy 
on  my  part,  he  voluntarily  and  eagerly  engaged  to  find  out  all 
the  copies  in  circulation  and  to  bring,  them  to  me  to  be 
destroyed." 

Keenly  affected  by  what  he  had  seen,  Erskine  represented 
to  the  prosecuting  Society  that  "mercy  being  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion  which  had  been  defamed 
and  insulted,  it  might  be  here  exercised  not  only  safely,  but 
more  usefully  to  the  object  of  the  prosecution  than  by  the 
most  severe  judgment  which  must  be  attended  with  the  ruin 
of  this  helpless  family."  The  Society,  however,  declined  to 
act  upon  this  advice  and  Erskine  returned  his  retainer,  which 
for  certain  technical  reasons  he  was  able  to  pronounce  irregular. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  up  for  judgement  on  April  28th, 
1798,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  and  then  to  give  security  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance for  good  behaviour  during  life.  The  whole  course  of 
the  trial  shows  plainly  that  the  milder  theory  of  the  law  of 
blasphemy  which  has  ultimately  prevailed  was  as  far  from  the 
mind  of  the  king's  judges  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  as  it 
had  been  at  any  previous  time  since  blasphemy  first  emerged 
into  view  as  a  criminal  offence  at  common  law. 

The  prosecution  of  Williams,  as  Mr.  Bayley  anticipated, 
so  far  from  arresting  the  circulation  of  Paine's  books,  only 
gave  them  an  added  notoriety.  A  few  years  later  another 
victim  was  found  in  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  who  was  charged  with 
publishing  a  blasphemous  and  profane  libel  against  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Divine  Founder  of  it  (31  State 
Trials,  927).  The  offence  consisted  in  publishing  the  third 
part  of  "The  Age  of  Reason,"  a  copy  of  which  Eaton  had 
procured  from  Mr.  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  at 
Philadelphia.  The  accused  conducted  his  own  defence  and 
read  a  long  argumentative  address,  which  brought  him  into 
frequent  conflict  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  presiding  judge. 
Unlike  Williams,  who  was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  miserable, 
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Eaton  was  a  man  of  ideas.  He  probably  knew  a  good  deal 
more  about  Church  History  than  his  Lordship,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  bishop,  and  he  added  to  his  learning  an  obstinate 
perversity  such  as  has  often  merited  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Ellenborough  was  genuinely  shocked  by  his  destructive  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament.  Found  guilty  by  the  jury,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen  months  in  His 
Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  to  stand  in  the  Pillory  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  once  within  a  month. 

Prosecutions  for  blasphemy  were  frequent  during  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Between  1821  and  1834  there 
were  seventy-three  convictions,  often  followed  by  severe 
sentences.  Since  1837  prosecutions  have  been  far  less  nume- 
rous, and  concurrently  the  notion  has  developed  that  blas- 
phemy consists  not  in  what  is  said  but  in  the  way  of  say- 
ing it.  In  1842,  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  used  the  oft  quoted  words:  "It  is  indeed  still 
blasphemy,  punishable  at  Common  Law,  scoffingly  and  irre- 
verently to  ridicule  or  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith;  yet  any  man  may,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
penal  consequences,  soberly  and  reverently  examine  and 
question  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  have  been  assumed 
as  essential  to  it"  (Shore  v.  Wilson,  1842,  9  CI.  &  F.,  at  p.  524). 
This  passage  undoubtedly  indicates  the  modern  point  of  view. 
But  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  too  manifest  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  well-known  secularist,  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
which  took  place  before  Mr.  Justice  Erskine  himself  in  the 
same  year.  It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  a  walk  from  Birming- 
ham to  Bristol,  Holyoake  lectured  to  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion at  Cheltenham  on  Emigration  and  the  Poor  Laws. 
At  the  end  of  the  address  a  member  of  the  audience,  laying 
a  trap  for  the  speaker,  said:  "The  lecturer  has  been  speaking 
of  our  duty  to  man,  he  has.  nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  our  duty 
to  God  ?"  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God," 
Holyoake  replied  and  added  a  flippant  phrase.  For  this  he 
was    punished    with    six   months    imprisonment.      This    is 
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believed  to  have  been  the  last  prosecution  for  blasphemy  by 
spoken  words  as  distinct  from  blasphemous  libel. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times  the  militant  atheism 
of  Bradlaugh  and  his  associates  excited  retaliatory  measures 
on  the  part  of  offended  orthodoxy.  The  prosecution  of 
Ramsay  and  Foote  in  the  year  1876  gave  the  late  Lord 
Coleridge  an  opportunity  of  restating  the  law  of  blasphemy 
in  a  form  more  consonant  with  modern  ideas.  If  he  was  not 
absolutely  the  first  English  judge  to  give  authority  to  the 
statement  that  any  one  may  question  the  most  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  provided  he  does  so  decently  and 
reverently,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  principle  in  cir- 
cumstances which  attracted  public  attention.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  himself  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  the  author 
of  a  learned  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  took  the  unusual 
course  of  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  judgement  in  the 
pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Apsland,  a  member  of  the  Bar,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Law  of 
Blasphemy,  entered  the  lists  on  the  side  of  Lord  Coleridge. 
There  the  matter  rested  in  an  equipoise  of  uncertainty  until 
the  recent  judgement  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  I  have  taken 
as  the  text  of  this  article,  finally  and  authoritatively  accepted 
Lord  Coleridge's  view  as  correct. 

So  we  come  back  to  our  starting  point,  Bowman  v.  The 
Secular  Society,  Limited.  The  case  admits  of  simple  state- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  the  most  lacklaw 
reader.  Bowman  by  his  will  had  left  the  residue  of  his  estate 
to  the  Secular  Society,  a  body  incorporated  for  the  objects 
set  out  in  its  memorandum  of  association.  The  first  of  these, 
and  the  one  which  gave  colour  to  the  rest,  was  to  promote 
"the  principle  that  human  conduct  should  be  based  upon 
natural  knowledge  and  not  upon  supernatural  belief;  and  that 
human  welfare  in  this  world  is  the  proper  end  of  n\\  thought 
and  action."  The  bequest  was  disputed  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was  wholly  illegal,  being 
directed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  that 
the  very  memorandum  of  association  itself  was  a  blasphemous 
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libel   and   an   infringement  of  the  criminal  law.     Secondly, 
that  even  if  the  objects  of  the   Society  were  not  illegal  in 
the  sense  of  being  criminal,  they  were  nevertheless  unlawful 
in  the  sense   that  the   law    would  not   sustain  a   bequest 
in  favour  of  a  Society  designed  to  promote  them.     It  was  in 
connection  with  the  first  of  these  arguments  that  their  Lord- 
ships took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  blasphemy,  with 
the  result  that  by  a  unanimous  vote  they  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  view  formulated  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  the  case  of 
Reg.  v.  Ramsay  &  Foote.    What  must  seem  curious  to  the  lay 
mind  is  that,  in  pronouncing  what  the  law  of  blasphemy  is 
to-day,  the  House  of  Lords  declared  at  the  same  time  what 
it  has  been  ever  since  the  crime  of  blasphemy  first  received 
the  attention  of  the  courts  of  common  law.       Such,  at  least, 
is   the  orthodox  theory   of   judicial    decision,   according  to 
which  the  business  of  judges,  however  eminent ,   of  courts 
of  justice,  however  august,  is  not  to  make  law,  but  to  ascer- 
tain it.      The  result  is  that  in  legal  intendment  the  law 
of  blasphemy  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  always  has  been,  so  that 
Lord  Raymond  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  or  Lord  Kenyon  or 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  if  they  had  taken 
occasion  to  devote  as  much  thoughtful  attention  to  this  subject 
as  our  own  Law  Lords  did  the  other  day,  must  necessarily  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.     Nor  did  their  Lordships 
recoil  from  this  result.     They  agreed,  rejecting  the  contrary 
view  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  that  the  essence  of  blasphemy 
consists  not  in  what  is  said  but  in  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
Even  Lord  Chancellor  Finlay  concurred  in  this  view,  though 
with  regard  to  the  second  point  he  was  in  a  minority  of  one, 
holding  that  though  the  bequest  was  not  illegal  as  designed  to 
encourage  crime,  it  was  nevertheless  unlawful  in  the  sense  that 
the  law  would  not  give  effect  to  it.     Commenting  upon  the 
case  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Sir  Frederick    Pollock 
writes,  "  there  is  nothing  to  say  of  Lord  Finlay's  dissenting 
opinion  in  general  except  that  it  says  in  very  good  form  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  losing  side,  and  has  no  worse  fault  than 
that  of  being  a  century  out  of  date." 
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The  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  law  of  blasphemy 
given  in  these  pages  treats  the  subject  as  it  were  in 
vacuo,  without  reference  to  the  general  movement  of  the  law 
in  the  direction  of  religious  toleration.  This  is  justified, 
for  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  blasphemy  remains  to-day 
precisely  what  it  has  been  any  time  since  the  17th  century. 
But  if  it  is  impossible,  even  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  that 
any  rule  of  the  common  law  should  continue  permanently 
irresponsive  to  the  movement  of  opinion,  this  must  especially 
be  the  case  when  opinion  has  left  its  record  in  the  statute  book 
in  the  very  province  of  law  to  which  the  rule  in  question 
belongs.  The  progress  towards  religious  freedom  indicated 
by  the  repeal  of  statutory  penalties  and  disabilities  affecting 
Protestant  Dissenters,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Jews  (the  principal  landmarks  of  which  are  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1689,  the  Act  53  Geo.  Ill,  c.  160,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Acts,  1829  and  1832,  and  the  Religious  Disabilities  Act, 
1846),  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  as  the  result 
of  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1866,  the  opening  of  the 
English  universities  to  all  these  classes  of  persons  by  the  Uni- 
versities Tests  Act,  1871,  have  indeed  technically  left  the  law 
of  blasphemy  unchanged,  but  have  in  their  cumulated  effect 
wrought  a  revolution  in  men's  ideas  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  permitted  in  regard  to  public  utterance  upon  matters  of 
religious  belief.  The  modern  attitude  towards  blasphemy  is 
partly  the  consequence  of  this  legislation,  partly  the  result  of 
causes  of  which  this  legislation  is  itself  the  consequence.  The 
case  of  Bowman  v.  The  Secular  Society  does  not  so  much  make 
a  change  in  the  law  as  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  change 
has  taken  place. 

This  is  what  constitutes  its  chief  interest  to  the  lawyer 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  who  are  not  lawyers  as  well.  In  vain 
Lord  Finlay  protested  that  "  it  can  never  be  the  business  of 
a  court  of  law  to  begin  by  inquiring  what  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  in  supposed  conformity  with  it  to  decide  what  the  law 
is;"  for  this,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  exactly  what  the 
House  of  Lords  has  done,  and  it  is  what  judicial  decisions  must 
always  do,  when  not  held  in  rigid  bonds  by  statute,  if  the  voice 
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of  the  law  is  to  be  anything  better  than  the  noise  of  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  Neither  law  nor  religion  can 
be  finally  stated.  Each  admits  of  progress,  of  discovery. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  build  on  the  shifting  sands  of  opinion. 
Hence  the  fondness  of  mankind  for  creeds  and  codes,  of  which 
the  first  promises  finality  in  religion,  the  second  finality  in 
law.  But  it  is  a  vain  yearning.  The  impregnable  rock  of 
to-day  disintegrates  into  the  shifting  sands  of  to-morrow. 
Again  and  yet  again  the  house  which  man  has  made  so  strong 
for  himself  is  found  to  be  built  on  insecure  foundations.  The 
study  of  the  history  of  opinion  may  suggest  to  some  the 
pessimistic  conclusion  that  human  progress  has  been  little 
else  than  progression  in  the  dismal  path  of  error.  Others, 
buoyed  by  a  robust er  faith,  through  all  the  dark  record  of 
ignorance  and  oppression  which  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
what  we  call  history,  will  still  catch  a  vision  of  the  broken 
lights  by  which  men  have  guided  their  foosteps  towards  the 
ideal  of  an  ordered  and  reasonable  freedom. 

R.  W.  Lee 


THE  IRRELEVANT  ROSE 

¥  I  ^URNING  over  the  leaves  of  an  encyclopedia,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  I  lighted  on  this  priceless  sentence, 
"Except  for  ornamental  purposes,  roses  are  of  small  impor- 
tance." The  author's  identity  need  not  transpire.  He  is 
probably  of  blood  kin  to  Nicholas  Bottom,  weaver,  of  Athens; 
for  he  writes  himself  down  "crop  expert,"  and  Nick  was  of 
opinion  that  good  hay,  sweet  hay  hath  no  fellow.  Both  have 
a  following  that  would  endorse  the  "expert's"  judgement  on 
the  secular  crop  of  roses. 

I  looked  up  from  the  printed  page  to  the  single  rose  in  its 
slim  glass  vase  standing  on  my  writing  table  beside  the 
statuette  of  Here.  The  Greek  girl  is  engaged  in  fastening  the 
clasp  of  her  himation  on  her  left  shoulder;  and  the  rose  stands 
as  high  as  her  head.  It  is  quite  a  common  rose,  which  blooms 
untended  year  by  year  in  a  neglected  corner  of  the  garden. 
It  bears  no  famous  name,  has  no  pedigree,  is  subject  to  no 
diseases;  it  is  just  a  common  pink  rose  backed  by  the  spray  of 
green  serrate  leaves  on  which  it  grew.  Grouped  with  the  little 
plaster  cast  of  Here,  it  forms  a  bright  patch  of  grateful  colour, 
the  centre  of  the  dun,  book-lined  study. 

When  it  was  picked  yesterday,  it  had  the  shape  of  a  conical 
bullet;  the  outer  petals  were  beginning  to  curl  backward,  away 
from  the  solid  centre  in  curiously  gradual  curves,  which 
might  almost  be  represented  in  a  drawing  by  straight  lines. 
Some  hidden  force  drew  back  those  petals,  definitely  pulled 
them  away.  How,  the  botanists  do  not  know;  they  talk  of 
"leaf  movements"  and  "turgidity  of  cells;"  but  no  one  has 
explained  the  mechanics  of  the  phenomenon.  The  solid  pink 
core  looked  almost  as  if  it  had  been  carved  with  some  keen- 
edged  tool.     The  poet  was  right  in  setting 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
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To-day  the  unfolding  process  has  been  completed,  and 
the  bullet  has  opened  out  into  a  flat  pink  wheel  of  crinkled, 
fluted  tissue  raying  from  a  yellow  heart.  The  subtle  perfume 
invades  the  sense,  insisting  on  notice,  like  the  unceasing  pulling 
of  tiny  invisible  hands,  the  hands  of  sylphs.  To-morrow  the 
pink  tissue  will  have  faded  ever  so  slightly  into  a  colour  less 
precious,  and  the  rose  will  not  be  so  lovely.  On  the  next  day 
the  petals  will  begin  to  fall.  Spenser  must  have  marked  the 
same  changes  in  his  time. 

Ah !  see  the  Virgin  Rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  forth  with  bashfull  modestee, 
That  fairer  seemes  the  less  ye  see  her  may. 
Lo !  see  soone  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display: 
Lo !  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 

>  The  moral  is  so  plain  that  it  is  hardly  worth  spelling  out; 
none  the  less  the  poet  continues  his  parable. 

So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day 

Of  mortall  life,  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre. 

According  to  Ruskin,  flowers  are  something  over  and 
above,  a  gift  thrown  into  the  scheme  of  things;  and  the  rose  has 
always  queened  it  over  the  others.  From  the  prehistoric  past, 
it  has  been  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  has 
been  carried  with  them  in  their  wanderings  in  every  zone. 
Why  is  this  ?  Whence  arises  this  " pre-established  harmony' ' 
between  the  growing  thing  which  yields  comely  blossoms,  but 
no  fruit,  and  the  spirit  that  is  in  man  ?  Utility  has  no  answer; 
roses  are  of  small  importance. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Greek  girl,  though  moulded  of  inanimate  clay,  and  the 
living  rose  beside  her.  The  Greeks  were  not  always  fighting  at 
Marathon,  or  listening  to  Demosthenes,  or  witnessing  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  If  the  Anthology,  which  means 
nosegay,  may  be  submitted  as  evidence,  "the  jolly  old  Greeks," 
as  Kingsley  called  them,  had  time  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field.    They  were  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and,  above 
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all,  of  the  rose.  Meleager  sang  of  the  spring,  like  the  veriest 
tiro  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  a  country  newspaper,  though,  be 
it  confessed,  with  more  verve  and  grace. 

And  the  meadows  laugh  and  sing, 
For  the  rose  is  opening. 

The  rose  bloomed  on  through  the  summer  months.  An 
unknown  admirer  of  Anacreon  expresses  the  wish  that  summer 
may  long  "pour  his  waste  of  roses"  about  the  Teian  poet's 
tomb.  Anacreon,  or  one  of  his  imitators,  made  a  whole  poem 
on  "the  spendors  of  the  royal  rose." 

The  joy  of  mortals  and  the  gods'  delight, 
Emblem  of  tender  love  and  beauty  bright. 

Even  in  those  ancient  times,  the  rose  of  the  poets  was  not  the 
mere  untended  wilding,  but  the  cultivated  garden  rose, 
with  its  natural  tendency  to  double.    Then,  as  now,  there  were 

winter  roses. 

.  The  roses  that  in  Spring  did  blow, 
Do  now,  amid  the  winter's  snow, 
Put  forth  a  wealth  of  blossom  red. 

The  roses  of  Paestum  were  noted  for  blooming  twice  in  the  year, 
though  none  are  to  be  found  there  now.  Even  in  parts  of 
Canada,  the  roses  bloom  in  September  as  well  as  in  June. 
And  there  are  Christmas  roses. 

The  chief  association  of  the  rose  has  always  been  with 
love.  The  "flower-fair  Graces"  wore  it  in  their  ordered 
tresses.  With  it  Aphrodite  decked  "her  lovely  amorous  form." 
Meleager  named  it  "the  lover-loving,"  or  "love's  token  true," 
and  wove  it  with  other  flowers  into  an  unfading  coronal  for 
Heliodora's  dark  hair.  Even  now  the  rose  is  the  choice  offering 
at  beauty's  shrine.  The  sentiment  of  the  Greek  lyric  moves 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  present  day  to  arm  himself  with  a 
sheaf  of  American  Beauties  when  he  goes  forth  to  pay  his 
respects.  There  were  flower  markets  in  Athens,  as  there  are 
florists'  shops  in  New  York,  where  roses  were  for  sale.  Hence 
the  epigram, 

Hail !  thou  that  hast  the  roses,  thou  hast  the  rose's  grace, 
But  sellest  thou  the  roses,  or  e'en  thine  own  fair  face. 
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Like  Tennyson's  young  squire,  who  wooed  the  miller's 
daughter,  the  Greek  lover  longed  to  change  places  with  the 
insentient  decoration  of  the  beloved.  But  the  rose  on  the 
white  neck  is  a  prettier  fancy  than  the  necklace. 

Oh,  would  I  were  a  red,  red  rose, 

That  I  might  be  caressed 
Upon  that  fair  abode  of  snows, 

Those  hills  upon  her  breast. 

Love  and  Death  are  never  far  apart;  theirs  is  an  ancient 
fellowship ;  and  to  the  Greek,  the  frailty  of  the  rose  was  as  evi- 
dent as  its  beauty.  Hardly  has  the  beautiful,  coloured,  scented 
thing  reached  perfection,  than  it  begins  to  fade  and  die,  thus 
offering  man  an  unmistakable  emblem  of  his  own  mortality. 

Brief  is  the  rose's  bloom,  so  cull 

The  flower  while  it  blows: 
For  when  its  bloom  is  passed,  thou' It  find 

A  thorn  and  not  a  rose. 

Centuries  afterwards,  our  English  Herrick,  who  had  a  cure  of 
souls,  proffered  the  same  Anacreontic  counsel  to  the  golden 
girls  of  all  time. 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  same  sentiment  inspires  Waller's  more  stately  pleading 
with  the  Cruel  Fair,  whom  he  resembles  to  the  rose  he  sends 
her,  with  this  admonition: 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  fair 

May  read  in  thee; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair ! 

Music,  says  the  analytic  thinker,  works  its  spell  by  this  very 
thing,  the  sense  of  the  transient,  of  loveliness  which  cannot  be 
clutched  and  held,  but  slips  away  and  eludes  the  yearning  spirit 
the  very  moment  it  is  born. 
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The  point  of  Keats's  famous  ode  is  that  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  links  the  remote  past  with  the  impassioned 
present  moment  of  delight,  and  forms  a  chain  of  memory 
through  the  ages. 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  times  by  emperor  and  clown. 

So  with  the  royal  rose  No  hungry  generations  tread  it  down. 
It  blooms,  they  say,  luxuriantly  on  the  torn  battlefields  of 
France,  hiding  the  awful  wreckage  of  war  with  a  veil  of  beauty. 
Indeed  the  rose  may  survive  the  human  race  which  loved  it, 
and  still  bloom  triumphantly  when  the  planet  is  our  grave. 
Centuries  before  Christ,  men  thought  of  the  rose — its  lovely 
colour,  its  ravishing  perfume,  its  touching  frailty — as  we 
moderns  think  of  it  now.  They  loved  it  as  we  love  it.  There 
is  a  gay-coloured  trail  of  its  petals  through  the  story  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  there  are  the  ashes  of  roses  by  its  side. 
Poetry  is  one  long  romaunt  of  the  rose  in  all  the  varied  speech 
of  human  kind.  Dante  had  a  vision  of  a  mystical  white  rose 
of  which  the  petals  were  the  souls  of  the  redeemed,  rank  above 
rank.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  have  all  laid 
the  rose  under  contribution.  Fighting  men  have  worn  it  as 
their  badge  in  long,  fierce  wars.  It  is  the  national  flower  of 
England,  redder  now  than  ever  with  her  best  heart's  blood. 
Sweep  the  rose  out  of  art  and  literature,  and  both  must  be  the 
poorer.  The  world  will  have  lost  a  precious,  irreplaceable 
jewel.  From  the  earliest  times,  it  has  bloomed  year  by  year, 
century  after  century  beside  human  dwelling-places  to  make 
man  yearn  for  beauty,  to  reward  that  longing,  and  to  teach 
him  the  lesson  of  his  mortality. 

But  what  saith  the  Crop  Expert?  "Of  small  importance," 
quotha.  Truly,  it  cannot  be  eaten  for  food  or  woven  into 
clothing,  or  built  into  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  Utility  is 
justified  of  her  children.  Still,  he  might  have  remembered 
how  important  it  is  in  making  pot-pourri  for  old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms,  and  in  furnishing  princesses  in  fairy-tales 
with  feather-beds. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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y  I  ''HE  little    steep-roofed,  dormer-windowed  houses  of  St. 

Eulalie  stand  so  close  together  that  in  the  long  leisure 

of  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  gossip   greets  gossip   from 

door  to  door  all  down  the  length  of  the  one  and  only  street. 

Opposite  the  houses  are  long  low  barns,  whitewashed  and 
thatched,  with  swallows'  nests  thickly  plastered  under  their 
overhanging  eaves. 

Behind  the  houses  " ribbon  fields"  of  wheat  and  clover, 
of  tobacco  and  oats  and  flax,  stretch  away  to  a  swift  and 
sparkling  river. 

Nobody's  dwelling  is  more  than  a  story  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  everybody's  doorstep  is  on  the  street.  Some  of  the 
houses  consist  of  but  one  single  living  Toom,  with  a  sleeping- 
loft  overhead.  Every  householder  has  an  old-fashioned  well 
with  a  sweep,  and  also  a  quaint  outdoor  oven  of  sun-dried 
bricks. 

There  is  but  one  structure  of  any  pretensions  in  all  the 
length  of  the  village,  and  that  is  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
church,  solidly  built  of  limestone  and  crowned  by  two  taper- 
ing spires,  sheathed  in  gleaming  tin. 

When  the  sun  is  low,  these  spires  shine  far  across  the  level 
land,  and  from  them  there  floats  serenely  the  evening  angelus. 
"  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,"  say  the  villagers,  when 
they  hear  these  bells,  "now  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death." 

Behind  the  parish  church  wooden  crosses,  white  for  the 
young  and  black  for  the  aged,  preserve  the  memory  of  sons  and 
daughters  gone  forever  from  the  village;  and  half-way  down 
the  one  long  road  a  great  cross  towers,  upholding  the  emblems 
of  the  crucifixion — hammer,  nails,  spear,  and  crown  of  thorns. 

The  house-mother  who  walks  abroad,  knitting  as  she  goes, 
pauses  here  to  make  her  reverence  and  murmur  a  prayer. 
Her  son,  returning  from  the  field,  checks  his  oxen  here  for  a 
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brief  devotion.  Even  the  young  girls,  laughing  together  with 
French  light-heartedness,  become  suddenly  grave  as  they 
approach  this  place,  and  each  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  her  tender  breast. 

St.  Eulalie,  it  will  be  surmised,  is  not  progressive.  Its 
people  have  never  heard  of  the  simple  life,  but  they  live  it  to 
the  full — the  life  of  a  people  very  near  to  the  ground,  but 
perhaps  also  very  near  to  God. 

In  Father  Gilbert's  time,  at  least,  one  soul,  afire  with 
God,  was  a  shining  and  a  guiding  light  to  all  these  simple  folk. 

St.  Eulalie  worked  hard  in  those  days,  as  indeed  it  does 
still.  Its  busy  housewives  rose  at  dawn  to  do  the  work  of 
primitive  homes,  where  there  were  none  of  the  modern  labour- 
saving  conveniences.  In  these  households  there  was  generally 
a  baby — and  also  an  ex-baby,  just  old  enough  to  get  into 
mischief  and  danger.  The  troops  of  boys  and  girls  were  clad 
in  homespun  woven  b}r  mother  or  grandmother  in  a  primitive 
clacking  loom.  Their  stockings,  tuques  and  mittens  were 
knitted  by  mother  and  older  sisters,  from  homespun  yarn. 
The  hours  of  the  village  school  were  long,  and  every  boy  had 
many  chores  to  do  at  home,  while  every  girl  must  be  little 
mother  and  help  with  the  housework.  The  men  were  early 
afield,  wringing  a  scanty  living  out  of  stony  acres  in  the  brief 
summer  of  the  north — for  the  land  bore  but  poorly,  even 
though  it  was  ceremoniously  blessed  each  spring  with  bell  and 
book,  with  censer,  chant,  and  candles. 

But  none  worked  harder  than  Father  Gilbert  in  all  the 
village,  or  in  all  the  land.  Down  the  river  was  an  Indian 
village  where  he  ministered  in  a  rude  wooden  shack,  with  a 
gaudy  little  altar.  Northward  and  southward  were  scattered 
hamlets,  separated  from  St.  Eulalie  and  from  each  other  by 
miles  of  virgin  forest,  and  in  every  one  of  these  he  must  say 
mass  at  least  twice  a  year.  Five  schools  were  catechized  by 
him,  and  it  was  part  of  his  work  to  see  that  they  were  well 
attended  and  well  taught. 

Up  the  river  there  was  a  lumber  camp,  where  Father 
Gilbert  used  to  say  mass,  in  a  roofed  basement  biding  its  time 
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to  grow  into  a  church.  The  lumbermen  and  their  affairs  were 
ever  on  his  mind.  He  tried  to  keep  them  from  brawling  and 
drinking,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  came  to  mass,  saved  their 
money  and  wrote  home.  The  villagers  told  him  all  their  sor- 
rows. He  settled  their  disputes.  Their  little  farms  and  their 
"arpents"  of  meagre  land  were  bought  or  sold  at  the  parish 
church  door. 

Yes.  In  all  the  good  Father's  flock,  none  worked  harder 
than  he.  A  frail  man,  goaded  by  an  exacting  conscience, 
temperamentally  responsive  to  beauty,  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  pain,  on  him  were  laid  the  cares,  the  temptations,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  discontents  of  all  the  countryside. 

In  St.  Eulalie,  hemmed  in  by  dark  fir  forest  and  sunny 
river,  isolated  from  the  great  world,  the  slightest  event  in  the 
life  of  anyone  was  of  interest  to  all.  A  new  soutane  on  the  lean 
limbs  of  the  good  Father  would  have  been  the  subject  of 
staccato  enthusiasm  all  up  the  river  and  down.  But  there  was 
no  tradition  of  such  an  event  in  St.  Eulalie.  And  under  the 
lowest  of  the  curving  roofs,  there  was  never  a  humbler  meal 
than  those  which  the  priest's  old  servant  set  before  him  day 
by  day. 

Into  this  life  of  hard  work  and  ascetic  living  there  had 
come  one  brief  period  of  pleasure  when  Father  Gilbert  had 
enjoyed  the  outing  of  his  life.  He  had  journeyed  even  to 
Quebec,  and  there  joined  the  great  gathering  of  country 
priests  convened  to  celebrate  a  trio  of  red-letter  days. 

When  the  longest  day  is  near  at  hand,  at  the  crown  and 
climax  of  the  year,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  keeps  the  Fete- 
Dieu,  or  Feast  of  God.  Quebec  has  but  one  thought  that  day — 
and  that  is  of  the  Host  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  old 
gray  city  with  all  possible  reverence  and  splendour. 

The  intrusive  visitor  realizes  himself  to  be  a  rank  outsider. 
The  usually  ubiquitous  hacks-and  cabs  may  not  cross  the  route 
of  the  procession,  and  all  the  streets  cars  are  at  a  standstill. 

From  many  gray  towers,  near  and  far,  floats  the  clangor 
of  blessed  bells.  Flowers  are  strewn  and  censers  swung  before 
the  slowly  advancing  Host  by  many  acolytes.     The  procession 
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is  a  stream  of  gorgeous  colour — colour  everywhere,  in  episcopal 
robe,  in  cope  and  chasuble,  in  canopy  and  banner;  and  in  it 
appears  a  rippling  band  of  purest  white,  a  long  line  of  little 
first  communion  girls,  white  as  the  blossoms  which  June  brings 
forth  on  the  Canadian  hawthorn. 

This  continent  can  show  few  fairer  sights  than  the  Fete- 
Dieu  procession  in  gray  Quebec,  and  no  Fete-Dieu  ever 
excelled  the  one  which  Father  Gilbert  saw. 

The  Fete  that  year  was  not  a  solitary  day,  single  though 
sufficing.  Quebec  made  holiday  again  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  great  statue  of  Laval  was  unveiled  with  stately  ceremonial, 
and  on  the  third  day  with  unusual  revelry  the  city  celebrated 
the  feast  of  St.  Jean-Baptiste — one  of  the  greatest  holidays  in 
the  French-Canadian's  year. 

From  river  shore  to  highest  turret  of  the  fortress  Quebec 
had  adorned  herself.  Against  the  sky,  blue  as  only  a  northern 
sky  can  be,  tossed  a  glory  of  colour — streamer  and  pennant  and 
flag.  Lower  down  along  the  walls,  gorgeously  massed  or  flow- 
ing in  long  festoons,  were  the  tricolour  of  France,  the  red  of 
England,  the  papal  yellow,  and  Mary's  heavenly  blue.  At 
night  the  stars  were  eclipsed' by  crowns  and  crosses  of  lights. 

And  the  Canadian  June,  so  often  cold — June  that  knows 
so  well  how  to  rage  and  how  to  gloom — June  outdid  herself 
with  blue  and  golden  weather. 

The  heart  of  Father  Gilbert  overflowed  with  fervent  joy. 

Under  the  radiant  sky,  in  the  beautiful  city,  with  the 
stimulus  of  new  thoughts  and  exquisite  sights,  there  came  to  his 
soul  an  utter  conviction  of  the  love  of  God. 

When  Father  Gilbert's  holiday  was  over  and  he  returned 
to  his  life  of  work  and  poverty,  this  conviction  was  with  him 
still.  And  so  the  first  sermon  preached  in  St.  Eulalie  had  the 
love  of  God  for  its  theme. 

"We  are  told,  my  children,"  said  the  good  Father, 
speaking  perhaps  a  little  above  the  heads  of  his  listeners, 
"that  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  God's  laws,  are  pitiless. 
And  yet  see  how  they  have  spared  and  cherished  the  little  bird. 
It  is  perhaps  not  yet  a  year  old,  and  see,  you  could  crush  it  with 
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your  hand.  Yet  as  weak  as  it  is,  so  young,  of  so  small  intelli- 
gence, God  has  brought  it  up  from  the  south  with  the  spring; 
over  long  leagues  of  sea  and  land,  God  has  taught  it  to  find  its 
way  and  to  build  its  home.  In  the  face  of  these  laws  the  frail 
and  tiny  thing  can  find  its  food  and  rear  its  nestlings,  and 
see !  it  is  happy — it  sings ! 

"Of  God  is  the  love  that  welcomes  the  little  baby  to  the 
poor  home,  where  already  there  are  so  many  mouths  to  feed. 
It  is  God's  love  that  when  He  calls  us  we  are  ready  to  go.  I 
have  stood  by  many  deathbeds,  my  children.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  fear  all  passes  away  as  death  draws  near,  and 
before  God  takes  us  He  makes  us  willing  to  go,  or  else  we  sleep 
ourselves  away  like  tired  children,  and  wake  up  in  God's 
keeping. 

"God  has  borne  and  carried  us  all  the  days  of  old.  He 
tells  us  to  pardon  one  another  till  seventy  times  seven.  Will 
He  not  do  much  more  Himself?" 

Ah,  it  was  a  memorable  sermon — some  of  the  hearers 
never  forgot  it,  and  they  thanked  the  preacher  for  it  with 
simple  fervour. 

But  in  their  thanks  Father  Gilbert's  over-sensitive 
conscience  found  cause  for  uneasiness  and  sorrow.  Had  he 
not  prophesied  smooth  things?  Was  he  not  neglecting  to  put 
before  his  people's  eyes  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  the  sterner 
lessons  of  nature? 

Ah,  yes !  God  made  the  spring,  but  He  made  also  the 
fierce  northern  snowstorms,  and  the  long  black  nights.  He 
made  the  white-throat,  singing  its  matins  in  the  spring  dawn ; 
He  also  made  the  wolves,  which  were  a  winter  terror  to  some 
of  the  isolated  farms. 

Pierre  and  his  wife  were  wrangling  again.  Desired  had 
spent  her  yarn  money  for  a  foolish  fine  hat,  instead  of  handing 
it  to  her  mother,  as  was  meet.  Raoul  loved  too  well  the  whisky 
blanc.  Ah,  yes !  The  people  must  hear  words  of  warning  and 
rebuke.  At  All  Souls'  Tide,  when  the  harvest  is  garnered  and 
measured,  Mother  Church  bids  her  children  consider  whether 
they  themselves  have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  good  living. 
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And  then  Father  Gilbert  planned  a  searching  sermon,  thunder- 
ous with  the  terrors  of  the  law. 

But  the  beloved  doctor  of  St.  Eulalie  left  his  arduous 
work,  forever  and  ever,  on  All  Saints'  Eve. 

Under  every  one  of  the  low,  steep  roofs  hearts  were  aching, 
for  every  one  of  the  humble  households  had  lost  its  best 
friend — but  one.  And  how  could  one  preach  threatenings  to  a 
bereaved  people? 

Next — as  if  the  disease  had  been  waiting  its  opportunity 
to  find  the  community  robbed  of  its  defender — scarlet  fever 
came.  It  took  more  hardihood  than  Father  Gilbert  could 
muster  to  preach  terrors  then.  How  could  he  suggest  thoughts 
of  pain  and  fear  to  fathers  torn  by  anxiety  or  broken  by  bereave- 
ment?— to  mothers  worn  with  vigils  and  with  tears? 

And  then  came  Christmas,  when  the  village  babies  rev- 
erently drew  near  to  the  manger  cradle  in  the  village  church, 
and  looked  with  wondering,  innocent  eyes  on  the  Divine  baby 
represented  there.  One  could  not  speak  of  God's  wrath  and 
of  purgatorial  terrors  then. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  hard  winter,  long,  and  cruelly  cold. 
There  was  much  sickness  in  the  community.  The  visits  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  dying  were  more  than  usually  numerous, 
difficult,  perilous.  The  good  Father's  time  and  sympathies 
were  much  drawn  upon,  and  to  deal  adequately  with  a  theme 
so  awful  as  the  Wrath  of  God  one  needed  leisure.  The  subject 
must  not  be  lightly  treated.  One  must  answer  all  objections, 
assemble  all  the  arguments,  convince  all  doubters  of  the 
reality  and  the  terror  of  Hell.  For  this  was  to  be  a  great 
sermon — the  great  sermon  of  Father  Gilbert's  priesthood;  his 
expiation  if,  unhappily,'  he  had  prophesied  deceits,  and  led 
his  people  astray. 

But  meantime,  Lent  was  here,  and  one  must  speak  of  the 
Sacrificial  Love  of  Calvary,  and  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

And  so  the  year  drew  on  towards  spring. 

The  one  village  road,  winding  past  the  meagre  farms,  was 
deep  in  mud  and  slush.  Cawing  crows  flapped  heavily  above 
the  spires  of  spruce  and  fir.     The  first  robins,  calling  down 
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bramble-grown  logging  roads,  bade  the  pale  blossoms  of  the 
north  woods  to  "wake  up,  cheer  up,  come  up!" 

Wedges  of  flying  geese  clanged  high  overhead. 

The  ice  in  the  river  turned  black,  grew  rotten,  and 
dissolved  into  fragments  which  rubbed  together  in  the  quick- 
ening current  with  eerie  whisperings. 

In  the  further  woods,  winter  logging  camps  were  breaking 
up,  and  the  Father  was  fortifying  his  soul  against  the  difficult 
time  before  him,  when  Jacques  and  Pierre  would  come  to  the 
most  effete  civilization  within  their  reach,  with  accumulated 
winter  earnings,  and  a  cumulative  winter  thirst. 

So  the  shepherd  of  their  souls  was  meditating  over  a 
sermon  on  the  sin  of  drunkenness — and  this  burning,  present- 
day  issue  hid  higher  and  more  awful  themes  as  a  burning  candle, 
close  at  hand,  obscures  the  stars. 

The  loggers  would  spend  their  earnings  on  whisky  blanc, 
unless  their  consciences  could  be  roused  to  restrain  them. 
There  would  be  brawls  and  blasphemy  should  the  whisky 
flow  too  freely,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  fatal  accident  on  the 
river,  and  a  sinful  soul  sent  forth  unshriven. 

While  Father  Gilbert  meditated  and  prayed  over  his 
temperance  sermon,  a  messenger  came  to  summon  him  in 
haste  to  the  deathbed  of  a  notorious  character,  dwelling 
beyond  the  river — whose  soul  waited  affrighted  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  of  death. 

Antoine  Latour,  half-breed,  and  half-believer,  had  always 
been  a  heavy  anxiety  to  his  spiritual  shepherd.  He  was,  as 
all  the  village  knew,  a  petty  thief,  a  truant  from  mass  and 
confession,  a  toper,  a  "vaurien."  Now,  after  many  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  apparently  hopeless  prayers,  the  shepherd 
found  this  poor,  ragged  black  sheep  turning  to  him  at  last. 

The  Indian  herb-doctor,  whose  simples  and  charms  were 
the  sole  remedies  Antoine  would  use,  returned,  baffled,  from  a 
dying  patient,  and  on  his  way  home  stopped  to  deliver  a 
message.  Antoine  wanted  the  priest  and  the  viaticum.  To 
Father  Gilbert  the  message  meant  the  chance — under  God — 
to  save  a  soul. 
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So  as  dusk  fell  that  wild  spring  evening,  the  Father,  with 
his  threadbare  cloak  closely  wrapped  about  him,  came  to  the 
door  of  Hippolyte,  who  ferried  people  over  the  river. 

"It  is  necessary  that  I  cross  at  once,"  he  said  in  the 
habitant  French  of  his  people;  "thy  boat,  Hippolyte." 

But  Hippolyte  offered  only  remonstrances,  poured  forth 
with  French  fluency  and  fervour.  The  river  was  falling,  not 
rising — and  that  after  many  hours  of  heavy  rain.  What  held 
it  back?  Probably  a  log-jam  above.  "It  is  dangerous,  my 
father,"  pleaded  Hippolyte.  "It  is  in  the  service  of  the  good 
God,"  replied  the  priest;  "thy  boat,  my  son." 

Hippolyte  was  cautious  in  counsel,  but  not  in  action. 
He  sprang  into  the  boat  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"Thy  boat — not  thyself,  my  son,"  said  Father  Gilbert. 
"I  do  not  need  thy  help"  —and  the  slender  hands,  the  hands 
of  a  saint  and  a  scholar,  grasped  the  oars. 

"Go  thou  ashore,"  he  said.  But  Hippolyte  still  remon- 
strated. It  might  be  wiser  to  hasten.  The  crossing  would  be 
shorter  with  two  to  pull. 

But  "It  is  my  duty,"  said  the  priest;  "it  is  not  thine. 
Thy  duty  is  to  wife  and  children."  And  at  last,  filled  with 
the  dignity  and  power  which  could  at  times  almost  trans- 
figure his  slender  frame,  he  said,  "I  am  thy  father  and  master 
in  God,  and  I  command  thee  to  go  back." 

Hippolyte,  in  deep  distress,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
leap  ashore  and  push  the  boat  off,  depositing  the  lantern, 
which  he  had  carried,  in  the  bow. 

For  some  minutes  he  watched  the  light  slowly  receding 
into  the  all-encompassing  blur  of  mist  and  rain. 

The  night  was  filled  with  soft,  confused  noises — the 
whispering  of  the  river,  the  sighing  of  the  wind-rocked  forest 
beyond  it,  the  murmur  of  the  rain. 

And  then  above  all  these,  distant  still,  but  ominous  to 
a  woodman's  ear,  another  sound  arose.  The  logs!  The  logs 
which  had  been  jammed  together  upstream  and  pressed  into  a 
temporary  dam  by  the  waters  accumulating  behind  them,  had 
suddenly  given  way. 
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The  river  bed,  where  the  little  ripples  whispered  softly 
to  the  rain,  would  change,  in  a  few  moments,  into  a  mad 
wallow  of  racing,  leaping  water,  and  rolling,  battering  logs. 

The  lantern-light  still  gleamed  faintly,  far  across  the 
flood.  It  was  near  the  further  shore,  but  Hippolyte's  prac- 
tised eye  told  him  that  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  slack  water 
upon  the  river's  margin. 

And  even  as  he  watched,  it  suddenly  shot  onward,  spun 
around,  and — went  out. 

Only  a  mad  black  turmoil,  lit  here  and  there  by  gleams 
of  foam,  rushed  roaring  onward  into  darkness. 

******* 

Long  before  morning  broke  above  the  turbid  water  all  the 
community  was  astir.  Every  able-bodied  man  of  the  village, 
and  many  from  far  beyond,  had  gone  downstream.  All  along 
the  river  margin  lanterns  gleamed  and  voices  halloed. 

"Lumber  jacks,"  who  had  acquired  by  perilous  practice 
the  art  of  standing  firm  on  a  wet  and  rolling  footing,  pulled 
the  log  masses  asunder,  dreading  to  see  what  might  lie  beneath. 
The  most  drunken  and  the  foulest-mouthed  among  them  were 
eager  to  offer  this  last  service  to  him  who  had  cared  for  their 
souls. 

When  night  fell  again  on  a  spent  river,  softly  sobbing  its 
repentance,  lanterns  again  twinkled  far  downstream,  where 
search  was  still  being  carried  on  by  those  whose  busy  days 
allowed  them  only  their  hours  of  rest  to  offer. 

And  so  the  padre  was  found  at  last — so  bruised  and  marred 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  been  recognizable,  save  for  the 
remnants  of  his  black  soutane  still  wrapped  about  him. 

There  had  not  been  in  the  memory  of  St.  Eulalie's  oldest 
gossip  such  a  funeral  as  his.  The  " lumber  jacks"  were  there 
in  force.  The  dirtiest  of  them  had  " cleaned  up"  for  it.  The 
most  drunken  were  thoroughly  sober,  and  filled  with  good 
resolutions. 

Frail,  white-haired  folk,  who  seldom  left  the  shelter  of 
the  fireside,  were  there,  weeping  the  pitiful  tears  of  age,  while 
they  leant  on  the  willing  arms  of  younger  generations. 
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And  there,  to  show  Mother  Church's  recognition  of  her 
son's  fervent  devotion  and  faithful  service,  was  a  small  depu- 
tation of  "religious"  from  Quebec — clergy  in  long  black  robes, 
and  monks  in  the  picturesque  brown  habit  of  St.  Francis. 

They  laid  him  in  the  village  churchyard,  among  the 
simple  people  whom  he  had  loved,  and  the  fields  that  he  had 
blessed.  There,  with  the  deep  grief  of  many  loving  hearts, 
with  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  poor,  they  placed  at  his  head 
the  cross,  emblem  and  memorial  of  a  love  even  deeper,  a  life 
even  more  patient  than  his. 

There  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  his  flock  are  wont  to 
hang  wreaths  of  paper  flowers,  bound  with  sleazy  ribbon, 
which  are,  one  must  confess  it,  in  execrable  taste. 

And  there  the  children  leave  bunches  of  the  flowers  which 
he  loved — wood  violets,  and  Canadian  may-flower,  and  the 
tender  little  linnaea  of  the  north  woods,  whose  rose-flushed  bells 
are  twin-born,  like  the  love  to  God  and  man  in  Heaven-touched 
souls. 

"These  are  the  flowers  of  the  good  God,"  so  he  used  to  tell 
the  children,  "which  grow  in  the  wild  lands." 

"The  good  God"— it  is  always  of  the  "good"  God  that 
these  simple  people  speak;  never  of  the  "jealous"  God,  nor 
of  the  "all-seeing"  God,  nor  of  the  God  who  is  "as  a  consuming 
fire." 

For  that  great  sermon  on  the  Wrath  of  God  was  never 
preached  in  St.  Eulalie,  after  all. 

E.  M.  G. 


"BEAUPRE," 

A  SKETCH  OF  A  SMALL  HABITANT  VILLAGE  NEAR  QUEBEC 

ATERY  seldom   do   tourists   coming   to  Quebec   forget   to 

pay  a  visit  to  the  world-famed  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre\ 
which  takes  a  little  less  than  an  hour  to  reach  from  Quebec. 
There,  going  into  the  renowned  church  where  Blessed  Saint 
Anne  has  cured  such  countless  thousands,  one  may  see  crutches, 
boots,  and  all  the  different  belongings  of  the  maimed  who  have 
been  healed,  left  as  a  tribute  to  testify,  through  St.  Anne, 
their  absolute  faith  in  God. 

It  is  not  of  the  shrine,  though,  that  I  wish  to  write,  but  of 
Beaupr6,  a  small  village  some  three  miles  distant  from  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre\  Few  there  are — and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  so — that  have  visited  this  place,  yet  to  those  few  it 
seems  almost  as  though  a  peep  into  Paradise  had  been  granted 
them. 

Taking  at  Quebec  the  electric  car  which  conveyed  us  to 
Beaupre,  we  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  enjoy  a  good  old- 
fashioned  habitant  dinner  at  a  small  boarding-house,  run,  I 
believe,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  establishment,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  never-failing  real  Canuck  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  daughters'  children,  sons'  children,  dogs,  pigs,  hens, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  old  father  and  mother  doing  their  share  as  well 
as  all  the  others.  Such  a  family!  Talking  and  singing  all 
day  long,  friends  ever  with  them,  children  shrieking,  yet  all 
happy  and  contented,  with  an  air  to  the  house  of  wholesome- 
ness  and  of  things  kept  clean  and  bright  by  their  ever-willing 
hands. 

To  such  a  place  we  went  for  "diner,"  as  they  call  it — for 
is  it  not  true  that  "an  empty  stomach  denotes  an  unhappy 
heart!"  also,  to  "take  in"  the  view  one  must  be  warm  and 
comfortable,  made  so  with  the  help  of  a  good  meal.  And 
such  a  view  as  there  was!     So  many  innumerable  things  to 
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store  in  the  tiny  spaces  of  one's  mind,  to  be  called  forth  as 
needed,  perhaps  to  soothe  the  breaking  heart,  to  cheer  the 
worried,  or  even  to  make  the  thoughtless  pause — and  think ! 
For  of  one  and  all  who  look  on  this  marvellous  creation  that 
God  has  given  us,  few  could  fail  to  have  a  glow  deep  down 
within  them  and  the  compelling  desire  to  murmur:  " God's 
in  his  heaven,  all's  well  with  the  world !" 

On  entering  the  village  of  Beaupre*  one  has  such  a  feeling 
of  peace  and  security  Here  stretches  a  long  white  road, 
with  houses  on  either  side — little  warm  nests  of  contentment. 
The  mother,  happy  in  washing,  cooking,  living  for  her  family ; 
the  father,  or  young  boy,  whistling  as  he  goes  about  his  work 
that  must  be  done  to  keep  a  home  for  their  loved  ones,  waiting 
only  until  it  is  finished  to  call  in  their  neighbours  and  make 
merry,  perhaps  with  a  little  music  from  a  concertina,  or  mouth- 
organ — for  they  all  like  music,  these  Canucks — perhaps  only 
to  have  a  gossip  over  the  pipe,  while  their  Madame  sits 
silently  by,  listening  attentively,  nodding  a  soft  assent  now 
and  then  to  what  her  men  says  is  right. 

Pages  could  be  written  on  the  fascination  of  the  real 
old  habitant  life  and  the  wonders  of  their  country,  the  country 
God  has  given  them,  though  sometimes  one  questions  if  He  did 
not  forget  to  open  their  souls  to  the  beauty  of  it  all,  that  of 
itself  alone  could  enrich  them  so  much. 

"Diner"  is  over;  and  now  I  stand  looking  about  me 
from  the  little  gallery  of  the  boarding-house.  Directly  in 
front  is  a  small  lawn  covered  now  with  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  winter — God's  carpet  of  white  snow.  Some  large 
trees — now  all  so  grim  and  forbidding,  waiting  only  until 
they  are  once  more  given  their  covering  of  green  before  they 
laugh  and  flirt  with  the  wind — form  an  avenue  up  to  the 
house.  In  the  distance  gleams  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
majestic  always,  though  storm-swept  at  times,  glistening 
through  all  the  tragedies  it  has  been  called  on  to  witness 
— ever  a  sign  of  God's  power,  a  symbol  of  His  strength. 

With  a  start  I  awake  and  come  back  to  the  present. 
I  hear  our  party  being  informed,  "Oh,  yes,  m'sieu,  there  is 
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a  grreat  hill,  ohlverry  good  for  to  ski!"  and  I  remember,  of 
course,  that  this  was  one  of  our  reasons  for  coming  here. 
To  those  who  love  ski-ing,  one  of  the  greatest  of  winter  sports, 
I  would  recommend  a  day  at  Beaupre.  What  more  wonderful 
than  to  ski  down  a  stretch  of  over  two  miles,  as  we  did!  One 
felt  then  equal  to  realizing  the  desire  expressed  in  the  song, 
"Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove!"  for  the  eagerest  lover  could 
not  have  wished  to  go  more  swiftly  than  we  went. 

But  to  get  to  this  hill,  first  we  leave  the  house,  passing 
up  a  white  straight  road;  to  the  right  we  turn  up  another 
straight  road.  There  stands  the  Hill,  and  such  a  hill !  Up  we 
go,  past  a  tiny  house  snuggled  against  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
past  fields  of  white  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  still  onward  and 
upward.  Occasionally  sleighs  pass  us  by,  some  drawn  by 
oxen  hauling  the  sweet-scented  wood  just  freshly  cut;  others 
with  horses  ready  to  shy  at  the  sight  of  our  skis,  but  soon 
loudly  called  to  attention  by  the  harsh  tones  of  their  masters. 
Still  on  we  go,  into  the  depths  of  quietude — the  soul  of  the 
country. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  our  objective — not  the  top  of  the  hill, 
for  that  seemingly  goes  on  interminably,  but  at  the  end  of 
our  quest.  Here  it  is  we  get  a  perfect  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  decide,  yes,  now  we  will  ski  home  the  way  that 
we  have  come,  but  first  we  must  take  time  to  look  around. 
We  mark  our  progress  up;  now  we  have  twisted  that  way, 
now  this;  yet  we  find  that,  after  all,  we  have  ended  just  over 
little  Beaupre  village. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  great  stillness,  but  hush! — 
a  little  bird  gives  thanks  to  God.  Softly  breaks  on  the  air 
the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells,  and  through  the  overhanging  trees, 
bent  with  their  silver  load  that  sparkles  with  happiness — 
for  the  sun  is  smiling  at  them — comes  a  sleigh,  the  farmer 
driving  his  Madame  and  her  friends  home  from  visiting. 
All  are  happy;  their  clothes  are  perhaps  better  than  their 
neighbours',  they  have  a  bigger  home,  perhaps  a  gramophone. 
Why  not  be  content !   They  nod,  laugh,  and  pass  on. 
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It  is  up  here  amongst  all  this  solitude  that  my  thoughts 
will  ever  long  to  stay.  For  I,  too,  like  all  God's  creatures, 
have  assuredly  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  this  world,  the 
terrifying  loneliness  and  sorrow  that  so  often  seem  too  hard 
to  bear.  All  around  me  is  the  stillness  of  the  mountains 
locking  their  secrets  from  wind  and  sky.  Far  away  stand 
the  highest,  rising,  a  deep  sombre  blue,  against  the  silver 
clouds  and  softer  blue  of  sky,  here  and  there  shaded,  as 
though  the  Mother  sky  were  caressing  and  hoping  by  love 
rather  than  by  force  to  win  these  rocky  fastnesses.  Nearer, 
the  smaller  hills,  more  timid  than  their  brethren,  nestle  close 
to  them,  as  if  confiding  in  their  strength,  yet  stand  out  a 
silver  grey  against  their  more  aggressive  outlines.  Directly 
below  me  stretch  fields,  fenced  off  to  enclose  the  small  houses 
of  the  village,  but  gradually  sloping  downward  until  they 
reach  the  borders  of  the  river.  To  the  right,  in  the  distance, 
gleams  Quebec,  radiating  in  the  sun,  now  a  vision  of  happiness 
and  sparkling  with  an  old-world  wisdom.  To  the  left  stand 
these  mountains,  mist,  dreams,  the  world,  and  sorrow.  Stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  still  flows  the  St.  Lawrence,  re- 
flecting the  blue  of  sky  and  mountain.  Here  only,  I  feel,  is 
peace  to  the  broken  soul.  I  stand  and  dream;  memory  has 
come  to  soothe  me — what  does  it  matter,  all  this  trouble  and 
sorrow ! .  .  .  .  Smile  when  the  sun  shines  on  you,  gleam  through 
the  sorrow  and  pain. 

I  hear  a  call;  "Come,"  they  cry.  We  leave.  Down  we  spin 
on  our  skis;  laughing  and  happy.  One  falls,  the  other  passes. 
On  down,  until  in  too  quick  a  time  we  are  back  at  the  starting 
point,  exhilarated,  merry. 

Once  more,  only  this  time  down  the  straight  road  we 
go,  to  the  left  along  the  straight  white  road,  up  the  Avenue. 
Here  we  are.     Tea  please,  then — home. 

But  with  what  different  thoughts  I  return;  gone  is  the 
sorrow  and  care.  Through  everything,  whatever  befalls, 
there  is  One  who  cares,  always  there,  ever  helping,  easing  our 
pain,  suffering  with  us — no  more  loneliness .... 
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BEAUPRE?  a  small  peep  into  Paradise,  a  glow  to  the 
soul,  and  a  memory  of  one  perfect  day  in  God's  country! 

.     .     .     .     For  I  have  seen 

In  lonely  places  and  in  lonelier  hours, 

My  vision  of  the  fair,  immortal  face — 

Dim  vision  of  the  flawless,  perfect  face 

Of  her  whom  men  call  Beauty — proud,  austere, 

That  lifts  men's  spiral  thought  -to  lovelier  dreams. 

Margaret  Stuart  Cook 
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Fields  of  the  farthest  north, 
Where  the  winter  flowers  grow, 

Where  the  hope  of  summer  is 
Under  the  sparkling  snow. 

Gone  is  the  waving  grain, 

Buried  the  rose-bush  low, 
Lost  till  it  bloom  again 

When  the  summer  flowers  blow. 

Fields  of  the  farthest  north — 
Hearts  that  are  old  with  woe 

Open  to  love  again, 
Whether  it  stay,  or  go. 

Grace  Murray  Atkin 


NIETZSCHE,  THEOLOGY,  AND  THE 

WAR 

AT  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  an  "  enlightening' '  band  of 
English  writers  declared  that  Frederick  Nietzsche  had 
been  both  the  prophet  of  the  international  upheaval  and  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  German  conduct  of  war. 
They  said  it  was  the  un-Christianity  of  Germany  promoted 
by  the  sinister  influence  of  his  writings  that  was  responsible 
for  Teutonic  inhumanity  and  disregard  of  international 
obligations.  The  fact  that  before  Nietzsche,  the  rhapsodist, 
was  born,  Frederick  and  Clausewitz  had  inculcated  certain 
doctrines  which  have  been  followed  out  with  scientific  thor- 
oughness by  our  enemies  in  the  present  war — that  Prussian 
militarism  would  have  been  the  same  had  Nietzsche  never 
lived — appeared  to  carry  no  weight  with  these  interpreters 
of  political  and  historical  development.  Frederick  and 
Clausewitz  had  not  attempted,  at  least  openly,  to  undermine 
Christian  ethics,  but  Nietzsche  despised  them;  therefore 
the  odium  theologicum  fastened  on  him.  The  fact  of  militar-* 
ism  must  somehow  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  Nietz- 
schean  philosophy.  His  ideals  are  surely  those  of  modern 
Germany;  hence  this  evil,  this  crime  against  civilization. 
So  ran,  and  still  runs,  the  reasoning  of  certain  mid- Victorian 
intellectuals,  who  include  some  philosophical  idealists  and 
1 '  illuminated ' '  professors. 

One  who  has  written  a  book  on  "Nietzsche  and  the 
Ideals  of  Modern  Germany"  endeavours,  if  I  understand  him, 
to  support  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher 
by  pointing  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  of  Christians  in 
the  present  struggle.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  sometimes 
that  Nietzsche's  first  severe  illness  was  due  to  his  work  in  an 
ambulance  corps  and  in  the  hospitals  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.      His  sensitive  organism  broke  dowo  at   the 
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terrible  experiences.  Such  pragmatist  reasoning  as  the  author 
referred  to  employs  might  be  used  in  support  even  of 
Nietzsche's  much-attacked  dictum,  "A  good  war  sanctifies 
a  bad  cause."  And,  moreover,  sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  is  not  a  peculiarly  Christian  virtue. 

The  accusation  brought  against  Nietzsche  of  having 
perverted  the  German  mentality  is  now  somewhat  dying 
down,  since  our  uninformed  public,  at  first  misled  by  some 
of  our  thinkers,  has  been  reading  a  little  and  learning  a  few 
facts  for  itself;  and  even  our  thinkers  are  beginning  to  express 
themselves  with  a  little  more  balance,  and,  in  the  particular 
case,  beginning  to  see  the  difference  between  a  mere  sequence 
of  events  and  a  causal  connection  between  them.  Thus  Mr. 
William  Archer,  who  has  been  very  active  in  fastening  the 
charge  on  Nietzsche  and  in  spreading  an  inaccurate  historical 
diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  moral  degeneration  of  our 
enemies,  appears  to  have  recently  reached  a  different,  but  not 
original  viewpoint;  for  in  an  article  of  August,  1917,  he  says 
that  "the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  tremendous  smashing 
triumph  of  1870-71."  He  omits  to  add  that  Nietzsche  in 
1872  was  the  first  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  moral  dangers 
of  this  triumph  in  tending  to  produce  an  arrogant,  over- 
exalted  and  self-centred  national  mind.  The  accusation 
against  Nietzsche  should  never  have  been  made  because  his 
influence,  as  clearer  and  calmer  French  critics  have  seen,  is 
a  de-nationalizing  and  de-Germanizing  one,  akin  to  that  of 
Goethe's  and  Schopenhauer's.1 

The  belief,  widespread  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
that  Nietzsche  has  been  specially  contributing  to  the  war  and 
its  conduct — a  view  which  shows  a  surprising  simplicity  of 
mind  in  the  application  of  the  causal  principle,  seeing  that 
it  greatly  exaggerates  both  the  direct  and  indirect  influence 
of  intellectual  and  moral  factors  even  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
telligent people  like  the  Germans — seems,   apart  from  the 


1  So  has  William  Salter.  That  his  "Fr.  Nietzsche,  the  Thinker,"  1917,  and 
Wolf  s  "  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche,"  London,  1915,  have  been  produced  during  the  war, 
shows  that  English-speaking  thought  can  still  be  objective. 
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influence  of  pamphleteer  literature  like  Cramb's  "Germany 
and  England,"  which  gives  a  garbled  account  of  Nietzsche's 
philosophy,  to  be  based  on  the  fact  (1)  that  he  was  a  German; 
(2)  that  he  did  not  think  highly  of  the  English  intellect;  (3) 
that  his  works,  and  especially  "  Zarathustra,"  which  abounds 
in  praise  of  war  and  conflict,  have  been  widely  read  by  the 
German  youth;  and  (4)  that  he  disseminated  anti-Chris- 
tian phrases  and  taught  men  to  despise  sympathy  and 
the  exercise  of  pity  towards  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures.  The  meanings  behind  some  of  these  sayings,  and 
the  fact  that  Nietzsche  taught  in  allegory  and  metaphor, 
appear  to  have  escaped  some  of  his  critics,  including  certain 
Oxford  professors,  who,  without  doing  much  to  enlighten  the 
public  about  them,  declare  that  his  ideas  have  been  greedily 
swallowed  and  braced  up  his  countrymen  to  this  aggressive 
war.  One  might  as  well  condemn  Carlyle  for  his  admiration 
of  Thor  and  Odin  and  his  sympathetic  references  to  the  virtues 
of  Valhalla.  Nietzsche  himself  practised  some  of  the  simple 
precepts  of  the  Gospels;  it  was  the  general  view  of  the  world, 
including  man,  lying  behind  them  that  he  condemned. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  test  such  explanations  and  to  see 
that  they  fail.  They  fail  to  make  clear* — indeed,  they  simply 
fall  down  at — the  fact  that  men  like  Adolf  von  Harnack, 
Rudolf  Eucken  and  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  leaders  of 
thought  in  their  respective  spheres,  who  repudiate  all  in- 
tellectual connection  with  Nietzsche,  have  supported  and 
encouraged  the  standpoint  and  policy  of  a  government  which 
most  Englishmen  and  Americans  think  has  acted  with 
wickedness  and  folly,  and  regard  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  as  masquerading  hypocritically  and  being  false  to  the 
best  interests  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  Christian  theolo- 
gians of  Germany  regard  the  acts  which  their  enemies  consider 
to  be  inhuman  and  criminal  as  redounding  to  the  credit  of 
their  country;  but  they  can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  Nietzsche.  When  they  tell  us  that  the  work 
of  Christianity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  destructive  force  of  the 
German  submarine  and  compare  the  progress  of  the  war 
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with  the  passion  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  how  can 
any  reasoning  being  suppose  that  the  influence  of  Nietzsche 
is  reflected  here?1  The  problem  of  the  attitude  of  our  educated 
enemies  is  difficult  and  complex:  at  times  we  understand 
it  as  little  as  they  appear  to  understand  ours.  It  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  supposing — what  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  facts — that  a  whole  people,  or  even  its  guiding  spirits, 
had  given  up  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  And  even  if  they 
had,  it  would  be  the  veriest  assumption  to  infer  that  this 
must  entail  a  general  moral  degeneration.  It  would  show 
a  childish  ignorance  of  history  to  say  that  a  high  morality 
is  synonymous  with  Christianity.  Ancient  Greece  affords  an 
instance  to  the  contrary.  The  position  of  many  influential 
German  thinkers  is  that,  while  the  Christian  virtues  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  practised  by  individuals  in  their  inter- 
course within  the  State,  these  have  no  application  to,  and 
remain  without  moral  sanction  in,  the  relations  of  different 
States  with  each  other. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  our  academic  critics  of  Nietzsche 
could  point  to  any  prominent  German  writer  who  is  a 
Nietzschean,  or  who  is  more  Nietzschean  and  more  anti- 
Christian  than  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  It  would  be  very  absurd 
to  say  that  because  the  latter  has  been  a  literary  phenomenon 
in  Great  Britain,  he  has  had  a  political,  much  less  an  imperial- 
izing,  influence.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say  the  same  of 
Nietzsche,  who  wanted  a  new  ordering  and  disciplining  of  crude, 
chaotic  human  life  so  that  it  might  attain  some  great  non- 
national  end,  and  who  found  himself  in  deep  and  relentless 
antagonism  to  most  of  the  outstanding  political  and  academic 
figures  of  contemporary  Germany  and  most  of  all  to  its 
Imperialism.  It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the  German  arms 
in  the  war  of  1870-71  aroused  his  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
led  him  for  a  time  to  form  the  highest  expectations  of  what 


1 "  We  are  fighting,"  says  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Cologne,  "  for  the  sacred 
treasures  of  Christianity,  and  for  its  own  particular  gift,  Kultur";  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dryander,  of  Berlin  Court  fame,  is  convinced  "We  are  fighting  with  a  gentleness 
unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world";  and  the  philosophy-professor  of 
Idealism,  Dr.  Lasson,  declares,  "  In  a  world  of  evil,  we  stand  for  love" 
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the  German  people  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  general 
European  culture.  His  great  desire  was  to  produce  a  synthe- 
sis of  Hellenism  and  Germanism,  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
Goethe  and  Winckelmann.  But  his  hopes  quickly  died 
down  as  he  came  to  see  that  what  lay  behind  the  German 
military  successes  were  the  policies  of  Bismarck,  "who  has 
piled  up  for  the  Germans  a  new  tower  of  Babel,"  mistaken 
vastness  for  greatness,  and  from  whom,  as  he  said  later,  dated 
"the  era  of  German  '  Verdummung.'  "  He  detested  the 
growing  feeling  of  national  self-complacency'  and  superiority, 
and  afterwards  found  that  the  German  "Geist"  had  left  the 
German  "Reich."  But  even  in  1872,  in  his  polemic  against 
D.  F.  Strauss,  he  saw  in  the  chaotic  intermingling  of  styles, 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Germans  to  conform  to  interna- 
tional standards,  "in  their  phlegmatic  feelinglessness  for  any 
kind  of  form  apart  from  mere  vastness,"  simply  a  new  sort  of 
barbarism.  That  Richard  Wagner,  his  earlier  teacher  and 
inspirer,  condescended  to  become  a  German  was  made  by 
Nietzsche  the  bitterest  reproach  against  him. 

Nietzsche  regarded  a  civilization  that  was  te  be  national 
only,  as  trivial  and  contemptible.  No  one  was  more  alive  to 
the  dangers — which  he  perceived  years  before  his  latter- 
day  penetrating  critics— likely  to  resi  It  from  the  tendency 
of  modern  Germany,  backed  by  Prussian  Imperialism, 
to  become  too  absorbed  in  itself,  thus  leading  to  the 
erection  of  nationality,  Germanthum,  into  a  criterion  of  the 
true  and  the  great,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  interest 
in  wider  realities.  After  describing  in  "Ecce  Homo"  the 
general  licentiousness  in  this  respect  of  the  German  historians, 
his  rage  against  the  tendency  (which  has  perhaps  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  Chamberlain's  "  Foundations  of  the 
19th  Century,"  in  which  Jesus  is  proved  to  be  of  Teutonic 
origin)  breaks  out  in  the  following  unmeasured  indictment  of 
the  whole  nation:  "Not  only  have  the  Germans  entirely  lost 
the  breadth  of  vision  which  enables  one  to  grasp  the  course 
of  culture  and  the  value  of  culture;  not  only  are  they  one 
and   all  political  or  Church  puppets;  but  they  have  also 
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actually  put  a  ban  upon  this  breadth  of  vision.     A  man 
must  be  first  and  foremost  a  German,  he  must  belong  to  the 
race;  then  only  can  he  pass  judgement  upon  all  values  and 
lack  of  values  in  history,  then  only  can  he  establish  them." 
And  he  adds  with  bitter  sarcasm:  "To  be  German  is  itself 
an  argument;  the  Germans  stand  for  the  'moral order  of  the 
universe  in  history.'  "  These  words  were  a  prophetic  diagnosis 
of  the  later  German  mind,  as  reflected  in  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  her  idealist  philosophers  and  numerous  theologians. 
In  the  "nationalization  of  Germany  "Nietzsche  saw  the  great 
failure  of  the  country  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  noble 
ideal  set  it  by  Goethe,  "the  good  European,"  who  could  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  attempt  to  enter  upon  and 
enjoy  the  whole  heritage  of  human  achievement.     But  German 
Imperialism  was  beginning  in  Nietzsche's  day,  as  Imperialism 
always  has  a  tendency  to  do,  to  preach  as  a  patriotic  duty 
the    deliberate    restriction    of    that    heritage.      Hence    his 
saying  in  "Beyond  Good  and  Evil,"  that  "the  great  men 
of  old  were  patriots  only  in  their  weaker  moments,  in  old 
age,  or  when  they  rested  from    themselves."      And  in  the 
"Genealogy   of   Morals"   he   asks:     "Can   anyone    interest 
himself  in  this  German  Empire?     Where  is  the  new  thought? 
Is  it  only  a  new  combination  of  power? .  . .  Helping  the  highest 
thoughts  to  victory  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  me  inter- 
ested in  Germany." 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  his  latest  works,  the  term  German 
becomes  for  Nietzsche  the  worst  term  of  abuse.  It  was  his 
pride  that  although  his  works  were  written  in  German  they 
were  conceived  in  French:  for  the  German  intellect  was  to 
him  "  indigestion."  He  allowed  no  credit  to  them  as  philoso- 
phers and  would  not  even  admit  their  eminence  in  music; 
so  that  a  certain  Chauvinist  in  his  Review  of  Teutonic  Pre- 
tensions might  have  profitably  borrowed  from  Nietzsche, 
only  he  could  not  have  turned  the  borrowings  to  the  advantage 
of  his  own  countrymen,  since  Nietzsche  placed  the  English 
as  a  cultural  nation  even  below  the  dwellers  in  the  "Flatland 
of  Europe."     It  is  not  improbable  that,  notwithstanding  his 
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declared  scorn  of  fame,  his  natural  antipathy  to  Germans  and 
German  thought  was  increased  by  his  failure  to  attract  notice 
at  home  during  his  lifetime.     So  much  for  his  being  a  German. 

But  what  about  Nietzsche's  "Immoralism',  and  his 
praise  of  war?  Surely  these  must  have  had  a  baneful  effect, 
considering  the  wide  circle  of  his  readers  and  the  high  literary 
excellence  of  his  writings,  especially  "  Zarathustra ! " 

In  no  points,  I  think,  has  Nietzsche  been  more  misunder- 
stood than  in  these,  more  especially  abroad;  and  in  none 
perhaps  is  he  more  easy  for  the  superficial  to  misunderstand. 

After  the  foregoing  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  goal 
of  civilization  is  not,  according  to  Nietzsche,  Germanism. 
"  The  Nietzschean  war  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aims  of  a 
military  oligarchy;  it  is  not  conceived  in  the  interests  of 
any  one  State.  The  individualist  Nietzsche  detested  the  State 
as  "the  most  cold-blooded  of  all  the  monsters  that  appeal  to 
the  many,  all  too  many."  Not  for  any  fantastic  redemption 
of  the  world  through  the  spread  of  Teutonic  culture  does 
Nietzsche  recommend  war,  but  in  order  that  manliness  and 
courage  shall  not  become  extinct  and  the  morally  flabby  and 
unfit  shall  not  cover  the  earth  and  prevail.  This  war  is 
conceived  as  a  social  and  moral  conflict  in  which  civili- 
zation everywhere  has  a  common  interest,  which  is  regarded 
as  unavoidable  in  the  interests  of  a  deeper  culture,  the  problem 
of  which  in  its  final  stage  consists  in  heightening  the  type 
man,  and  so  leading  beyond  man.  And  in  attempting  to 
realize  theoretically  this  ideal  we  are  carried,  according  to 
Nietzsche,  away  from  and  beyond  the  prevailing  system  of 
social  or  herd-morality,  meaning  by  this  an  ethic  based  on 
pity  and  sympathy  and  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men. 
1 '  For  pity,"  says  Nietzsche, ' '  only  increases  theamountof  pity," 
i.e.,  suffering  in  the  world — "  Pity  is  an  evil,"  said  Spinoza — ■ 
and  the  morality  of  sympathy  tends  ultimately  to  our  viewing 
the  world  as  a  huge  lazaretto.  Nietzsche  starts  with  the 
undoubtedly  given  inequality  of  races  and  individuals,  and 
desires  to  see  this  increased  and  heightened,  not  levelled  out 
or  flattened  down.     His  Naturalism  is  the  diametrical  opposite 
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of  Rousseau's,  of  whose  " Return  to  Nature"  he  wittily  said 
it  would  be  a  return  "in  impuris  naturalibus."  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  question  whether  Nietzsche's 
criticism  of  Christianity,  as  having  promoted  the  "  immorality 
of  sympathy"  and  the  depreciation  of  moral  vigour  and 
having  tended  to  debase  the  civilization  of  Europe  by  con- 
centrating attention  rather  on  the  many  incapable  instead  of 
the  few  prceclari,  is  well-founded.  It  is  at  best  one-sided, 
because  it  is  an  attack  on  one  kind  or  aspect  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  Nietzsche  took  over  from  Schopenhauer,  who 
saw  Christianity  rather  through  a  Buddhistic  veil  of  suffering 
and  resignation.  But  we  are  concerned  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Nietzsche's  praise  of  strife  and  war  has  no  reference 
to  international  wars  or  to  nationalistic  aggression.  "We 
good  Europeans  are  not  French  enough  to  love  mankind; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  German  enough  to  advocate 
nationalism  and  race-hatred  or  to  take  delight  in  that  national 
blood-poisoning  which  sets  up  quarantine  between  the  nations 
of  Europe."  ("Ecce  Homo.") 

Physical  wars  interested  Nietzsche  very  little,  because, 
except  when  purely  religious,  they  were  mostly  for  commercial 
and  national  ends.  "Valour"  and  "shining  armour"  with  him 
have  reference  to  spiritual  and  social  conflicts.  Here,  as  else- 
where, Nietzsche  expresses  himself  in  metaphors  and  symbols. 
"War"  indeed  he  required,  "though  war  without  powder, 
between  different  thoughts  and  between  their  hosts."  "Your 
war,"  says  Zarathustra,  "ye  shall  wage  for  your  thoughts." 
Of  course,  Nietzsche  was  no  pacifist;  he  had  been  too  much 
influenced  by  Hegel  for  that,  than  whom  no  philosopher  in 
modern  times  thought  so  exclusively  and  intensely  in  terms 
of  struggle  and  overcoming;  and  moreover,  he  knew  that  his 
own  ideas  would  have  to  fight  against  prevailing  theological 
views,  as  well  as  against  the  present  European  State  system, 
the  transcendence  of  which  was  involved  in  his  scheme  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe. 

Like  Carlyle,  whom  he  nevertheless  ridiculed,  Nietzsche 
holds  that  the  value  of  civilization  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
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production  of  great  and  unique  personalities,  such  as  Napoleon, 
Frederick,  Goethe,  and  Beethoven.  "For  civilization,  as  for 
war,  dominant  personalities  are  needed,  and  all  education 
begins  with  obedience,"  declares  Zarathustra.  "The  good  of 
humanity  does  not  lie  at  an  indefinite  end,  but  discloses  itself 
in  the  highest  examples."  As  is  well  known,  the  "aristo- 
cratic radicalism "  of  Nietzsche  culminates  in  the  ideal  of  the 
Superman,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
The  ultimate  trend  of  Nietzsche's  culture-ideal  is  the  energy  of 
living  strained  to  the  utmost — in  his  own  case  over-strained 
— by  the  greatest  amount  of  opposition  which  human  life 
can  experience:  a  truly  heroic  ideal.  "I  do  not  praise  the 
country,"  says  Zarathustra,  "where  butter  and  honey  flow." 
With  Ibsen,  Nietzsche  would  say,  "My  God's  a  storm  where 
thine's  a  clod  " — no  hoary  innocuous  old  man,  but  yoi  ng  and 
vigorous  like  Hercules,  with  a  fresh  outlook  on  life. 

Nietzsche  undoubtedly  supplies  a  bracing  tonic  by  the 
emphasis  which  he  lays  not  only  on  the  necessity  but  desir- 
ability of  experiencing  resistance  and  of  undergoing  discipline 
and  struggle  as  a  means  to  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  moral  vigour.  "Let  us  remain  hard,  we  last  Stoics,"  he 
exclaims  in  "Beyond  Good  and  Evil";  "let  us  cultivate  in 
the  school  of  high  and  severe  training  a  new  form  of  nobility, 
opposed  to  the  ethics  of  the  crowd  " — an  ethic  which  he  believed 
was  leading  mankind  more  and  more  into  a  moral  quagmire 
and  causing  a  general  deterioration  of  human  life.  But  "I 
am  not  a  law  for  all,"  says  Zarathustra — a  point  frequently 
overlooked  in  interpretations  and  criticisms  of  Nietzsche. 
The  injunctions  of  Zarathustra  apply  to  a  species  of  being 
that  has  yet  to  be  evolved,  and  which  according  to  Nietzsche 
are  not  likely,  if  evolvable,  to  be  exclusively  Germans.  We 
may  pass  over  the  superficial  identification  of  the  Superman 
with  the  blonde  beast.  We  see  in  the  concept  of  the  Superman 
a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Hegel's  Absolute  (removed  as 
it  is  above  conventional  morality  or  even  moral  predicates), 
which  Nietzsche  by  a  biological  interpretation  brings  down  to 
earth  from  the  region  of  metaphysical   transcendence.      His 
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more  practical  and  immediate  ideal  of  the  good  European 
represents  an  individual  capable  not  only  of  entering  upon 
the  whole  circle  of  human  achievement,  but  also  creating  new 
cultural  values,  in  doing  which  he  is  not  to  be  deflected  from 
his  aim  by  the  desire  either  to  attain  happiness  for  himself  or 
to  avoid  the  infliction  of  pain  on  others. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  younger  Germans  have  as  a 
result  of  reading  Nietzsche — and  it  might  be  added,  Carlyle — 
drawn  dangerous  inferences  as  to  " heroes"  and  " supermen" 
— the  superiority  of  will-power  over  reason,  of  force  above 
" ballot-box  democracy,"  and  the  undesirability  of  flabby 
humanitarianism.  The  exhortation  "Dare  to  live  danger- 
ously" is  not  a  bad  one  for  youth:  for  those  who  will  not  take 
some  risks  are  not  likely  to  achieve  much.  They  are  likely  to 
leave  the  stagnant  pools  undisturbed.  But  what  influence 
have  readers  of  Nietzsche  had  on  the  general  course  of  events, 
and  more  particularly  of  political  development  and  German 
foreign  affairs?  Having  lived  for  several  years  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  I  can  say  that  older  Germans  mostly  regard 
Nietzsche  as  weak  stuff,  as  a  dreamy  philosopher  suitable  for 
young  men  and  women.  Even  after  the  year  1900  it  was 
surprising  to  notice  how  little  Nietzsche's  writings  were  known 
outside  of  an  academic  and  literary  circle.  To  the  numerous 
socialists  of  Germany  Nietzsche's  Individualism  could 
hardly  appeal.  To  many  he  was  just  a  "verruckter."  Some 
English  and  American  writers  speak  as  if  every  peasant  and 
every  soldier  carried  around  a  copy  of  "  Zarathustra  "  or  the 
"Genealogy  of  Morals,"  and  could  read  them,  even  if  he  did. 
No  one  who  has  lived  in  Germany  can  go  so  far  astray  as 
to  suppose  that  the  writings  of  Nietzsche  have  had  any  in- 
fluence on  the  drill-sergeant  or  Junker  class  or  German 
Emperor,  who  probably  has  not  read  one  work  of  this  literary 
genius.  Nor  has  Nietzsche  been  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  South  Germany  and  Austria 
— and  only  the  Turks  in  Armenia  have  surpassed  the  Austrians 
in  their  atrocities  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  significant  that 
the  late  Professor  Muensterberg,  in  his  attempts  to  present 
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an  attractive  picture  of  German  life  and  culture  to  democratic 
America,  never  referred  to  Nietzsche;  but  it  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  unfavourable  estimate  which  Nietzsche  had 
formed  of  the  German  Empire  and  German  ideals.  If  some 
of  our  neo-Hegelians  and  theistic  Idealists,  instead  of  raising 
unnecessary  dust  and  relieving  themselves  under  the  pressure 
of  events  by  aimless  whacks  at  Nietzsche  and  German  materi- 
alism, would  re-read  some  of  the  dicta  of  Hegel  regarding 
the  super-moral  character  of  the  State  (of  course  Prussia) 
and  refresh  their  minds  about  the  tricky  practices  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  dubious  record  of  Ecclesiastical  Christi- 
anity, they  might  be  able  to  discover  the  theoretical  justifi- 
cation for,  and  the  forerunners  of,  every  disregard  of  inter- 
national law  and  recognized  principle  of  morality  displayed 
during  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  instead  of  this  they  play 
to  the  gallery  and  use  the  opportunity  to  make  grist  for  their 
own  much-depleted  mills  by  showing  the  evils  that  have  resulted 
from  the  assumed  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Nietzsche  and 
the  alleged  growth  of  materialism  in  Germany.  It  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  history  if  they  tried  to  understand  how 
religious  idealism  in  Germany  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
political  absolutism. 

Compared  with  the  influence  of  the  Germanic  philosophy 
of  history  taught  by  Hegel,  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  has  been 
comparatively  superficial  and  will  probably  be — apart  from 
the  literary  side  of  his  achievements — rather  transitory.  In 
producing  a  philosophy  of  history  and  law  conceived  in  thor- 
oughly nationalistic  terms,  Hegel  wrote  an  apology  for  the 
Absolutism  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  repudiated  conventional 
morality  as  binding  in  intercourse  between  different  States. 
He  regarded  the  Prussian  State  of  1821  as  representing  the 
ordinances  of  God  on  the  earth,  and  as  one  in  which  everything 
was  very  good.  He  admired  its  military  power,  believing  that 
war  was  to  nations  what  the  winds  were  to  the  sea,  "preserving 
mankind  from  the  corruption  engendered  by  immobility," 
and  that  victory  in  war  indicated  the  passage  of  the  divine 
spirit  to  the  nations  that  overcame.     To  the  Kingdom  of 
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Prussia  he  ascribed  the  leadership  in  civilization  which  the 
historians  of  Israel  had  once  claimed  for  their  people.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  von  Treitschke,  whose  influence  in  promoting 
a  sort  of  national  megalomania  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
should  have  designated  Hegel  as  the  first  head  among  political 
philosophers?  Hegel's  nationalistic  philosophy  of  history 
has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  German  historians.  The 
obsession  of  nationalism,  which  Nietzsche  despised,  and  which 
has  displayed  itself  so  amazingly  in  the  utterances  of  the 
German  theologians,  with  their  discourses  about  the  "  German 
God"  and  the  " German  salt  of  the  earth,"  are  all  in  line  with 
the  Hegelian  construction.  The  utterance  of  the  German 
Emperor:  "  God  created  us  to  civilize  the  world,"  is  just  a 
popular  rendering  of  the  memorable  saying  of  Hegel:  "The 
destiny  of  the  German  race  is  to  supply  the  sustaining  pillars 
of  Christian  teaching."  The  views  which  a  flustered  and 
uninstructed  English-speaking  world  has  tried  to  explain  by 
pointing  to  the  influence  of  Darwinian  views  and  the  spread 
of  the  Nietzschean  philosophy,  which  nobody  seems  exactly  to 
know,  have  their  roots  in  a  classic  Idealism  that  provided 
a  foundation  for  a  theory  of  the  State  based  on  force.1  A  ggres- 
sive  national  influences,  which  date  from  the  rise  of  modern 
Prussia,  stimulated  by  a  philosophy  which  makes  the  German 
nation  a  law  to  itself,  have  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
interwoven  themselves  with,  and  to  a  large  extent  over- 
borne, the  cosmopolitan  tradition  dating  from  Lessing  and 
Goethe  and  the  internationalism  of  Kant,  of  which  Nietzsche 
is  the  intellectual  successor. 

Those  critics  of  Nietzsche  who  say  that  he  is  responsible 
for,  or  at  least  reflects  the  practical  repudiation  of,  Christianity 
by  the  Germans — that  the  spread  of  materialism  is  at  the 
bottom  of  their  desire  for  war,  and  both  are  the  cause  of  their 
evil  conduct — supply,  I  think,  conspicuous  and  by  no  means 
subtle  examples  of  fallacious  evasion  and  of  a  kind  of  general- 
ization which  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  cum  hoc  ergo 


1  Professor  Dewey  has  expounded  this  clearly  in  his  "  German  Philosophy  and 
Politics,"  chap.  3. 
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propter  hoc  form  of  argument.  In  the  light  of  European 
history,  their  assumptions  seem  to  be  very  absurd.  One  of 
them  appears  to  be  that  the  surrender  of  dogma  and  the 
growth  of  free-thinking  must  necessarily  lead  to  violence  and 
have  evil  effects  on  mankind.  Was  this  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew?  Was  atheism  responsible  for 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  or  the  massacre  of  Perugia?  Did  not 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ethical  impulses  come  from  the 
Stoics,  who  were  materialists  and  rationalists?  On  the  other 
hand,  philosophical  and  political  Idealism  has  again  and  again 
down  to  the  present  time,  recommended  and  interpreted  war 
as  God's  way  of  punishing  or  purifying  and  bracing  up  the 
nations.  During  this  conflict  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  have  almost  repeated  the  teachings  of  Moltke  and 
Treitschke.  Their  concept  of  God  is  not  removed  above  that 
of  a  despotic  and  angry  Oriental  monarch.  Even  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  seems  incapable  of  seeing  any  further. 
Although  Professor  James  Ward  speaks  very  contemptuously 
of  ''superficial  criticisms,"  his  own  attempt  to  defend  war, 
based  on  a  schoolroom  conception  of  the  universe,  is  pitiably 
weak.  He  seems  to  close  his  eyes  to  history  when  he  speaks 
of  the  German  ideal  of  militarism  being  a  great  experiment 
which,  if  it  be  now  exposed  and  refuted,  will  make  the  world 
move  on.  And,  with  a  stony-hearted  and  otiose  Leibnitzian 
optimism,  he  concludes,  the  result  will  then  be  worth  the  cost. 
Really!  "es  fehlt  uns  nur  der  Glaube." 

Militaristic  thought  has  nearly  always  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  some  form  of  philosophical  Idealism  or  Theism.  The 
latter  has  usually  provided  the  apology  for  war.  Of  all  the 
vapid  nonsense  anent  the  present  war  given  out  by  our  theo- 
logically minded,  the  feeblest  is  this,  that  excessive  rationalism 
is  responsible  for  the  aggression  and  crimes  of  Germany,  a 
view  which  reminds  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  explanation  of  a 
certain  disease  prevalent  some  years  ago  among  cattle  in 
England  as  being  a  punishment  for  the  spread  of  radical  views 
about  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  The  owners  of  the  cattle  for 
the  most  part  knew  nothing  of  these  views,  and  if  they  had 
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would  doubtless  have  repudiated  them.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  legend  given  out  by  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  namely,  that  the  horrible  subversion  of  the  exist- 
ing order  was  due  to  anti-Christian  writings,  and  that  the 
sanguinary  crowds  were  under  the  influence  of  the  "  goddess 
of  reason."  They  never  thought  that  the  fury  of  the  mobs 
against  the  Church  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
had  for  centuries  helped  royalty  and  aristocracy  to  sustain 
a  regime  of  unjust  repression  and  spoliation. 

Another  curiosity  of  historical  explanation  on  the  part  of 
certain  interpreters  is  this.  Before  the  war  they  were  telling 
us  that  materialism  was  dead  and  spiritualistic  (idealistic)  inter- 
pretations were  gaining  ground  everywhere,  not  merely  in 
Germany,  which  has  always  been  its  home,  but  even  in  France, 
where  they  pointed  to  M.  Bergson,  whom  they  evidently  did 
not  understand,  or  else  would  have  perceived  that  his  philo- 
sophy offers  no  foundation  for  this  assertion.  They  said 
that  Haeckel  (who,  by  the  way,  disclaimed  materialism  and 
has  always  been  an  internationalist  in  feeling)  was  "a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  although  a  million  copies  of  his 
"  World-Riddles "  had  been  sold.  Then  suddenly,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  these  same  people  discovered  that  the 
whole  evil  is  due  to  the  influence  in  Germany  of  a  materialistic 
philosophy,  which  had  supplanted  the  older  Idealism,  that  had, 
however,  in  the  meantime  experienced  a  revival.  What  have 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  say  to  the  fact  that,  while  belief  in 
religious  dogmas  has  steadily  declined  in  Western  nations,  the 
demand  for  justice,  honesty,  and  benevolence  has  steadily 
increased?  If  their  intellectual  opponents  took  such  a  simple 
view  of  the  concatenation  of  causes  as  they  do,  they  would 
argue  that  this  moral  improvement  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  decay  of  religious  belief.  France  affords  a  notable 
instance  of  a  moral  improvement  taking  place  along  with  an 
increasing  turning  away  from  the  tenets  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity. The  moral  discipline  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkable, 
but  it  does  not  rest  on  religious  foundations;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  shown  some  signs  of  deterioration  since  contact  with 
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Western  (Christian)  civilization.  And  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  moral  tone  of  society,  including  life 
in  the  convents  and  monasteries,  during  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Christian  Faith  was  supreme  in  Europe,  was  notoriously  low. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  our  civilization  is  weaker  on  its 
moral  than  on  its  scientific  side,  and  that  it  is  on  this  side 
it  has  remained  more  closely  in  touch  with  supernaturalism. 

The  attempt  of  orthodox  thinkers  to  connect  the  present 
war  or  any  other  war  or  violence  with  the  spread  of  anti- 
Christian  or  rationalistic  views  respecting  the  universe  and 
the  destiny  of  man,  appears  to  assume  that  Christianity  has 
always  been  opposed  to  war  and  its  brutalizing  consequences; 
and  history  shows  such  a  claim  to  be  utterly  groundless.  The 
argument  can  be  turned  against  the  record  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  Churches  have  not  only  not  restrained  their 
followers  from  war,  but  have  actually  promoted  in  their  own 
interests  internecine  strife.  They  have  taken  but  slight  stock 
of  the  reported  utterance  of  their  Master:  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight."  Nor  have 
religious  wars  been  remarkable  for  their  mildness.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  put  back  the  civilization  of  Germany 
probably  one  hundred  years;  it  is  calculated  that  the 
population  of  Bohemia  was  reduced  by  two-thirds;  the  war 
was  conducted  with  all  the  brutality  and  abominations 
of  pagan  times.  The  records  of  Papal  warfare  are  stained  by 
worse  outrages  than  were  executed  at  the  instance  of  the 
educated  officers  of  the  Roman  legions.  Christianity  has 
again  and  again  been  freshly  "consecrated"  by  the  sword. 
Non-German  Christians  have  convenient  memories  in  these 
matters  at  the  present  time.  This  is  exactly  one  of  the  plaints 
of  our  enemies.  We  are  seeking  to  do,  say  they,  merely  what 
France,  England,  and  we  must  add  Austria,  did  in  the 
last  few  centuries.  They  appealed  to  the  right  of  the  sword, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  English 
Bishops  included,  were  singularly  unanimous  in  accommo- 
dating their  principles  to  an  imperialist  warfare.  "It  is  very 
ridiculous  of  you  to  discover,"  says  the  aggrieved  Teuton, 
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"now  that  you  have  attained  all  you  want,  that  my  imperial- 
istic aggression  is  supremely  opposed  to  Christian  principles." 
So  far  as  the  history  of  the  Churches  goes,  the  Teutonic  position 
is  well  founded,  and  receives  fresh  illustration  from  the  moral 
support  extended  by  the  clergy  of  Germany  to  the  cruelties 
of  militarism. 

To  us  there  appears  to  have  been  too  much  ethicising 
from  the  group  standpoint  regarding  both  the  causes  and 
motives  of  the  present  war;  and  this  has  tended  to  over-hasty 
analyses  and  a  lack  of  historical  perspective.  The  fact  of 
there  being  a  great  moral  difference,  according  to  which  side  is 
victorious,  undoubtedly  reacts  on  our  judgements  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  war,  of  which  one  of  the  main  causes  was 
the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans.  But 
it  leads  only  to  confusion  and  not  to  a  clear  understanding 
to  identify  the  results  with  the  human  motives  behind  the 
struggle.  An  emotional  ethical  standpoint  has  been  given  up 
by  scientific  historians,  and  by  many  others,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  past  events.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  case 
of  contemporary  events,  because  these  interest  us  so  keenly: 
they  almost  inevitably  call  forth  ethical  judgements,  and  the 
practical  attitude  which  frequently  is  the  source  of  error  in 
the  attempt  to  understand  the  causation  of  phenomena. 

The  war  seems  to  us  a  gigantic  struggle  of  conflicting 
national  interests,  resulting  from  and  involving  a  great 
complexity  of  factors,  economic,  racial,  and  moral,  in  which 
Christian  ideals  have  temporarily,  at  least,  gone  down: 
with  which  it  might  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  even  by 
orthodox  defenders,  these  ideals  have  nothing  to  do. 
Indeed,  Christianity  is  tending  to  be  dissolved  into,  what  it 
once  was  before,  a  group  of  national  religions;  so  that  a  keen- 
minded  Oriental  has  pertinently  inquired  whether  European 
civilization  is  not  reverting  to  Polytheism.  Such  is  the  pressure 
of  the  struggle  that  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science  in  the 
various  belligerent  countries  have  turned  to  belittle  achieve- 
ments which  they  formerly  admired,  their  attitudes  undergoing 
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a  change  as  irrational  as  that  between  the  fluctuations  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea.1  Many  of  those  among  us  who  before  the 
war  admitted  that  German  scholars  had  made  of  the  Bible 
a  living  book,  now  declare  that  the  German  rationalists  have 
destroyed  the  Bible  and  undermined  the  foundations  of 
Christianity;  either  ignoring  or  being  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  least  as  much  radical  thought  on  Christian 
origins  to-day  in  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  England, 
as  there  is  in  Germany.  Such  people  wish,  it  seems,  to  make 
the  war  a  reason  for  preserving  the  flies  of  paganism  in  the 
pieces  of  amber !  Others,  distracted  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  not  deriving  consolation  from  the  mental  opiates  supplied 
by  traditional  orthodoxy,  any  more  than  a  gout-racked 
patient  obtains  relief  through  an  impossible  remedy  from 
accredited  medical  practitioners,  are  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  the  twilight  altars  of  the  occult.  The  lowest  passions 
have  been  aroused,  there  has  been  an  appalling  increase  of 
diseases,  a  multiplication  of  maimed  human  bodies,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  promising  lives  snuffed  out,  and  education 
has  suffered  for  the  next  twenty  years.  And  yet  certain 
"expounders  of  the  meaning  of  history "  are  convinced  that 
all  this  is  an  indispensable  way  of  purifying  humanity  and 
effecting  a  new  spiritual  enlightenment.  Only  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  say  these  whose  thought  is  still  on  an  archaic  level, 
and  whose  method  of  educating  humanity  does  not  rise  above 
the  way  of  the  abattoir,  can  man's  moral  estate  be  advanced. 
To  which  both  human  reason  and  the  heart  reply:  "Away 
with  your  old  rubbish;  nous  n'avons  pas  besoin  de  cette 
hypothese."2 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  persistent  of  the  factors 


1  There  have  beeu,  however,  some  notable  exceptions  in  England  and  in  the 
Anglican  Church  (which  does  not  depend  on  the  votes  of  congregations  to  retain  the 
services  of  independently-minded  ecclesiastics),  and  also,  notwithstanding  a  tone 
of  bitterness,  among  the  scientists  of  Germany. 

2  In  one  of  his  late-  apologetic-explanatory  efforts,  a  militant  prelate,  whose 
war  utterances  have  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  recesses  of  the  episcopal  mind,  has 
declared1: "  When  one  great  nation  was  bent  on  war,  and  had  been  preparing  for  it  for 
forty  years,  even  God  could  not  stop  it."  1  believe  there  is  still  a  chance  of  mankind 
delivering  the  Bishop  of  London's  God  ! 
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in  the  present  struggle  is  the  ideal  of  an  aggressive  nation- 
alism which  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  so  far  from  exercising 
a  check  on  it,  has  actually  at  times  lent  itself  to  promote. 
One  of  the  severest  criticisms  to  be  passed  on  the  Christian 
Churches  in  connection  with  the  war  is  their  prior  attitude 
of  apathy  toward  the  tendencies  which  promoted  it. 

Nietzsche  saw,  years  before  his  fatuous  and  slow-minded 
critics,  that  Europe  was  suffering  from  the  nevrose  nationale, 
which  he  declared  to  be  primarily  due  to  Germanic  aspi- 
rations. He  feared  that  this  might  lead  to  a  decline,  to  a 
twilight  of  European  culture.  Unlike  some  of  our  teachers, 
he  demanded  "not  the  existence  of  the  State  at  any 
price,  but  that  the  highest  models  may  be  able  to  live 
and  create  in  it."1  And  how  far  his  viewpoint  was  removed 
from  that  of  the  state-philosophy  of  Prussia  is  shown  by 
his  repeated  pronouncements  that  "  culture  and  the  State  are 
antagonists."  He  had  as  little  interest  as  had  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  of  Principalities  and  Powers. 
For  anyone  who  recognizes  "values  which  he  rates  a  hundred 
times  higher  than  the  welfare  of  'Fatherland,'  society,  blood- 
relations,  values  which  are  international,  and  knows  no 
country  or  race,  it  would  be  humbug  if  he  sought  to  play  the 
patriot."  Nietzsche  desired  and  believed  that  men  could 
rise,  as  he  did,  above  their  country  to  the  thought  of  some- 
thing greater.  "What  I  am  concerned  with,"  he  declares  in 
one  of  his  latest  works,  "for  I  see  it  preparing  itself  slowly 
and  hesitatingly,  is  the  United  Europe."  The  league  of 
nations,  which  is  now  being  advocated  among  English-speak- 
ing statesmen  as  the  permanent  solution  of  the  conditions 
that  have  led  up  to  the  European  anarchy,  is  in  line  with 
Nietzsche's  wide  outlook  of  the  future  of  Western  civiliz- 
ation. Hence  it  is  nothing  else,  as  Mr.  William  Salter  has 
said,  than  "one  of  the  comedies  of  the  history  of  culture  in 


1  A  well-known  preacher  in  New  York  has  recently  given  forth  the  following 
proposition,  which  might  well  have  issued  from  the  German  Emperor:  "The  State 
must  be  obeyed  under  pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  mutiny  against  God."  How 
hopelessly  limited  this  cosmology ! 
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England  and  America  that  the  man  who  proposes  this  far- 
reaching,  super-national  faith  is  charged  with  complicity 
with  the  present  European  war."1 

J.  W.  A.  Hickson 


1  In  an  address  given  during  the  war,  a  distinguished  neo-Hegelian  thinker, 
one  of  the  moat  learned  in  German  philosophy  in  Canada,  has  found  a  proof  of  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  German  mind  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  produced  a  new 
philosophy  of  religion  in  the  last  hundred  years.  This  is  nearly  the  only  point  which 
Nietzsche  overlooked  in  his  criticisms  of  modern  Germany,  perhaps  because  he  thought 
he  had  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  his  philosophy  of  the  superman.  The  position 
of  the  thinker  referred  to  strikes  one  as  surprising,  because  one  would  have  naturally 
supposed  that  he  was  satisfied  by  Hegel's  attempt  to  erect  Christianity  into  the 
Absolute  Religion.  Otherwise  what  has  prevented  the  school  of  British  Hegelians, 
who  have  borrowed  so  widely  and  deeply  from  the  Germans,  supplying  the  desi- 
deratum? 
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FT  is  one  of  the  less  pleasing  consequences  of  the  spread  of 
education  that  a  great  many  people  nowadays  think  they 
could  write  poetry — good  poetry — if  only  they  had  the  time 
to  spare  and  could  get  some  well-informed  person  to  tell  them 
what  to  write  about,  or,  more  important  perhaps,  what  not 
to  write  about,  if  they  would  escape  the  yawns  of  the  general 
or  the  ban  of  plagiarism  from  the  particular. 

This  agreeable  impression,  like  others  of  our  youth,  is 
pretty  sure  to  become  modified  under  the  obliterating  fingers 
of  time,  mayhap  to  die  away  altogether  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon day;  but  nevertheless  some  there  be  who  will  continue 
to  cherish  the  idea,  coupled  with  an  intention  at  some  misty 
and  receding  date  to  revive  their  early  aspirations,  long  dulled 
by  disuse,  and  to  court  the  muses  in  earnest,  This  haunting 
notion  may  suddenly  take  shape  like  a  flash  of  lightning — it 
may  not  mature  till  they  have  retired  from  law  or  dry  goods 
altogether,  never  particularly  attractive  to  them,  as  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  maintain,  yet  liable  to  leave  an 
unpleasant  void  in  their  lives  now  that  they  have  got  their 
children  placed  out  and  their  great  echoing  house  sold.  To 
such  persons  is  this  paper  addressed  in  no  unsympathetic 
spirit  and  (shade  of  R.  Louis  Stevenson  please  take  note) 
in  "a  language  understanded  of  the  people." 

It  is  true  that  an  objection  may  be  stated  here  at  the 
outset  that  the  sort  of  people  we  have  been  talking  about, 
people  who  stop  to  count  the  cost,  to  dawdle  over  the  matter,  are 
not  the  stuff  of  which  poets  are  made — "Poeta  nascitur,"  etc. 
But  as  each  individual  of  this  sort  will  be  ready  to  maintain  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  is  in  reality  a  poet  by  nature  and  only 
prevented  from  following  his  bent  by  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  we  may  afford  to  dismiss  this  initial  contention  and 
to  go  on  as  if  it  had  not  been  made. 
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To  produce  poetry  of  any  value,  there  should  be  found  four 
entirely  different  gifts,  no  one  of  which  is  uncommon  in  itself, 
but  each  is  very  unlikely  to  be  found  in  combination  with  the 
others:  (1)  imagination;  (2)  facility  of  expression ;  (3)  judge- 
ment in  regard  to  subjects  to  be  treated  of;  (4)  industry. 
Of  these  the  first  three  at  least  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  work  that  is  to  live,  and  when  this  comes  to  be 
looked  into,  and  these  different  points  are  given  due  weight,  it 
will  begin  to  appear  why  good  poets  are  hardly  commoner 
than  good  Christians. 

Poetical  imagination  is  a  common  enough  quality, 
though  it  might  not  seem  so  to  the  unobservant.  To  trans- 
mute it  into  words  is  a  different  matter,  and  to  the  unfor- 
tunate who  has  been  denied  the  gift  of  utterance,  who  is 
beset  by  what  he  can  ne'er  express  yet  cannot  all  conceal, 
"  fallings  from  us,  vanishings,"  it  is  more  of  a  hindrance 
through  life  than  a  blessing.  The  poet  or  semi-poet  of  this 
sort  has  the  enthusiasm  for  nature,  but  utterance  will  not  come. 
The  afflatus  seems  to  him  too  mysterious,  too  holy  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  his  gift  is  therefore  liable  to  be  kept  jealously 
out  of  sight ;  besides,  who  would  want  his  cash-book  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  embryo  poet,  or  to  reflect  that  the  boluses  were 
compounded  in  his  pharmacy  and  the  calomel  weighed  out  by 
a  mute,  inglorious  Milton  ?  And  so  he  gets  no  credit  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  through  inability  to  come  in  touch,  through 
shyness,  through  sheer  lack  of  the  mind  to  explain  himself; 
and  his  talent,  such  as  it  is,  lies  buried  in  a  napkin. 

The  gift  of  poetic  fluency  without  insight  is  different. 
Its  possessor  is  not  given  to  effacing  himself  or  his  wares. 
He  believes  in  letting  his  light  shine  before  men.  An  un- 
promising beginning — yet,  if  the  reams  of  his  stuff  were  picked 
over,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  occasional  gem  might  be 
discovered;  for  in  literature  as  in  art  mother  nature  does  not 
deny  some  glimpses  of  herself  to  her  faithful  worshipper,  how- 
ever poorly  equipped.  But  lines  in  the  style  of  the  following, 
easy  enough  to  manufacture  and  not  so  far  out  of  the  way 
in  respect  to  motive,  can  yet  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
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pleasure — we  suppose  an  elderly  city  dweller  retiring  to  the 
country : 

That  plot,  his  later  years  to  crown 
He  wisely  chooses  out  of  town — 
Ignores  the  crowded,  base  tram-car 
And  travels  by  the  C.  P.  R. 

The  trouble  here  is  that  the  poet  cannot  appraise  his  own 
work.  He  has  got  the  idea  that  because  Pope  and  Cowper 
dashed  off  verses  on  every  occasion  he  ought  to  do  the  same. 
Betwixt  him  and  his  brother  of  the  first-mentioned  type 
(whose  product  we  have  been  unable  to  sample  for  the  reason 
that  he  does  not  in  fact  produce)  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
perchance  a  mutual  antipathy. 

In  relation  to  our  third  point:  Poetical  insight  and 
fluency  combined  will  not  get  you  on  without  judgement  in  the 
choice  of  your  materials.  Want  of  discrimination  as  to  sub- 
ject is  truly  a  misfortune  of  the  gravest  sort,  and  has  brought 
many  a  fine  writer  to  shipwreck.  I  have  seen  a  poem  of  length 
called  the  "Columbiad,"  now  happily  extinct,  relating  in 
imitation  hexameters  the  adventures  of  Columbus — an 
American  Odyssey;  another  of  equal  longitude  upon  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  children;  and  I  have  even  heard  of 
a  production,  the  "Leviticud,"  a  relic  doubtless  of  Puritan 
days,  and  consisting  of  a  rendering  of  the  book  of  Leviticus 
into  English  rhyme. 

Collins,  a  great  poet — "Poor  Collins,"  Dr.  Johnson  used 
to  call  him — sank  into  neglect  and  early  madness  from  this 
very  cause,  which  he  did  not  himself  perceive;  yet  how  could 
he  expect  people  to  be  interested  in  " Persian  eclogues"  or 
odes  on  the  passions?  A  case  nearer  our  own  days  is  that  of 
Hood,  with  his  "Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  at  the  non- 
success  of  which  the  author  of  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  was 
bitterly  disappointed;  but  who,  since  Shakespeare,  with  his 
Puck  and  Queen  Mab,  could  make  such  creations  live  ?  There 
are  no  fairies  now,  though  there  once  were,  and  nobody, 
hardly  even  a  child,  wants  to  hear  about  them  any  more. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  need  of  industry — industry 
that  is,  of  the  studious  and  painstaking  sort,  without  which 
mere  talent  is  as  good  as  useless  ?  This  gift  seems  in  general 
to  want  no  recommendation,  for  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
special  mark  of  a  great  writer  is  fertility  ?  Has  he  not  more 
material  on  hand  than  he  can  profitably  use,  more  trouble  to 
keep  his  ideas  within  compass  and  bound  than  to  produce  ? 
Yet  is  the  rule  not  invariable,  as  nothing  relating  to  poetry  is 
invariable.  Coleridge  could  have  written  double  the  amount 
he  did  if  he  had  been  able  to  concentrate  his  ideas.  He 
planned  a  great  epic  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  to  abound 
doubtless  in  eloquent  or  recondite  speeches  from  Flavius 
Titus,  Eleazar  and  other  personages  of  note,  but  voicing  his 
own  philosophy  of  two  thousand  years  later.  From  this 
portentous  performance  it  may  be  that  we  are  none  the  worse 
of  having  escaped;  at  any  rate,  he  never  got  to  the  point  of 
commencing,  and  for  his  reputation  with  the  years  has  had 
to  fall  back  upon  his  fantastic  "Ancient  Mariner." 

Scantiness  of  product  is  no  absolute  bar  to  immortality. 

Wolfe,  the  writer  of  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  is 
otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  but  has  the  quasi-honour  of  having 
his  solitary  performance  often  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron  or 
Thomas  Campbell;  and  Henry  Kirke  White  of  Nottingham, 
another  reverend  author,  whose  one  slim  volume  about 
"Gilderoy,"  etc.,  is  not  read,  retains  his  place  in  popular 
memory  by  his  authorship  of  a  couple  of  stanzas  or  so  in  the 
hymn — 

Oft  in  danger,  oft  in  woe, 
Onward,  Christians,  onward  go. 

Albeit  that  the  first  line,  and  several  others  as  we  know  them, 
have  been  twisted  and  ravined  by  the  jackals  of  hymnology. 

A  reference  in  the  last  clause  leads  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  consideration  of  criticism. 

A  poet  of  no  mean  calibre  represents  a  firm  of  publishers 
as  addressing  a  brother  of  his  craft  as  follows: — 
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Or  supposing  you've  nothing  original  in  you, 
Write  parodies,  sir,  and  such  fame  it  will  bring  you! 
Or  in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can  do 
You  surely,  at  least,  sir,  are  fit  to  review. 

The  function  of  criticism  is  undoubtedly  salutary  on  the 
whole,  but  the  blunders  and  ineptitudes  made  in  this  trade 
exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  imagination.  "  Critic,  you 
have  frowned,"  heedless  too  often  of  insight,  knowledge,  or 
sense.  The  writer,  in  his  small  way  a  student  of  nature,  has 
often  been  struck  by  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  following  stanza, 
illustrative  of  sunset: 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press ; 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light. 

Yet  these  very  lines  have  been  selected  by  a  critic  of  standing 
to  show  that  Keble  (stigmatized  as  a  little  ape  by  Carlyle) 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  at  first  hand,  and  must  have 
been  a  city  dweller  and  a  chamber  poet  all  his  life. 

The  critic's  unconscious  aim  is  quite  often  to  exhibit 
himself  rather  than  to  detect  or  show  forth  his  author's  merits 
or  shortcomings.  Again,  though  there  be  room  for  improve- 
ment and  condensation,  Heaven  knows,  about  the  article  so 
often  served  as  poetry,  where  is  the  use  of  telling  a  man  that 
if  his  writings  were  only  more  compact  they  would  be  less 
diffuse — that  if  he  took  more  pains  in  polishing  and  finish,  his 
work,  though  wanting  perhaps  in  the  charm  of  spontaneity, 
would  be  less  slovenly :  in  short,  that  if  he  were  somebody 
else  he  would  not  be  the  same  person — and  of  seizing  every 
opportunity  wherein  he  shows  the  least  resemblance  to 
another,  to  pounce  upon  him  as  a  plagiarist  ? 

O !  where  abroad  shall  rest  be  found — 

Rest  for  the  weary  soul? 
'Twere  vain  the  ocean's  depths  to  sound 

Or  pierce  to  either  pole ! 
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Each  season  has  its  own  disease — 

Its  peril  every  hour; 
Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze — 

He  lurks  in  every. flower. 

Then  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  some  must  watch  while  some  must  sleep — 

So  runs  the  world  away! 

This  sounds  a  pretty,  plaintive  little  poem  enough,  and 
would  probably  be  so  pronounced  by  any  critic  off  his  guard. 
A  thought  too  pessimistic,  perhaps,  and  so  its  writer  might  be 
cautioned  not  to  give  way  to  his  saturnine  humours  if  he 
would  avoid  the  suspicion  of  anarchism  or  downright  infidelity. 
But  in  fact  the  poem  is  no  poem  at  all,  not  in  the  ordinary  or 
critical  sense,  being  but  a  compost  made  up  with  only  a 
word  or  two  altered  here  and  there  from  three  different  writers 
extending  through  as  many  centuries  and  all  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, beginning  of  course  with  Shakespeare  the  infallible, 
through  James  Montgomery  the  respectable,  down  to  Reginald, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Plagiarism,  the  poetic  bugbear  of  the  day, is  a  distinctively 
modern  conception.  Early  literature,  sacred  as  well  as 
profane,  is  full  of  adaptation  without  acknowledgment  or 
thought  of  fault;  and  even,  coming  nearer  our  own  time,  any- 
body who  takes  the  trouble  will  find  the  same  underlying 
ideas   repeated   in   Goldsmith,   Burns.   Campbell,  and   Pope 

Scott:  E'en  the  slight  hairbell  raised  its  head 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread. 

Tennyson  :  The  flower  she  touched  on  dipt  and  rose 

And  turned  to  look  at  her. 

And  glancing  into  our  latest  poet-novelist,  George  Gissing, 
we  come  upon : 

The  form  of  her  half-seen  foot  bowed  the  herbage  with  lightest  pressure. 

Such  giants  are  of  course  immune  from  attack,  but  from  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  even  if  you  do  venture  a  bit  of 
imitation  you  are  not  so  certain  of  being  found  out  or  of  being 
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pronounced  guilty  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  judgement. 
If  it  is  plagiarism  to  dip  into  the  stock  of  imagery  common  to 
the  ages,  or  a  crime  to  think  anything  that  has  been  suggested 
before,  then  Virgil,  David,  and  half  the  writers  of  the  psalms 
were  plagiarists;  but  when  a  poetaster  employs  the  garment 
of  another's  figures  and  fancy  to  cover  his  own  bareness  of 
ideas  and  taste,  that  is  real  plagiarism. 

Professor  W.  H.  Carruth,  in  his  admirable  "Verse  Writing" 
lately  published,  suggests  as  an  introduction  to  original  compo- 
sition, to  try  translation  of  good  poetry  from  a  foreign  language. 
This  would  seem  an  excellent  plan,  especially  in  sharpening 
one's  wits  by  the  strife  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  with  the  result  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald  of  "Omar  Khayyam"  fame,  of  a  beneficent  infu- 
sion of  the  translator  himself.  But  this  liberty  must  not 
degenerate  into  licence.  It  will  hardly  do  (as  has  nevertheless 
been  done)  to  render  the  words,  "But  Jeshuron  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,"  in  this  fashion: 

Jeshuron  waxed  both  sleek  and  fat, 
And  down  his  cheeks  they  hung; 
He  kicked  against  the  Lord  his  God, 
And  high  his  heels  he  flung. 

Yet  from  the  stony  ground  of  translation  are  some  gems 
to  be  got  when  searched  for.  The  lines  in  the  Consecration 
Service  for  Bishops  and  ascribed  to  Dryden,  beginning: 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire, — 

excel  or  are  at  least  equal  to  the  original  Latin,  and  present  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  alternative  verses,  a  dreadful 
piece  of  doggerel  attributed  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  a  writer 
whose  strong  point,  as  he  himself  frankly  admits,  is  prose. 

Similarly  the  metrical  psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
(temp.  Henry  VIII)  were  so  bad  as  to  be  considered  for  long  a 
downright  scandal  upon  religion,  yet  from  this  desert  comes 
forth  the  following,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  lingu- 
istic interchange  extant : 
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The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

And  bowed  the  heavens  most  high ; 
And  underneath  His  feet  He  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky. 
On  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Right  royally  He  rode; 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
He  sat  serene  upon  the  floods, 

Their  fury  to  restrain; 
And  he  as  sovereign  Lord  and  King 

For  evermore  shall  reign. 

A  writer  like  John  Stuart  Mill  might  be  expected  to 
account  poetry  anathema,  but  in  fact  he  speaks  of  it  with 
respect  and  almost  in  the  language  of  panegyric,  on  the  ground, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  it  is  able  to  convey  ideas  to  the 
mind  in  a  more  concrete  and  concise  form  than  prose — which 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  Try  to  render  the  following  terse 
iambics  into  prose : 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  liand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
To  each  I  deem  thy  foe : 

and  what  would  we  get  ?    Something  like  this: 

But  on  no  account  let  me  arrogate  the  right  to  decide  in  matters 
wherein  my  information  and  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  are  confessedly 
defective,  nor,  in  particular,  assume  the  awful  functions  of  judge  and 
executioner  where  my  views,  conjectural  at  best,  may  prove  eventually  to 
be  entirely  erroneous. 

Mill  also  defines  poetry  as  the  thoughts  and  words  in 
which  emotion  spontaneously  embodies  itself,  and  a  later 
writer  says  that  poetry  has  always  been  the  most  direct 
utterance  of  the  human  heart.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem 
to  possess  a  value  peculiar  to  itself,  and  one  which  it  might  be 
well  to  preserve  from  extermination  in  these  days  when  the 
merciless  mills  of  science  grind  swiftly,  in  addition  to  their 
grinding  exceeding  small.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ceaseless 
flow  and  eddy  of  all  things,  we  are  experiencing  for  the  moment 
something  of  a  recovery,  a  movement  among  the  dry  bones;  but 
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none  the  less  does  the  poet,  or  what  is  left  of  him,  from  being 
a  demi-god,  a  leader  and  protagonist  of  men,  find  himself  an 
anachronism,  a  curiosity  to  be  interviewed  and  put  through 
his  paces  by  young  lady  reporters  in  becoming  costumes,  and 
his  message,  which  even  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  looked 
upon  with  respect  as  something  at  any  rate  traditional, 
picturesque,  and  venerable,  now  set  down  as  traditional  indeed, 
but  doubtfully  picturesque  and  not  in  the  least  venerable. 
The  mind  of  the  age  is  set  in  another  direction,  and  what  an 
age  calls  for  it  is  going  to  have;  but  in  accounting  for  the  poetic 
sterility  of  the  times  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
accumulations  of  poetic  material  already  on  hand.  True,  the 
mean  production  of  good  poetry  has  never  been  large,  but  then 
about  all  the  poetry  worth  saving  has  been  preserved  in  one 
shape  or  another,  and  the  store,  with  time,  has  come  to  be 
enormous.  Let  him  who  thinks  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce some  striking  poetic  creation  is  a  glowing  fancy  and  a  little 
industry,  start  to  work  and  see  how  many  images  he  can  turn 
out  whose  origin  could  not  be  traced  back  through  Goldsmith, 
Shakespeare,  or  Jonson  to  Horace,  and  perhaps  to  Homer. 

The  following  alliterative  bit  I  had  supposed,  in  my 
innocence,  to  be  original,  but  I  have  come  to  find  it  tinctured 
with  Henley,  Tennyson,  and  the  unknown  author  of  "The 
dowie  dews  of  Yarrow,"  at  which  point  of  investigation  I 
quit: 

WIND  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Whispering  low,  young  wind  of  the  south, 

Light,  debonair  and  free, 
Bring  me  a  breath,  a  sigh  from  her  mouth, 

Over  the  rolling  sea. 
Sing  to  me  south  of  her  grace  arid  her  youth, 

Where  the  long  surges  be. 

Not  to  embrace  her,  scarcely  to  trace  her, 

Hid  in  the  sunset  glow 
(Courteous  as  fair,  light  as  your  air, 

Ever  she  seems  to  grow). 
Then  breathe  in  my  ear — She  will  soon  be  here. 
Wind  of  the  south,  sing  low. 

The  general  trend  of  poetry  is  toward  sadness.  We  have 
now  and  then  a  Browning  finding  all  right  with  the  world,  or 
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an  Addison  blithely  singing  of  his  life  sustained  and  all  his 
wants  redressed,  but  the  bulk  of  poetry  is  in  a  different  note. 
These  cheerful  strains  are  neither  numerous  nor,  for  some 
reason,  particularly  popular. 

Con  of  the  hundred  rights,  sleep  in  thy  grass-grown  tomb. 
Nor  return  to  reproach  our  defeats  with  thy  victories. 

Such  is  the  dim  note  we  catch  from  far-away  Celtic  times,  and 
our  own  day  and  generation  seem  to  the  full  as  replete  with 
sad  experience  moving  to  the  stillness  of  their  rest.  But  a 
century  ago  Lord  Byron  had  written : 

The  serpent  of  the  woods  by  art 

Is  won  from  power  of  harming; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart 

()  who  hath  power  of  charming? 

and  even  this  is  but  an  echo  of  the  age-long  refrain,  "Vanitas 
vanitatum — all  is  vanity." 

We  have  now  taken  a  look  from  u  window  of  our  twentieth 
century  abode  whence,  for  all  poetical  purposes,  the  very 
houses  seem  asleep  and  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still, 
upon  a  figure  flitting  through  life's  unequal  span  with  abnor- 
mally developed  brain  and  cruelly  unfair  environment,  the 
figure  of  one  who  has  elected,  because  he  could  not  help  him- 
self, to  follow  the  most  unprofitable  and  least  satisfying  of 
all  trades.  But  without  going  his  length  or  incurring  his 
too  frequent  fate,  it  is  possible,  as  I  think  has  been  shown, 
for  less  conspicuous  persons,  even  amateurs,  to  bring  back  in 

some  measure 

.     .     .     .     the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

through  the  medium  of  verse  to  find  the  brooks  tinkle  a 
perennial  welcome  and  the  willow  boughs  beckon  to  sympathy 
and  rest;  in  glassy  waters  to  see  the  reflection  of  this  broken 
and  disproportioned  existence,  one  day  perchance  to  be  made 
whole;  and  in  the  stillness  of  that  hour  when  daylight  dies  and 
sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea  to  find  a  soothing  contrast 
to  life's  unrest  and  a  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

Henry  Carter 
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RUPERT  BROOKE 
MEMORY  AND  EVERLASTINGNESS 

TN  the  poems  of  the  late  Rupert  Brooke  we  find  a  poignant 
attention  to  the  subject  of  immortality  or  a  future  exist- 
ence. A  thought  after  a  race  through  the  flaming  little  book 
is  that,  had  he  lived,  the  latest  Cambridge  bard  might  have 
been,  in  time  and  ripening,  our  particular  singer  and  prophet 
of  immortality,  not  altogether  unsatisfying  even  to  a  rational 
age.  As  it  is,  he  darted  some  "bright  shoots  of  everlasting- 
ness." 

Brooke  did  not  stick  in  the  partly  negative  mood  of  that 
early  masterpiece  " Second  Best/'  or  "The  Hill,"  or  "The 
Vision  of  the  Archangels."  Out  of  the  early  acceptance  of 
death  as  individual  destruction  rises  again  love's  lyric  cry  for 
something  more.  The  South  Sea  poem  "Tiare  Tahiti"  marks 
the  slight  but  spiritual  advance  to  a  pantheism  which  finds 

that 

Out  of  time,  beyond  the  sun, 
All  are  one  in  Paradise. 

And 

Instead  of  lovers,  love  shall  be 

And  my  laughter,  and  my  pain 
Shall  home  to  the  Eternal  Brain. 

How  shall  we  wind  these  wreaths  of  ours, 
Where  there  are  neither  heads  nor  flowers  ? 

Above  is  a  Shelleyan  vein.  And*  the  poet  can't  help 
playfully-sadly  going  on  to  anticipate  that 

we'll  be  missing 
The  palms,  and  sunlight,  and  the  south. 

So  we  shall  collectively  "miss"  our  former  selves,  now 
"one  in  Paradise"  and  absorbed! 
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The  same  thought  of  the  many  returned  to  and  merged 
in  oneness  occurs  in  the  sonnet  of  "1914"  on  "The  Dead" 
(No.  4),  as  the  writer  also  reverts,  perhaps,  in  that  sequence, 
even  to  the  earlier  idea  of  annihilation,  when  he  says  ("The 
Dead,"  No.  3),  "Their  sons  they  gave,  their  immortality." 
Here  is  the  idea  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  that  chil- 
dren are  the  future  life. 

But  the  general  trend  in  the  later  poems  is  towards  the 
paradox  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  that  just  as  the 
individual  in  his  present  life  is  at  once  limited  and  infinite, 
so  in  some  deeper  sense  he  will  be  in  a  future  life  at  once  an 
individual  still,  and  potentially,  yet  more  nearly  actually,  one 

with  all  we  love, 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 

In  "The  Great  Lover  "  Brooke  says, 

Oh,  never  a  doubt  but  somewhere  I  shall  wake, 
And  give  what's  left  of  love  again,  and  make 
New  friends,  now  strangers. 

Similarly  in  the  memorable  sonnet,  "The  Soldier,"  he  says, 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given. 

Take  this  in  connection  with  lines  in  the  Sonnet  suggested  by 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research : 

when  we're  beyond  the  sun, 

We'll * 

.  • find 

Some  ghost-forgotten  nook,  and  there 
Spend  in  pure  converse  our  eternal  day, 
Think  each  in  each,  immediately  wise; 
Learn  all  we  lacked  before     .... 

And  see,  no  longer  blinded  by  our  eyes. 

You  have  pretty  much  the  view  expressed  less  poetically  in 
the  last  lines  of  "In  Memoriam"  (before  the  Epilogue). 
Don't  be  deceived  by  the  lightness  of  tone  here,  that  it  is  all 
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play.     Even  the  earlier  sonnet,  "Oh !  Death  will  find  me,"  is 
possibly  as  much  ecstasy  as  play,  with  its  praise  of  the 

Most  individual  and  bewildering  ghost. 

Though  in  "The  Great  Lover"  and  the  sonnet  laughing 
at  Psychical  Research  Brooke  asserts  that  spirits  gone  free 
from  this  clay  have  no  more  concern  about  it,  yet  he  does 
unbend  a  little  in  "Hauntings."  There,  as  in  life  faint 
memories  come: 

So  a  poor  ghost,  beside  his  misty  streams, 
Is  haunted  by  strange  doubts,  evasive  dreams, 
Hints  of  a  pre-Lethean  life,  of  men, 
Stars,  rocks,  and  flesh,  things  unintelligible, 
And  light  on  waving  grass,  he  knows  not  when, 
And  feet  that  ran,  but  where  he  cannot  tell. 

Matter  is  indeed  so  "unintelligible"  compared  to  spirit. 
Surely  individuality  lives  in  memory. 

Was  not  Brooke  on  the  verge  of  saying  something  more 
on  the  relation  of  memory  and  the  future  life?  "A  pulse  in 
the  eternal  mind,"  actively  pulsating,  and  "shall  home  to  the 
Eternal  Brain"  ("Tiare  Tahiti") — in  the  latter  case  he  was 
thinking  more  of  absorption,  but  in  the  former  phrase  from 
"The  Soldier,"  as  in  the  passages  quoted  above  from  "The 
Great  Lover,"  the  Psychical  Research  Sonnet  and  "Haunt- 
ings,"  there  is  something  different.  Brooke  is  vaguely 
recognizing  the  infinity  or  eternity  of  the  individual  person- 
ality, almost  in  spite  of  his  general  philosophy.  The  brilliant 
"Dining-Room  Tea"  perhaps  most  distinctly  shows  this 
recognition;  the  poet  had  his  moment  of  universal  vision, 
in  which  he  saw  his  friends  eternized,  "freed  from  the  mask 
of  transiency,"  "immote,  immortal."  Here  is  the  idealistic 
prophet  bursting  forth  from  rationalistic  scepticism.  Almost 
the  poet  rationalizes  the  irrational.  The  Platonic  appears 
even  more  essentially  here  than  in  "Tiare  Tahiti." 

But  Brooke  did  not  yet  explicitly  take  one  further  little 
step  and  consider  that  "pulsing  in  the  eternal  mind"  may 
have  a  wrong  sound  to  it,  in  that  in  this  life  already  we  are 
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in  " the  eternal  brain,"  or  pulses  of  the  "eternal  mind."  In 
it  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  are  individuals.  But  no  doubt  Brooke  saw  this,  and  meant 
that  what  is  now  more  unconscious  or  potential,  our  oneness 
with  all,  may  with  death  become  more  real  or  active  or  pre- 
dominant. 

Had  he  an  idea,  in  this  "pulse  of  the  eternal  mind,  giving 
back  the  thoughts  by  England  given,"  of  identifying  our 
future  existence  with  memories  of  us  in  the  universal  mind? 
Memory  is  the  repetition  in  a  way  of  an  original  mental  activity 
or  "pulse"  or  state,  the  vibration  that  goes  on  and  on,  the 
re-pulsation,  the  resurrection  and  the  life  of  an  event.  Are 
not  our  lives  the  thoughts,  experiments,  mental  adventures 
of  the  Eternal,  that  thrill  in  His  life,  repeat  and  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  eternal  Memory?  Was  there  not  partial 
truth  in  the  Petrarcan,  renaissance  cry  that  Fame  is  a  man's 
immortality !  Milton  was  completing  or  clarifying  the  partial 
truth  when  he  explained  that  true  fame  is  God's  judgement 
or  memory.  Shall  not  the  dead  of  England,  who  die  for 
Heaven's  freedom,  kindliness,  and  peace  have  everlasting 
life  in  the  Universal  memory?  Was  not  Brooke  reaching  the 
conception  that  as  they,  living,  are  God's  thoughts  filled  with 
England,  so,  "dead,"  they  pulse  again  as  His  memories  of 
what  England  meant  in  them  to  Him? 

The  pleasing  coincidence  may  be  noted  that  the  stars, 
which  Meredith  (Sonnet  on  Lucifer)  calls  "the  brain  of 
heaven,"  and  Longfellow  "the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels," 
were  figured  by  Shelley  (Adonais)  as  the  mansions  prepared 
for  the  great  and  beautiful  who  die.  Housed  in  such  cells  of 
"the  eternal  brain,"  we  shall  live,  both  great  and  small,  as 
its  memories. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  conception  of  a  future 
existence  would  reduce  it  to  a  standstill,  about  as  unprogres- 
sive  a  fixity  as  the  harp-playing  of  old  fancy.  But  memory  is 
not  stationary.  It  is  the  one  fashioner  of  progress.  All 
creative  action  arises  out  of  memory.  Supposing  that  in 
God  our  earthly  personalities  no  longer  developed  themselves 
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as  such,  they  would  as  His  memories  share  the  more  closely 
with  Him  and  with  one  another  in  the  creative  energy.  But 
there  seems  more  elasticity  of  growth  in  a  memory,  quite 
apart  from  aberrations,  than  in  a  thought.  ,  That  in  this  life 
we  should  be  thoughts,  and  memories  in  a  next,  does  not 
suggest  the  stoppage  of  growth.  Nor  is  loss  of  self-conscious- 
ness involved.  A  philosopher  defined  God  as  "  thought  thinking 
on  thought,"  and  being  in  His  image,  as  we,  His  thoughts, 
are  self-conscious  now,  we  should  be  still  more  so  as  His 
memories. 

In  an  infinite  memory  all  may  be  said  to  five  forever. 
Even  " finite"  memories  perhaps  forget  not  anything  abso- 
lutely. The  life,  the  deed,  the  influence  of  it  have,  essentially, 
everlasting  ripples  of  living,  moving,  and  being.  An  evil, 
painful  memory  troubling  Eternal  Peace  (to  be  paradoxical) 
may  be  one's  life  in  hell,  just  as  in  ill-doing  and  the  misery  of 
it  Dante  or  another  descends  into  Inferno  in  this  life.  And  will 
not  the  virtue  of  sacrifice  in  our  English  dead  blossom  ever  in 
their  dust?  Will  it  be  forgotten  by  men,  let  alone  by  the 
World-Soul  that,  as  Brooke  seems  to  think,  contains  men? 
Will  not  any  man  who  truly  died  for  humanity  live  ever  as  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  paradisaic  pulses  in  the  eternal 
mind? 

Perhaps  heaven  and  hell  are  the  happy  and  the  unhappy 
states  of  consciousness.  As  in  this  life  we  are  now  in  heaven, 
now  in  hell,  comparatively  speaking,  so  the  future  need  not 
be  expected  necessarily  to  be  continuously  or  exclusively 
heaven  or  continuously  or  exclusively  hell,  but  as  Eternity 
thinks  or  remembers,  resurrects  us.  One  difference  may  be 
that  while  in  these  shadows  of  immaturity  most  of  us  have 
ordinarily  very  dull  assurance  of  whether  our  state  is  Inferno 
or  Paradiso  or  Purgatorio — of  the  difference,  for  example, 
between  an  opium  paradise  and  a  spiritual  exaltation — it  is 
conceivable  that  as  pulses  of  memory  in  the  Infinite  we  may 
advance  to  a  self-knowledge  and  inward  discrimination  of  a 
more  definite  character,  to  thought  thinking  closer  upon 
thought. 
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Such  are  some  reflections,  fanciful  perhaps  rather  than 
philosophical,  suggested  by  a  poet  dealing  passionately  and 
piercingly  with  the  issues  of  death  and  life.  Of  course  there 
is  the  ancient  platitude  that  in  the  Infinite,  time  not  existing, 
thought  and  memory  are  identified.  A  more  "final"  and  less 
romantic  view  of  human  eternity  is  that  of  Browning's  "Last 
Ride  Together,"  where  the  rejected  lover  cries  out,  "What  if 
this  hour  with  you  is  for  ever  heaven?"  "All  that  is  lasts 
ever,  past  recall."  Brooke's  "Dining-Room  Tea"  under- 
stands in  another  way  "the  instant  made  eternity."  Long- 
fellow, in  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  sees  existence  as 
eternity  made  up  of  time's  nothingness.  Everything  that 
we  are  or  do  or  experience  is,  in  itself,  world  without  end. 
And  yet  we  like  the  colour  and  the  human  feeling  of  past, 
present,  and  future.  We  like  to  think  of  a  "future"  life  for 
ourselves,  of  a  God  also  who  not  only  is  but  was  and  ever  shall 
be,  and,  if  so,  of  an  eternal  "memory"  in  the  eternal  mind. 
Even  though  we  may  guess  that,  in  "the  Soul  of  all,"  thought 
and  memory  may  somehow  coincide,  yet  Brooke's  lines  look 
humanly  to  a  future  and  a  memory. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

—Shelley. 

W.  F.  Tamblyn 


CAN  GERMAN  KULTUR  SURVIVE? 

/^ERMAN  spokesmen  have  often  asserted  that  the  war 
^-^'  was  necessary  for  Germany  in  order  to  ensure  the 
perpetuation  of  her  civilization.  It  is  irony  that,  from  its 
nature,  German  social  organization  is  self -destroying.  German 
Kultur  aims  chiefly,  through  national  organization,  to  secure 
advantages  for  Germans  over  other  men.  Theirs  is  an  auto- 
cratic, not  a  democratic,  form  of  government. 

Human  development  is  ultimately  retarded  when  a 
group  of  men,  through  combining  their  strength,  advantage 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows.  A  tradition  of 
co-operation  secures  united  action  among  the  individuals 
comprising  a  group. of  gregarious  animals.  The  habit  is  an 
eminently  valuable,  primitive  characteristic.  Through  it 
many  animal  races  have  over-lived  and  succeeded  against 
more  powerful  competitors.  For  example,  the  habit  of  united 
action  makes  baboons  contemptuous  of  the  more  powerful 
leopard;  a  leopard  easily  destroys  an  individual  ape,  but  no 
leopard,  however  hungry,  ever  attacks  a  herd  of  baboons. 
The  habit  of  co-operation  has  been  useful  to  mankind.  It 
has  secured  man's  mastery  over  many  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  his  development  has  been  beset.  Now  that  those 
difficulties  are  past,  the  habit  of  co-operation  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness. Its  survival  in  Western  Europe  from  an  earlier 
stage  of  social  development  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  persistence  of  primitive  characters. 

Man's  " struggle  for  existence"  has  become  a  struggle 
between  individual  men.  In  our  highly-organized  civiliza- 
tion the  struggle  is  no  longer  one  between  man  and  extra- 
human  agencies.  For  that  reason,  the  habit  of  co-operation 
is  no  longer  an  advantage.  It  formerly  secured  man  against 
his  enemies  and  advanced  human  development  in  doing  so. 
It  became  a  disadvantage,  and  retards  development,  when  a 
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group  of  men  combine  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  other  men.  It  is  so  because,  just  as  diamond  alone  cuts 
diamond,  the  development  of  the  most  efficient  type  of  man 
is  obtained  most  surely  by  the  attrition  of  individual  man 
against  individual  man  in  a  struggle  uncomplicated  by  acci- 
dental influences,  such  as  the  habit  of  co-operation. 

Human  development  must  proceed  through  individuals, 
because  individuals  alone  can  reproduce.  Therefore,  the 
form  of  social  organization  which  will  produce  the  best  men 
is  that  which  secures  freedom  for  unrestricted  development 
to  individuals.  The  German  system  of  government  certainly 
does  not  do  so.  "A  fair  field,  no  favour,  and  may  the  best  man 
win"  is  not  a  Prussian  maxim.  German  policy,  by  co- 
operation, aims  to  secure  advantage  for  Germans  over  other 
men.  The  truth  is,  German  national  customs  are  of  a  primi- 
tive type.  In  them,  social  development  has  not  reached  so 
high  a  level  as  in  a  community  organized  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

In  primitive  forms  of  life,  gills  served,  and  still  do  serve, 
an  essential  purpose.  Rudimentary  gills  sometimes  appear 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed.  Vestiges  of  them  may  occur 
as  little  holes — branchial  clefts — in  the  necks  of  highly- 
developed  animals,  even  of  men. 

The  habit  of  co-operation  and  gills  are  each  primitive 
characters.  Each  was  essential  under  certain  circumstances. 
Either  may  create  disadvantages  for  the  beings  in  which  it 
persists  after  its  usefulness  has  been  outlived.  A  modern 
civilization  which  attempts,  by  co-operation,  to  secure  bene- 
fits for  one  group  of  men  at  the  exr>ense  of  other  men  is  as 
primitive  an  abortion  as  is  an  ichthyoid  monster.  Such  a 
civilization  is  out  of  date.  It  harms  those  whom  it  would 
help.  It  shields  them  from  the  competition  through  which 
they  should  develop.  Nietzsche  wrote,  "That  which  hurts 
me  makes  me  strong."  In  her  national  policy  Germany 
paradoxically  violates  the  dictum  of  her  most  fashionable 
philosopher. 
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Propagandists  often  appeal  to  " Darwinism"  in  justi- 
fication of  German  war  policy.  They  do  not  understand 
that  German  policy  is  confounded  by  the  first  principle  of 
evolution.  Teutonic  policy  seeks  the  good  of  the  German 
State;  but  man  is  a  living  being,  and  his  development  can 
proceed  only  through  his  body.  The  very  methods  by  which 
Germany  seeks  to  preserve  her  Statehood  ensure  its  des- 
truction. 

Powers  can  be  maintained  and  developed  in  living  things 
by  but  one  method,  and  that  is  by  their  use.  So  soon  as  a 
master-people  (Herrenvolk),  by  helotism  or  other  device, 
assumes  privileged  position  over  other  men  it  deprives  itself 
of  competition.  In  doing  so,  an  incentive  to  exertion  is  lost. 
Abilities  not  fully  exercised  atrophy  from  disuse  and  tend  to 
disappear.  Spartan  national  customs,  strict  caste  rules,  or 
stringent  house  laws,  for  a  time  may  secure  exercise  and 
perpetuation  to  powers  by  which  a  ruling  nation,  class,  or 
dynasty  wins  pre-eminence;  but  the  ritual  of  tradition  cannot 
secure  so  constant  an  exercise  of  abilities  as  is  enforced  through 
the  competition  of  unhandicapped  rivalry.  History,  through 
the  centuries,  presents  a  never-ending  succession  of  men — 
one  or  many — who  achieve  command  through  native  ex- 
cellence, only  to  lose  position  and  be  submerged  as  the  quali- 
ties making  them  superior  become  dulled  and  lessened  by 
disuse.  Through  their  commanding  position  they  made 
other  men  serve  them;  and  their  pre-eminent  abilities,  in- 
completely employed,  disappeared.  It  is  only  under  the 
spuf  of  full,  necessitous  use  that  qualities  are  maintained 
undiminished.  In  removing  the  necessity  for  exertion,  one  of 
Nature's  laws,  insistent  as  gravity,  is  offended.  The  sin 
brings  its  own  punishment;  powers — organs — incompletely 
exercised  tend  to  disappear.  A  nation  which,  by  war,  econo- 
mic manoeuvre  or,  otherwise,  obtains  advantages  over  other 
men  for  its  citizens  removes  its  people  from  the  stress  of 
competition.  In  doing  so,  it  exposes  their  qualities  to  deteri- 
oration. German  national  organization  is  suicidal  since  it 
tends  not  to  improve,  but  to  deteriorate,  the  qualities  of  men 
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subject  to  it.  Such  an  organization  must  disappear;  the 
health  of  a  State  depends  upon  the  breeding  of  the  men 
composing  it. 

Teutons,  through  worship  of  their  national  machine, 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  devised. 
Like  the  rulers  of  decadent  Rome,  they  no  longer  realize  that 
the  nation  is  but  a  means  for  ensuring  security  to  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it.  German  ethics  make  the  nation  an  end 
in  itself,  for  which  the  individual  and  his  interests  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  religion  of  modern  Germany,  as  of  Imperial 
Rome,  is  the  good  of  an  Empire.  Marcus  Aurelius  persecuted 
Christians  not  because  of  the  mystic  ideals  of  their  religion, 
but  because  Christianity  preached  tenets  dangerous  to  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Christianity  satis- 
fies individualism.  It  gives  hope  to  individuals,  if  not 
through  brotherly  love  on  earth,  through  the  just  awards  of 
life  after  death.  That  is  one  reason  why  Christianity  was  so 
quickly  accepted  by  the  minds  of  peoples  restrained  under  a 
religion  having  for  its  end  the  good  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  respect,  the  antithesis  between  Rome  and 
Christianity  is  precisely  the  difference  existing  to-day  between 
Teutonic  autocracy  and  the  democracies  with  which  Pan- 
Germania  is  at  war. 

"Manners  maketh  man."  It  is  true  of  men;  it  is  far 
more  true  that  customs  are  the  nation  in  which  they  are 
embodied.  A  nation  of  bad  manners  must  necessarily  dis- 
appear. Rome  disappeared  because  Roman  manners  were 
immoral,  unuseful  to  a  highly-developed  civilization.  Like 
the  despotisms  preceding  it,  Imperial  Germany  must  dis- 
appear; its  customs  and  national  policy  are  primitive  and 
unsuited  for  the  continued  development  of  mankind.  Auto- 
cracy is  biologically  unsound.  Because  of  its  sure  foundation 
in  the  very  nature  of  life,  democracy  inevitably  must  prevail. 

Thomas  L.  Jarrott 


INTEGER  VITAE 

Horace,  Book  1,  Ode  XXII 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  iaculis  neque  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusee,  pharetra, 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 
Fugit  inermem, 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nee  Iubae  tellus  generat  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus.mundi  nebulae  malusque 
Iuppiter  urget; 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 


INTEGER  VITAE 

Horace,  Book  1,  Ode  XXII 

Who  wholesome  is  of  life,  and  pure  of  heart, 
Needs  not  a  bow,  nor  any  Moorish  dart, 
Nor  quiver-load  of  shafts  with  poisoned  end, 
Fuscus,  my  friend; 

Whether  through  sultry  Syrtis  he  may  stray, 
Or  through  gruff  Caucasus  he  make  his  way, 
Or  journey  where,  through  weird  and  mystic  places, 
Hydaspes  races. 

For  as,  care-free,  deep  in  the  Sabine  grove, 
Weaving  for  Lalage  a  song  of  love, 
I  strolled,  a  wolf  fled  from  me — fled  alarmed, 
And  I  unarmed; 

Wild  Daunias  has  no  such  monster  fed, 
In  all  her  spacious  forests  acorn-spread, 
And  Juba's  land,  the  lion's  arid  nurse, 
Breeds  nothing  worse. 

Place  me  on  plains  bleak  bald  and  barren,  where 
No  tree  is  nourished  by  the  summer  air, 
A  zone  where  cruel  Jove  ill-treats  the  ground, 
And  fogs  abound; 

Place  me  where  suns  roll  all  too  close  above, 
On  land  not  fit  for  homes,  in  thoughts  of  love 
For  Lalage,  sweet-smiling,  sweet  of  voice, 
I  will  rejoice. 

James  Ferres 


INDIVIDUAL  PREPAREDNESS 

(An  Analogy) 

T^7TTH  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  conflict,  public 
men  in  all  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  among  the 
belligerents,  were  pointing  out  the  dangers  facing  the 
countries  that  lay  inert,  not  ready  to  defend  themselves 
against  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  such  as  that  of  which 
the  Allies  had  been  the  victims.  || 

The  United  States,  far  the  greatest  of  the  neutrals,  stood 
long  on  the  brink  of  indecision,  asking  herself  the  question, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  at  any  moment  we  may  not  suffer 
an  indignity  which  will  force  us  to  take  up  arms  to  maintain 
our  honour?  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  money,  the  men,  and  the  resources,  but  are  we  prepared? 

Granting  that  the  need  of  preparedness  was  apparent, 
how  was  it  to  be  attained? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  "  Preparedness  " 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term  was,  for  the  nation  as  for 
the  individual,  impossible  without  actual  participation. 

The  reason  for  this  impossibility  is  supplied  by  nature 
herself.  The  average  human  body  is  very  poorly  prepared 
to  resist  disease  so  long  as  it  is  subjected  to  no  serious  attack. 
In  scientific  language,  its  opsonic  index,  or  resisting  power,  is 
low. 

Take  the  case  of  the  recruit.  When  he  begins  training, 
in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  ravages  of  typhoid  fever, 
the  army  physicians  inject  into  his  system  500,000,000 
dead  typhoid  bacilli,  or  germs.  Immediately  his  body 
prepares  to  defend  itself.  The  brain  flashes  over  the  nervous 
system  the  news  of  the  attack.  The  blood  system,  at  once 
begins  the  manufacture  of  millions  of  leukocytes,  or  white 
blood  corpuscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  fight  disease.    As 
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soon  as  the  leukocytes  are  ready  they  are  rushed  to  the 
front  through  the  blood  stream  to  meet  the  invader.  In 
other  words,  when  the  alarm  is  sounded  the  business  of  muni- 
tions making  and  of  transporting  war  material  is  begun. 
Before  the  onslaught,  the  soldier's  opsonic  index,  or  efficiency 
for  resisting  disease,  was  perhaps  only  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Now  it  has  jumped  to  probably  fifty  per  cent.;  and  the  enemy 
is  checked. 

But  now  comes  another  attack.  The  physicians  this 
time  inject  1,000,000,000  dead  cells.  Now  the  supply  of 
leukocytes  is  multiplied,  by  virtue  of  the  facility  acquired  in 
the  first  engagement,  until  the  opsonic  index  jumps  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  and  again  the  foe  is  repulsed. 

But  suppose  a  few  million  live  typhoid  germs  had  entered 
the  system  in  the  first  instance.  Then  the  body  would  have 
had  no  time  to  manufacture  defensive  munitions,  the  disease 
would  have  spread  practically  without  opposition,  and  life 
probably  would  have  been  extinguished. 

National  defence  is  analogous  to  this  biological  process. 
Only  when  attacked  is  a  peaceful  country  capable  of  preparing 
to  fight. 

Canada  furnishes  outstanding  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Up  to  the  autumn  of  1914  the  Dominion  had  been  virtually 
unprepared.  It  haa  a  militia;  it  had  garrison  patrols. 
Imperial  officers  annually  for  two  weeks  gave  instruction  and 
drill  in  summer  camp.  The  result  of  this  nominal  pre- 
paredness was  a  defending  body  that  would  have  been  helpless 
before  the  attack  of  any  second  class  power. 

But  when  the  call  came  in  1914  what  happened?  Instantly 
a  great  people  rose  to  the  emergency;  throughout  Canada 
men  sprang  to  the  drill  ground;  factories  hummed  day  and 
night,  and  before  the  year  was  out  the  First  Contingent  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  had  been  trained,  equipped, 
armed,  and  sent  to  England,  thence  to  proceed  across  the 
Channel  and  write  an  imperishable  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  the  great  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  world.  When 
the  majority  of  these  brave  men  had  laid  down  their  lives 
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for  freedom,  more  were  ready  to  take  their  places  and  "carry 
on";  and  this  marvelous  work  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
still  continues  and  will  continue  as  long  as  the  need  lasts. 

The  history  of  the  response  of  all  the  Entente  nations  is 
similar.  Great  Britain  herself,  invincible  at  sea,  had  but  a 
handful  of  men  ready  to  fight  on  land.  But  the  genius  of 
the  race  responded  to  the  call.  Kitchener  and  his  aides 
transformed  a  mob  of  artisans  and  clerks  into  a  splendid 
fighting  machine,  and  the  rush  of  the  conquest-mad  Teutons 
was  stopped.  So  it  was  with  Australia,  with  New  Zealand, 
with  India,  with  France,  and  with  Russia.  Each  has  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  facility  with  which  it  buttressed  itself 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

But  only  when  the  crisis  arose.  Before  that  all,  so 
far  as  military  power  was  concerned,  were  fat  and  weak, 
blind  to  their  danger  and  deaf  to  warning.  Their  opsonic 
indices  were  low.     Their  blood  cells  were  undeveloped. 

And  even  then  there  had  to  be  a  sacrifice.  The  German 
bacillus,  fully  developed,  had  almost  its  own  way  with  noble 
Belgium  and  brave  Serbia,  as  it  might  have  had  with  the 
larger  nations  had  it  not  been  for  these  " buffer  states."  It 
was  no  attack  by  dead  cells  that  these  heroic  countries  had  to 
face.  They  were  practically  wiped  out  as  nations  in  standing 
against  the  first  crash  of  the  invader.  Since  then,  the  resisting 
power  of  all  the  Allies  has  grown  with  every  fresh  encounter, 
until  now  the  defenders  have  taken  the  offensive  and  are 
well  on  the  road  to  exterminating  the  disease  of  Prussian 
militarism  and  restoring  to  health  and  strength  the  weaker 
states. 

But  how  about  Germany?  It  may  be  said:  Was  she  not 
prepared?  Clearly  she  was.  But  she  never  in  modern  times 
had  been  anything  else.  In  1870,  or  only  a  little  more  than 
forty  years  before  she  wrecked  Belgium,  she  was  fighting 
France.  Since  that  time  she  has  never  slipped  back  from  her 
militaristic  standard.  If  not  actually  engaged  in  war  she 
has  maintained  her  war  machine  and  improved  it,  benefiting 
by  the  study  of  other  nations'  conflicts ;  and  some  of  the  very 
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men  who  directed  her  armies  in  the  war  of  1870  have  been 
among  her  chief  advisers  in  the  present  struggle.  Her  aggres- 
sive organism  has  been  developed  by  each  minor  war  it  has 
engaged  in  or  taken  an  indirect  part  in,  reaching  at  last  its 
present  consummation  of  virulence. 

Let  us  carry  further  the  analogy  with  the  processes  of 
Nature.  In  every  bio-chemical  reaction  there  must  be  the 
agent,  the  antibody  and  the  complement:  the  cell  to  be 
destroyed,  the  substance  capable  of  destroying  it,  and  the 
completing  energy  without  which  the  reaction  cannot  take 
place  In  common  speech,  there  must  be  the  lock,  the  key 
that  will  fit  it,  and  the  hand  to  turn  the  key. 

In  the  case  of  national  defence  the  enemy  is  the  agent, 
munitions  the  antibody,  and  the  trained  army  the  complement. 
Neither  of  the  latter  two  is  of  practical  value  without  the 
others.  The  country  cannot  be  defended  without  munitions; 
munitions  are  useless  without  trained  men  to  handle  them,  and 
men  cannot  be  trained,  history  shows,  without  fighting.  A 
man  cannot  learn  to  swim  without  entering  the  water;  in  order 
to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  fighter  he  must  have  a  sparring 
partner. 

Once  roused  to  meet  an  opponent,  a  country's  vital  system, 
as  we  have  seen,  develops  rapidly  and  in  many  directions 
its  resisting  power.  Different  kinds  of  military  resources  are 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  several  forms  of  defence, 
just  as  the  body  must  supply  different  defences  to  destroy 
the' germs  of  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  munitions  plants,  the  supplies,  the  training  camps, 
the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  transports  are  the  counter- 
parts of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  erythrocytes,  which 
both  manufacture  arms  and  material  and  carry  them  to  the 
front. 

The  several  kinds  of  leukocytes  are  represented  by  the 
various  arms  of  the  active  service.  The  infantry,  the  main 
unit  of  the  army,  corresponds  to  the  polynuclear  white  cells, 
whose  function  is  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy,  and 
take  prisoners  by  enveloping  his  forces. 
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The  smaller  mechanical  branches  of  the  army  are  like  the 
mononuclear  leukocytes,  the  biological  equivalents  of  the 
machine  guns,  with  their  rapid,  withering  fire;  the  light 
artillery,  hurling  small  projectiles;  the  gas  receptacles,  emit- 
ting waves  of  poisonous  gases,  and  the  patrols,  destroyers  and 
"sea  wasps,"  or  submarine  chasers,  of  the  navy. 

The  eosinophile  cells,  throwing  multiple  and  heavy 
projectiles,  represent  in  the  body  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
land  forces  and  the  first  line  battleships  and  dreadnoughts 
of  the  navy. 

Behind  the  advance  lines  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
human  body's  fighting  machine  are  the  medullary  white  cells, 
immature,  undeveloped,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  training. 

Further  developed  than  these,  yet  not  fully  trained 
fighters,  are  the  medullary  cells  in  process  of  division,  which 
are  the  stretcher-bearers  and  scavengers  of  the  battlefield. 

With  most  of  these  means  of  defence  only  slightly  de- 
veloped, and  faced  by  the  German  military  system,  with 
its  powerful  artillery,  its  apparently  inexhaustible  high 
explosives,  its  efficient  aircraft,  its  devilish  ingenuity  in 
mining,  its  remorseless  use  of  poison  gas,  and,  of  late,  its 
unrestricted  sea  murder,  the  Allies  gradually  have  had  to 
create  means  of  saving  themselves.  To-day,  as  the  fruit  of 
many  a  bitter  fight,  they  can  hurl  four  high-power  shells 
♦  to  the  enemy's  one;  they  are  steadily,  we  believe,  driving 
his  flying  machines  from  the  air;  they  have  outmatched  his 
inventiveness  with  the  giant  "tank,"  which  crawls  over 
every  defence  that  can  be  constructed,  and  with  the  "sea 
wasp,"  which  is  of  such  small  draft  that  it  can  fight  a  sub- 
marine without  danger  of  being  torpedoed. 

With  its  forces  so  well  marshalled,  a  nation  is  not  defeated, 
even  when  the  army  of  the  enemy  has  penetrated  well  into  its 
territory.  The  glands  of  the  body,  such  as  the  tonsils,  may 
be  entered  by  disease  germs;  but  if  the  body  has  been 
immunized  the  invaders  will  be  destroyed  or  thrown  off. 
The  enemy  may  enter  the  fort,  as  the  Germans  did  at  Verdun, 
but  a  veteran  force  will  throw  them  out. 
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But  always,  be  it  remembered,  the  defence  cannot  be 
successful  without  the  complement — the  men  trained  on  the 
field,  to  turn  the  key 

The  lesson  is  clear  for  the  neutral  States  as  for  the 
individual  By  virtue  of  the  recent  ramifications  of  mili- 
tarism, national  preparedness  has  been  forced  on  some  of  the 
neutrals,  especially  the  United  States  The  attack  from  Mexico 
had  never  been  serious  enough  to  develop  the  resisting  power  of 
America.  The  Mexicans  are  dead  cells,  but  the  injection 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  into  American  territory  would 
have  raised  American  fighting  strength  as  it  never  would 
be  raised  by  occasional  border  raids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  invasion  so  blunderingly 
plotted  by  Germany  would  be  to  the  United  States  an  injec- 
tion of  very  live  cells.  We  have  the  testimony  of  American 
army  officers  that  the  country  could  be  swept  from  coast  to 
coast  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  small  trained  army.  With  such  a 
danger  brought  to  its  doors,  any  neutral  is  likely  to  learn  real 
preparedness. 

How  about  the  individual?  In  the  case  of  the  individual 
these  defences  can  be  developed  only  by  inoculation.  A  man 
may  think  he  can  protect  himself  against  disease  by  "taking 
care  of  himself" — keeping  in  good  condition  through  exercise 
and  diet.  But  many  a  strong  man  has  succumbed  to  typhoid 
fever  or  pneumonia  after  a  few  days  of  such  exposure  as  the 
soldier  is  subjected  to.  Men  died  by  the  thousand  in  the 
Spanish-American  and  the  South  African  wars.  The  trouble 
was  not  that  they  were  not  "fit,"  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood.  The  system  which  they  thought  so  strong  had 
never  been  put  to  the  test  before.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who 
actually  were  suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  an  organism 
have,  after  inoculation,  gone  into  the  trenches  and  come  out 
healthier  than  they  had  ever  been. 

The  efficiency  of  inoculation  is  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  Canadian  troops  in  the  present  war  as  compared  with  the 
South  African  war.  In  the  earlier  struggle,  when  inoculation  was 
not  practised,  it  is  recorded  that  one  death  in  nine  in  the 
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Canadian  forces  was  due  to  typhoid  fever.  In  the  present  war, 
under  inoculation,  there  have  been  about  40,000  Canadian 
casualties.  Of  these  fewer  than  200  have  been  typhoid  cases, 
and  most  of  them  came  early  in  the  fighting,  when  inoculation 
was  optional.  Since  it  has  been  made  compulsory,  fewer  than 
100  men  have  been  attacked  by  typhoid  fever  and  not  more 
than  ten  of  these  have  died.  Such  immunity,  operative  for 
twelve  months,  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  will  submit 
to  inoculation. 

Preparedness,   for  the  individual  and  for  the   nation, 
means  scientific  fighting. 

J.  J.  Ross 


THE  MIND 

The  human  mind  has  blood  and  hands  and  feet, 
And  it  must  suffer  if  it  bides  at  home, 
Like  some  poor  sickly  soul,  who  fears  to  roam 
Beyond  his  garden  walk,  or  keeps  his  seat, 
While  muscles  dwindle,  in  some  dim  retreat 
From  which  old  tethered  Custom  never  stirs. 
Friends !  let  us  be  like  Alpine  travellers 
And  on  Thought's  uplands  often  let  us  meet 
Those  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity." 
Two  guides  I  know  upon  that  lonely  way: 
And  who  with  Milton  goes  will  see  the  day 
Blacken  and  brighten  o'er  humanity; 
Dante  will  lead  to  where  all  souls  abide, 
And  show,  in  spheres  of  rest,  the  glorified! 

Alexander  Louis  Fraser 


THE  U.  N.  B.  AND  ITS  HAPPY 
WARRIORS 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior:  this  is  He 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

TN  the  year  1800,  a  date   easily    remembered,  there    was 

established  at  Fredericton  in  the  newly  formed  province 
of  New  Brunswick  an  educational  institution,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  university,  including  the  power  to  confer  degrees, 
called  the  College  of  New  Brunswick. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  loyalists,  who  by  this  time  largely  com- 
prised the  population,  were  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  Yale  and  Harvard.  Knowing  well  the  value  of  education, 
they  made  every  possible  effort  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
new  settlements  might  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  ordinary  "schooling"  for  their  children,  and  that 
the  means  of  attaining  a  higher  education  might  be  within 
reach.  When  the  college  was  established  it  was  welcomed 
heartily  by  those  citizens,  now  practically  deprived  of  access 
to  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  College  of  New  Brunswick  did  good,  if  compara- 
tively limited,  work.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  attendance 
was  large,  or  that  degrees  were  conferred  to  any  extent. 
Financial  stringency  was  then,  as  even  now  with  most  col- 
leges, a  serious  hindrance.  The  public  grant,  supplemented 
by  the  fees  of  students  who,  however  capable  and  willing  to 
study,  were  not  in  a  position  to  draw  money  as  from  a  tap, 
was  insufficient.  Millionaires  who  could  be  made  doctors 
of  law  and  literature,  in  return  for  pecuniary  contributions, 
had  not  been  invented. 

So,  some  years  passed  away,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
look  about  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  keep  the  new 
institution  on  its  feet.      Poor  old  stupid  George  the  Third 
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had  ended  his  unhappy  career,  and  his  unworthy  son,  the 
fourth  George,  of  whom  we  are  probably  more  ashamed 
than  of  any  other  king  who  sat  on  the  throne,  was  doing  his 
best  to  hinder  and  hamper  Canning  and  the  few  other  able 
statesmen  of  his  time,  who  were  striving  to  settle  the  princi- 
ples of  the  future  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
The  authorities  of  New  Brunswick  conceived  the  idea  of 
securing  the  interest  of  Our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lord 
and  King  of  that  day;  and  so,  by  various  enactments,  as  the 
lawyers  have  it,  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  was  re-founded 
as  King's  College,  with  our  most  religious  and  pious  king  as 
its  true  and  proper  founder.  His  Majesty  was  petitioned 
in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  ' '  to 
put  the  said  college  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  his  said  Majesty, 
in  his  Royal  Wisdom,  may  seem  meet."  Royal  wisdom,  as 
applied  to  George  the  Fourth,  is  really  lovely.  However,  the 
royal  wisdom,  or  to  speak  truthfully,  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs,  set  itself  in  motion. 
Whether  owing  to  the  royal  wisdom  or  not,  henceforth  the 
college  developed  as  well  as  the  straitened  ideas  of  the 
narrow-minded  times  would  allow.  It  was  practically  a 
Church  of  England  institution,  with  a  professor  in  theology, 
and  with  various  religious  tests,  including  no  doubt  a  sub- 
scription by  the  president,  the  professor  of  theology,  and 
likely  the  other  professors,  to  that  unique  compendium  of 
Church  of  England  doctrine — two-thirds  of  which  many 
people  think  might  well  be  scrapped — the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  religion.  Nevertheless,  a  good  classical  and  literary 
education  men  got  in  that  old  college,  even  if  mathematics 
was  more  or  less  taboo,  or  at  least  underrated.  All  in  all 
King's  College  did  good  work,  and  its  graduates  went  forth 
into  the  world  not  unworthily  equipped. 

The  time  came  when  it  was  thought  that  a  provincial 
university  assisted  by  a  public  grant  should  be  entirely  free 
from  sectarianism,  and  in  the  year  1859,  by  means  of  various 
further  enactments,  King's  College  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  arose  in  the 
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educational  horizon.  All  religious  instruction  and  lectures 
were  done  away  with,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  no  more  per- 
plexed the  aspiring  student,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  only  field  for  intellec- 
tual effort,  the  mathematical  course  was  appreciably  strength- 
ened and  popularized,  and  the  college,  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  reactionism,  entered  upon  a  career  which  has  ever 
since  been  faithfully  and  honourably  pursued.  Perhaps  it 
was  about  this  time,  when  the  erstwhile  College  of  New 
Brunswick  became  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  that 
an  impious  alderman  of  Fredericton  took  it  upon  himself 
to  change  the  name  of  a  street  leading  to  the  college  from 
College  Row  to  University  Avenue.  One  does  not  have 
much  sympathy  with  changes  of  this  nature.  They  bespeak 
snobbishness,  and  in  effect  remove  milestones  of  history. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  a  brief  outline  of  the  earlier  history 
of  the  U.N.B. 

Some  men  of  prominence  have  passed  its  curriculum. 
Parliament  of  recent  years  has  had,  amongst  its  leading 
exponents,  graduates  whose  modesty — a  modesty  so  strik- 
ingly associated  with  politicians — one  feels  sure  would  forbid 
the  mention  of  their  names. 

Literature  in  prose  and  poetry  is  worthily  represented 
by  graduates  and  under-graduates,  who  have  walked  up  the 
narrow,  winding,  hilly,  woods-guarded  path  that  leads  from 
Gas  Alley — may  this  name  still  survive — across  the  wide 
and  gently  sloping  lawn,  to  the  solid,  substantial,  unpreten- 
tious but  imposing  "main  building,"  overlooking  the  pretty 
tree-shaded  capital  and  cathedral  city.  Other  buildings  have 
gone  up,  as  time  and  occasion  demanded — up-to-date,  conven- 
ient, practical  buildings,  and  sightly  enough,  fit  for  the  practi- 
cal lectures  and  labours  therein  expounded  and  carried  on. 
But  down  on  these  modern  structures  the  old  gray  college, 
through  its  antique-fashioned  panes  of  window  glass,  looks 
with  stoney  stare,  contemptuous  of  such  new  arrivals,  as  of 
the  coming  of  ill-bred  and  unnecessary  intruders. 
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The  credit  which  reverend,  learned,  and  eloquent  alumni 
have  brought  to  the  college  shrivels  into  nothing  compared 
to  the  lustre  that  fairly  illuminates  its  old  class  rooms  and 
corridors  through  the  imperishable  deeds  of  those  noble  lads 
who,  in  the  autumn  of  1914  and  since,  tossed  aside  cap  and 
gown,  even  more  resignedly  their  books  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, put  on  the  uniform,  took  up  the  rifle  and  the  spade, 
groomed  horses,  became  batmen  to  officers — even  some- 
times very  unmannerly  officers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  became 
officers  themselves,  never  unmannerly  we  trust,  particularly 
to  inferiors — for  in  this  may  the  true  gentleman  ever  be 
distinguished  from  the  counterfeit — gave  up  their  easy, 
scholarly  mode  of  life,  their  late  morning  snoozes  and  merry 
midnight  revels,  gave  up  their  freedom  in  fact,  to  become 
machines.  Military  authority  promised  when  these  boys 
enlisted  that  they  would  be  kept  together,  but  in  the  matter 
of  recruiting  military  promises  are  not  the  most  reliable. 
A  magnificent  record  have  the  boys  made  in  France.  Many 
have  attained  distinction,  and  bear  medals,  worthily  won  and 
honourably  worn.  Not  unnaturally  the  artillery  attracted 
them,  and  their  training  in  geometry  and  engineering  makes 
them  peculiarly  useful  in  this  arm  of  the  service.  Two  field 
batteries  mobilized  in  Fredericton  late  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
and  one  of  these  so  many  of  the  lads  joined  that  it  was  popularly 
known  as  "  the  college  battery."  Of  course,  when  the  battery 
went  to  England  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  boys  who  had 
hoped  to  have  been  kept  together,  were  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  There  was  little  complaint  but  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  inducements  held  out  to  young  Canadians  of 
all  classes,  when  volunteering,  that  they  would  not  be  separated 
from  their  pals,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  these  inducements 
when  the  boys  got  overseas,  are  deeply  resented  by  many 
of  their  relatives  and  form  one  of  the  blots  on  the  generally 
clear  page  of  Canada's  participation  in  the  war.  Students 
from  all  the  Canadian  colleges — or  from  nearly  all — have 
most  serenely  done  their  duty.  These  bright,  clean-limbed, 
quick-witted    lads  sprang  to  the  fore  at  the  time  of  their 
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country's  need  with  surprising  alertness.  That  they  should 
ever  be  called  to  such  a  sacrifice  was  the  last  thing  they 
expected  when  as  verdant  freshmen  they  entered  the  college 
doors.  Wars,  it  was  thought,  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  So 
faithfully  were  the  Christian  pastors  and  Christian  statesmen, 
throughout  the  world,  attending  to  their  sacred  and  respon- 
sible duties,  that  the  possibility  of  a  world  war,  exceeding 
anything  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  unthinkable.  But 
the  strong  castle  proved  the  frailest  house  of  cards  and  fell  in 
a  day.  To  these  young  students — from  every  college — the 
quick  and  the  dead,  one  wishes  to  pay  the  sincerest  tribute  of 
esteem,  respect,  and  regard.  There  was  so  much  ahead  of 
them,  and  the  country  looked  for  so  much  from  them. 

The  hoary  colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play, 
But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 

God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen, 
Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 
Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 

Many  will  come  back,  greater  and  more  splendid  men 
than  they  could  possibly  have  been,  had  they  remained  deaf 
to  the  country's  call.  Canada  will  need  such  men.  Men 
inspired  by  wisdom — incorruptible,  above  mere  cynicism — 
will  be  needed  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  The  practical 
man,  the  railway  magnate,  the  bank  potentate,  the  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  the  millionaire  grandee,  we  will  find  in  abundance; 
but  if  the  country  is  really  to  be  an  ideal  of  democracy — 
democracy  apparently  so  very  susceptible  to  the  insidious 
attacks  of  the  twin  parasites  of  greed  and  graft — the  hope  of 
the  future  must  lie  in  those  who,  having  faced  death  and  passed 
through  hell,  will  have  experienced  a  real  vision,  and  who  with 
the  same  sublime  courage  and  patriotism  with  which  they  faced 
the  terrors  of  battle,  will  aid  in  and  insist  upon  the  building 
up  of  a  national  character,  in  which  truthfulness,  frankness, 
and  honour,  shall  be  of  more  value  to  the  State  than  deceit, 
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duplicity,  and  chicanery.  Looking  out  for  such  men,  Canada 
will  find  many  of  them  among  the  college  boys  now  in 
France.  Many  will  come  home — the  large  majority  we  may 
hope — and  their  home-coming  cannot  be  made  too  much  the 
occasion  for  an  ovation. 
As  Leacock  puts  it: — 

Then  shall  the  bonfires  burn 

To  tell  the  message  of  their  glad  return. 

Ho,  porter,  wide  the  gate,  beat  loud  the  drum, 

Up  with  the  Union  Jack,  they  come,  they  come. 

But,  some  will  not  come  back.  To  use  the  quaint  and 
touching  colloquialism  of  the  army,  they  have  "gone  west." 
And  the  ranks  of  the  boys  from  the  U.  N.  B.  have  been  sadly 
thinned.  Many  who  hoped  to  return  and  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances in  the  college  city — so  well  beloved — will  not  return. 
They  have  won  the  " wooden  cross."  For  them  what  nobler 
tribute  than  these  lines  recently  appearing  in  the  London 
Times: — 

The  brightest  gems  of  Valour  in  the  Army's  diadem 

Are  the  V.C.  and  the  D.S.O.M.C.  and  D.C.M., 

But  those  who  live  to  wear  them  will  tell  you  they  are  dross 

Beside  the  Final  Honour  of  a  simple  Wooden  Cross. 

May  the  writer  of  this  article  be  forgiven  for  introducing 
a  personal  note,  only  to  say,  that  if  it  ever  be  his  privilege  to 
stand  before  one,  in  particular,  of  these  wooden  crosses  in  a 
cemetery  in  a  small  French  town,  he  will  bow  before  it  with 
more  lowly  veneration  than  he  would  render  to  the  most  be- 
jewelled crucifix  in  the  noblest  fane  of  Christendom ! 

T.  C.  L.  Ketchum 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  REGIMENTS. 

Frederick    Watson.    A.    &    C.    Black,    Ltd.,    London.    Agents :  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  would  be  misleading  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  at  pains  in  his  preface  to  explain  that  the  choice  of  the  word 
"  story  "  in  preference  to  "  history-  "  is  deliberate.  But  history  it  is,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — and  what  a  history !  Ever  since  the  tragic 
field  of  Culloden,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  rebellion  of  the  clans 
against  the  King  of  England,  if  for  "  History  of  the  Highland  Regiments  " 
we  write  "  History  of  the  British  Empire,"  we  shall  gain  some  impression 
of  the  great  rdle  played  by  the  Highland  Regiments  in  the  conquest  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  which  compose  that  Empire. 

»  Pitt  the  Elder  it  was  who  recognized  in  the  Highlanders  of  the  various 
clans  qualities  which,  when  guided  into  proper  channels,  could  not  but 
characterize  soldiers  of  the  highest  worth  and  merit.  Brought  up  in  com- 
parative poverty,  and  sworn  to  obey  his  chief,  whose  word  was  absolute, 
the  Highlander  was  imbued  from  his  earliest  days  with  the  idea  that  courage 
was  the  most  honourable  virtue,  cowardice  the  most  disgraceful  failing. 
Devoted  to  his  native  country  and  clan,  and  at  all  times  fearful  lest  he 
should  in  any  manner  disgrace  the  tartan,  the  Highlander  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  make  a  fine  type  of  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  King.  It  was, 
therefore,  little  short  of  a  stroke  of  genius  on  Pitt's  part  to  have  preserved 
a  formation  or  organization  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the 
clan  in  which  these  Highland  qualities  could  be  most  strikingly  brought 
out  and  developed. 

Various  Highland  Regiments  were  recruited  from  the  wild  mountains 
of  Scotland,  each  of  these  bearing  a  distinctive  name,  usually  that  of  the 
leader  by  whom  it  was  raised,  and  wearing  his  tartan.  Thus  we  have 
Fraser's  Highlanders,  raised  in  1757,  celebrated  for  the  part  they  took  in 
the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  in  1759.  These  were  later  absorbed  into 
the  Seaforths.  Many  separate  regiments  were  formed  about  this  time, 
only  to  be  disbanded  or  absorbed  later  on. 

The  Highland  Regiments  as  we  know  them  to-day  came  into  being 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  exception  indeed 
of  the  Black  Watch,  which  dates  from  as  early  as  1725,  when  it  consisted  of 
a  few  companies  forming  a  kind  of  vigilance  corps  of  militia  for  preserving 
order  amongst  the  clansmen.       As  early  as  1745,  however,  the  Black 
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Watch  fought,  under  the  well-known  designation  of  the  42nd  Regiment, 
in  the  Allied  Army  against  Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  author  limits  himself  strictly  to  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "  Highland  " — that  is,  he  is  careful  to  include  only  those 
regiments  which  wear  the  kilt.  This  number  is  limited  to  six,  viz.,  the 
Black  Watch  or  Royal  Highlanders,  the  Camerons,  the  Seaforths,  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherlands,  the  Gordons,  and  the  Highland  Light  Infantry. 
On  the  above  basis,  the  inclusion  of  the  last-named  regiment,  in  spite  of 
its  name,  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,  for  the  H.L.I,  are  a  trews  regiment.  The  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  raised  in  1777  as  the  71st  Foot 
or  Macleod's  Highlanders,  when  they  wore  the  kilt,  which  was,  however, 
discarded  in  1809.  The  second  battalion  H.L.I,  (the.  74th  Foot)  was 
raised  in  1787  and  remained  a  kilted  regiment  until  1847.  Other  Scottish 
regiments,  such  as  the  Royal  Scots  or  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers, 
have  indeed  always  worn  the  tartan,  but  only  as  trews.  These  regiments, 
moreover,  are  Lowland  in  their  origin,  the  Regimental  District  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  for  example,  being  Edinburgh  and  Midlothian. 

The  Story  of  the  Highland  Regiments  is  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
which  takes  us  from  country  to  country,  through  campaign  after  cam- 
paign. In  all  of  the  numerous  expeditions  to  America  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century — under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  and 
at  Waterloo — in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny — in  all  those  cam- 
paigns, in  short,  in  which  British  arms  have  played  so  glorious  a  part,  the 
Highland  Regiments  have  been  there  to  share  that  glory. 

Originally  conceived  so  as  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  the  author  himself, 
when  as  a  lad  he  would  fain  have  read  the  history  of  the  regiments 
which  he  admired  so  much,  The  Story  of  the  Highland  Regiments  is  in  the 
first  instance  intended  by  the  author  to  interest  young  people.  Mr. 
Watson  may  have  full  confidence,  however,  that  his  hope  that  their  elders 
too  may  find  the  book  of  interest  is  assured  of  complete  fulfilment.  The 
present  work  supplies  a  felt  want,  in  which  others  besides  the  author  have 
shared. 

The  simplicity  of  treatment,  which  the  author  mentions  as  a  drawback 
to  the  book  for  adult  readers,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  great  recom- 
mendations, for  it  enables  the  reader  to  obtain  easily  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
along  broad  and  general  lines.  The  strong  Scottish  sentiment  pervading 
the  book  is  natural  enough,  and  will,  we  feel  certain,  prove  no  stumbling 
block  to  those  who,  though  of  alien  race,  have  at  times  felt  admiration 
for  the  kilted  regiments  and  their  exploits. 

Although  the  book  requires  no  such  recommendation  to  further  its  sale, 
the  public  should  know  that  any  profits  that  accrue  are,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  being  devoted  to  the  Officers'  Families'  Fund. 
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The  reviewer  takes  much  pleasure  in  noting  that  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions are  specially  well  done,  the  artist  having  been  at  great  pains  to  be 
accurate  in  all  details  of  tartan  and  sporran  as  worn  by  the  different  regi- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Watson  may  one  day  complete  his 

work  to  date  by  writing  the  Story  of  the  Highland  Regiments  during  the 

greatest  of  all  campaigns,  the  present  war.     Such  a  work  will  show  that 

the  glory  of  the  Highland  Regiments  is  in  nowise  dimmed.     It  will  be 

sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  that  numerous  public  "  whose  heart  aye 

warms  tae  the  tartan." 

W.  McL. 

RUSSIAN  AND  NOMAD. 

Tales  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.  By  E.  Nelson  Fell.  Illustrated.  London, 
Duckworth  &  Co.     1916.     7s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American,  who,  some  ten  years  ago,  was 
in  charge  of  important  mining  operations  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  in  Central  Asia.  The  writer  thus  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  observing  the  life  of  the  Nomad  tribes  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world. 
He  has  a  poetical  and  artistic  mind,  and  has  appreciated  to  the  full  the 
attractions  of  his  strange  surroundings.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  a 
rare  gift  of  sympathy,  which  enables  him  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the 
population  of  this  district,  consisting  not  only  of  the  native  Kirghiz,  but 
also  of  Russian  immigrants,  mostly  Little  Russians  from  Southern  Russia. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  present  us  with  a  book  which  we  have  read  with  deep 
interest,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  race  remote  from  the  ordinary  paths  of 
civilization  and  reminding  us  more  than  once  ofs  Virgil's  description  of 
these  northern  tribes  in  the  3rd  Georgic. 

Mr.  Fell's  residence  in  these  parts  falls  in  the  period  of  the  Japanese 
War,  when  the  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  great  unrest. 
Consequently,  we  get  many  sidelights  on  the  attitude  of  the  population 
towards  Government  and  the  labour  question.  Mr.  Fell  quite  appreciates 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Russian  peasant  population,  and  after  reading 
his  book  we  are  confirmed  in  our  belief  that  Russia  will  emerge  from  her 
present  trials  strengthened  and  purified.  Especially  do  we  feel  this  con- 
fidence about  Southern  Russia.  There  is  something  in  the  remarks  on 
the  Russian  people  on  page  78  that  sounds  almost  prophetic.  For  example : 
"  There  is  no  more  tragic  picture  conceivable  than  a  Russian  crowd,  swayed 
first  by  one  leader  and  then  another,  following  blindly  where  it  is  led." 

We  cannot  understand  on  what  ground  Mr.  Fell  regards  the  district  of 
which  these  Kirghiz  Steppes  form  a  part  as  the  "  ultimate  birthplace  of 
all  our  western  modes  of  thought  and  culture  and  religion."  He  begins 
his  book  with  this  remark  and  recurs  to  the  same  thought  more  than  once. 
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For  example:  "  This  is  the  oldest  country  in  the  world,  the  country  which 
has  been  the  longest  settled  by  civilized  man"  (page  9);  "  The  cradle  of 
our  race  had  been  rocked  under  these  stars,  here  had  our  childhood  been 
spent  "  (page  49);  "  A  race  from  which  has  sprung  a  large  part,  at  least, 
of  the  great  ideas  which  have  swayed  the  world."  We  are  rather  mysti- 
fied too  by  the  following:  "  Visions  of  the  successful  trades  which  Jacob 
had  made  on  these  very  hills."  On  page  157,  the  Oxus  is  confused  with 
the  Jaxartes. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  the  author  forms  his  judgements  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind.  He  tells  us  of  the  peasantry  of  his  district:  "  The 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  their  outlook  upon  life  are  refreshing,  and 
reveal  to  you  in  startling  outline  the  conventionalism  in  which  you  have 
been  trained,  and  whose  limitations  you  have  never  realized  before."  With 
this  attitude  of  mind  and  with  the  opportunities  he  had  of  close  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  Mr.  Fell  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  interesting  book. 
A  number  of  photographs  are  added  which  give  vividness  to  the  narrative. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  sub-title, "  Tales  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,"  is 
added,  as  the  book  is  really  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Fell's  own  personal  ex- 
periences. 

S.  B.  S. 

ARMENIAN  LEGENDS  AND  POEMS. 

Illustrated  and  compiled  by  Zabelle  C.  Boyajian.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,    London,    Paris   and    Toronto.    No   date.    21s.    net.       (Miss 
Boyajian  is  giving  all  the  profits  of  this  edition  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Armenian  Fund.) 
The  Armenians  are  among  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world,  having  re- 
tained their  land,  nationality  and  language  from  a  time  earlier  than  the 
period  when  the  Romans  first  appear  on  the  stage  of  history.     They  were 
already  in  the  occupation  of  their  present  abodes  about  the  year  600  B.C., 
and  less  than  a  hundred  years  later  the  name  of  their  country  appears  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.     They  migrated  into  Armenia  from  the  more 
western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately,  no  doubt,  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula.     Few  of  the  theories  about  prehistoric  movements  of  races 
have  a  better  foundation  than  that  which  identifies  the  Armenians  with 
the  Paeonians,  who  in  classical  times  gave  their  name  to  the    district 
north  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  history  of 
the  country  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  the  account  in  Moses  of  Khorene 
being  quite  untrustworthy.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  however,  in 
190,  the  two  piinces  of  Greater  Armenia  and  Western  Armenia  assume 
the  title  of  King.  These  two  monarchies  were  united  under  Tigranes  in 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  Armenia   became  a  dominant  power  in  the 
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East  until  it  was  overpowered  by  the  Romans  under  Lucullus  and  Pompey . 
From  this  period  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  varied  with  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Romans  or  Greeks  on  one  side,  and  the  Parthians  or  Persians 
on  tlie  other.  Finally  Armenia  lost  her  independence  in  428  (429)  A.D. 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  short-sightedness  which  Theodosius  had 
displayed  in  the  peace  which  he  concluded  with  the  Persians  in  387. 

The  Mahometan  movement  in  the  seventh  century  led  to  fresh  troubles 
for  the  Armenians,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  the  country 
once  more  found  rest  under  a  native  dynasty.  This  lasted  till  1062,  when 
the  town  of  Ani  was  sacked  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  under  Alp  Arslan.  The 
Byzantine  Emperor  at  this  time  was  Constantine  Ducas,  and  the  capital 
was  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  renascence  and  had  little 
interest  for  anything  but  its  literary  studies.  Such  a  society  had  not  the 
vigour  or  insight  to  deal  with  a  rude  and  capable  warrior  like  Alp  Arslan. 
Nine  years  later  an  Emperor  of  a  different  type  sat  upon  the  throne,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  received  its  death-wound  from 
the  same  Turkish  conqueror  upon  Armenian  ground.  The  arrival  of  the 
Crusaders  a  little  later  enabled  the  Armenians  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence in  new  abodes  in  Cilicia  for  nearly  three  centuries.  But  here,  too, 
the  new  principality  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent.  Once  more,  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  another  Christian  power,  that  of  Russia, 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  Armenia  has  shown  signs  of  entering  on  a 
new  national  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tragedy  of  her  existence  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  formed  a  little  Christian  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
strong  nations  professing  a  hostile  religion. 

Armenian  literature  begins  with  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  old  heathen  works  were  destroyed.  The  fifth  century  may 
be  described  as  its  golden  age.  Much  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  period 
consisted  of  the  translation  of  Syriac  and  Greek  books.  The  history  of 
Faustus  of  Byzantium,  for  example,  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 
This  history  of  Faustus  goes  down  to  at  least  385;  consequently,  the  date 
of  his  death  on  page  134  (384  A.D.)  should  be  corrected.  The  subjects 
most  popular  with  the  translators  were  history  and  theology.  The  new 
Armenian  principality,  mentioned  above,  brought  a  revival  of  literature 
from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  followed  from  the  thirteenth 
to  seventeenth  centuries  by  a  new  period  of  decay.  The  better  oppor- 
tunities, however,  of  intercourse  with  Europe  that  the  last  century  has 
afforded,  have  once  more  seen  Armenian  literature  flourish,  with  a  new 
modern  Armenian  as  its  recognized  literary  language.  Here  we  find 
Western  influences — for  example,  Byron — apparent. 

The  present  volume,  in  which  both  prose  and  verse  are  represented, 
gives  us  specimens  from  all  these  periods.  Extracts  of  a  legendary  charac- 
ter from  Moses  of  Khorene  belong  to  the  first  period.    The  second  con- 
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tributes  "  The  Arrival  of  the  Crusaders,"  by  Nerses  Shnorhali.  The 
more  recent  movement  is  represented  by  examples  of  the  work  of  Patkanian, 
Raffi,  and  many  others. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Armenian  people  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  their  nationality,  language  and  religion.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  intense  conservatism  we  may  quote  a  statement  from  page 
156,  that  since  the  thirteenth  century  no  prayers  or  hymns  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Armenian  Church.  The  Armenians  are  a  remarkably 
gifted  people,  but  we  note  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  rate  some  of  their 
productions  too  high.  Few,  for  example,  will  subscribe  to  the  following 
about  Moses  of  Khorene  (page  151):  "We  must  acknowledge  that  his 
book  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  all  literature,  and,  if  it  were  better  known, 
would  take  a  high  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  world."  Again, 
on  page  186,  we  are  told  that  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Armenians  is  "of 
a  depth  and  solemnity  unequalled  by  any  other  poetry  of  this  class."  These 
quotations  are  from  an  Essay  by  Aram  Raffi,  which  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  book.  The  Essay  is  entitled  "  Armenia:  Its  Epics,  Folk-songs 
and  Mediaeval  Poetry."  This  Essay  might  perhaps  have  stood  more 
suitably  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  rather  than  at  the  end.  Moreover, 
the  reader  would  have  found  it  clearer  if  it  had  been  divided  into  chapters 
on  history,  literature,  religion,  and  so  forth;  -and  these  again  into  sections; 
under  history,  for  example,  the  legendary  period,  the  early  history 
and  mediaeval  and  modern  epochs.  To  come  to  minor  points,  it  is  not 
of  much  use  to  tell  the  English  reader  that  Sourb  Carapet  is  the  patron 
saint  of  lovers  (page  81).  Sourb  Carapet  is  the  Armenian  for  the  "  holy 
forerunner,"  i.e.,  John  the  Baptist.  On  page  163  we  read  of  Constantine 
and  Monomachus  as  though  they  were  two  persons  and  not  one. 

The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful,  and  form  a  great  feature  of  the  book 

S.  B.  S. 
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YU£  Russia  has  transformed  herself  into  a  Socialist 

COLLAPSE  Republic,  and  for  the  time  being  all  our  maps 
OF  RUSSIA  are  ou^  0f  date.  Her  Baltic  Provinces  are  gone, 
along  with  Finland,  the  Ukraine,  and  Caucasia;  Odessa  and 
her  Black  Sea  Ports  are  in  alien  hands;  and  her  steady  march 
beyond  the  Caspian,  which  was  long  thought  to  menace 
India,  may  now  be  taken  up  by  the  military  power  which 
practically  holds  Russia  in  thrall.  The  great  colossus  is 
shown  to  have  had  feet  of  clay.  Unless  any  uprising  de- 
velops in  the  near  future,  which  seems  rather  unlikely,  the 
Soviet  vote  just  taken  at  Moscow  will  control  the  situation, 
at  least  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Society  was  once  defined  as 
"Anarchy  plus  the  Policeman,"  and  in  Russia  the  policeman 
has  been  eliminated.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  seen  to  that. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  wanted  to  put  up  a  fight,  while 
Lenine  avowed  his  readiness  to  "sign  any  treaty  which  would 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  a  new  struggle."  To  encourage 
his  followers,  he  even  pointed  out  what  powers  of  recuperation 
Prussia  herself  had  shown  after  the  victories  of  Napoleon. 
He  also  complains  that  he  and  his  precious  following  have 
been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  masses  of  the  population  in  the 
Allied  countries,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Central  Powers, 
— ' '  workmen  and  peasants  like  ourselves. ' '  Instead  of  starting 
revolutions  on  their  own  account,  they  have  preferred,  he 
says,  to  follow  military  and  imperialistic  leading.  When 
the  war  is  over,* it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  best  results 
were  secured  by  the  nations  whose  soldiery  knew  what  it 
was  fighting  for.  That  is  where  we  are  strong.  There  is 
not  a  Canadian  in  the  trenches  to-day  who  could  not  give 
a  reasoned  account  of  why  he  is  there,  in  terms  of  British 
freedom.  To  this  their  German  antagonists  can  oppose  only 
the  orders  of  their  military  masters,  and  their  ambition  to 
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own  the  world.  As  for  the  Russians,  while  we  still  have  tears 
for  the  fate  of  the  thousands  whom  a  selfish  and  incapable 
oligarchy  sent  ill-equipped  into  battle  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
the  fact  is  now  being  emphasized  that  only  an  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  the  population  can  either  read  or  write.  Their 
ignorance  is  such  that  they  do  not  even  know  when  they  are 
themselves  putting  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks.  They  have 
been  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  the  potter  now  is 
German.  In  face  of  the  many  problems  that  now  beset  us,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies  will  be  main- 
tained. There  is  probably  some  small  extent  of  cleavage 
at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  question  of  Japanese  intervention. 
Some  of  the  pacifists  in  England  profess  to  believe  that 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  "  Japanese  raid"  in  the  East 
would  be  as  bad  as  the  German  invasion  of  the  West  of  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand  we  all  agree  with  President  Wilson  in 
wanting  to  help  Russia,  without  blaming  her  present 
Government  overmuch  for  tearing  up  treaties  as  "scraps 
of  paper."  The  only  difficulty  is  as  to  how  it  can  be  done. 
Meanwhile  our  great  consolation,  in  what  is  undoubtedly 
going  to  be  a  most  trying  time,  is  that  the  place  of  Russia 
in  the  war  has  been  taken  by  an  older  Republic  than  Russia. 
Her  watch-word,  like  ours,  is  freedom,  and  freedom  will  in 
the  end  prevail. 

DANGERS  OF  ^°  recen^  war-utterance  has  done  more  to 
PREMATURE  strengthen  and  encourage  us  in  the  faith  than 
PEACE  ^jia^  0f  ]yjr   Asquith,  who  was  Prime  Minister 

of  Great  Britain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  is  on  record 
as  having  said,  the  other  day,  that  if  he  had  to  do  the  whole 
thing  over  again  he  would  not  hesitate,  even  with  the  knowledge 
of ^the  suffering  and  loss  it  would  involve.  Everything  that  has 
happened  since  August,  1914,  has  justified  us  in  the  course 
we  then  resolved  to  follow,  with  practical  unanimity.  Here, 
in  Canada,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  certain 
differences  of  opinion  reveal  themselves  from  time  to  time 
in  governmental  circles  in  London.     This  is  obviously  what 
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took  place  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
civil  to  the  military  executive.  But  we  must  not  on  that 
account  begin  to  speak  of  cabals  on  the  one  hand,  and 
incompetence  on  the  other.  In  the  free  play  of  forces,  which 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  British  system,  we  may  be  confident 
that  a  right  solution  has  been  or  will  be  found.  We  may  be 
proud,  in  fact,  of  both  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith.  The 
great  point  for  the  enemy  to  grasp  is  that,  in  some  forty  bye- 
elections  that  have  been  held  since  the  war  began,  no  pacifist 
has  ever  won  a  seat,  or  has  even  dared  to  stand.  England 
knows  quite  well  what  the  "next  war"  would  mean  for 
her,  started  as  it  would  be  by  an  enemy  who  recognizes  no 
obligations  of  either  law  or  morality,  and  who  would  be 
quite  capable  of  making  a  sudden  attack  without  notice. 
The  German  successes  in  the  East  have  probably  made  Lord 
Lansdowne  realize  that  his  suggestions  are  inopportune. 
No  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  such  an  informal  preliminary 
conference  as  he  has  advocated  would  be  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  formal  gathering  of  peace  plenipotentiaries. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  Some  peace  feelers  are 
out,  and  the  German  Emperor  has  publicly  expressed  his 
willingness  to  live  in  friendship  with  neighbouring  peoples. 
But  he  did  not  fail  to  specify  his  condition — "that  the 
victory  of  the  German  arms  must  first  be  recognized.''  This 
is  just  like  Germany's  attitude  to  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations.  Her  spokesmen  are  quite  willing  to  have  such 
a  League,  provided  that  "we  Germans"  are  to  be  its  head, 
and  provided  also  that  they  are  to  have  full  opportunity  of 
stealing  everything  in  sight  before  the  League  is  constituted. 
They  desire,  in  fact,  to  have  an  international  imprimatur 
set  upon  their  burglaries  and  atrocities  of  all  kinds.  France 
and  England  both  know  Germany  through  and  through. 
They  are  equally  desirous  of  peace,  which  is  in  fact  what 
they  have  been  fighting  for  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
But,  as  Monsieur  Clemenceau  said  the  other  day  to  the 
French  Chamber,  "It  is  not  by  bleating  about  peace  that 
we  shall  destroy  Prussian  militarism."    That  is  why  the  Allies 
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are  prepared  to  write  off  their  losses  and  go  ahead  with  the 
war.  They  know  that  peace  by  victory  in  1919,  or  even 
later,  will  be  better  and  more  enduring  than  peace  by  negotia- 
tion now.  And  they  know  that  if  Germany  does  not  lose 
the  war  she  wins  it. 

BOMBAST  ^e  German  Emperor  has  once  again  been 
AND  testifying  to  the  efficient  work  of  his  senior 

BLASPHEMY  partner, — the  good  old  German  god.  He  says 
that  in  recent  events  he  " admires  the  hand  of  God  in  history." 
This  is  the  hand,  we  suppose,  that  has  stayed  in  the  meantime 
the  conversion  of  the  German  people  to  democracy,  that  has 
brought  even  Christian  Socialists  into  line  with  the  Junkers, 
and  that  will  prevent  guilty  Belgium  (save  the  mark!)  from 
allowing  herself  to  be  used  again  as  a  "jumping-off  ground 
for  the  enemies  of  Germany."  One  rather  damning  fact 
has  emerged  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  has  transpired 
that  in  the  end  of  July,  1914,  the  German  Government 
calmly  formulated  a  demand  that  France  should  hand  over 
to  it  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and  Verdun  as  a  guarantee  that 
she  would  stay  quiet  in  the  war  that  was  being  trumped  up 
with  Russia  over  the  Balkan  question.  It  is  being  laboriously 
explained  in  Berlin  that  this  demand  was  never  presented 
by  the  German  representative  in  Paris,  and  that  it  could  not, 
therefore,  have  influenced  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 
But  that  it  should  ever  have  been  thought  of,  and  actually 
put  in  writing,  is  a  sufficient  revelation  of  the  bullying  spirit 
that  brought  on  the  war.  The  still  more  recent  publication 
of  the  private  memorandum  compiled  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  in 
August,  1916,  for  the  edification  of  a  few  personal  friends,  is 
another  most  damning  document.  The  Prince  was  German 
Ambassador  in  London  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  tried 
for  a  time  to  counter  the  manoeuvres  of  the  war-lords  at 
Berlin,  who  were  set  on  provoking  it  on  any  pretext.  He  is 
now  in  disgrace  for  having  told  the  truth  to  his  own  people. 
The  Junkers  were  too  many  for  him.  And  was  braggadocio 
ever  more  fittingly  joined    together  with    blasphemy  than 
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recently  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Agrarian  League 
at  Berlin,  by  Herr  von  Oldenburg,  who  is  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  boon-companions  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince?  His  words  will  endure  for  long  as  the  climax  of 
German  madness:  "We  want  no  kingdom  of  renunciation; 
we  want  a  kingdom  of  victory,  success,  and  glory.  It  shall 
be  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer, — a  kingdom  of  power 
and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen." 

THE  Another  German  utterance  to  which  attention 

CHANCELLOR  ma,y  ProPerly  De  called  at  this  time  is  von 
AND  IRELAND  Hertling's  attempt  to  make  trouble  by  ranking 
Ireland  along  with  India  and  Egypt.  This  at  a  time  when 
representative  Irishmen  have  been  invited  by  the  British 
Parliament  to  say  what  kind  of  constitution  they  want  for 
Ireland,  with  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  they  agree  among 
themselves,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  let  them  have  what  they 
want!  The  German  Chancellor  might  have  given  a  thought 
to  Prussian  Poland,  whose  citizens  have  long  been  denied 
the  right  to  live  and  prosper  in  their  own  land  on  equal  terms 
with  Germans  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Ireland  which 
von  Hertling  has  in  mind  is  the  Ireland  of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  rural  population  were  mere  tenants-at-will,  with 
no  security  against  rack-rents  and  eviction.  It  is  the  Ireland 
that  to-day  exists  only  for  anti-British  separationists.  In  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Irish  agrarian  question,  Professor 
Bonn,  of  Munich,  put  on  record,  not  long  ago,  his  conviction 
that,  owing  to  the  generous  use  of  the  wealth  and  credit  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  British  Government,  "the  Irish 
tenants  have  had  conditions  assured  to  them  more  favourable 
than  any  other  tenantry  in  the  world  enjoy."  That  was  and 
is  high  praise  from  a  German.  And  the  only  limitation  which 
England  sets  to  Home-rule  in  Ireland  to-day,  is  that  it  must 
be  Home-rule  within  the  Empire.  This  is  a  fact  which  it 
would  be  well  even  for  certain  Canadian  statesmen  more 
fully  to  realize.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  Germany 
and  the  German   peril   were  now  to  prove  the  reconciler 
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between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain!  Irishmen  all  over  the 
world  have  only  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that, — 
Germany,  in  her  relations  to  Poland,  and  England  to  the 
Ireland  of  to-day.  The  Irish  cause  is  lamenting  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  stoutest  champions,  the  late  John  Redmond;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Irish  League  the 
other  day  in  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  praised  his  former  leader's  attitude  to  the  war, 
adding  that  any  Irish  American  who  failed  to  support  it  would 
be  a  " traitor  to  his  adopted  land."  The  Irish  in  the  United 
States  are  putting  aside  their  secular  grievances  in  order 
to  make  common  cause  with  their  fellow-citizens.  It  would 
be  well  if  Irishmen  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  were  to  resolve 
to  follow  that  example. 

W.  P. 

THE  Is  Teutonism  curable  ?     The  question  is  of  vital 

TEUTONIC  interest,  for  "God  is  the  avenger  of  sin  and  not 
MORBUS         of  nature?»  and  if  tne  Hun  is  really  hunnish 

because  he  cannot  help  himself  we  shall  have  to  count 
his  quality  amongst  things  inevitable,  like  mosquitoes  and 
measles  and  many  other  things  we  could  well  do  without. 
A  reference  to  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  might  seem  too 
academic  for  this  column  were  not  the  psychology  of  the 
German  matter  of  present  concern.  We  read  there  how  the 
Chatti,  anticipating  the  international  morality  of  the  modern 
Prussian,  overwhelmed  their  good  neighbours  the  Cherusci, 
law-abiding  folk  doubtless  and  believers  in  plighted  faith — for 
Tacitus  describes  them  as  boni  cequique,  and  is  not  jus  the 
ars  boni  et  cequi  ?  These  good-natured  people,  like  the  law- 
abiding  nations  of  to-day,  learnt  to  their  cost  that  inter 
impotentes  et  validos  falso  quiescas.  The  most  striking  parallel, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  claim  of  the  aggressors  to  make  a 
morality  of  their  iniquity.  Ubi  manu  agitur,  modestia  ac 
probitas  nomina  superioris  sunt;  or,  as  we  put  it  to-day,  "God 
is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions."  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  establish  an  ethnological  connection  between 
the  modern  Prussian  and  his  ancient  prototype,  but  the  per- 
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sistence  of  the  moral  type  suggests  it.     "What  is  bred  in  the 
bone  won't  out  of  the  flesh." 

PHILOSO-  A  writer  in  The  Providence  Law  Journal,  formerly 
PHERS  AND  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  in  an  article  under 
LUNATICS  the  titlGj  "Fighting  the  Lunatic  Philosophy  of 
Germany,"  cites  from  Mr.  William  Archer's  book  "Fighting 
a  Philosophy "  some  of  the  maxims  of  the  new  evangel 
collected  by  that  author  from  Nietzsche  and  other  sources. 
Whether  Nietzsche  was  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  a  pro- 
found thinker  or  a  quack,  did  or  did  not  mean  what  he 
said,  is  not  of  the  smallest  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  that  his  apothegms  pass  current  and  find  their 
obvious  application  in  the  conduct  of  his  too  docile  fellow- 
countrymen.  Here  are  some  of  the  gems  of  the  collection; 
they  are  not  new,  but  it  is  well  to  repeat  them  in  order 
that  we  may  never  forget  what  we  are  "up  against." 
"The  noble  type  of  man  .  .  .  looks  for  no  approval 
from  others,  but  takes  his  stand  on  the  judgment  'what 
is  hurtful  to  me  is  hurtful  in  itself.'  He  knows  it  to  be  his 
prerogative  to  be  a  creator  of  values."  "Ye  say:  a  good  cause 
will  hallow  even  war  ?  I  say  unto  you :  it  is  a  good  war  that 
halloweth  every  cause."  "Might  is  right  and  is  decided  by 
war  .  .  .  War  in  itself  is  a  good  thing.  God  will  see  to  it 
that  war  always  recurs.  The  efforts  directed  toward  the 
abolition  of  war  must  ndt  only  be  termed  foolish,  but  absolutely 
immoral."  " To  us  is  given  faith,  hope  and  hatred ;  but  hatred 
is  the  greatest  among  them."  "Man  shall  be  trained  for 
war,  and  woman  for  the  solace  of  the  warrior.  Everything 
else  is  folly.  .  .  .  Thou  goest  to  women  ?  Forget  not  thy 
whip."    But  enough  of  this  poor  stuff.     How  silly  it  all  is ! 

R.  W.  L. 

nfStiiatitv^11™118  tne  ^ast  *ew  montns>  tne  L°nd°n  Press 
OF  THE  nas  no*  hesitated  to  speak  its  mind  about  the 

VATICAN  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  towards  the 
belligerent  powers  and  voice  the  strong  objection  which  has 
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been  felt  for  some  time  throughout  the  British  Empire  against 
any  Papal  participation  in  the  Peace  Conference.  The  various 
Papal  Peace  Notes,  when  stripped  of  confusing  verbiage,  have 
been  found  in  substance  to  be  a  statement  of  German  peace 
terms.  They  have  always  been  put  forward  at  times  when  it 
would  have  suited  the  Central  Powers  to  have  made  peace. 
"By  no  sophistry,"  says  a  leading  London  journal,  "can  the 
political  activities  of  the  Vatican  be  regarded  as  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  neutrality."  Such  sophistry  was 
attempted  by  the  Papal  Secretary,  Cardinal  Gasparri,  who 
said  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany 
that  the  Pope  could  not  pronounce  a  general  condemnation 
without  proof.  Does  the  Pope  still  require  proof  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  ?  Does  he  doubt  the  murdering  of 
non-combatants  on  land,  considering  he  has  the  word  of 
Cardinal  Mercier  ?  Why  did  he  receive  the  appeal  of  this 
courageous  man  early  in  the  war  with  a  stony  silence  ?  His 
is,  at  least,  a  callous  neutrality,  which  shows  a  wonderful 
control  of  the  emotions  in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
But  latterly  facts  have  been  brought  forward  which  place  this 
attitude  of  neutrality  in  another  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Allies,  still  less  favourable  light.  In  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bourne's  demand  for  evidence  of  the  asserted  Roman  Catholic 
complicity  in  the  anti-Ally  propaganda  which  has  been  going 
on  in  Italy,  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  who  has  lived  for  years  in 
that  country  has  said:  "One  has  only  to  procure  and  read 
the  articles  which  during  the  whole  of  the  years  1915  and 
1916  appeared  in  the  Italian  clerical  press  on  the  War  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  pro-German  and  anti-British  and 
anti-French  sentiments  of  the  Italian  clericals.  To  these 
publications  must  be  added  the  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  reviews  and  brochures  of  all  descriptions  which  have 
been  distributed  wholesale,  not  only  in  the  Italian  cities,  but 
even  in  the  smallest  and  most  remote  country  towns  through 
clerical  agencies."  And  from  the  same  source  we  are  told 
that  the  extracts  from  the  last  Papal  Peace  Note,  "accom- 
panied by  insidious  and  unpatriotic  comments,  were  clandes- 
tinely distributed  among  soldiers  on  leave  and  in  the  hospitals, 
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and  to  men  called  up  to  the  colours  who  sooner  or  later 
would  be  going  to  the  front."  It  cannot  be  plausibly  con- 
tended that  the  Vatican  has  not  sufficient  authority  over  the 
clerical  press  in  Italy  to  be  able  to  prevent  a  propaganda 
against  the  Allies,  and  especially  against  England,  such  as  has 
been  carried  on  actively  for  three  years.  The  Rome  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times,  who  was  on  the  Italian  front 
for  some  weeks  when  the  Pope's  Peace  Note  was  published, 
has  given  similar  testimony  a  couple  of  months  ago.  "I  shall 
not  forget,"  he  says,  "the  language  used  about  the  Pope  by 
an  Italian  General,  a  good  Catholic,  who  knew  how  some  of 
his  men  had  been  shaken  by  the  actions  of  the  Vatican." 
Additional  testimony  to  the  same  effect  has  been  given  by 
wounded  British  gunners  who  have  been  sent  back  from  the 
Italian  front,  who  have  declared  that  they  were  frequently 
urged  by  agents  of  the  Vatican  to  desert  their  guns,  i.e.,  to 
play  the  game  for  the  Austrians  and  Germans.  This  Pontifical 
intriguing  will  only  enforce  the  conclusion  which  the  Allies 
had  gradually  been  coming  to,  even  before  the  recent  disaster 
in  Italy.  In  the  secret  documents,  published  by  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks,  the  following  clause  occurs  in  an  agreement 
between  Italy  and  the  Allies:  "France,  England,  and  Russia 
will  support  the  opposition  of  Italy  to  the  admission  of  any 
diplomatic  step  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Holy 
See  tending  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  to  the  solution  of 
questions  regarding  the  War."  Surely  there  will  be  no  going 
back  on  this  decision  ! 

mori  FY'S  *n  k*8  stmiu^atm8  work  °f  "Recollections," 
WORD  OF  Lord  Morley  allows  a  careful  reader  to  construct 
EPILOGUE  some  estimate  of  his  character  and  temperament, 
at  least  on  the  intellectual  side.  And  now  and  again  he  gives 
a  sentence  of  direct  description,  as  when  he  declares:  "I  am 
commonly  a  man  of  good,  though  pretty  serious  spirits," 
and,  "I,  for  one,  am  never  really  depressed  or  sad  when 
something  serious  fills  the  mind."  Such  confessions  are  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  a  passage  in  "A  Word  of  Epilogue" 
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in  the  second  volume,  which  must  have  surprised  some  of  the 
author's  admirers,  who  may  see  in  it  a  weakening  of  his 
rationalistic  beliefs.  After  a  tribute  to  the  civilizing  influence 
of  science  and  rationalism,  and  a  fairly  optimistic  survey  of 
the  field  of  social  development  and  action  in  the  first  volume, 
"good  things  which  the  decline  of  theologic  faith  has  not 
impeded,' '  Lord  Morley  finds  "a  painful  interrogatory"  to 
emerge.  "Has  not  your  school — the  Darwins,  Spencers, 
Renans,  and  the  rest — held  the  civilized  world,  both  old  and 
new  alike,  European  and  transatlantic,  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands  for  two  long  generations  past  ?  Is  it  quite  clear  that 
their  influence  has  been  so  much  more  potent  than  the  gospel 
of  the  various  churches  ?  Circumspice.  Is  not  diplomacy, 
unkindly  called  by  Voltaire  the  field  of  lies,  as  able  as  ever  to 
dupe  governments  and  governed  by  grand  abstract  catch- 
words veiling  obscure  and  inexplicable  purposes,  and  turning 
the  whole  world  over  with  blood  and  tears  to  a  strange 
Witches'  Sabbath  ? "  The  pessimism  of  this  passage  strikes 
us  as  far  less  remarkable  than  the  inconsequence  of  the  reason- 
ing, which  is  indeed  strange  in  one  of  Lord  Morley's  mental 
rigour.  The  former  is  the  expression  of  weariness  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  out  of 
harmony  with  the  impulses  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
and  who  sees  many  of  the  things  he  has  striven  for  temporarily, 
at  least,  undergoing  ruin.  But  the  view  which  pictures  the 
"civilized"  world  as  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  Darwins, 
Spencers,  and  Renans  is  extraordinarily  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. The  full  influence  of  science  and  liberal  philosophy  is  still 
limited  to  very  few.  Circumspice;  and  you  will  see  that  the 
many  are  still  in  the  hands  either  of  the  churches  or  the 
newspapers,  or  of  both,  whose  flexible  policies  can  readily  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  aims  of  a  sordid  diplomacy. 
Modern  science  and  critical  philosophy  are  only  a  few  hundred 
years  old.  In  many  countries  education  is  still  not  com- 
pulsory. Lord  Morley  might  have  remembered  David  Hume's 
prediction  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  leaven  the  resisting 
mass  of  superstition  through  the  spread  of  realistic  ideas. 
And  perhaps  Hume  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
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mental  inertia  and  indifference  that  have  to  be  continually 
grappled  with.  J    W   H 

GERMANY  ^  *s  now  just  twenty-three  years  since  Japan 
AND  received  Port  Arthur  from  a  prostrate  China. 

JAPAN  £uj.  even  at  ^g  moment  when  the  moribund 

Manchus  made  this  concession,  they  knew  that  Germany  was 
conspiring  to  wrest  from  the  Mikado  the  spoils  which  he  most 
coveted.  No  sooner  had  Japan  been  given  title  to  Port 
Arthur  by  the  government  of  Pekin  than  she  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  under  polite  dictation  from  that  singular 
league  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  which  Mr.  Garvin 
has  felicitously  styled  the  Horizontal  Triplice. 

Of  this  combination  Germany  was  the  promoter  and  the 
organizer.  Nicholas  II  was  then  devoting  to  the  prosecution 
of  Asiatic  projects  as  much  ardour  as  one  of  his  languid 
character  could  display.  With  heart  set  upon  Port  Arthur,  he 
closed  his  mind  to  the  Balkans  and  Constantinople,  while  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  pushed  him  forward  into  policies  which 
rendered  him  powerless  on  the  Polish  frontier.  Meanwhile 
France  trailed  along  after  Russia  to  show  loyalty  towards  her 

ally. 

With  perfect  clarity  of  thought  Japan  saw  at  the  moment, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  remember,  that  German  intrigue 
ousted  her  from  Port  Arthur  in  1895.  To  this  incident  is 
traceable  the  trend  of  her  foreign  policy  ever  since,  including 
the  alliance  with  England,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  she 
proceeded  to  shove  the  Germans  out  of  Tsingtau  in  1914. 
The  Japanese  also  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  Prussians 
at  work  during  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  Rising.  A  little 
later  they  noted  without  any  shadow  of  misapprehension  the 
counsel  which  was  given  by  Germany  to  Russia  on  the  eve 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  At  the  very  moment  when  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  warning  Russia  that  Japan  was  in  earnest 
about  her  objection  to  Alexieff's  encroachments  upon  Korea, 
Von  Bulow  told  Russia  that  the  Japanese  were  bluffing  and 
could   easily  be  brought  to  time  by  diplomatic   firmness. 
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Finally,  Tokio  has  never  for  one  moment  neglected  to  observe 
how  Wilhelm  II  attempted  to  awaken  in  European  chancel- 
leries an  apprehension  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  in  order  that  thereby 
he  might  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  strengthen  his  position 
on  the  Bosphorus. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  stand  out  in  the  record 
of  Western  and  Eastern  relationships  since  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki.  The  collapse  of  Russia  opens  up  new  vistas  by 
bringing  within  the  range  of  possibility  the  creation  of  a 
marchland  between  Germany  and  Japan.  Whether  such  a 
development  would  be  likely  to  help  Germany  in  the  long 
run  may  well  be  doubted. 

THE  ALLIES  Whether  Japan  will  organize,  or  attempt  to 
AND  organize  for  aggressive  warfare  the  uncounted 

AUSTRIA  millions  of  China  is  one  large  question.  Another 
is  raised  by  the  possibility  that  during  the  next  decade  there 
may  be  a  narrowing  of  the  eight  Great  Powers  to  three — or 
at  least  to  the  three  main  groups  which  would  be  represented 
by  the  Allies  of  the  Western  Front,  Germany  plus  her  vassals, 
and  Japan  with  an  ancillary  Mongolia.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  must  cross  our  bridges  as  we  come  to  them,  and  the  vital 
issues  still  relate  to  Austria  and  Turkey. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  long  entertained  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Hamburg-Bagdad-Cairo,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  this  branch  of  political  geography  is  now  receiving 
much  closer  attention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  has 
been  accorded  to  it  hitherto.  The  most  important  individual 
from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  is  President  Wilson.  All  his  recent  utterances  show 
that  he  has  grasped  clearly  the  significance  to  the  United 
States  of  Germany's  resolve  to  enter  upon  the  Turkish 
inheritance.  And  at  the  same  time  when  the  President's 
addresses  to  Congress  are  showing  a  perception  of  first 
principles,  Andre*  Cheradame  is  contributing  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  articles  which  he, 
the  unmasker  of  Pangermanism,  has  ever  published.  Hence 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  before  the  close  of  this  year  the 
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real  nature  of  Balkan  and  Turkish  affairs  will  be  more  generally 
understood  throughout  this  continent  than  ever  before. 

With  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  Allenby  and  with  our 
troops  high  up  on  the  Euphrates,  we  seem  to  be  taking  a  firm 
hold  of  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Taurus — subject  to  the 
risk  of  a  flank  attack  from  the  side  of  Persia.  But  however 
great  may  be  our  success  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  it  is  the 
Austrian  aspect  of  the  situation  which  is  essential.  Obviously 
the  Ottoman  is  powerless  against  the  Entente  apart  from  the 
aid  which  reaches  him  from  Berlin,  and  in  all  matters  of 
political  strategy  the  main  line  is  still  that  of  the  Danube. 

Pro-Bulgars  like  Noel  Buxton  hold  out  hope  of  breaking 
up  the  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers  by  detaching  the 
Hapsburgs  from  Berlin.  "Austria  is  no\.  faced  on  one  side 
by  a  league  of  democratic  nations  which  between  them 
control  the  economic  and  political  future  of  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  being  a  minor  partner  in  an 
impoverished  and  highly  unpopular  Central  Europe,  an 
institution  with  a  shadowy  present  and  a  very  problematical 
future.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Allies  might  tempt  her  by  the  offer  of  peace,  co-operation, 
and  freedom  of  commerce'  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  the 
Trentino  to  Italy  and  equity  to  the  nationalities." 

Thus  argues  Mr.  Buxton,  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  would  find  no  opposition  from  Magyar 
magnates  and  the  Pangermans  of  Cis-leithania  were  he  to 
draw  towards  the  Entente,  and  who  seems  equally  to  disregard 
what  Hindenburg  might  do  to  him  in  such  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  look  upon  Austria  as  a  moral 
vacuum,  and  who  believe  that  the  Hapsburgs  possess  no  power 
except  for  evil,  will  greatly  prefer  M.  Cheradame's  plan  to 
overthrow  them  by  encouraging  the  subject  races  to  Mr. 
Buxton's  programme,  of  coquetting  with  a  family  whose 
record  in  Eastern  Europe  is  no  less  unmistakable  than  that  of 
Tammany  in  New  York — although  this  comparison  may  seem 
unduly  insulting  to  the  Sachems  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

c.  w.  c. 


SOCIAL  BACKGROUNDS  IN  RECENT 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

TN  this  paper  I  am  concerned  with  one  aspect  of  the  time- 
spirit,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  English  plays  and  novels 
of  the  age  now  so  calamitously  closed.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  a  certain  new  sense  of  society  was  born  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  men  out  of  the  travail  of  a  great  transition. 
The  placidity  of  the  Victorian  era  was  apparent  only — there 
was  all  the  time  much  crumbling  of  old  social  edifices.  The 
new  triumphant  science  was  shaking  the  old  foundations  of 
religion  and  therewith  confounding  that  sense  of  social  fixity 
which  religion  always  assures.  In  the  form  of  Darwinism 
its  attack  was  carried  beyond  the  outer  trenches  of  religious 
dogmas  right  up  to  the  inner  defences  of  accepted  morality. 
The  ethics  of  Christianity  had  never  been  the  general  practice 
of  Christendom,  but  none  the  less  was  Christendom  moved 
by  this  flagrant  counter-creed  of  the  " survival  of  the  fit." 
It  was  the  latest  of  the  subversive  forces  which  science  had 
been  liberating  for — or,  as  many  had  reason  to  think,  against — 
mankind.  Science  had  nursed  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
beside  whose  far-reaching  and  yet  unfulfilled  effects  the 
overthrow  of  dynasties  and  empires  may  well  prove  insignifi- 
cant. By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  already 
profoundly  changed  the  condition  of  men's  fives.  Grimy 
cities,  their  stately  centres  of  exchange  and  bank  succeeded 
by  massed  tenements  and  ever-lengthening  arms  of  brick 
back-to-backs  along  every  iron  way,  with  their  tall  chimneys 
and  vibrant  factories,  with  their  network  of  wires  above  and 
of  rails  below — these  had  emerged  out  of  the  confusion  of 
poverty  and  wealth,  of  helplessness  and  power,  of  fierce 
competition  and  serene  monopoly  which  the  new  age  had 
brought.     It  was  no  wonder  that  the  old  sense  of  social 
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stability,  which  made  as  it  were  a  firmament  of  every  social 
stage  on  which  earlier  writers  had  introduced  their  actors, 
gradually  fell  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  new  attitude 
of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  new  attitude  brings  a  new  treatment  of  the  social 
background,  of  the  relation  between  the  characters  and  their 
social  conditions.  In  the  new  work,  as  I  shall  try  to  show, 
the  persons  of  the  play  or  novel  enter  into  a  more  vital  relation 
to  their  social  surroundings.  We  see  not  only  the  characters 
act  and  react  on  one  another;  we  see  also  the  social  situation 
acting  upon  them  all,  and  itself  responsive  to  their  actions. 
The  social  situation  becomes  itself  as  it  were  a  dramatis 
persona,  sometimes,  as  in  Bernard  Shaw,  even  the  protagonist. 
It  really  complicates  the  matter  very  much.  The  older 
writers  took  their  social  backgrounds  for  granted,  just  as 
actors  might  take  their  stage,  the  boards  whereon  they  tread, 
the  scenes  whereon  they  enter,  whence  they  depart.  They 
are  strictly  backgrounds,  selected  as  foil  or  setting,  as 
picturesque  concomitant  or  romantic  curtain,  not  as  life- 
condition,  of  the  characters.  The  backgrounds  need  de- 
scription, not  analysis.  The  characters  pursue  their  courses 
in  fine  independence  of  them.  It  makes  things  simpler  to 
treat  the  social  milieu  in  this  external  way.  It  gives  more  play 
to  the  spirit  of  romance,  which  hates  the  necessities  of  reality. 
It  allows  the  ethical  interest  to  work  out  for  the  characters 
their  appropriate  fulfilments  of  happiness  or  doom.  It  makes 
story-telling  easy,  permitting  the  winds  of  adventure  to  carry 
the  hero  to  that  land  where  the  intrigues  of  the  wicked  never 
succeed,  and  the  deserving  brave  generally  win  at  the  last 
the  virtuous  fair.  All  this  might  be  illustrated  by  the  methods 
of  almost  any  novelist  before  George  Eliot  or  almost  any 
dramatist  before  Ibsen. 

Take  the  case  of  Dickens,  for  example.  It  is  specially 
appropriate  because  Dickens  does  concern  himself  with  social 
conditions.  But  his  treatment  is  entirely  without  depth, 
because  his  interest  in  things  as  they  are,  but  should  not  be,  is 
always  crossed  by  his  desire  to  make  the  background  merely 
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picturesque.  His  social  world  is  a  world  of  side-shows,  of 
eccentricities.  His  attitude  remains  purely  external.  He 
wants  to  amuse  and  thrill  and  shock,  to  excite  "  pity  and 
terror,"  not  to  reveal,  not  first  to  understand.  For  all  his 
reforming  enthusiasms,  he  still  lacks  the  sense  of  society. 
For  the  true  social  interest  is  not  in  the  appearance,  not  in 
the  effect  on  the  spectator,  not  in  the  coloured,  variegated 
picture  of  diverse  usages  and  institutions,  but  in  their  meaning 
for  those  who  live  within  them,  for  those  who  apprehend  them 
not  with  the  fresh,  curious,  superficial  eyes  of  strangers,  but  as 
the  permanent  texture  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  onlooker  and  of  the  inmate,  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  native.  Thus  the  traveller  sees,  let  us  say, 
the  Chinaman  engaged  in  hulling  rice  after  his  primitive, 
laborious  fashion,  and  is  pleasantly  piqued  by  the  novelty 
and  the  contrast,  and  by  the  inference,  often  unwarranted,  of 
his  own  superiority.  But  he  doesn't  appreciate  the  situation 
half  so  much  as  the  sweating  Chinaman  himself  who  conducts 
the  operation,  and  is  diverted  by  no  such  consoling  reflections. 
The  interest  in  picturesqueness  is  the  enemy  of  social  under- 
standing. 

The  older  literary  treatment  of  the  social  background  was 
eminently  picturesque.  It  aimed  at  artistic  effect  rather  than 
scientific  truth.  But  the  great  subversive  forces  already 
referred  to  wakened  a  new  social  consciousness  which  led  to  a 
new  literary  treatment.  In  English  literature  we  may  perhaps 
find  in  George  Eliot  the  first  clear  indication  of  the  new  manner. 
The  social  background  means  more  for  her,  means  some- 
thing different.  It  is  vital  and  disturbing.  There  is  con- 
scious maladjustment,  acute  struggle  and  disharmony,  tragic 
dependence,  as  between  character  and  social  environment. 
The  idea  of  evolution  was  in  the  air,  and  for  all  its  talk  of 
adaptation  it  was  revealing  to  men  their  only  too  real  mal- 
adaptations  to  the  rapid  social  process  which  was  bearing 
them  along. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  linger  over  the  history  of  the  new 
spirit.     I  wish  instead  to  bring  out  its  character  by  discussing 
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from  this  point  of  view  some  of  its  more  modern  representa- 
tives. It  really  is  a  time-spirit,  for  in  some  degree  it  animates 
nearly  all  the  greater  writers  of  the  age  just  closed,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  touch  of  obsolescence  to  the  novels  and 
dramas  of  the  age  before  them.  I  said  "nearly  all  the  great 
writers,"  for  I  am  aware  of  one  real  exception  among  them, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  develop  my  meaning  by  pointing 
out  first  why,  and  how,  he  stands  as  an  exception. 

The  exception  is  Joseph  Conrad.  So  far  as  I  know  his 
work,  it  stands  aloof  from  the  influence  of  which  I  speak.  He 
is  a  socially  detached  writer,  and  the  detachment  is  very 
significant.  In  the  characteristically  roundabout  fragment 
called  "  Some  Reminiscences  "  he  writes:  "Having  broken  away 
from  my  origins  under  a  storm  of  blame  from  every  quarter 
which  had  the  merest  shadow  of  right  to  voice  an  opinion, 
removed  by  great  distances  from  such  natural  affections  as 
were  still  left  to  me,  and  even  estranged,  in  a  measure,  from 
them  by  the  totally  unintelligible  character  of  the  life  which 
had  seduced  me  so  mysteriously  from  my  allegiance,  I  may 
safely  say  that  through  the  blind  force  of  circumstances  the 
sea  was  to  be  all  my  world  and  the  merchant  service  my  only 
home  for  a  long  succession  of  years."  His  whole  history  is 
one  of  "landfalls  and  departures,"  to  use  an  expression  of  his 
own.  Twenty  years  of  impressionable  youth  in  partitioned 
and  disorientated  Poland,  himself  a  Pole  and  the  son  of  an 
exile  and  revolutionary ;  twenty  years  of  life  at  sea,  where  the 
necessity  and  liberty  of  the  element  that  takes  no  impress  from 
the  hands  of  man  abrogates  the  conflicting  traditions  of 
nationalities;  twenty  years  of  English  life,  amid  the  rich 
associations  of  an  insularity  so  long  happily  undisturbed, 
where  he  passed  from  the  wandering  of  the  seaman  to  the 
sedentariness  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  became  the  master 
of  a  language  he  first  learned  in  adult  life;  such  a  career  was 
well  calculated  to  throw  a  man  back  upon  himself,  upon  his 
own  individuality — to  detach  him,  in  a  word,  from  the  time- 
spirit  and  the  growing  consciousness  of  social  backgrounds. 
Partial  transitions  stimulate  the  consciousness  of  society,  but 
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complete  transitions  have  the  opposite  effect — in  this  respect 
cosmopolitanism  works  on  a  different  level  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  parochialism.  Conrad's  characters  are  also  men 
driven  in  upon  themselves — souls  in  isolation  like  Lord  Jim, 
Almayer,  Razumov.  His  interest  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
ethical,  the  interest  in  character.  His  heroes  are  placed  in 
situations  where  the  background  intrudes  least  on  the  working 
out  of  a  given  ethical  situation,  in  situations  where  remorse 
and  pity  and  fear  can  reveal  their  essential  consequences  in 
the  lives  of  men.  They  live  on  ships,  in  the  by-ways  of  the 
East,  in  the  tropical  forest,  in  exile.  They  are  Aeschylean 
in  their  detachment,  in  their  domination  by  the  consequences 
of  ethical  situations.  By  using  backgrounds  in  this  way 
Conrad  can  reveal  the  romantic  fulfilment  or  catastrophe  of 
character,  which  in  ordinary  life  is  constantly  frustrated  or 
modified  by  the  complexity  of  social  interactions.  He  is 
able,  in  spite  of  the  current  of  his  age,  to  remain  a  Romantic. 
What  kills  romance — or  rather  what  makes  impossible  the 
kind  of  romance  the  older  novelists  and  dramatists  loved — 
is  just  this  intrusion  of  social  environment.  Environment, 
with  its — to  the  romanticist — dull  and  irrelevant  causality, 
breaks  in  on  the  programme  of  adventure;  environment 
denies  the  clear-cut  situation  and  the  neat  conjuncture  of 
time  and  place  and  person;  environment  spoils  the  retribution 
of  romantic  justice  no  less  than  the  reward  of  happy-ever- 
afterness. 

Conrad's  own  '■  Reminiscences  "  reveal  this  quality  of  his 
thoughts.  He  remains,  though  in  the  finest  manner,  a 
spectator  only.  He  suggests  repeatedly  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  "  to  reach  the  very  fountain  of  laughter  and  tears," 
these  being  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  sympathetic  and 
understanding,  but  always  unembroiled,  spectator.  He  ex- 
presses his  wish  "to  hold  the  magic  wand  giving  that  command 
over  laughter  and  tears  which  is  declared  to  be  the  highest 
achievement  of  imaginative  literature."  His  attitude  is  that 
of  the  artist — to  create  the  right  impression.  "It  is  better," 
he  boldly  declares,  "  for  mankind  to  be  impressionable  than 
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reflective.  Nothing  humanely  great  —  great,  I  mean,  as 
affecting  a  whole  mass  of  lives — has  come  from  reflection. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  power  of  mere 
words;  such  words  as  Glory,  for  instance,  or  Pity."  This  is 
the  mood  of  one  who  looks  on  life  as  upon  a  spectacle.  It 
has  great  artistic  possibilities,  of  which  Conrad  takes  full 
advantage.  But  it  is  just  the  mood  which,  as  I  hope  to  show, 
the  characteristic  writers  of  our  own  age  have  abandoned. 
Its  limitations  are  well  illustrated  by  one  of  Conrad's  own 
works,  "  Under  Western  Eyes,"  in  which  the  background  is  one 
of  social  crisis — a  Russian  revolutionary  plot.  In  this  book, 
Conrad,  the  Pole,  whose  own  earliest  impressions  were  coloured, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  last  Polish  rising  of  1863, 
and  by  the  arbitrary  bureaucratic  tyranny  under  which  his 
family  lived,  yet  maintains  an  attitude  of  so  complete  reserve 
that  it  actually  fails  not  only  in  sympathy  but  in  understanding. 
Their  justification  in  the  social,  background  is  wanting  for 
revolutionary  and  reactionary  alike,  and  the  result  is  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  critics,  "the  heart  of  the  book  is 
cold."  Even  in  "  Nostromo,"  that  magnificent  tale  of  South 
American  life,  the  background  of  revolution  is  just  a  pictur- 
esque curtain  in  front  of  which  personal  ambitions  and  rival- 
ries and  gallantries  and  vanities  work  to  their  appointed  end. 
Mr.  Hugh  Walpole,  in  his  little  book  on  Conrad,  remarks 
that  "one  of  the  distinctions  between  the  modern  English 
novel  and  the  mid- Victorian  English  novel  is  that  modern 
characters  have  but  little  of  the  robust  vitality  of  their  pre- 
decessors; the  figures  in  the  novel  of  to-day  fade  so  easily  from 
the  page  that  endeavours  to  keep  them."  To  this  tendency 
he  finds  in  Conrad  an  exception.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  real  basis  of  the  difference  is  not  a  lack  of  vitality  in  the 
modern  presentation  of  the  characters  portrayed,  but  a 
greater  sense  of  their  dependence  on,  and  relation  to,  their 
environment.  So  they  do  not  stand  out  against  it  in  such 
clear  outlines.  The  earlier  mode  of  depicting  character 
suggests — though  I  would  not  follow  this  simile  so  far  as  to 
imply  any  lack  of  artistry  in  a  writer  like  Conrad — those 
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drawings  in  which  the  figures  are  demarcated  by  heavy  crayon 
lines  from  their  surroundings.  This  does  give  a  sense  of  their 
robustness.  It  is  an  effect  one  often  feels  in  stage  presenta- 
tions. The  backgrounds,  being  as  it  were  petrified,  contribute 
a  quality  of  preternaturally  self-contained  personality  to  the 
characters  of  the  play. 

From  this  whole  tradition  the  characteristic  writers  of 
our  own  time  have,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  drawn  apart.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  possible  to  classify  our  creative  authors 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  abandoned  the 
picturesque  treatment  of  background,  with  Conrad  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  and  perhaps  Bernard  Shaw  at  the  other.  But 
this  is  too  vast  a  theme  for  a  short  paper,  and  I  must  limit 
myself  to  suggesting  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new  tradi- 
tion reveals  itself  in  recent  literature.  These  are  many  and 
various  and  notable,  and  the  choice  of  examples  must  in  part 
be  arbitrary.  I  shall  make  choice,  for  brief  consideration,  of 
writers  who  are  very  unlike  in  temperament  and  mode  of 
approach,  though  they  all  exhibit  the  distinctive  sense  of 
society;  giving  special  attention  to  that  writer  who  seems  to 
me  to  present  its  extreme  development. 

First  I  take  Thomas  Hardy  as  the  finest  example  of  those 
writers  who  limit  themselves  to  a  narrow  social  territory — in 
this  instance,  the  richly  historical  region  of  Wessex,  centred 
by  his  native  town  of  Dorchester.  The  limitation  enables 
him  to  write  with  the  most  intimate  and  faithful  appreciation 
of  the  speech  and  custom  and  character  of  the  countryside. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that,  the  more  a  writer  lives 
and  feels  within  a  single  social  milieu,  the  more  does  he  accept 
as  inevitable.  In  consequence,  the  greater  he  is  within  that 
range,  the  more  fatalistic  does  he  tend  to  become.  But 
Hardy's  fatalism  is  never  complete.  The  sense  of  social 
disharmony  is  always  present,  and  with  it,  though  only  in 
undertone,  the  spirit  of  revolt.  There  is  no  inevitability  in 
the  social  life  as  he  reveals  it.  It  is  a  scene  of  ironic  and 
poignant  contrasts;  brief  troubled  mortality  set  over  against 
the  immemorial  imperturbability  of  nature;  frolic  and  way- 
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wardness  and  tragedy  of  an  hour  staged  amid  the  crumbling 
mellowed  evidences  of  past  life;  strong  human  instincts 
driving  men  and  women  to  shipwreck  against  the  thwarting 
laws  and  conventions  of  their  society.  Sometimes,  so  intimate 
and  loving  is  the  description  of  character  and  scene,  so  strong 
is  the  sense  of  historic  continuity,  Hardy  seems  to  attain  the 
subjective  harmony  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  romanticist. 
"The  barn  was  natural  to  the  shearers,  and  the  shearers  were 
in  harmony  with  the  barn."  But  this  only  intensifies  the 
sense  of  disharmony,  of  unquiet  dependence,  of  unequal  strife, 
which  is  sure  to  succeed.  "There  is  something  external  to 
us,"  cries  Sue  in  Jude  the  Obscure,  which  says,  "You 
shan't!"  First  it  said,  "You  shan't  learn!"  Then  it  said, 
"You  shan't  labour!"  Now  it  says,  "You  shan't  love!" 
Hardy  is  fond,  for  example,  of  bringing  his  native  back 
from  the  outer  world,  where  different  usages  prevail,  into 
the  village  life,  as  an  element  to  disturb  its  quiescence.  So 
Clym  Yeobright  leaves  his  jeweller's  store  in  Paris  to  return 
to  Egdon  Heath,  that  "face  on  which  time  makes  but 
little  impression;"  so  Serjeant  Troy  brings  back  to  Weather- 
bury  Farm  his  superficial  military  accomplishments  and 
fatally  persuasive  gallantries  in  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd;"  so  Jocelyn  Pierston  in  "  The  Well-Beloved  "  discovers 
the  incompatibility  of  his  London-bred  artistic  fastidiousness 
with  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  "  Isle  of  Slingers."  Another 
way  in  which  Hardy  produces  this  effect  of  instability  and  dis- 
harmony is  by  bringing  a  man  and  a  woman  of  different  social 
standing  together,  united  for  a  time  on  the  common  ground 
of  passion,  and  then  separated  by  the  intrusive  force  of  social 
distinctions,  so  irrelevant  while  passion  lasts,  so  tragic  when 
the  deeper  nature  must  endure  the  rebuff  of  the  shal- 
lower and  more  conventional.  This  situation  occurs  in 
"  Two  in  a  Tower,"  in  "  The  Woodlanders,"  in  "  The  Well- 
Beloved,"  and  most  notably,  in  "  Tess  of  the  Durbervilles." 
It  is  an  old  enough  theme  of  fiction,  but  in  Hardy  it  takes 
on  a  deeper  significance.  It  becomes  the  spring  of  irony, 
of  questioning,  of  misgiving — finally  of   indictment.      What 
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is  indicted  is  the  social  scheme  of  things.  The  tragedy  is 
not,  as  in  Conrad,  the  fulfilment  and  vindication  of  ethical 
law.  It  is  a  more  complex  issue.  If  there  is  any  vindica- 
tion at  all  it  is  of  the  victim,  not  of  the  law. 

So  far  the  novels  carry  us,  but  they  are  not  the  end.  For 
Hardy,  after  a  quarter  century  of  novel-writing,  turned  from 
prose  to  verse,  and  in  the  series  of  volumes  beginning  with 
"  Time's  Laughing  Stocks  "  a  new  note  is  heard.  The  adoption 
of  the  freer  form  and  of  a  wider  background  than  the  Wessex 
of  the  novels  is  full  of  significance.  The  sweep  of  the  vision  is 
extended.  The  burden  of  fate  is  lightened;  the  inevitability 
of  the  tragic  conflict  begins  to  yield.  There  is  a  gleam  of 
comfort  for  the  sympathetic  heart — and  always  the  dominant 
emotion  of  Hardy's  spirit  is  sympathy — not  from  any  dimming 
of  perception  but  from  the  gaining  of  a  widened  vision.  This 
is  revealed  most  fully  in  the  master  drama  of  ' '  The  Dynasts, '  -  in 
whose  great  range  the  whole  catastrophe  of  the  Napoleonic  era, 
in  some  respects  so  tragically  reminiscent  of  our  own,  for  the 
first  time  finds  a  worthy  stage.  The  first  volume  of  "The 
Dynasts  "  appeared  in  1904,  when  Hardy  was  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  the  third  in  1908.  Henceforth  let  no  man  find  consola- 
tion, when  a  genius  dies  at  thirty  or  at  sixty,  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  already  delivered  his  message.  Let  him  remember 
"  The  Dynasts  "  and  leave  the  thought  unspoken.  Here  at  last 
Hardy  enters  into  the  thought  of  the  world's  few  greatest  ones, 
from  Socrates  onwards,  that  enlightenment  is  the  world's  first 
need.  The  " unwitting  Will,"  the  "  Great  Foresightless," 
works  in  the  blind  clash  of  the  pathetic  peoples,  works  through 
their  narrow  instincts,  their  contented  ignorances,  and  sluggish 
loyalties,  works  through  the  blunderings  and  follies  and 
ambitions  of  the  presiding  dynasts  who  devote  them  to  long 
suffering  and  murderous  death.  But  the  Spirit  of  Pity  is 
always  present  with  its  questioning — "Nay;  shall  not  Its 
blindness  break?" — unsilenced  by  the  sage  tradition  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Years;  and  to  it  is  given  the  final  chorus  of 
prophetic  triumph: 
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But — a  stirring  thrills  the  air, 

Like  to  sounds  of  joyaunce  there, 

That  the  rages 

Of  the  ages 

Shall  be  cancelled,  and  deliverance  offered  from  the  darts  that  were, 

Consciousness  the  Will  informing,  till  It  fashions  all  things  fair. 

This  from  the  pen  that  wrote  the  famous  ending  of  "Tess  of 
the  Durbervilles." 

It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  pause  and  examine  the 
transition  of  thought  herein  indicated,  but  I  am  limited  in  this 
paper  to  suggesting  topics  rather  than  pursuing  them.  This 
plea  must  also  be  my  excuse  for  the  fragmentary  consideration 
I  now  give  to  the  next  great  illustration  of  my  general  theme, 
Henry  James.  While  Hardy  was  faithful  for  so  long  to  the 
social  background  of  his  nativity,  James  spent  all  his  days  in 
the  search  for  the  background  he  most  needed — "the  great 
good  place"  appropriate  to  his  people — and  his  quest  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  significant  things  in  modern  literature. 
It  illumines  from  quite  another  angle  the  difference  between 
the  modern  and  the  earlier  attitude  already  suggested.  As 
the  older  novelists — or  as  Conrad — might  seek  out  characters, 
knowing  that  when  these  are  right  all  will  be  well,  so  James 
seeks  out  backgrounds.  If  in  some  respects  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  cosmopolite,  he  is  always  the  cosmopolite  whose 
homing  instinct  is  baffled  but  still  strong. 

The  beginning  of  it  was  in  that  leisured  home,  here  or 
there  in  New  York  State,  where  the  father  of  Henry  and  of 
William  James  entertained  the  passing  celebrities  of  Europe 
in  their  inevitable  lecturing  tour  of  the  States,  and  superin- 
tended with  broad  and  consciously  cultural  design  the  educa- 
tion of  his  so  responsive  boys.  Henry  James'  biographical 
writings  reveal  most  adequately  the  eager  sensitiveness  of  his 
spirit,  its  wonderful  capacity  for  the  thrills  of  life  in  the 
experience  of  what  to  ordinary  men  are  ordinary  things.  To 
such  a  mind  the  contrast  of  its  young  ideal  with  the  "  American 
scene"  of  those  days,  crude  in  assertiveness,  rigid  in  its  morali- 
ties, engrossed  in  material  affairs,  and  generally  lacking  in 
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artistry,  must  have  been  sharp.  His  affluent  detachment  from 
the  necessities  of  a  career  enables  him  to  carry  on  the  quest  for 
a  new  environment.  The  earliest  writings  which  James  has 
included  in  the  series  of  his  collected  works  is  appropriately 
named  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim.' '  It  is,  he  tells  us, "  in  the  highest 
degree  documentary."  "I  had  as  far  back  as  I  could  remember 
carried  in  my  side,  buried  and  unextracted,  the  head  of  one  of 
those  well-directed  shafts  from  the  European  quiver  to  which, 
of  old,  tender  American  flesh  was  more  helplessly  and  bleed- 
ingly  exposed,  I  think,  than  to-day;  the  nostalgic  cup  had  been 
applied  to  my  lips  even  before  I  was  conscious  of  it — I  had 
been  hurried  off  to  London  and  to  Paris  immediately  after  my 
birth,  and  then  and  there,  I  was  ever  afterwards  strangely  to 
feel,  that  poison  had  entered  my  veins."  The  words  of  his 
passionate  pilgrim  read  like  a  confession:  "I  think  I  should 
have  been  all  right  in  a  world  arranged  on  different  lines .... 
I  had  the  love  of  old  forms  and  pleasant  rites,  and  I  found  them 
nowhere  —  found  a  world  all  hard  lines  and  harsh  lights, 
without  shade,  without  composition,  as  they  say  of  pictures, 
without  the  lovely  mystery  of  colour ....  Sitting  here  in  this 
old  park,  in  this  old  country,  I  feel  that  I  hover  on  the  misty 
verge  of  what  might  have  been.  I  should  have  been  born  here, 
and  not  there." 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  temperament  like  James'  that  he 
has  to  find  his  true  environment,  not  to  share  in  making  it. 
He  wanted  the  very  opposite  of  what  his  surroundings  seemed 
to  offer.  In  revulsion  from  those  ' '  hard  lines  and  harsh  lights ' ' 
he  sought  the  thrill  of  fineness,  the  stimulus  of  nuance.  His 
men  and  women  must  suggest  rather  than  express,  must  infer 
rather  than  perceive.  To  one  not  suffering  the  same  reaction 
there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  bodiliness  in  James,  a  rarefaction 
as  well  as  a  refinement.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  reality — that 
is  essential.  His  search  for  background  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  illusion  of  the  romanticist.  It  is  the  craving  of  the  social 
being.  That  appears  clearly  from  the  sequel.  He  went  to 
England  for  the  fulfilment  America  denied,  but  "  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  "  and  "  What  Maisie  Knew  "  reveal  the  partial  break- 
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ing  of  that  spell.  This  particular  search,  which  would  find  (and 
never  help  to  make)  the  beloved  environment,  is  anyhow 
doomed  to  failure.  The  best  backgrounds  that  seemed  left, 
for  his  particular  purpose,  were  those  international  circles  in 
which  his  chosen  types,  the  civilized  wanderers  of  many  lands, 
the  leisured,  the  star-and-gartered,  the  detached,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  accumulated  American  wealth  and  accumulated 
European  nobility,  with  all  their  coteries  and  dependents, 
might  meet  in  pure  absence  of  preoccupation  with  anything 
but  their  own  susceptibilities  and  desires.  Such  is  the  material  of 
"The  Golden  Bowl,"  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove,"  and  other 
masterpieces  of  analysis.  Most  admirably  did  those  scenes  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  master  analyst,  but  there  was  a  penalty 
attached,  the  penalty  of  all  recherch^ness.  One  critic  has 
remarked  of  James  that  his  women  "are  all  strangely  sterile; 
they  bear  no  children."  It  is  true  in  a  wider  sense  of  all 
James'  characters.  They  are  strangely  sterile  and  frustrate, 
beating  with  much  intensity,  but  in  the  social  void,  their 
luminous  wings  in  vain.  And  this  fact,  by  none  more  clearly 
understood  than  by  James  himself,  may  serve  already  as  a 
sort  of  justification  for  the  attitude  of  the  group  of  writers 
to  which  I  turn  for  my  next  illustration — writers  as  much 
concerned  as  was  James  in  the  study  of  environment,  but 
concerned  in  the  making  as  well  as  in  the  finding  of  it. 

The  group  I  refer  to  consists  of  those  writers  who  weave 
into  plays  and  novels  the  stuff  of  politics  and  economics  and 
other  "dismal  sciences"  of  the  social  kind.  It  is  to-day  a 
numerous  band,  and  seems  likely  to  hold  the  field.  It  offers 
many  interesting  studies  in  the  new  treatment  of  background, 
but  none  more  interesting  than  that  provided  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
He  has  carried  to  an  extreme  the  preoccupation  with  situation 
— I  call  it  "situation"  because  in  such  a  case  it  ceases  to  be 
merely  background.  For  this  reason  I  choose  Shaw  as 
illustrative  rather  than,  for  example,  Wells.  Because  of  the 
heroic  quality  of  his  mind  Shaw  stands  nearer  the  primary 
current  and  remoter  from  the  secondary  currents  of  social 
tendency  than  the  other  writers  of  this  group.    The  contrast 
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with  Wells  in  this  respect  is  particularly  marked.  Wells  has 
temporary  passions  for  all  sorts  of  things.  He  discovered, 
with  that  lovable  freshness  of  surprise  which  must  be  the 
happiest  reward  of  imagination,  the  bicycle,  the  aeroplane, 
the  infernal  machine,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Socialism, 
floor-games,  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  and  finally  God. 
He  is  always  terribly  up-to-date,  and  suffers  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  speedy  obsolescence.  While  Wells  in  a  few 
decades  will  be  merely  a  figure  of  Georgian  literature,  Shaw, 
I  venture  to  believe,  will  be  still  an  interpreter,  a  force.  He 
has  a  rare  fidelity  to  the  greater  truth  as  he  perceives  it,  a 
wonderful  stubbornness  of  conviction.  Take  his  Fabianism, 
in  particular.  While  other  of  his  Fabian  associates  have 
hardened,  like  Sidney  Webb,  or  softened,  like  Wells,  or  else 
been  diverted  by  the  cross  currents  to  which  the  adherents 
of  such  a  faith  are  so  exposed,  Shaw  has  pursued  his  original 
purpose  inflexibly,  not  because  it  was  narrow  but  because  it 
was  deep.  With  that  purpose  we  are  here  concerned  only 
so  far  as  it  affects  his  treatment  of  social  background — which 
is  very  far  indeed. 

In  the  first  place,  Shaw  is  a  Socialist,  and  only  those  who 
understand  Socialism  can  understand  Shaw.  I  have  read  very 
clever  essays  on  Shaw  which  quite  failed  to  comprehend  him 
because  the  writers  failed  to  comprehend  Socialism.  To 
comprehend  Socialism — I  do  not  say  to  accept  it — is  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  very  different  social  environment 
from  the  present  one.  The  difference  between  the  Socialist 
and  his  fellow-men  is  that  the  former  thinks  there  is  a  vital 
relation  between  a  change  of  institutions  and  a  change  of 
heart.  He  believes  that  the  attainment  of  the  things  which 
men  really  desire,  the  needs  of  their  bodies  and  of  their  souls, 
depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  social  order  men  live  under, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  many  things  men  struggle  against, 
poverty,  oppression,  and  disease,  depends  very  much  on  the 
establishment  of  a  different  social  order.  The  programme  does 
not  concern  us  here — only  the  attitude  towards  environment. 
Once  that  is  understood,  much  that  seems  merely  defiant  or 
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paradoxical  or  impious  to  the  traditional  "man  in  the  street/' 
imbued  with  the  notion  of  the  fixity  of  environment,  or  to  the 
"academic  mind,"  imbued  with  the  sense  of  historical  continu- 
ity, loses  its  air  of  perverseness.  It  really  is  a  question  of  the 
things  we  take  or  refuse  to  take  for  granted.  "When  I  look 
back  at  my  youth,"  says  Mr.  Wells  in  "  The  New  Machiavelli," 
"  I  am  always  astonished  by  the  multitude  of  things  we  took 
for  granted."  The  Socialist  refuses  beyond  other  men  to  take 
his  social  background  for  granted,  and  that  greatly  affects 
his  treatment  of  it  when  he  turns  to  literature. 

The  time  when  we  all  cease  to  take  things  for  granted  is 
the  time  when  we  are  driven  from  one  environment  to  another, 
so  that  the  contrast  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  instability  and 
of  the  possibility  of  further  change.  All  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  forces  at  work  to  foster  this  sense 
in  thoughtful  men.  Never  indeed  was  there  so  violent  a 
transition  as  the  twentieth  century  has  just  been  inflicting  on 
its  children,  to  stir  the  sense  of  instability  even  in  the  thought- 
less. But  the  contrasts  were  marked  enough  to  give  this  new 
quality  to  the  literature  of  the  age. 

In  the  case  of  Bernard  Shaw  the  transition  took  a  special 
form.  Born  of  middle-class  family  in  John  Bull's  other  island, 
after  an  education  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
picked  up  at  home  in  spite  of  the  interruption  of  "schooling," 
followed  by  four  years  in  a  land  agency  office,  he  sought  John 
Bull's  own  capital,  and  planted  himself  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  His  native  intellect,  the  challenge  of  new  environ- 
ment, and  Sidney  Webb  explain  the  rest. 

The  young  star  of  genius  often  rises  in  misty,  foreboding 
redness,  awakening  suspicion  and  alarm,  before  it  shows  its 
clear  brightness  of  the  zenith.  Then  we  learn  that  it  was  not 
the  star,  but  our  own  atmosphere,  that  was  troubled.  Thisjs 
usually  the  fate  of  those  whose  genius  drives  them  athwart  the 
folkways.  But  Shaw  was  never  yet  submissive  to  fate.  On 
the  contrary  he  did  a  remarkable,  perhaps  an  unprecedented, 
thing.  He  achieved  contemporary  popularity  as  the  exponent 
of  unpopular  doctrines.     It  is  always  hard  to  find  any  but  the 
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converted  to  whom  to  preach — if  they  weren't  already  at  least 
half  converted  they  would  not  be  there  in  the  pews;  but  the 
unconverted  nocked  to  Shaw.  It  says  much  for  England  that 
this  was  possible — that  a  man  could  flout  tradition,  could 
preach  an  unpopular  gospel,  and  win  renown  thereby  instead  of 
crucifixion  from  his  unconverted  audience.  There  are  coun- 
tries in  which  it  would  not  have  happened  at  all.  Even  in 
England  it  was  possible  only  because  Shaw  gave  to  his  pill  of 
unpopular  doctrine  the  most  wonderful  coating  of  radiant  wit. 
Nor  did  he  escape  the  danger  his  method  incurred.  To  many 
this  austere  moralist  seems  a  careless  libertine,  this  profoundly 
sane  philosopher  a  superficial  jester;  and  the  intense  meaning 
of  his  message  is  hidden  from  them  by  the  iridescence  of  the 
form.  It  has  been  held  that  Shaw  does  not  take  himself 
seriously.  That  is  his  own  secret,  but  I  am  quite  sure  we 
ought  to  take  him  seriously. 

"My  way  of  joking  is  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  the  funniest 
joke  in  the  world."  So  Shaw  tells  us  in  "  John  Bull's  Other 
Island."  He  turns  his  penetrating  gaze  on  the  whole  web  of 
relationships  which  constitute  our  society.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  it;  he  must  see  through  it.  He  would  pierce, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  apparent  to  the  real  background.  His 
enemy  is  the  unreal  in  life,  that  which  pretends  to  be  what 
it  is  not;  the  unreal,  which  the  stupid  and  the  selfish  love, 
the  selfish  because  it  is  the  safeguard  against  disturbance,  the 
stupid  because  for  them  it  is  reality.  It  is  significant  that 
Shaw  identifies  his  enemy  with  romance.  It  is  the  name 
which  make-believe  takes  in  literature.  It  is  the  pictured 
curtain  behind  the  players. 

When  I  speak  of  Shaw  as  eminently  honest  I  am  not  using 
the  term  in  an  ethical  sense.  Honesty  in  ordinary  life  is  a 
matter  of  morals;  in  literature  it  is  something  else — an  in- 
tellectual feat.  In  ordinary  fife  a  stupid  man  can  be  honest — 
perhaps  even  it  is  easier  for  him  than  for  another;  in  literary 
expression  only  the  most  gifted  can  attain  it.  For  there  are 
many  trodden  ways  down  which  our  thought  follows,  and  when 
it  does  break  free  there  are  many  worn  channels  of  speech 
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which  wait  to  capture  the  expression.  This  honesty  is  not 
virtue,  but  power;  and  Shaw  possesses  it  in  supreme  degree. 

This  is  illustrated  by  all  his  characteristics.  To  take 
one  example,  he  never,  like  Hardy,  externalizes  the  will  which 
is  revealed  in  human  action.  He  reflects  it  into  no  abstrac- 
tions of  outside  powers.  As  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson  well  says 
of  him:  "  Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty,  but  only 
poor  people ;  just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness,  but  only 
happy  beings;  or  no  such  thing  as  beauty,  but  only  beautiful 
things;  so  for  Shaw  there  is  no  such  final  and  complete  thing 
as  the  world-will,  but  only  a  world  willing  itself  towards 
ampler  certainty  of  its  end.  By  this  attitude  he  escapes  the 
pitfalls  of  the  god-idea  which  have  crippled  the  world  since 
the  dawn  of  history." 

We  must  go  a  step  further,  and  admit  that  Shaw  abandons 
background  altogether.  The  social  situation  is  in  the  persons, 
and  they  are  always  conscious  of  its  being  so.  They  are  there 
to  reveal  the  situation.  It  is  all  present  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  has  only  to  be  expressed.  His  characters  just 
explain  it  all;  they  do  nothing.  They  are  words  made  flesh, 
but  what  is  living  in  them  is  the  word,  not  the  flesh.  Nothing 
develops  in  the  play.  All  that  develops  is  the  spectator's 
understanding  of  the  situation.  There  is  therefore  neither 
climax  nor  denouement.  This  is  true  even  where  the  theme 
is  an  evolutionary  one,  as  in  "  Pygmalion."  The  subject  here  is 
the  social  transformation  of  a  draggled  cockney  flower-girl, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  a  professor  of  phonetics,  into  a  lady 
who  can  pass  off  at  a  garden  party  as  a  duchess.  This  social 
possibility  is  the  situation,  and  it  is  splendidly  revealed. 
Flash  after  flash  of  Shavian  wit  illumines  it,  as  for  instance: 
"The  great  secret,  Eliza,  is  not  having  bad  manners  or  good 
manners  or  any  particular  sort  of  manners,  but  having  the 
same  manner  for  all  human  souls;  in  short,  behaving  as  if  you 
were  in  heaven,  where  there  are  no  third-class  carriages;"  and 
again:  "the  difference  between  a  lady  and  a  flower-girl  is  not 
how  she  behaves,  but  how  she  is  treated."  To  such  a  situa- 
tion the  ordinary  dramatist  would  have  contrived  a  romantic 
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ending,  but  Shaw  has  abjured  all  such  unrealities.  You  are 
supposed  in  a  play  not  only  to  create  a  situation  but  to  resolve 
it,  to  round  it  off;  and  situations  in  real  life  refuse  to  be  re- 
solved. So  Shaw  is  unable  to  end  "  Pygmalion  "  at  all,  even  in 
five  acts,  and  must  add  an  epilogue  to  tell  us  what  happened  to 
Eliza.  The  ordinary  play  is  expected  to  be  self-contained; 
Shaw's  never  are.  They  grew  less  and  less  so  as  his  manner 
developed.  The  Prefaces  grew  more  and  more  wonderful,  and 
sometimes  there  were  epilogues.  But  even  if  this  offends  our 
dramatic  susceptibilities  we  must  excuse  it  when  we  remember 
those  Prefaces. 

The  scene  in  Shaw  where  the  background  most  emphati- 
cally disappears  into  the  persons  is,  very  appropriately,  the 
Hell-scene  in  "Man  and  Superman,"  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  modern  literature.  But  for  Hell  we 
might  read  Anywhere  or  Nowhere.  The  persons  carry  their 
situation  about  with  them,  and  they  might  as  well  set  it  up 
in  Hell  as  anywhere  else,  the  advantage  of  the  former  location 
being  that  all  pretence  at  doing  anything  can  be  there  aban- 
doned. The  time  for  action  being  past,  the  characters  in 
Shaw's  anaesthetic  Hell  can  enjoy  a  good  talk  over  it  all. 

So  the  wheel  has  gone  full  circle.  The  background  has 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  has  become  the  foreground 
too,  until  it  has  become  assimilated  in  the  persons.  For  Shaw, 
the  social  situation  is  the  play.  Other  writers  have  made  the 
social  situation  the  background  for  adventure  and  romance, 
for  the  doings,  that  is,  of  detached  or  semi-detached  person- 
alities. Conrad  could  get  rid  of  the  social  embarrassments 
of  adventure  by  flying  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  but 
even  when  Shaw's  characters  make  their  bed  in  Hell,  that 
lurid  background  also  pales  into  a  social  situation. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  it  was  the  stimulus  of 
changing  environment,  so  freely  offered  by  the  age  now  past, 
which  induced  the  attitude  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  extreme 
exemplar.  This  suggests  a  concluding  reflection.  For 
another  age  of  more  sudden  transition  has  broken.  The 
catastrophe  of  the   war  has   overthrown  many   crumbling 
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edifices  of  institution  and  custom.  The  transition  has  been 
too  violent,  is  still  too  chaotic  and  unfulfilled,  to  have  stimu- 
lated as  yet  any  real  development  of  the  time-spirit  in  litera- 
ture. The  writers  of  our  age  have  too  soon  been  plucking, 
in  Pindaric  phrase,  the  unripe  fruits  of  wisdom,  when  they 
have  not  merely  added  to  the  clamour  of  the  crowd.  But 
of  this  we  may  surely  be  confident,  that,  when  the  time  does 
come  for  new  literary  revelation,  the  great  interpreters  yet 
to  arise  will  carry  on  at  least  this  tradition  of  the  present 
— its  deep  concern  with  the  relation  to  their  social  environ- 
ment of  the  characters  they  portray. 

R.  M.  MacIver 


STRATEGY  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

**  ^TpHERE  is  far  greater  danger  of  the  starvation  of  our 
Allies  than  of  the  starvation  of  the  Germans.  Every 
available  inch  of  ground  in  Germany  is  cultivated,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  aid  of  the  old  men,  the  boys,  and  the  women, 
and  two  million  prisoners  of  war. 

"  The  arable  lands  of  Northern  France  and  of  Roumania 
are  being  cultivated  by  the  German  army  with  an  efficiency 
never  before  known  in  these  countries,  and  most  of  that  food 
will  be  added  to  the  food  supplies  of  Germany.  Certainly 
the  people  suffer;  but  still  more  certainly  this  war  will  not  be 
ended  because  of  the  starvation  of  Germany." — James  W. 
Gerard,  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  Foreword  viii. 

The  connection  between  food  supplies  and  military 
strategy  is  so  old  and  so  obvious  that  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  this  time  of  day  might  well  be  deemed  superfluous. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fear  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  a  sententious 
Rip  Van  Winkle  that  has  prevented  statesmen  and  writers 
from  dwelling  upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject  at  any  length. 
It  was  probably  presumed  that  what  is  so  well  known  in 
theory  must  perforce  be  constantly  and  at  once  applied  in 
current  practice. 

Many  a  time  the  present  writer,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  has  felt  tempted  to  waste  ink  and  paper  in  pointing 
out  the  implications  of  the  title  chosen  for  this  article  as 
regards  Canada.  Just  as  often  he  has  been  deterred  by  the 
reflection  that,  since  everything  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  by  the  economists  a  thousand  times  more  cogently 
than  he  could  restate  it,  and  since  the  teachings  of  the  econo- 
mists are  or  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  inherited  mental 
equipment  of  statesmen,  bankers,  labour  leaders,  and  all  men 
of  sense,  the  intimate  connection  between  Strategy  and  Food 
Production,  if  not  clearly  grasped  and  worked  out  in  practical 
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detail  to-day,  would  surely  be  applied  to-morrow  in  the  shaping 
of  domestic  policy,  and  the  co-ordination  of  Allied  food- 
production  policies. 

Yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  the  single 
front,  in  the  realm  of  military  strategy,  axiomatic  as  it  is,  was 
more  honoured  in  theory  than  in  practice  until  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Paris  speech,  there  may  yet  be  reason  to  doubt  if 
the  doctrine  of  a  single  economic  front,  in  spite  of  the  Versailles 
conference,  will  be  embraced  with  that  ardent  confidence  in 
its  truth  which  alone  can  produce  unanimous,  unreserved,  and 
immediate  co-operative  action. 

Indeed,  in  Canada,  the  teachings  of  the  autonomy  school, 
all  the  way  from  its  eminent  legal  protagonists  down  to  the 
riff-raff  of  mob-nationalism,  raise  annoying  political  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  any  close  economic  co-operation  with  our 
European  allies.  Their  dislike  of  the  imperial  tie,  their  con- 
sequent suspicion  of  advice  from  Great  Britain  because  Great 
Britain  is  the  predominant  partner  in  the  Empire,  almost 
suggest  that  Canada  might  be  of  more  real  value  to  the 
Alliance  in  the  struggle  with  Hohenzollernism  if  .she  were  not  a 
part  of  the  Empire  at  all.  Still,  the  intellectuals  among  the 
autonomists  may  be  converted,  while  the  mob  can  be  ruled. 

I  propose  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  former  by 
resting  the  case  in  favour  of  economic  co-operation,  not  upon 
the  special  relation  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  but  upon  the  position  of  Canada  as  one  of  the 
Allies. 

I. — Food  and  War 

It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  said  that  an  army 
marches  upon  its  belly.  But  if  the  sayings  of  Attila  had  been 
preserved,  Napoleon  would  probably  be  found  to  have  pla- 
giarized the  original  Hun.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  "silver 
bullets,"  and  said  that  the  last  hundred  million  would  win. 
Was  it  Sir  Sam  Hughes  or  was  it  somebody  else  who  first 
coined  the  phrase  " Economy  with  efficiency  V*  Whoever  it 
was,  he  was  absolutely  right.     Efficiency  means  the  attain- 
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ment  of  the  greatest  possible  result  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure,  whether  of  silver  or  of  steel  bullets,  and  every- 
thing leads  back  to  food. 

The  armies  in  the  field  have  got  to  be  fed,  the  workers  in 
the  munition  factories  have  got  to  be  fed,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion whose  work  helps  to  pay  for  the  cause  of  war  has  to  be 
fed. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  long  war,  involving  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  resources  of  these  nations 
strained  to  the  uttermost,  becomes  a  problem  in  food  chemistry 
and  agricultural  organization. 

II. — Finance  and  War 

Liberty  Loans,  Victory  Loans,  the  accumulation  of  public 
debt,  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  of  the  rouble,  and  of  the 
lira,  the  menace  of  Russian  repudiation,  Germany's  pyra- 
midical  system  of  finance,  all  these  have  impressed  the  truth 
upon  the  public  mind  that  the  last  dollar  will  be  at  least  as 
important  as  the  last  man. 

III. — Food  and  Finance 

Finance,  in  the  main,  is  a  matter  of  food.  If  food  goes 
up  in  price,  so  must  wages  advance.  Higher  wages  mean 
increased  cost  of  all  manufactured  goods.  Higher  cost  of 
non-military  supplies  contribute,  together  with  enhanced  food 
prices,  to  necessitate  higher  wages  for  workers  on  military 
supplies.  A  general  advance  in  the  price  of  foods  is  like  the 
traditional  stone  cast  into  a  lake.  The  ripples  spread  and 
spread.  Every  increase  in  the  food  bill  causes  a  ten-fold 
increase  in  the  cost  of  war,  and  diminishes  to  that  extent  the 
belligerent's  financial  reserves.  The  universal  depreciation 
of  currency  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  food.  Gold  has  ceased  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  Wheat 
has  taken  its  place. 

Of  course  this  last  phrase  is  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the 
word  wheat  is  used  in  its  ordinary  every-day  sense.     It  would 
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be  better,  perhaps,  to  revert  to  Adam  Smith's  word  "corn." 
In  the  course  of  this  paper  when  the  word  wheat  is  used  it 
must  be  understood  to  mean  any  cereal,  or  any  animal  food 
resulting  from  a  cereal,  or  any  food  crop  competing  with 
wheat  for  acreage  and  man  power. 

If  it  is  true  to  say  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the  last 
hundred  million  will  win,  it  is  even  more  true  that  in  a  war  d, 
outrance,  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar,  victory  will  rest 
with  the  side  which  commands  a  supply  of  abundant  and 
cheap  food.  Cheap  and  abundant  food — not  abundant 
merely,  but  relatively  cheap,  is  the  essential  prerequisite  of 
victory. 

V. — The  German  System 

The  words  quoted  as  a  sort  of  text  for  this  article  cannot 
be  printed  and  repeated  and  pondered  too  often.  There  is 
no  camouflage  about  Mr.  Gerard's  statement,  no  frills  and  no 
claptrap.  The  fields  of  France  are  cultivated  by  old  men, 
boys  under  eighteen,  and  women,  just  as  are  the  fields  of 
Germany,  and  since  1914  not  a  single  man  of  military  age 
has  been  exempt  from  military  service.  But,  unlike  France, 
Germany  possesses  enormous  additional  reserves  of  farm 
labour.  Two  million  prisoners  of  war  employed  in  growing 
food  in  the  Central  Empires  for  the  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  civil  population ! 

These  prisoners  of  war  are  not  getting  $4.00  or  $5.00  a 
day,  and  board,  for  work  in  the  harvest  field;  they  are  not 
drawing  the  equivalent  of  $65.00  or  $70.00  a  month  if  employed 
by  the  season.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  work  or  to  loaf 
just  as  they  please,  or  to  go  on  strike  at  the  most  awkward 
moment,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  at  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  result  of  months  of  labour.  Individual  freedom 
is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  is  extremely  expensive  compared 
with  the  German  method,  which  is  to  feed  their  prisoners  of 
war,  when  at  work,  just  enough  and  no  more,  and  to  pay 
them  a  good  deal  less  than  the  exiguous  wage  which  used  to 
be  paid  to  the  Polish  women-folk  in  the  beet  fields  before  the 
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war.  Brutally  put,  the  farm-hand  prisoners  of  war  are  slaves 
under  military  discipline.  They  may  not  be  very  efficient 
under  such  a  system.  But  their  inefficiency  is  probably 
counterbalanced  by  their  cheapness,  and  the  consequent  low 
cost  of  the  food  they  produce. 

Then  there  is  Roumania,  Poland,  Belgium,  Northern  France. 
"  These  arable  lands  are  being  cultivated  by  the  German 
army  with  an  efficiency  never  before  known  in  these  countries, 
and  most  of  that  food  will  be  added  to  the  food  supplies  of 
Germany." 

Later  chapters  in  Mr.  Gerard's  book  throw  lurid  light 
on  the  methods  by  which  this  is  done, — how  the  civil  population 
of  the  "  pays  envahis  "  is  forced  to  work  for  the  German 
master,  while  the  whole  product  of  its  labour  is  appropriated 
for  German  use.  But  it  is  not  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  situation  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  economic. 
A  typical  German  order  has  just  reached  me,  which 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  Here  is  a  translation  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  German  authorities,  found  after  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  in  March,  1917,  on  the  walls  of  Holnon, 
near  Saint  Quentin  (Aisne),  a  commune  of  600  inhabitants: 

"Holnon,  20th  July,  1915. 

"All  labourers,  women,  and  children,  over  15  will  be 
obliged  to  work  in  the  fields  every  day,  including  Sunday, 
from  4  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Time  off:  }/£  hour  in  the  forenoon,  one 
hour  at  noon,  and  3^2  hour  afternoon. 

"Disobedience  will  be  punished  as  follows: 

"1.  Shirking  male  labourers  shall  be  collected  together 
during  the  harvest  in  labour  companies  under  inspection  of 
German  corporals. 

"2.  After  harvest,  shirkers  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months;  every  third  day  their  rations  shall  be  bread  and 
water. 

"3.  Shirking  women  shall  be  sent  away  to  Holnon  to 
work.    After  harvest,  they  shall  be  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

"4.     Shirking  children  will  be  beaten  with  a  stick. 
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"Moreover,  the  commandant  reserves  the  right  to  punish 
shirking  male  labourers  bv  beating  them  with  a  stick  every 
day." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  such  orders  in  existence. 

By  such  methods,  Germany  has  obtained  food  not 
hitherto  abundant,  but  at  least  cheap,  and  without  incurring 
any  external  debts.  Moreover,  the  lands  of  Roumania, 
Poland,  Belgium,  Northern  France  are  probably  farmed  with 
a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  immediate  return,  and  with  no 
sort  of  consideration  for  the  productiveness  of  these  lands  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  when  the  war  is  over.  In  other 
words,  Germany  is  getting  the  produce  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries at  a  very  low  labour  cost,  without  any  payment  of  rent, 
and  is  appropriating  the  whole  value  of  unexhausted  manures 
or  of  present  fertility  without  return  or  replacement. 

Incidentally  this  latter  point  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  as 
one  of  the  items  in  the  Bill  for  Restitution  and  Reparation. 

The  present  net  effect  of  the  utilization  by  Germany  of 
agricultural  lands  in  occupied  countries  whose  future  fertility, 
when  the  war  is  over,  will  be  no  concern  of  hers,  is  to  cheapen 
the  food  supplies  derived  from  those  territories  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  the  fertility  abstracted  and  not  replaced. 
This  fertility  is  an  important  element  among  Germany's 
hidden  financial  reserves,  an  element  the  effect  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  apparent  in  1918  than  in  the  year 
just  closed. 

"Certainly  the  people  suffer,"  wrote  Mr.  Gerard  six 
months  ago,  "but  still  more  certainly  this  war  will  not  be 
ended  because  of  the  starvation  of  Germany." 

When  Mr.  Gerard  received  his  passports,  the  food  results 
of  the  conquest  of  Roumania  had  not  developed.  Nor 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  completeness  of  the  Russian 
debacle.  It  is  not  so  many  weeks,  indeed,  since  people  were 
still  discussing  whether  and  when  Russia  would  "come  back." 
Whatever  the  causes  of  the  final  collapse,  whether  it  is  due  to 
the  clever  manipulation  of  deliberate  traitors  or  to  a  fatal 
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flaw  in  Russian  national  character,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is  only  too  plain. 

Dissolved  in  helpless  anarchy,  reduced  to  insignificance, 
doomed  to  dismemberment,  alike  from  the  pressure  of  internal 
disruptive  forces,  and  then  (as  the  normal  historical  sequel  to 
revolutionary  anarchy)  from  the  pressure  of  external  forces, 
east  and  west,  Bolshevik  Russia,  which  designed  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  revolution  among  the  German  masses,  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  compassing  its  own  suicide,  and  in  strengthen- 
ing the  grip  of  the  Kaiser-bond  upon  a  people  dulled  for  genera- 
tions to  place  national  greatness  above  all  other  interests, 
and  to  despise  nothing  so  much  as  national  impotence. 

Plainly,  the  granaries  of  Russia  are  now  at  the  invaders' 
mercy.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  German  food 
crisis  as  regards  scarcity  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Hence- 
forth the  Central  Empires,  true  to  the  strategical  traditions 
of  Attila,  can  live  at  the  expense  of  conquered  territories, 
obtaining  by  slave  labour,  partly  civil,  partly  military,  a 
supply  which  may  be  relatively  abundant,  or  at  least  sufficient, 
and  undoubtedly  cheap. 

VI. — The  Allied  System  so  far 

Circumstances,  of  course,  have  been  against  us.  The 
long-continued  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  which  enabled 
them,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  the  European  Allies,  the  cherished  autonomy 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  alliance  in  matters  relating  to  com- 
merce and  domestic  finance,  the  fingering  shibboleth  of 
"  Business  as  usual,"  have  all  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which  we  Allies  now  find  ourselves  at 
the  beginning  of  1918. 

In  a  bare  military  sense  we  are  indeed  Allies.  There  are 
Canadians,  Anzacs,  South  Africans,  Indians  fighting  side  by 
side  with  British,  French,  and  Italians.  There  will  be  Sammies 
as  well  by  the  time  this  article  is  printed.  The  armies  are 
more  or  less  under  unified  control.  Military  strategy  is  being, 
or  is  already  co-ordinated. 
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Yet  all  the  while  we  are  in  a  very  real  sense  waging 
economic  war  one  with  the  other.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  us.  Not  a  single  one  of  us  can  show  clean 
hands.  Why  mince  words  ?  Let  us  honestly  recognize  the 
evil.  The  industrial  nations,  Great  Britain  in  the  forefront, 
stood  to  make  enormous  profits  out  of  Russia.  The  United 
States  for  two  years  minted  the  blood  of'France.  But  the 
United  States  was  at  least  a  neutral.  How  about  Canada? 
It  may  not  be  altogether  true  that  the  war  was  our  financial 
salvation.  We  may  not  have  been  so  near  collapse  in  1912-14 
as  most  of  us  felt.  No  one  will  deny  that  we  are  in  an  im- 
measurably better  position  do-day.  We  have  made  a  fortune 
and  made  it  out  of  our  Allies. 

If  this  war  was  a  trifling  adventure,  a  mere  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  everyday  affairs,  there  need  be  no  sting  in  such  a 
reproach.  But  the  high  principles  at  stake,  to  be  decided 
now  or  never,  world  control  by  Prussia  on  the  one  side,  free- 
dom for  all,  including  the  Germans,  on  the  other,  leave  no 
room  for  national  self-seeking  in  the  political  or  the  financial 
sphere,  while  the  determined  character  of  the  enemy,  his 
masterly  organization,  his  unbroken  military  power,  his 
growing  economic  self-sufficiency,  his  uncompromising  realism 
in  all  matters,  require  us  to  become  at  least  as  realistic  as 
himself,  and  to  ask  not  whether  this  economic  separation  is 
right,  but  whether  it  is  logical. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  leave  the  ethical  question  on  one 
side  altogether,  and  to  confine  myself  to  the  psychological  and 
economic  aspects. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  if 
he  lose  his  soul?"  How  can  each  separate  Ally  benefit 
financially  at  the  expense  of  some  other  Ally,  or  group  of 
Allies,  if  by  so  doing  he  cripples  the  finances  of  the  whole 
organization  and  helps  the  enemy  ?  What  would  be  the  use, 
to  North  America,  of  famine  prices  for  food  stuffs,  sold  it  is 
true  exclusively  to  Great  Britian,  France  and  Italy,  if  such 
famine  prices  caused  Germany  to  be  victorious  ?  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.     Nor  is  the  danger  by  any  means  visionary. 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  how  the  inferior  industrial 
development  of  one  of  the  Allies,  coupled  with  a  continuance, 
in  spite  of  war  and  alliance  for  war,  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
relations  between  Russia  and  Western  Europe,  made  it  certain 
that,  whichever  side  won,  the  Russian  mujik  would  for  genera- 
tions to  come  have  to  pay  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
whole  cost.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  Russia's 
defection.  May  not  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects 
again?  We  would  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
such  a  possibility.  What  more  natural  ?  What,  in  a  sense, 
more  just  ?  Are  we  not  all  fighting  for  the  same  cause  ? 
Should  we  not  all  equally  share  the  common  burdens?  If 
these  questions  are  currently  raised  in  each  country  as  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  are  they  not  certain  to  be  raised  as  between 
one  ally  and  another  ?  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  are.  And  we  have4,  consequently,  to  face  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  knowledge  that  one  nation  or  group  of  nations 
benefits  financially  at  the  expense  of  others.  Such  a  condition 
endangers  the  alliance.     It  is,  therefore,  bad  strategy. 

The  matter  does  not  end  there.  Passing  from  reserves  of 
"morale"  to  reserves  of  finance,  let  us  see  in  what  way  our 
particular  agricultural  policy,  be  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  citizens  of  Canada,  affects  the  general  course  of  the 
war. 

VII. — Piling  up  External  Debt 

Unlike  the  Central  Empires  which  can  feed  henceforth 
at  the  expense  of  conquered  countries,  without  incurring  any 
external  liabilities  whatsoever,  the  European  Allies  can  obtain 
their  food  requirements  from  North  America  only,  through 
the  agency  of  the  usual  commercial  motives  and  forces,  and 
by  piling  up  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  external  debts 
of  staggering  magnitude.  Moreover  the  North  American 
Allies  have  been  left  free  to  deal  with  their  food  production 
system  without  interference  or  advice  from  the  other  Allies, 
and  with  the  consequence  that  food  production  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  has  been  left  so  far  to  take  care  of  itself.    The 
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result  is  known  to  all.  Wheat  has  advanced  to  treble  its  pre- 
war price.  Bacon  has  advanced  in  a  like  proportion.  Most 
other  foods,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  wheat.  Is  this  a  proper  matter  of  self-congratulation  to  us 
as  potentially  the  chief  wheat  producing  state  ?  Surely  not. 
For  it  is  not  merely  the  case  of  a  transference  of  credits  from 
one  Ally  to  another,  which  credits  can  be  passed  back  again 
without  deduction  or  loss.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  inter- 
Allied  book-keeping  in  which  the  amount  owed  from  A  to  B 
to-day  can  be  transferred  to-morrow  from  B  to  A  without 
any  diminution  in  the  total  resources  of  the  partnership. 
Very  far  from  it.  We  have  referred  already  to  the  influence 
of  the  cost  of  food  upon  the  general  finance  of  war.  We 
have  seen  how  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of  food  is  but 
the  starting  point  for  a  series  of  cost  increases,  the  total 
volume  of  which  can  scarcely  be  specified.  We  have  indicated 
how  rising  food  prices  re-act  upon  one  trade  after  another, 
until  the  original  impulse  returns  once  more  to  the  starting 
point  and  contributes,  other  things  being  equal,  to  enhance 
the  cost  of  production  of  food,  and  hence  its  ultimate  price. 

Elaborate  economic  argument  would  be  out  of  place  in 
an  article  of  this  nature.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd,  to  contend  that  the  rise  in  food  prices  has 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  rise  in  price  of  general  commodities. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  obviously  a  vera  causa,  which 
must  in  any  case  be  taken  into  account  even  by  those  who 
argue,  with  Professor  John  Shield  Nicholson  of  Edinburgh,* 
that  inflation  of  currency  preceded  and  therefore  caused  the 
subsequent  steep  rise  in  the  index  numbers  for  general  com- 
modities. For  if  we  concede  that  the  rise  in  price  of  food- 
stuffs was  rendered  possible  and  initiated  by  over-issue  of 
Treasury  Notes  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  other  forms  of 
currency,  it  is  still  plain  that  increasing  food-prices  were 


*  See  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  July,  1917,  Statistical  Aspects 
of  Inflation,  by  John  Shield  Nicholson.  In  the  very  important  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  a  discussion  in  which  most  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  finance  took  part,  opinion  was  about  evenly  divided  between  those  who 
accepted  and  those  who  rejected  Professor  Nicholson's  theory. 
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bound  themselves  to  react  upon  the  price  of  all  other  goods 
into  which  food  enters  as  a  raw  material.  The  sun  exerts  a 
pull  upon  all  the  bodies  of  the  sidereal  system,  but  this  does 
not  preclude  interaction  between  adjacent  members  of  that 
system.  The  influence  of  increasing  food-prices  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  index  numbers  for  all  commodities  cannot 
and  will  not  be  denied,  either  by  the  adherents  of  Professor 
Nicholson's  theory  that  inflation  of  currency  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  rising  prices,  or  by  those  who  decline  to  admit 
a  causal  connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 

It  would,  as  a  scientific  problem,  not  devoid  of  practical 
bearings,  be  most  interesting  to  discover  the  precise  part 
played  by  increase  of  food-prices  in  the  steep  upward  tendency 
of  all  commodity-prices  since  the  beginning  of  1915.  The 
task  would  require  all  the  skill  of  a  perfectly  equipped  statis- 
tician, blessed  with  infinite  leisure,  and  with  an  erudition  for 
transcending  all  the  sources  of  information  at  present  available. 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  prob- 
lem in  the  form  of  a  choice  between  three  alternatives,  for 
clearly  there  are  only  three  hypotheses  that  can  be  imagined 
as  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food  upon  the 
price  of  other  commodities: 

(a)  The  total  resulting  increase  in  manufacturing  costs 
is  less  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

(6)     The  total  resulting  increase  in  manufacturing  costs 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food, 
or     (c)     The  total  resulting  increase  in  manufacturing  costs 
is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hypothesis  (a)  may  be 
realized  as  a  temporary  condition.  Wages  do  not  rise  con- 
tinuously, but  per  saltum.  In  the  long  run  increased  cost  of 
living  must  create  successful  agitation  for  higher  wages.  This 
is  happening,  in  fact,  every  other  week  or  so. 

It  might  also  happen  that  high  prices  for  food  caused 
such  improvement  of  machinery,  and  substitution  of  auto- 
matic devices  for  expensive  labour,  as  to  counteract  the  pull 
of  food-prices.    That  this  has  happened  in  many  instances, 
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everyone  knows.  That  such  results  have  been  a  mere  ripple 
on  the  stream  of  tendency,  the  index  numbers  are  there  to 
prove.  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  for  all  commodities 
rose  from  136.5  in  January,  1914,  to  253.5  in  December,  1917.* 

Hypothesis  (a)  cannot  be  sustained.  Hypothesis  (6)  is 
so  improbable  as  not  to  deserve  discussion.  Remains  only 
hypothesis  (c),  the  foundation  for  which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  consumption  of  a  given  value  x 
of  food-stuffs  results  in  the  production  of  a  value  x  X  n  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  presumptive  proof  of  hypothesis  (c)  lies  in  a  compari- 
son between  the  index  numbers  for  food-stuffs  and  the  index 
numbers  for  all  other  commodities,  into  which  food  enters  as 
a  raw  material.  I  say  advisedly  the  presumptive  proof, 
for  the  complete  proof  could  only  be  established  if  the  magni- 
tude of  n  were  known.  It  would  be  quite  possible  by  statistical 
enquiry  to  discover  the  magnitude  of  n  at  any  given  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  such  an  enquiry  may  be  made  before  long. 
The  present  writer  does  not  know  whether  n  is  equal  to 
2,  or  10,  or  20.  At  least  everybody  knows  that  it  is  greater 
than  1. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  index  numbers  for  food-stuffs  and 
for  all  other  commodities  have  followed  the  same  general 
course,  and  risen  by  a  nearly  equal  percentage,  constitutes  the 
rough  proof  of  hypothesis  (c).  For  let  us  suppose  that  the 
consumption  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  food  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000.  Then  a  rise  of 
50%  in  the  index  number  for  food  ought  not,  under  hypothesis 
(6),  to  add  more  than  $500,000  to  the  total  value  of  goods 
produced,  ought  not  therefore  to  increase  the  index  number 
for  goods  by  more  than  5%.  In  general,  whatever  the  value 
of  n,  if  the  total  resulting  increase  in  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured goods  were  exactly  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  food,  any  percentage  increase  P  in  the  index  number  for 


*"  Labour  Gazette"  for  January,  1918,  p.  47.  In  the  same  period  index 
numbers  for  grains  and  fodders  rose  from  140.9  to  314.1;  for  animals  ana  meats  from 
194.2  to  311.8;  for  dairy  products  from  179.9  to  253.9;  for  other  foods  from  125  to  255. 
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food  would  result  in  a  percentage  increase  in  the  index- 
number  for  manufactured  goods  —  f . 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  index  numbers  for  food  and 
for  all  other  commodities  have  followed  a  roughly  parallel 
course.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  two  phenomena,  we  are  amply  justified,  merely 
by  comparison  of  the  index  numbers,  in  presuming  that  the 
total  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  resulting 
from  increase  in  food-prices  vastly  exceeds  the  latter. 

The  relation  between  magnitude  of  original  impulse  and 
magnitude  of  total  effect  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  define  quantitatively.  But  we  need  no  such  exact  deter- 
mination to  be  reasonably  sure  that  every  extra  $1,000,000 
cashed  in  by  Canada  or  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
enhanced  food  prices,  indirectly  costs  the  European  Allies  far 
more  than  a  single  million,  and  drains  their  financial  reserves 
to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  gain  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 

Now  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  in  a  war  d  outrance, 
to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar,  the  resources,  whether 
military  or  financial,  of  the  different  partners  can  be  kept 
separate,  and  considered  separately.  No !  Our  resources  are 
in  reality  pooled.  They  are  in  fact  one  and  indivisible.  It 
is  a  case  of  Allied  total  resources  versus  Teutonic  total 
resources.  Canada  in  this  case,  by  force  of  circumstances,  is 
no  more  separate  from  Great  Britain  or  France  than  Bordeaux 
is  separate  from  Paris,  or  Quebec  from  British  Columbia. 

It  follows  then  that  a  deduction  from  A's  total  reserves, 
which  is  not  exactly  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  increase  of 
B's  reserves,  is  equivalent  to  a  net  loss  suffered  by  A  and  B 
in  partnership.  Since  the  local  gain  to  North  America  due  to 
increased  food  prices  cannot  possibly  equal  the  indirect  loss 
to  the  European  Allies,  it  is  clear  that  a  high  price  of  wheat 
and  bacon,  being  detrimental  to  the  Alliance,  through  decrease 
of  the  total  financial  reserves,  is  in  reality  detrimental  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Canada. 
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If,  therefore,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  food-importing 
Allies  that  there  be  available  a  supply  at  once  abundant  and 
cheap,  it  is  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  food-exporting 
Allies.  Nor  is  there  need  to  go,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
beyond  pure  economic  analysis.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of  fine 
feelings,  but  of  simple  self-interest,  and  it  is  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  it  should  be  so.  For  as  to  fine  feelings  there  may  be 
endless  controversy,  just  because  there  are  endless  shades  of 
it.  But  an  economic  proposition  is  either  true  or  false,  and 
is  susceptible  of  proof  one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  no 
room  for  quibble  or  equivocation.  Here  at  last  we  are  rooted 
in  realism,  and  found  an  impregnable  basis  for  any  promising 
offensive. 

VIII. — The  Food-Offensive  in  Canada 

Are  we  going  to  launch  such  an  offensive  at  last  ?  And 
if  there  is  one  in  preparation,  have  our  general  staff  any 
clear  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  ? 

We  possess  the  greatest  potential  wheat  reserve  in  the 
world.  What  have  we  done  so  far  to  actualize  it?  Before 
the  war,  we  cultivated  barely  one-tenth  of  our  colossal  wheat- 
field.  We  have  not  appreciably  increased  this  proportion 
since  the  war  began. 

Consider  carefully  what  that  means.  Canada  used  to 
be  spoken  of  as  the  "Granary  of  the  Empire."  It  would  have 
been  truer  to  say  the  reserve  granary,  the  potential  granary 
of  the  Empire,  a  source  from  which  vastly  increased  stores  of 
grain  might  be  drawn  in  the  hour  of  need.  Such  indeed  was 
the  fundamental  strategic  idea  of  our  east  and  west  trans- 
portation system.  What  practical  application  has  the  strategic 
conception  of  our  railroad  builders  received  since  1914  ?  The 
answer  is  that  as  a  State  we  have  done  nothing.  Such  an 
assertion,  put  in  honest  black  and  white,  is  bound  to  cause 
pain,  perhaps  to  raise  a  howl  of  execration  against  any  man 
rash  enough  to  make  it.  Yet  note  how  much  more  immense 
are  our  responsibilities  as  a  State  to-day  than  the  railroad 
builders  ever  imagined !    For  we,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  the  United  States,  to-day  hold  the  key  to  the  Allied 
position.  It  is  no  longer  towards  Great  Britain  alone  that 
we  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  potential  granary;  it  is  toward 
the  whole  Alliance.  By  our  action  as  a  State  to-day  in  trans- 
forming the  potential  into  the  actual,  we  can  hasten  the 
victory  of  the  Allied  cause.  Our  agricultural  policy  has 
ceased  to  be  a  purely  domestic  concern.  It  ranks  in  import- 
ance with,  nay  it  vastly  exceeds  in  importance,  purely  military 
action.  The  agricultural  policy  of  Canada  is  the  keystone  of 
Allied  strategy. 

As  a  State,  I  have  said  we  have  done  nothing.  This  is 
strictly  true  in  the  sense  that  any  effort  to  increase  food 
supplies  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  farmers,  as  individuals, 
under  the  usual  impulse  of  motives  of  gain.  State  action  has 
begun  and  ended  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  printers'  ink  in 
appeals  to  patriotism.  We  have  relied  hitherto  on  the  most 
chaotic  form  of  voluntarism,  without  co-ordination,  without 
systematic  control. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  never  yet  had  a  clear  strategic 
plan  for  our  national  food-offensive.  We  have  not  got  one 
yet.  Government  by  advertising  is  still  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  farmers  are  deluged  with  statistics  to  prove  that  bacon  is 
wanted,  that  wheat  is  wanted,  that  livestock  of  all  kinds  are 
wanted,  that  unlimited  markets  hunger  for  produce  of  every 
sort,  and  that  prices  cannot  but  remain  steady.  But  when 
the  farmers  ask  for  contracts,  they  are  met  with  a  non  pos- 
sumus.  When  they  urge  the  Government  to  organize  a  supply 
of  labour,  they  are  met  with  another  non  possumus. 

Imagine,  if  such  a  caricature  does  not  savour  too  much  of 
buffoonery,  imagine  a  commander-in-chief  with  such  a  system 
as  this.  Imagine  him  explaining  to  each  corporal  the  general 
object  of  a  contemplated  offensive:  "You  know  we  want  to 
get  to  Berlin.  Bear  that  in  mind.  Think  of  it  night  and  day. 
Prepare.  I  know  nothing  about  your  equipment.  I  don't 
know  how  many  fit  men  you  have  under  your  command. 
That  is  none  of  my  business.  All  those  details  you  must 
settle  for  yourself.     But  when  the  command  rings  out  'over 
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the  top, '  the  Allies  expect  you  to  do  your  duty."  The  silliness 
of  such  a  picture  requires  no  comment.  The  luckless  corporal 
might  go  over  the  top,  or  he  might  elect  to  stay  where  he 
was.  The  army  would  dissolve  in  endless  confusion.  Nothing 
would  happen,  unless  it  was  defeat. 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  helpless  want  df  co-ordination 
which  vitiates  to-day  the  whole  of  our  food-offensive  plan. 
The  individual  farmer  is  the  corporal  of  our  military  metaphor. 
The  general  objective  is  explained  to  him  with  more  or  less 
persuasive  eloquence.  No  arrangements  of  any  solid  value 
are  made  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  his  getting  there.  The 
multiplicity  of  appeals  conflicting  with  one  another  not  only 
bewilders  him,  but  leads  him  to  disbelieve  the  competence  of 
the  leaders. 

Without  a  real  scientific  basis,  the  food-offensive  must 
fail.  It  is  useless  to  cry  for  millions  of  additional  pigs  if  no 
steps  are  taken  to  increase  the  acreage  of  cereals.  It  is  useless 
to  cry  for  200,000,000  more  bushels  of  wheat  unless  facilities 
are  created  in  the  way  of  labour  and  machinery.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  cry  for  more  poultry  or  eggs  unless  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grain  not  required  for  human  breadstuff's  that  may 
be  profitably  used  in  rearing  chickens,  or  producing  eggs. 

All  these  objectives  have  got  to  be  co-ordinated.  It  is  a 
purely  scientific  problem,  easily  capable  of  solution  by  the 
proper  experts.  It  has  so  been  treated  in  Germany  since  the 
war  began,  aye  and  long  before  the  war.  It  is  so  treated  in 
England  and  France  to-day.  There  is  nothing  novel  about 
the  basic  principles  of  the  problem.  There  is  very  little 
novelty  even  as  to  its  application  to  Canadian  conditions. 

What,  then,  stands  in  the  way  ?  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Food-control  Board  filled  the 
western  farmers  with  renewed  hope  that  a  strong  plan  of 
campaign  would  be  initiated  without  any  further  delay. 
State  purchase  of  tractors,  the  removal  of  duty  on  power 
machinery — that  is  all  that  has  happened  so  far.  Parturiunt 
monies,  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.  To  provide  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition is,  indeed,  one  of  the  steps  in  the  creation  of  an  army, 
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but  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  the  whole  plan  of  campaign. 
And  after  all  the  State  purchase  of  tractors  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  commercial  transaction. 
They  are  to  be  distributed  among  individual  farmers.  The 
corporal  is  to  have  a  howitzer  battery  placed  under  his  control, 
to  do  what  he  likes  with.  He  may  or  may  not  co-operate 
with  his  comrades  to  the  right  and  the  left.  He  may  or  may 
not  make  the  best  use  of  his  battery  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  army.  We  have  followed  the  British  precedent  in 
State  purchase  of  tractors,  but  we  have  not  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  Mr.  Crothers  in  State-control,  and  State- 
operation  of  tractors.  And  yet  we  are  all  well  aware  that  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  production 
throughout  the  West  is  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
machinery,  the  enormous  depreciation  on  implements,  which 
from  the  small  size  of  the  average  farm,  and  from  bad  organ- 
ization, do  not  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  acreage  they 
would  be  capable  of  working. 

A  constant  stream  of  delegates  has  poured  into  Ottawa 
throughout  the  winter.  Procession  has  followed  procession : 
breeders'  associations,  grain-growers'  associations,  labour 
associations,  provincial  premiers.  The  attitude  of  our  Gov- 
ernment so  far  has  been  to  play  the  part  of  umpire  between 
the  claims  of  conflicting  interests,  to  strike  an  average  of 
divergent  views,  to  act  as  mere  clearing-house  of  opinion. 
Our  Canadian  Soviets,  our  committees  of  workmen  and  mer- 
chants, have  been  invited  to  issue  instructions  to  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  General  Staff  has  publicly  disclaimed  any 
ambition  to  frame  a  comprehensive  policy  on  its  own  initiative. 
If  this  be  Democracy,  then  Bolshevikism  is  the  last  word  of 
Democracy.  But  Bolshevikism  in  a  few  short  months  has 
shown  itself  to  be  its  own  complete  refutation — a  self-destruc- 
tive, toxic  medium,  producing  nothing  but  the  germs  of  its 
own  decay.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  Bolshevik  Democ- 
racy is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Rather  must  the  world  be 
purged  of  it.  But  if  we  take  a  profounder  view  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal,  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  rights  imply 
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obligations,  that  the  individual  is  but  part  of  an  organism 
and  finds  self-expression  in  the  State,  that  the  final  purpose 
of  the  State  is  Order  and  Justice,  that  Justice  implies  not  only 
equality  of  opportunity  for  individuals,  but  as  a  corollary 
equality  of  sacrifice,  we  have  swung  to  the  very  opposite 
pole  of  Bolshevikism,  and  of  Laurierism.  We  have  realized 
that  military  conscription,  and  any  other  form  of  conscrip- 
tion, whether  of  labour  or  of  general  economic  resources,  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  democratic  doctrine.  We  have  taken 
the  first  step  towards  a  national  state  of  mind  which  alone 
can  render  possible  the  application  to  a  food-offensive  of  a 
reasonable  strategic  plan. 

How  far  we  have  fallen  short  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  The  qualities  of  leadership  which  placed  military 
conscription  upon  the  Statute  Book  appear  to  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  that  effort.  The  spokesmen  of  organized 
labour  have  hoisted  the  Bolshevik  banner,  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  declared  against  the 
conscription  of  labour.  War  and  the  Draft  have  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Unions.  So  far,  they  fail  to  see  anything 
wrong  or  illogical  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  circumstances, 
and  no  one  has  the  courage  to  ask  them  the  pointed  question : 
"At  whose  expense?"  Ministers  have  explained  that  to 
supply  farmers  with  draft  labour  for  personal  profit  would  be 
impossible.  The  farmers  may  be  credited  with  enough  com- 
mon-sense and  uprightness  to  know  that  it  would  be  out- 
rageous. They  have  never  demanded  any  such  thing  as 
unlimited  personal  profits,  combined  with  limited  wages  for 
labour  under  quasi-military  discipline.  But  they  know  that 
increased  production  is  impossible  without  a  fluid  supply  of 
labour,  and  they  know  that  cheaper  production  is  impossible 
without  regulation  of  labour-cost.  Are  they  not  themselves 
labourers  ?  What  right  have  town-dwelling  labour  union 
spokesmen  to  decide  or  even  to  advise  what  labour  in  general 
shall  or  shall  not  do  ?  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  When  the  farmers  press  upon  the  Government 
the  creation  of  a  labour-army,  they  are  not  so  illogical  as  to 
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desire  to  vote  themselves  outside  its  ranks.  There  are  700,000 
labouring  farmers  in  Canada.  What  fraction  of  this  total  do 
the  spokesmen  of  organized  labour  represent  ?  By  what 
misuse  of  words,  by  what  travesty  of  the  primal  rights  of 
citizenship,  do  these  representatives  of  a  privileged  class — 
regarded  in  normal  times  by  the  farming  interests  as  a  mere 
parasitic  body  fattening  unfairly  at  their  expense — manage  to 
fob  themselves  off  as  the  true  and  only  disciples  of  pure 
Democracy  ?  And  how  does  it  come  about  that  no  Minister 
has  the  moral  courage  to  resent  such  an  insult  to  his  intelli- 
gence, and  read  to  organized  labour  the  lecture  it  richly 
deserves  ? 

The  utilization  of  Indian  Reserves  is  a  good  scheme,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  It  is  most  important  perhaps  in  British  Colum- 
bia, where  large  areas  available  for  immediate  cropping,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  But  will 
our  real  Canadian  aristocracy — the  peaux-rouges — who  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,  accustomed  for  generations  to  the 
lordly  and  lazy  existence  of  receivers  of  tribute,  shake  off  in  a 
moment  the  sloth  and  slackness  of  nature  and  habit  ?  They 
can  be  told,  indeed,  what  the  Germans  would  do  to  them,  and 
to  their  rights,  and  to  their  lands,  if  the  Germans  ever  got 
control  of  this  country!  Still,  viewed  from  any  angle,  the 
Indian  Reserve  scheme  is  but  another  case  of  choosing  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  and  putting  off  the  day  of  decisive 
action.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  view  that  the  Battle  of 
Democracy  is  the  white  man's  burden,  if  we  disdain  to  avail 
ourselves  of  help  from  our  Chinese  allies,  or  other  industrious 
races  of  a  different  colour  from  ours,  it  seems  hardly  logical 
to  arouse  the  Indians  from  their  age-long  economic  apathy. 
There  are  countless  acres  of  the  white  man's  inheritance, 
either  privately  owned  but  untilled,  or  State-owned  and 
waiting  for  the  plow.  At  the  time  of  writing,  no  scheme  has 
been  propounded  by  our  General  Staff  for  dealing  with  any 
part  of  these  areas.  And  so  long  as  no  such  scheme  is  formu- 
lated, the  Food-offensive  hangs  in  the  air.  Discussion  of  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  it  must  be  founded  is  outside  the 
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scope  of  the  present  article,  the  purpose  of  which-  is  to  point 
out  a  crying  need,  and  to  define  an  ideal,  rather  than  to 
catalogue  the  means. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  supply  of  abundant  and  cheap 
food  is  essential  to  the  Allies  if  they  are  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Central  Powers  in  this  respect  in 
the  coming  years  of  this  war.  For  let  us  never  forget  that 
the  war  is  yet  young  as  compared  with  other  wars  in  which 
the  same  powers  have  been  engaged.  In  making  our  plans 
let  us  dismiss  all  ideas  of  peace.  It  is  this  constant  peace 
talk,  recurring  every  few  weeks  ever  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  which  has  hitherto  nullified  our  efforts.  Let  us  hope 
for  peace  to-morrow,  but  let  no  such  hope  prevent  us  from 
organizing  on  the  assumption  that  peace  will  not  come  for 
several  years. 

It  has  been  proved  that  high  prices  for  foodstuffs,  quite 
apart  from  relative  abundance,  convey  no  advantage  to  food- 
exporting  Allies,  since  the  net  effect  is  to  drain  the  total 
financial  resources  of  the  Alliance  to  a  degree  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  local  gain. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  agricultural  policy  of  food- 
exporting  Allies  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general  military 
strategy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  wheat-field 
assumes  in  consequence  an  importance  of  startling  magnitude. 
It  has  become  the  key-position. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  produce  vastly  more, 
and  to  produce  at  a  much  lower  cost.  The  food-offensive 
plan  must  be  laid  out  with  the  same  scientific  precision  as  a 
military  offensive.  There  must  be  full  co-ordination  of 
objectives,  and  intelligent  control.  We  must  jettison,  once 
and  for  all,  the  haphazard  camouflage  with  which  real  estate 
in  the  past  sought  to  fill  up  vacant  territories.  We  must  put 
patriotism  in  production  upon  a  strict  business  basis,  in  the 
same  way  that  khaki-patriotism  has  been  organized  by 
conscription. 

F.  N.  Hales 


A  PORTRAIT 

A  close-lipped  man;  yea,  somewhat  saturnine; 

A  good  deal  of  Mephisto  in  his  air; 

A  red  Satanic  beard;  cropt,  scanty  hair; 
A  forehead  plowed  by  many  a  thoughtful  line ; 
A  Highland  accent  with  a  humorous  whine ; 

A  scholar's  stoop;  a  disconcerting  stare; 

Inclined  to  stoutness  (but  he  does  not  care) ; 
And  Highland  legs  to  prop  the  whole  design. 

A  far-known  name  for  Highland  courtesie; 
A  Highland  welcome  for  the  favoured  guest, 
Who  visits  him  within  his  Island  cell, 
Embowered  in  lush  potatoes,  wild  and  free. 
Mephisto — may  be! — to  advantage  drest, 
But  Mr.  Greatheart  underneath  the  shell. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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TN  these  days  of  high  prices — $14  flour  and '50c.  bacon,  for 
instance — the  words  "back  to  the  land"  have  a  magical 
sound,  as  if  the  mere  utterance  of  them  after  a  dismal  dinner- 
table  conversation  would  solve  the  problem  presented  by  the 
said  flour  and  bacon.  "Back  to  the  land"  is  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  present  dietary  problems  of  the  race  to  every 
one  except  the  man  who  has  been  there  recently.  He  knows 
that  it  is  easier  to  say  "back  to  the  land"  than  it  is  to  go  there, 
and  very  much  easier  than  to  stay  there,  except  under  certain 
happy  conditions  connected  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  cash  or 
credit  with  which  to  possess  himself,  and  to  keep  himself 
possessed,  of  cattle,  horses,  and  a  great  variety  of  essential — 
and  expensive — implements.  With  the  price  of  wheat  fixed 
above  the  two  dollar  mark  and  likely  to  remain  there  till  the 
war  is  won,  and  for  some  time  after,  and  other  products  at  a 
similar  level,  it  seems  a  good  proposition  to  present  to  discon- 
tented city-dwellers. 

There  is  more  involved  in  the  project  of  creating  a  tide 
of  migration  from  crowded  city  streets  to  the  green  fields  of 
the  open  country,  than  just  preparing  a  course,  in  the  hope 
that  a  stream  of  city  folk  will  perceive  that  they  are  doing, 
like  water  running  down  hill,  the  easy  thing,  and  that  the 
common  sense  policy  is  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  away 
from  the  congested  area  of  limited  scope  into  the  extensive 
opportunities  of,  say,  a  quarter-section  homestead.  If  what 
is  desired  is  merely  a  migration  from  a  place  where,  at  certain 
times,  people  are  not  very  greatly  needed  to  one  where  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  would 
be  more  easily  assured.  But  the  movement  of  population  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  country  folk  have  been  flowing  in  a  vast  tide 
from  the  open  fields  to  the  crowded  streets.     The  natural 
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course,  under  present  conditions,  appears  to  be  away  from 
the  land,  not  back  to  the  land.  Are  the  levels  to  be  disturbed 
by  some  huge  engine,  after  the  manner  of  a  school-boy  experi- 
menting with  a  syphon  constructed  out  of  a  rubber  tube  and 
two  glasses  partially  filled  with  water,  raising  and  lowering 
alternatively  the  glasses  to  prove  the  course  of  the  flow  of 
liquid  ?  If  the  movement  from  the  city  to  the  land  is  to  be 
a  natural  free  migration,  is  it  not  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  flow  of  population  in  the  other 
direction,  with  a  view  to  changing  the  conditions  so  that  they 
will  not  only  destroy  the  tendency  to  crowd  to  the  city  but 
actually  create  one  to  move  away  from  it  ? 

That  the  course  is  at,  present,  down  hill  to  the  city  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  trek  from  the  country  fields  to  the 
city  streets  did  not  set  in  seriously  until  about  1870  in  the 
United  States  and  somewhat  later  in  Canada.  The  six  cities 
in  the  United  States  of  over  eight  thousand  in  1800  had 
grown  to  over  five  hundred  in  the  century.  In  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  had  increased  by  about  fifty  per  cent.,  but  the 
number  of  cities  had  grown  by  ninety  per  cent.  In  Canada 
the  evidence  is  even  more  emphatic,  and  Canada  is  a  young 
country  whose  development  is  just  commencing  and  whose 
greatest  visible  resource  is  an  enormous  area  of  fertile  but 
unoccupied  land.  Canadians  face,  with  seven  millions  of 
people,  the  industrial  conditions  confronting  the  United  States 
when  her  population  was  seventy  millions;  and,  until  the 
coming  of  the  great  war,  the  stream  down  hill  had  been 
gathering  both  volume  and  speed.  So  important  did  this 
movement  appear  to  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Senate 
that  they  appointed  a  select  commission  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  rural  depletion,  and  made  the  discovery  that,  while 
the  rural  population  of  Canada  had  increased,  during  the  last 
census  period,  by  554,436,  all  of  this  increase  was  confined  to  the 
four  western  provinces  and  to  Quebec.  The  decrease  in  the 
rural  population  of  the  other  provinces  was  not  less  that 
74,959.     Ontario  alone  had  lost  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 
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her  rural  inhabitants,  and  New  Ontario  was  largely  settled 
during  that  period.  Nova  Scotia  lost  more  than  fourteen 
thousand,  Prince  Edward  Island  more  than  nine  thousand, 
and  New  Brunswick  more  than  three  hundred.  The  drift  is 
plainly  evident  in  the  older  sections  of  the  new  provinces  of 
the  west.  Even  on  the  prairies,  city  building  has  begun  in 
earnest.  With  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  third  largest  city  of  the  Dominion,  and  at 
least  nine  others  of  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
forty-ninth  parallel  is  not  a  dividing  line  in  this  respect.  It 
is  to  the  double  fact  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  cities,  and 
the  corresponding  decay  of  the  open  country,  that  both 
nations  owe  many  of  the  political  and  social  ills  which  have 
so  urgently  beset  them. 

This  migration  from  country  to  city  has  not  only  lowered 
the  number  of  people  living  on  the  farms,  but  it  has  resulted 
in  degeneracy  in  the  life  of  the  country,  which  has  produced 
stagnation  and  sterility  in  much  that  is  vital  in  the  best 
traditions  of  country  life.  A  concrete  example  has  been  given 
by  a  rural  investigator  in  Manitoba,  which  has  a  special 
interest  because  Manitoba  is  a  comparatively  new  community. 
A  survey  of  a  small  area,  twelve  square  miles,  chosen  for  no 
special  reason,  showed  that  of  twenty-two  farm  houses  only 
eight  were  occupied  by  owners,  four  by  tenants  with  families, 
three  by  unmarried  tenants  living  alone,  three  by  the  families 
of  hired  men  engaged  for  the  summer  only,  and  four  were 
empty.  Such  a  condition  indicates  not  only  depletion  but 
degeneracy.  Examination  of  country  life  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  makes  it  plain  that 
this  case  does  not  stand  alone,  that  in  all  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent there  is  something  wrong  with  the  life  of  the  open 
country. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  open  country  ?  The  fundamental 
cause  of  rural  depopulation  is,  of  course,  the  modern  industrial 
system,  which,  creating  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
factory,  has  brought  great  numbers  to  the  industrial  centres. 
The  large  factories  have  absorbed  or  starved  out  countless 
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numbers  of  little  shops,  and  the  improvement  in  farming 
machinery  has  increased  the  amount  of  work  one  man  can  do. 
Under  modern  conditions  a  measure  of  depletion  of  the  rural 
sections  is  inevitable.  There  are  other  causes,  of  a  secondary 
nature,  which  have  worked  together  to  create  an  unnatural 
speed  for  a  natural  movement.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  these  conditions,  which  have  started  the  country  folk  joy- 
riding to  the  city,  before  "back  to  the  land"  can  be  anything 
more  than  sounding  brass. 

Take  for  instance  the  whole  question  of  the  public  school 
education  in  the  country.  Speaking  of  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  whose  words 
must  always  be  received  with  respect,  has  said,  "if  this 
attraction — the  attraction  of  common  work  and  social  inter- 
course with  a  circle  of  friends — is  to  prevail  in  the  long  run 
over  the  lure  which  the  city  offers  to  eye  and  ear  and  pocket, 
there  must  be  a  change  in  rural  education.  At  present  country 
children  are  educated  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them 
into  the  town  .  .  .  The  education  given  to  rural  children 
has  been  invented  for  them  in  the  town,  and  it  not  only  bears 
no  relation  to  the  life  they  are  to  lead  but  actually  attracts 
them  to  a  town  career."  President  Roosevelt's  Commission 
declared  that  "everywhere  there  is  a  demand  that  education 
have  relation  to  living,  that  the  schools  should  express  the 
daily  life,  and  that  in  rural  districts  they  should  educate  by 
means  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  subjects.  It  is  recognized 
that  all  difficulties  resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of 
education."  The  President  demanded  a  new  kind  of  school 
in  which  the  children  shall  "prepare  for  country  life,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  mainly  for  town  life."  For  Canada,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Commission, 
has  said,  "the  system  of  education  in  the  country  schools  is 
not  of  the  sort  that  prepares  young  people  to  live  in  the 
country  with  advantage."  The  common  school  of  both 
nations  directs  the  country  youth  to  the  university  and  the 
teaching  profession,  and  does  not — to  use  a  country  phrase — 
"head  him"  for  the  farm. 
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A  more  important  condition  is  that  of  the  barrenness  and 
sterility  of  the  social  life  of  many  country  communities,  which 
has  made  existence  there  intolerable  for  their  young  men  and 
women.  The  "gas-light  theory,"  as  it  is  called  derisively  by 
those  who  account  for  the  cityward  movement  entirely  by 
economic  causes,  the  theory  that  young  folk  flock  to  the  city 
streets  as  moths  to  the  candle,  does  account  for  much  of 
the  unrest.  Who  can  expect  a  group  of  high-spirited  and 
ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
country  district  ?  With  half  the  farms  occupied  by  people 
not  there  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  their  neighbours 
— if  they  happen  to  have  any  inclination  to  social  activity, 
which  is  seldom  the  case — and  the  other  half  shorn  of  their 
young  men  and  women,  their  places  taken  by  hired  men  and 
women,  the  necessary  avenues  for  normal  social  life  are,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  limited.  The  motor  car  and  the 
rural  telephone  have  together  produced  the  long-distance 
farmer,  who  moves  into  the  neighbouring  town  and  manages 
his  farm  through  a  foreman.  This  meets  his  need  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  but  only  aggravates  the  case  of  his  neigh- 
bour who  cannot  follow  him  to  town,  and  who  still  cherishes 
the  old-fashioned  notion  of  country  life  with  its  spacious 
homes,  open  hospitality,  neighbourly  neighbours,  independent 
of  towns  and  all  their  follies.  This  brings  to  mind  a  sentence 
from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  r"  Next  to  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  rural  com- 
munity is  absentee  landlordism."  However  much  the  gas-light 
theory  may  be  derided,  so  long  as  the  race  continues  to  popu- 
late the  earth  with  young  social  animals,  they  will  only  remain 
in  contentment  and  efficiency  where  there  is  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  their  social  instincts.  "Point 
out  a  young  man  in  this  neighbourhood  whom  a  nice  girl  would 
like  to  marry"  was  a  challenge  of  just  such  a  girl  in  a  badly 
run  down  district.  When  young  men  prefer  to  be  counter- 
jumpers  to  graingrowers,  and  young  women  rush  to  training 
classes  in  hospitals,  business  colleges,  and  normal  schools,  not, 
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so  they  say,  alone  for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  but  to  escape 
the  sheer  lonesomeness  of  a  sterile  country  life,  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  all  that  is  involved  in  "back  to  the  land." 

Even  more  important  among  the  forces  emptying  the  coun- 
try and  congesting  the  cities  are  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  under  which  the  farmer  works.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  long  hours  of  farm  labour,  which  are  rapidly  passing  away, 
giving  place  to  a  more  reasonable  day's  work,  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made.  The  Irishman  who,  on  his  first  night  at  a 
new  place,  declined  with  thanks  an  invitation  for  breakfast  at 
four  o'clock  A.M.,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  more  than  one  meal  in  the  evening,  had  a  real 
grievance.  But  the  ten-hour  day  is  beginning  to  prevail  in 
many  districts.  Careful  surveys  of  country  life  in  the  United 
States  establish  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion,  placed 
as  high  as  seventy  per  cent  by  some,  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Republic  are  not  making  money.  Taking  into  account  the 
interest  on  the  investment — a  very  heavy  investment  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  merchant  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
whose  goods  he  buys — a  reasonable  return  for  his  own  labour, 
it  may  be  said  that  under  ordinary  peace  conditions  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  was  economically  unprofitable.  How  many 
make  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  after 
making  a  moderate  allowance  for  their  own  salaries,  as 
business  managers  of  the  concern  ?  The  farmer  appears  to  be 
handicapped  from  three  different  directions.  There  is  first  of  all 
the  heavy  toll  levied  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  the  form  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  Western  Canada,  this 
has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  farmer  per 
year.  Added  to  this  is  the  cost  of  distributing  his  products 
to  the  people  who  use  them.  Mr.  James  S.  Brierley,  in  the 
University  Magazine  for  February,  1918,  quotes  a  report 
relating  to  one  year's  farm  production  in  the  United  States 
which  shows  that  the  farmer  receives  46.1  per  cent,  of  the 
consumer's  price  for  his  wares.  Mr.  Brierley  says,  "if 
Canadian  farmers  fare  no  better,  our  basic  industry  should  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  substantial  relief."     The  relief  has  not 
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yet  been  granted,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  long 
overdue.  Farmers  in  Saskatchewan  were  paying  nine  per 
cent,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  their  loans,  when  railroad  companies 
were  getting  money,  because  their  bonds  were  guaranteed  by 
Dominion  and  Provincial  governments,  for  less  than  live  per 
cent.  Relief  of  even  two  per  cent,  in  interest  diarges  would 
add  a  very  great  deal  to  the  stability  of  the  great  Canadian 
industry. 

Is  it  proposed  that  city  folk,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  business  of  farming  and  the  skilled  industry  of 
agriculture  has  been  acquired  from  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  or  a  six-weeks  holiday  with  country  cousins,  should, 
without  any  training  or  experience,  undertake  a  business  in 
which  persons  with  ability  and  experience  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed ?  In  these  days  of  specialized  industry  and  skilled  labour, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  succeed  at  the 
highly  specialized  business  of  farming  ?  A  successful  farmer 
is  a  mechanical  engineer,  a  scientific  agriculturalist,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  a  business  manager.  Why  should  it 
be  thought  that  the  principles  of  modern  commerce  and 
industry  can  be  abandoned  when  one  moves  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  country's  business  to  another?  Business  experi- 
ence and  scientific  training  are  not  more  necessary  in  any 
business  than  in  that  of  the  modern  farmer. 

If  one  has  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  agriculture 
education  and  a  parcel  of  land,  the  financial  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  movement  are  still  considerable.  Whatever  our 
forefathers  may  have  accomplished  with  simple  implements 
and  limited  means,  a  modern  farmer  cannot  make  way  without 
a  complete  outfit  of  implements  and  power,  and  with  the 
present  requirements  of  diversified  farming  an  almost  equal 
outlay  in  farm  stock.  Three  acres  and  a  cow  will  not  provide 
for  a  twentieth  century  family  in  Canada.  "Back  to  the 
land"  involves  not  only  persuading  people  to  leave  the  city 
for  the  country,  but  making  it  possible  for  them  to  remain 
there. 

John  A.  Cormie 
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"1XTE  had  dreamed  of  war;  now  we  lived  amidst  its  realities. 
*  We  had  often  read  of  battles;  now,  at  last,  we  fought 
them.  The  Oxford  don,  learned  in  the  latest  theory  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  gave  his  mind  to 
planning  a  trench  raid  which  should  be  better  than  the  other 
fellow's.  It  seemed  months  since  that  hot  sinny  afternoon 
in  August  when  we  marched  off  from  our  Surrey  parade 
ground  to  a  bourne  at  which  even  the  brigadier  could  only 
vaguely  guess.     So  much  had  happened  since  then ! 

In  reality,  it  was  only  a  fortnight,  but  already  we  had 
looked  upon  our  dead.  For  war  had  gripped  us  swiftly, 
pulling  off  his  mask  and  suddenly  disclosing  the  hideousness 
of  the  face  beneath.  One  night  upon  an  ancient  highway 
death  had  spoken  out  of  the  darkness — swiftly,  mercilessly, 
with  no  chance  of  retaliation.  Back  in  rest  billets  we  had 
counted  our  losses.  Strange  to  think  that  the  friend  who 
had  shared  your  blanket  upon  the  stone  floor  of  a  cellar  in 
Ypres  a  short  twenty  hours  ago  would  never  ask  for  anything 
again !    The  papers  were  right  then !     This  is  war ! 

Slowly,  half  dazedly,  the  battalion,  which  had  never 
moved  before  save  circumspectly  to  the  sound  of  whistle  or 
long  drawn-out  word  of  command,  adjusted  its  mind  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  flinty  stones  of  the  Belgian  roads  hurt 
its  feet  in  the  frequent  treks  from  one  night's  rest  to  another. 
This  is  war. 

But  the  sudden  hardships  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  novelty  of  it  all.  The  windmills,  the  Flemish 
farm  houses,  the  long  straight  roads  with  the  lofty  poplars  on 
either  side,  we  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before. 
Surely  the  horrors  of  which  we  had  read  must  be  far  removed 
from  these  quaint  towns  and  smiling  orchards.  One  would 
have  thought  so;  but  we  knew. 
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None  who  has  been  there  will  ever  forget  the  first  few 
days  at  the  front.  They  will  live  daily  in  the  memory  forever, 
vivid,  bright-hued  though  it  be  with  the  colour  of  blood  or 
of  the  scarlet  poppies  which  grow  in  the  fields  and  disused 
trenches  around  Ypres.  Looking  back,  they  seem  to  be  more 
than  half  of  one's  life.  Each  incident,  and  there  were  many 
such,  stands  out  clear-cut  in  cameo-like  relief. 

Do  you  remember,  0  my  friend,  that  reconnaissance  we 
made  together  the  first  time  we  were  in  the  trenches  ?  How 
you  stopped  to  talk  to  a  mere  General  while  I,  pushing  boldly 
past,  wandered  up  a  sap  ?  At  the  head  there  was  a  periscope 
and  through  it,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  friendly  N.C.O.,  I 
had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  enemy,  or  rather  of  the  enforced 
habitation  thereof.  Then,  in  answer  to  my  low  call,  you 
sped  the  General  on  his  way  in  peace  and  came  to  me,  stepping 
delicately  the  while  with  those  long  legs  of  yours  over  the 
interjacent  obstacles.  You  too  had  a  "look  see,"  and 
expressed  entire  contentment  with  the  view.  Did  the  thought 
cross  your  mind  that  perhaps  now  we  might  go  home  in 
peace  ?  Strange  to  think  now  of  the  fascination  held  by  the 
first  view  of  that  scarred  line  of  dirty  grey  soil  and  broken 
rusty  wire  for  those  eyes  which  were  to  close  forever  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  Somme ! 

One  knew  how  he  met  death  even  though  not  there  one- 
self.    There  had  been  an  incident  somewhat  similar  to  his. 

German  shells  falling  along  a  front  line  trench  in  Flanders, 
and  a  company  commander  who  rushes  out  of  his  dug-out  to 
see  that  his  men  are  safe.  Re-assured  on  this  point,  a  laugh 
and  a  joke  for  the  unique  fowl,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
chief  feature  of  a  marvellous  dinner,  flung  high  upon  the 
top  of  the  wrecked  company  kitchen.     Comedy. 

German  shells  dropping  along  a  front  line  trench  in 
Picardy.  A  company  commander  who  rushes  out  of  his  dug- 
out to  see  if  his  men  are  safe.  A  whizz-bang  pitches  right  at 
his  feet.    Tragedy. 

The  two  were  strangely  mixed  in  that  life,  as  in  this  war, 
but  through  them  both  there  run  the  same  grand  loyalty  and 
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devotion  to  duty.  He  lies  at  Contay;  the  most  gallant  soldier 
and  the  very  greatest  gentleman  whom  any  of  us  will  ever 
know. 

But  the  Somme  was  not  yet  for  us  and  new  faces  appeared 
from  England  to  take  the  places  of  the  old.  Fresh  friends  were 
made  and  old  ones  found  again.  Men  last  seen  in  Canada 
were  discovered  in  other  divisions  of  the  corps.  One  found 
again  the  regiment  which  he  had  left  at  Bermuda  upon  the 
ramparts  of  Ypres.  It  was  curious,  moreover,  to  see  how  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  some  came  more  and  more  to  the 
front  under  the  conditions  of  active  service.  Jones,  who  was 
darkly  reputed  to  be  something  of  a  poet  himself,  could 
always  be  trusted  to  produce  a  book  or  magazine  from  the 
depths  of  his  pack,  so  if  you  could  find  the  candle  you  need 
not  go  to  sleep  too  soon.  How  convenient  again  of  Patterson 
to  always  carry  around  with  him  more  kit  than  he  could 
ever  possibly  need  even  for  a  second  hundred  years'  war,  so 
that  a  lost  trench  coat  could  always  be  replenished  from  his 
ample  store! 

Over  it  all  was  an  atmosphere  of  fellowship  and  open-air 
health.  Some  there  were,  however,  who  were  fit  neither 
physically  nor  spiritually  to  be  members  of  the  British  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  Useless  to  expect  to  command  others 
when  one  cannot  command  oneself.  These,  however,  did  not 
last  long. 

For  the  younger  ones  among  us  the  novelty  of  the  life 
was  its  great  attraction — even  though  they  did  not  phrase  it 
to  themselves  thus.  There  was  so  much  that  was  new  to  be 
done  and  seen.  Even  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  took  on  a 
fresh  colour  of  romance  from  the  new  surroundings. 

Life  in  the  back  areas  behind  the  trenches  and  on  the  lines 
of  communication  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  depicted 
in  the  novels  of  Stanley  Weyman  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
The  solitary  cavalier  riding  on  duty  through  the  sunny  land  of 
France  comes  at  evening  to  some  ancient  town.  He  rides  at 
sunset  through  the  gate-way  and  at  dusk  of  the  short  wintry 
day  reaches  his  lodging  in  some  inn.     His  horse  is  stabled  in 
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the  court-yard  along  with  others.  Then  dinner  in  the  long 
low  wainscoted  salle-a-manger,  the  light  of  the  candles  reflected 
from  the  keen  ruddy  faces  of  the  diners,  officers  from  perhaps 
twenty  different  regiments.  Then  a  night's  sound  sleep  in 
bed.  Up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  ride  off  after  a  light 
breakfast.  So  rode  d'Artagnan  when  he  was' here!  Then 
the  bustle,  confusion  and  excitement  of  it  all;  the  sights  to  be 
seen  on  the  roads !  Imagine  the  quiet  of  some  little  Flemish 
village  behind  the  line  broken  by  the  blare  of  a  military  band, 
all  the  remaining  inhabitants  turning  out  to  see  an  Ontario 
battalion  marching  through  to  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise. 

The  regular  soldier  took  a  quiet  professional  joy  in  seeing 
all  the  paraphernalia  and  frillings  of  war  laid  out  for  his 
inspection  on  a  scale  previously  undreamed  of. 

All  this  may  be  the  lighter  and  brighter  side  of  war,  but 
the  ability  to  appreciate  its  picturesqueness  goes  far  to  sustain 
us  when  confronted  with  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield. 

But  it  is  the  other  memories  that  will  dwell  with  most  of 
us  forever.  Memories  of  friends  whom  we  were  never  to  see 
again,  though  unwittingly  we  bade  farewell  to  them  casually, 
as  if  for  an  afternoon.  It  is  of  the  boys  who  will  never  come 
marching  home  that  those  of  us  who  survive  will  always 
think,  whenever  in  the  happy  years  to  come  the  great  war  is 
mentioned — the  boys  who  have  "gone  West;"  further  West 
than  Canada.  God  grant  that  they  have  reached  those 
western  isles,  the  islands  of  the  blest. 

The  death  of  battalions  at  the  front  is,  however,  worse 
even  than  that  of  individuals,  to  those  who  survive.  There 
were  two  battalions  in  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  which  went 
up  the  slope  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  on  the  9th  of  April,  1917, 
with  the  knowledge  that  what  might  be  left  of  them  when  the 
day  was  over  would  be  broken  up  to  make  room  for  fresh 
units  from  Canada.  Theirs  was  an  austere  devotion  like 
unto  despair. 

Such  things  are  not  conducive  to  that  esprit-de-corps 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  military  organization.  It  is 
treachery  to  the  memory  of  these  young  heroes  whose  bodies, 
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clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  they  loved  so  well  and  for 
which  they  died  so  gloriously,  lie  far  within  the  German  lines. 
You  know  the  story  of  Kipling's  and  the  pity  felt  by  the 
Sikhs  for  the  sahib  who,  though  a  soldier,  was  without  a 
regiment.  What  shall  they  answer  in  Valhalla  when  asked 
the  name  and  number  of  the  regiment  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives  so  gladly  ?  We  who  survive  feel  that  the  strongest 
link  with  our  dead  is  broken  in  our  hand.  For  we  are  all  that 
is  left  of  the  Lost  Legion  and  we  are  scattered  throughout 
the  army — the  one  not  witting  where  the  others  are. 

We  are  bound  together,  however,  by  the  fine  cord  of 
memory,  for  together  we  first  entered  upon  the  great  adven- 
ture.    And  what  memories  they  are ! 

For  the  Lost  Legion  before  it  disappeared  from  the  Army 
List  had  served  in  each  of  the  three  great  theatres  of  war  of 
the  Canadian  Corps,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  the  Artois.  We 
can  remember  together  Ypres  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight 
like  a  dead  city  of  romance,  and  the  quaint  Flemish  country- 
side known  equally  to  our  forefathers  in  the  days  "quand 
Malbrouck  s'en  va-t  a  guerre." 

Together  we  marched  down  to  the  Somme  and  saw  from 
afar  the  great  golden  Virgin  of  Albert  which  stiH  stands  bent, 
but  not  broken,  above  the  plain  of  Picardy.  To  some  of  us 
the  greatest  contrast  our  lives  have  yet  furnished  has  been 
to  pass  in  a  single  day  out  of  the  noise  and  fury  of  the  battle 
of  the  Somme  to  the  majestic,  mediaeval  peace  and  quiet  of 
Amiens  cathedral,  set  in  its  quaint  old  square. 

Then  the  winter  shut  down  on  the  armies  and  for  long 
we  saw  no  further  than  the  Vimy  Ridge.  Bleak  and  grim  it 
lay  across  our  path  through  the  long  months  of  snow  and 
rain — limiting  the  vision  of  those  who  cli  ng  like  ants  to  its 
side,  to  a  few  yards.  Bleak  and  hostile  it  looked  in  the  grip 
of  an  iron  frost,  but  when  the  snow  fell  it  grew  strangely 
familiar  to  Canadian  eyes.  Then  the  spring  came.  The 
barrier  was  broken  and  we  emerged  upon  the  promised  land. 

To-day,  in  June,  the  writer  came  back  from  the  trenches 
across  the  Vimy  Ridge.     It  is  a  beautiful  summer's  day.     In 
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La  Folie  wood  the  birds  are  singing  and  the  grass  is  dotted 
with  flowers,  red,  white,  and  blue.  Bright-winged  insects 
fly  past  one's  head.  Only  occasionally  does  a  shell  now  burst 
on  that  ground  once  daily  so  rent  and  riven. 

Pausing  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  one  has  a  view  of  the 
whole  theatre  of  the  surrounding  war — of  the' rolling  plains 
of  Douay  scarred  with  the  white  chalk  seams  of  the  trenches 
of  the  opposing  armies.  In  the  distance  Lens  and  Avion  are 
burning.     Here  is  peace,  and  birds  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  view  which  few  of  the  Lost  Legion  have  ever 
seen  though  may  of  them  died  to  realize  it. 

As  I  came  back  I  thought  of  these,  of  our  Bayard — our 
knight  "sans  peur  et  sans  reproche"  who  sleeps  by  the 
Somme;  of  the  gallant  boy  who  fell  here  gloriously  leading 
his  men  that  bleak  February  day ;  of  many  others. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  all  around  me,  that 
once  more  I  marched  in  the  midst  of  the  legion  that  was  lost. 
And  I  knew  that  all  was  well,  that  such  a  legion  could  not  be 
lost  for  ever,  and  that  somewhere,  sometime,  perhaps  beyond 
the  sunset  and  stars,  the  "Assembly"  will  surely  sound  for  us 
again. 

W.  G.  Peterson 


MAKING  THE  BOUNDARY 
ESCAPES  OF  A  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONIST  IN  1905 

"pAUL  ROZVI  POLE"— "The  Man  who  is  as  the  Wind 
in  the  Fields" — under  this  pseudonym  the  nationalistic 
poet,  Paul  Crath,  B.A.  (now  a  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada),  helped  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  present 
revolution  in  Russia.  His  was  the  hope  and  momentary 
triumph  of  1905;  the  realization  of  bitter  failure;  although 
the  work  was  not  in  vain,  for  many  reforms  were  carried  out 
owing  to  the  inception  of  such  a  revolt. 

The  peasants  sang  his  songs  before  him,  not  knowing 
him  as  the  author.  So  well  was  the  secret  kept  that  he  bade 
fair  to  become  a  national  tradition:  "If  we  have  no  great 
Hetmans  now,"  said  a  peasant  to  a  gathering  addressed  by 
Crath  himself,  "Nalivaiko  returns  to  us  in  Rozvi  Pole." 

Of  noble  descent  on  his  mother's  side,  and  with  wealth 
and  large  estates  to  be  inherited  from  his  father — who  held 
the  high  official  position  of  Agrinom,  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  for  the  South — with  uncles  generals  in  the  Russian 
army,  the  boy  Paul  Crath  was  the  subject  of  secret  fears 
when  his  parents  took  counsel  together.  They  had  had  revo- 
lutionary sympathies  long  before,  in  the  seventies,  but  when 
there  was  no  more  hope  they  had  accepted  conditions  and 
had  tried  to  lift  Russia  out  of  the  slough,  only  by  way  of  devel- 
oping the  agrarian  population. 

"We  must  keep  Paulo  from  the  whirlpool  that  so  nearly 
sucked  us  down;  we  will  not  teach  him  Ukrainian;  he  must 
speak  only  Russian.  Let  us  give  him  plenty  of  English  and 
French  books,  Dickens,  Jules  Verne,  Scott,  Zola,  but  we  will 
see  to  it  that  no  volume  of  Shevchenko  is  ever  in  his  hands." 

So,  like  the  little  princess  of  the  fairy  tale,  they  hedged 
him  round  from  what  was  verily  a  danger.  "I  was  six  before 
I  knew  a  word  of  Ruthenian,"  said  Mr.  Crath  to  the  writer. 
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"And  I  forgot  what  little  I  knew  when  I  studied  Russian  in 
its  place  in  school.  At  twelve  I  found  a  book  written  by  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  great  national  poet  of  the  Ukraine.  I  did 
not  understand  it.  My  uncle  Dmitri,  a  man  of  radical  sym- 
pathies, would  sometimes  call  me  to  him,  as  a  little  fellow,  take 
me  in  his  arms  and  sing  what  seemed  to  me  a  wonderful 
song — a  chant  of  prairies  and  rivers,  mountains  and  high 
grave-hills.  There  I  first  knew  Ukraine  in  song,  but  I  thought 
it  was  a  beautiful,  legendary,  far-away  country.  I  never 
dreamt  that  I  was  myself  living  in  this  poetic  land.  Later 
on  again  I  found  Shevchenko  and — my  song !  And  it  was  of 
1  mine  own  people'  that  he  wrote.  His  spirit  thrilled  me, 
and  I  wondered  how  I,  too,  might  fan  the  latent  fires.  Some 
time  after,  my  cousin  Waldemar,  a  youth  of  my  own  age, 
joined  me  at  the  Gymnasium.  There  was  one  boy  there 
who  always  in  our  play  wanted  to  be  'Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,' 
and  I  always  vigorously  disputed  with  him  the  title.  "  You  are 
not  very  brave,  you  look  too  much  like  a  woman,"  I  cried. 
My  cousin  upheld  me.     "  Paul  is  the  only  one  for  a  Hetman." 

"  Later,  in  the  grim  world  of  realities,  I  felt  myself  like 
one  walking  in  a  dream — the  people  were  ignorant,  dull,  and 
heavy;  it  was  as  if  I  were  in  the  Sleeping  Kingdom  of  the 
fairy  story. 

"At  sixteen,  I  wrote  my  first  poems  in  the  Ukrainian 
language.  In  1902  the  Revolutionary  Ukrainian  party  was 
organized;  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  University  students. 
One  of  our  leaders  in  Lubni  was  Nicholas  Porsch ;  he  converted 
me  to  his  way  of  thinking.  It  was  verily  a  re-birth.  Now  I 
had  found  the  way. 

"From  my  father's  estate  and  private  purse  I  obtained 
money  for  the  Cause,  though  it  was  given  me  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  did  much  preparatory  work  for  the  Revolution, 
distributing  pamphlets  as  I  rode  by  night  over  the  country- 
side. The  police  knew  me  to  be  a  Nationalist,  but  did  not 
believe  me  to  be  a  Revolutionist.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I 
heard  everywhere  the  songs  of  "The  Man-who-was-as-the- 
Wind-in-the-Fields."     They   were   sung  in   many   districts, 
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and  I  was  often  thrilled  to  hear  them  far  afield.  My  revolu- 
tionary poems  were  also  published  at  this  time  and  dis- 
tributed secretly. 

"When  I  left  the  Gymnasium  various  students'  revolts 
prevented  my  more  than  temporary  attendance  at  the 
universities  of  Kiev  and  Warsaw.  On  my  return  home,  my 
father  said:  'Paul,  my  son,  you  were  born  years  before  your 
time.    Go  to  America;   learn  what  life  means.' 

"But  life  soon  taught  me.  The  Russo-Japanese  war 
caught  me  in  its  net.  Every  university  student  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  just  one  year.  After  four  months,  before 
Mukden,  I  was  wounded,  and  so  my  forced  service  for  the 
Czar  ended.  The  Revolution  was  almost  ripe.  In  the 
Poltava  Government  I  organized  night  attacks  on  the  estates 
of  nobles,  and  on  detachments  of  police.  Dragoons,  Cossacks, 
and  Infantry  sought  us  high  and  low,  but  we  were  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  peasants  around  us,  and  they  were 
loyal  fellows.  After  a  time  the  police  even  feared  to  look  for 
me,  for  the  whisper  was  everywhere  that  I  was  a  'swamp- 
devil.'  This  was  because  in  the  daytime  I  slept  in  marshes, 
where  people  were  afraid  to  venture,  and  by  night  I  crept 
forth,  suddenly  appearing  from  nowhere.  'No  bullet  can 
kill  such  a  one,'  they  cried.  Later  the  Government  put  a 
price  of  a  thousand  roubles  on  my  head. 

"Soon  fever  attacked  me  and  I  knew  I  must  leave  my 
lair  if  I  would  live.  The  nearest  hospital  was  in  Kiev.  Then, 
too,  we  needed  cartridges,  and  I  had  to  send  my  men  a  leader 
in  my  place.  Four  of  us  set  out  one  day,  taking  the  open 
steppe;  and  it  was  one  of  these  who,  learning  of  the  ransom 
offered,  sought  to  betray  me.  I  escaped  for  the  time,  but 
later  was  arrested.  I  became  very  ill,  lying  as  I  was  on  planks 
in  a  wet  cellar,  my  prison-house.  But  the  police  chief  was 
my  father's  old  friend.  '  Well,  Paul,'  he  cried,  '  better  one 
cut  off  my  head  than  that  I  should  see  you  such  a  terrible 
fellow  as  they  say  you  are.'  'Dear  Wasyl  Wasylitch,'  I 
made  answer,  'it  is  all  a  mistake.  You  think  I  killed  a  great 
lord  ?     Not  so.     It  is  near  Christmas,  I  would  see  my  mother 
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and  I  am  a  sick  man,  as  you  see.  Send  for  my  father  and  let 
me  go  home.'  My  appeal  saved  me;  my  father  came  and 
knew  his  son  as  Rozvi  Pole. 

"He  was  able  to  take  me  home.  Later  the  Revolution 
broke  out  afresh.  The  peasants  again  thought  me  a  devil, 
since  I  had  escaped  such  a  net.  But  I  knew  it  was  no  longer 
safe  for  me  to  remain  in  my  father's  house.  A  high  Govern- 
ment official,  who  had  before  tried  to  befriend  me,  hid  me 
so  securely  in  his  home  that  no  one  but  himself  knew  where 
I  was.  But  after  three  or  four  days  he  told  me  he  was  afraid 
to  harbour  me  longer. 

"Then  I  sent  for  my  coachman,  a  trusty  fellow,  a  man 
who  loved  me.  He  brought  with  him  a  fine,  heavy  sheep- 
skin coat  with  a  collar  reaching  over  my  ears  and  buttoning 
over  the  mouth.  There  were  two  rings  of  soldiers  guarding 
the  town — but  we  had  a  race-horse  in  the  handsome  phaeton, 
and  we  were  desperate.  The  road  went  downhill  to  the  rail- 
way embankment,  which  was  guarded  by  two  pickets  of 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side. 

"Half-way  down  the  decline  my  companion  turned  and 
said :  'Well,  Paulo,  to  live  or  to  die  now.  Goodbye  in  either  case. ' 
Then  he  made  the  reins  into  a  hard  ball  and  struck  the  horse 
on  its  flanks.  Crazed,  she  ran  full  tilt  for  the  picket,  the 
coachman  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  'Help,  help,  stop 
her!'  The  picket  sprawled  this  way  and  that— the  second 
picket  was  even  worse — and  we  had  passed. 

"I  walked  on  to  the  nearest  town  where  lived  a  woman 
of  revolutionary  sympathies,  a  Mrs.  Prendel.  She,  ardent 
in  her  hopes  for  her  country,  helped  me  there  to  organize  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  Still,  though  fearful  of  failure,  we  would 
make  one  more  effort.  'Finish  the  work,'  was  our  one  thought. 
At  Krilov  we  roused  the  people,  and  there  was  bloodshed.  Then 
I  went  to  Kiev  to  get  one  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite,  and 
found  it  had  been  removed  by  some  one  unknown.  There 
I  was  called  all  manner  of  ill  names.  The  Revolution  had 
failed,  and   I,  one  of  its  prophets,  was  without  honour.     I 
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worked  successfully  to  get  some  of  our  boys  freed,  but  going 
back  to  Krilov  found  I  had  no  dragoons,  found  no  fellow- 
woman  to  aid  me — Mrs.  Prendel's  house  was  in  ruins. 

"Garbed  as  a  peasant,  I  walked  fifteen  miles  back  to 
my  home,  defeated,  but  not  despairing.  A  railway  passed 
the  estate,  and  there  was  a  station  on  our  grounds.  At  ten 
that  night  my  sister  and  I  boarded  the  train.  She  bought 
first-class  tickets.  I  lay  down,  covered  myself  with  blankets, 
but  I  was  not  disturbed.  Gendarmes — stupid  creatures- 
searched  all  the  other  compartments,  but  they  never  dreamed 
that  a  fugitive  would  travel  in  luxury.  So  to  Kiev  and  thence 
to  Odessa.  And  sinister  enough  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze, 
for  at  all  the  chief  stations  en  route  on  every  telegraph  pole 
hung  a  lifeless  body.  Mostly,  as  I  learned,  these  were  former 
railway  officials. 

"It  was  not  money,  not  presence  of  mind,  that  saved 
me  when  I  had  been  hiding  in  Odessa  for  three  weeks.  My 
Austrian  passport,  on  which  I  had  been  relying,  had  been  taken 
to  save  some  one  else,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  city 
to  give  me  shelter  at  night  For  in  the  old  Russia  one  must 
have  a  passport  before  a  bed  could  be  obtained  in  any  hotel 
or  lodging-place.  Night  after  night  I  crept  shivering  into 
bath-houses  by  the  sea,  for  cramped  and  fitful  slumber.  By 
day  I  dozed  on  the  seats  in  the  park.  With  any  kind  of  a 
passport  I  could  have  fooled  some  one,  but  with  none  I  was 
helpless.  My  wound  in  the  chest,  given  me  in  a  night  attack 
on  a  lord's  house,  was  by  no  means  healed.  The  thought 
of  death  became  almost  a  happy  one.  Anything  was  better 
than  the  purgatory  in  which  I  was  living.  '  I  will  give  myself 
up  to  the  police,'  I  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day. 
'  What  is  the  use  of  existing  this  way  ? '  So  thinking,  I  turned 
my  steps  to  the  police  station — some  one  called  to  me  by  name 
and  I  recognized  Miss  Stetjenka.  She  had  lived  in  my  old 
home — Lubni.  Her  father,  a  physician,  was  revolutionary 
in  sympathy  (he  was,  by  the  way,  a  leader  in  this,  the  last 
Revolution).  She,  like  an  angel  met  on  the  road  to  death, 
led  me  to  her  father's  home;  and  he  put  me  to  bed,  fed,  nursed, 
clothed  me,  and  set  me  on  the  last  stage  of  my  journey. 
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"Just  a  word,  perhaps,  of  some  of  my  crossings  of  the 
boundary  during  these  perilous  days.  At  one  time  between 
Lemberg  and  Kiev  there  was  but  one  line  left  whereby  revolu- 
tionists might  make  their  escape,  and  there  was  first  the 
boundary  to  make  and  pass.  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  in  a 
restaurant,  the  worst  place  imaginable,  filled  with  detectives. 
My  passport  on  this  occasion  had  been  accepted,  but  I  was 
still  in  danger.  I  ordered  wine,  the  best  of  everything,  until 
the  table  before  me  was  half  covered.  And  after  that  a  meal 
in  keeping  with  my  supposed  lordly  station.  How  affronted 
was  I  over  a  bit  of  burnt  onion — immediately  ordering  the 
removal  of  such  an  insult  to  my  aristocratic  taste.  While 
I  kept  butler  and  waiters  dancing  attendance  on  me,  I  watched 
with  a  sick  feeling  of  suspense  a  fellow  masquerader,  a  woman, 
evidently  new  at  the  game  of  carrying  off  a  false  passport. 
She  was  so  nervous  when  a  gendarme  interrogated  her  that 
she  first  attracted  my  notice;  then  she  shrunk  into  a  corner 
and  sat  in  who  knows  what  silent  torture.  And  soon  the 
fearful  menace  was  at  her  throat:  'Madame  SolnikoftV  She 
jumped  as  she  heard  her  real  name  pronounced  and  mur- 
mured half  audibly  '  Yes ! '  '  Then  why  have  you  the  passport 

of  Madame  U V  and  they  led  her  away.     I  who  sat  eating 

and  drinking  like  a  lord,  with  death  at  my  elbow  whispering 
'And  what  next  V  drank  one  more  glass — '  To  the  health  of 
Madame  Solnikoff,  my  sister.' 

"Sometimes  it  was  not  so  tragic.  On  one  of  my  crossings 
of  the  boundary,  I  escaped  in  a  boat  from  Kiev  and  went  to 
Katerinoslav,  and  later  to  Petrograd.  There  was  then  the 
cheap  '  cabby '  in  the  city  whom  one  could  hire,  and  there  was 
also  a  cabman  of  another  class,  who  expected  five  dollars  a 
trip  and  whose  horses  were  like  racing  steeds.  I  picked  such 
a  man  and  such  a  horse  and  ordered  him  to  drive,  early  that 
morning,  to  the  Finland  station.  Arriving  there,  I  saw  two 
gendarmes  on  guard,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Like  a 
rain  of  silver  there  fell  on  the  snow  a  handful  of  coins,  and  the 
cabman  sprawled  on  the  ground  to  pick  up  the  largesse. 
In  the  glory  of  such  generosity  I  passed  the  guard  and  looked 
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about  for  a  porter.  It  would  never  do  for  me,  so  great  a 
personage,  to  carry  my  own  small  bag  and  hatbox.  I  beckoned 
to  the  gendarmes.  Something  in  my  voice  commanded  them, 
some  more  than  hint  of  good  money  to  be  had  bent  their 
backs.  I  bought  my  ticket  and  they  carried  my  baggage 
on  the  train,  where  my  silver  flashed  again  into  waiting  hands. 
But  when  I  passed  the  boundary — yes,  it  was  a  relief  for  sure 
to  be  Paul  Crath,  a  revolutionist,  fleeing  from  Russia  and  safe 
for  the  moment. 

"It  was  not  money  that  saved  my  life  on  that  other 
journey  when  I  had  dyed  my  hair  to  suit  my  false  passport. 
The  latter  was  carefully  inspected,  and  I  was  allowed  to  take 
my  place  on  the  train.  I  sat  next  a  little  Jew.  Suddenly 
I  felt  the  searching  gaze  of  a  gendarme  who  was  watching 
me  from  the  front  of  the  car.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied.  At 
the  same  time  the  little  Jew  whispered  '  The  guard  suspects — 
he's  watching  you — don't  look  at  him.' 

"If  I  but  lifted  my  eyes  to  return  his  gaze  I  was  lost — 
I  knew  it —  and  I  felt  too,  that  in  another  second  I  must  look, 
the  dreadful  fascination  was  too  great.  Then,  with  a  sigh, 
I  turned  myself  to  stone — I  leant  back  against  the  seat  as  if 
exhausted  by  fatigue  or  illness,  and  the  danger  for  me  was 
past." 

Florence  Randal  Livesay. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

"^["O  event  in  1917  surprised  the  world  so  much  as  the 
Russian  Revolution.  The  so-called  revolutionists  did 
not  expect  it,  and  when  it  came  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it — a  fact  which  explains  in  part  its  unsteady  course 
ever  since.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  What  happened  is  simply  this.  The  soldiers  in  the  capital 
refused  to  shoot  on  the  people.  Astonished  and  frightened  by 
such  disobedience,  the  authorities  abdicated  their  power. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  tell  what  happened 
to  the  army  at  Petrograd,  to  the  Duma,  and  to  the  Tsar. 

THE   ARMY. 

To  understand  what  took  place  in  the  army  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  story  of  the  Preobrazhentsi.  At  Petrograd 
this  regiment  is  stationed  in  two  different  barracks,  one  is 
called  the  Tavricheski  and  the  other  the  Millionnaia.  In  the 
first  mentioned  the  soldiers  acted  without  the  officers,  and  in 
the  last  with  the  officers. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  10,  a  telephone  call  was  sent 
to  the  Tavricheski  barracks  asking  that  several  companies 
should  hold  themselves  ready  for  duty.  Ammunition  was 
distributed,  but  it  was  understood* among  the  soldiers  that 
it  was  not  to  be  used.  Fortunately  for  the  men  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  fire  either  on  that  day  or  on  the  next; 
they  were  nevertheless  nervous  over  the  situation,  for  fear 
they  might  be  ordered  to  do  so.  Early  Monday  morning,  as 
the  soldiers  were  drilling,  the  Volyntsi — the  men  who  had 
killed  their  officers  an  hour  or  so  before — appeared,  and  after 


Note — As  adding  interest  and  significance  to  the  present  article  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  author,  Professor  F.  A.  Golder  of  Washington  State  University,  was  resident 
in  Petrograd  during  March  1917,  and  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Russia  possessed 
exceptional  means  of  collecting  authentic  information. — Ed. 
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much  persuasion  won  the  Preobrazhentsi  over  to  the  side  of 
the  "people."  By  that  time  another  regiment,  the  Litovski, 
quartered  alongside,  also  came  over  on  the  side  of  the  Volyntsi. 
The  three  joined  forces  and  started  out  to  get  others  on  their 
side.  It  was  up  to  them — either  they  had  to  succeed  or  they 
were  lost.  On  their  march  they  attacked  police  stations, 
destroyed  the  furniture,  burned  the  papers,  roughly  handled 
the  police  when  found,  seized  the  arsenal,  divided  some  30,000 
revolvers  and  40,000  rifles  among  the  mob,  opened  prison 
doors  and  let  out  the  political  prisoners  as  well  as  the  murderers 
and  thieves,  burned  the  court-houses  with  all  the  important 
papers.  Two  of  the  regiments  they  visited  were  not  very 
eager  to  come  over  to  their  side,  and  as  a  result  there  was 
some  shooting,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  soldiers. 
In  crossing  the  Liteiny  bridge  they  were  fired  upon  from  a 
machine  gun  and  a  number  dropped.  Before  the  day  was 
over  they  marched,  without  their  officers,  to  the  Duma  to 
offer  their  allegiance. 

The  case  of  the  Preobrazhentsi,  who  were  quartered  in 
the  Millionnaia  barracks,  was  a  little  different.  On  Friday 
several  companies  were  stationed,  in  charge  of  Captain  Skrip- 
itsin,  to  guard  one  of  the  bridges  leading  to  the  Winter  Palace. 
When  the  crowd  came  to  the  bridge  the  officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  them  in  friendly  conversation,  joked  with  them,  and 
begged  them  to  move  on.  The  crowd  took  it  good-naturedly, 
cheered  the  soldiers,  and  went  on.  Towards  evening  another 
mob  came  that  way.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  colonel  of 
police  with  his  men  appeared  and  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
soldiers,  and,  as  the  crowd  approached,  he  gave  the  order  to 
charge.  Seeing  this,  Skripitsin  went  up  to  him  and  requested 
that  he  should  at  once  remove  his  men.  The  colonel  became 
enraged.  "  What  ?  I  should  move  my  men !  On  the  contrary, 
you  should  support  me — you  should  shoot.  I  order  you  to 
shoot."  "The  first  shot  that  is  fired,"  said  the  captain, 
"will  go  through  your  head,"  and  turned  from  him.  This 
was  enough  for  the  colonel;  he  left  the  spot  and  reported  to 
the  chief  of  police.     On  Saturday  and  Sunday  these  soldiers 
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were  also  on  guard  duty,  and  handled  the  crowd  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  On  Monday  morning  several  companies  were 
again  called  out  to  do  guard  duty.  About  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  it  became  known  that  many  regiments 
had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  people,  the  officers  held  a 
meeting  to  decide  what  course  they  should  pursue.  Captain 
Skripitsin  proposed  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
army  organized  and  in  condition  to  render  assistance  in  case 
of  need.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  officers  should 
take  their  men  out  on  the  Winter  Palace  Square  and  invite 
other  regiments  to  join  them  there.  This  was  done,  and 
1,500  soldiers,  headed  by  their  officers,  marched  out  to  the 
palace.  Three  of  the  officers  requisitioned  an  automobile 
and  rode  off  to  the  different  barracks  to  lay  their  plans  before 
the  other  regiments.  Their  proposal  was  warmly  seconded, 
and  soon  one  regiment  after  another  reported  there.  In  the 
meantime,  Captain  Skripitsin  decided  to  go  to  the  chief  of 
police,  Khabalov,  and  persuade  him  to  call  in  his  men,  who 
were  still  shooting  with  machine  guns  from  tops  of  houses. 
The  poor  gendarmes  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
streets.  They  had  been  for  several  days  in  their  hiding  places 
with  orders  to  shoot,  and  were  therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the 
new  condition  of  affairs.  On  entering  the  cabinet  of  the  chief 
of  police,  Skripitsin  noticed  a  number  of  police  officers  of  high 
rank,  pale,  frightened,  nervous,  and  bewildered,  sitting  around. 
Khabalov,  when  he  saw  him,  shouted  out,  "  Listen !  it  is  neces- 
sary to  act  with  firmness."  "The  soldiers  will  not  shoot," 
said  Skripitsin.  " Will  not  shoot ?  Order  them  to  shoot!" 
thundered  Khabalov.  "On  the  contrary,  we  will  tell  them 
not  to  shoot,"  quietly  answered  Skripitsin. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Khabalov,  "I  arrest  you!" 

"You  may  do  as  you  like,"  replied  Skripitsin,  "but  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  you  so,  that  none 
of  us  will  fire  on  the  people.  To  quiet  them  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  just  concessions  and  not  to  fire  on  them.  This 
method  is  played  out." 
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Khabalov,  like  other  members  of  the  autocracy,  knew 
but  two  ways  of  treating  people — arresting  and  shooting  them 
— and  now  that  these  two  methods  were  no  longer  effective, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  turned  to  Skripitsin  for  advice. 
He  wished  to  know  what  he  should  do — whether  he  should 
notify  the  Minister  of  War  or  perhaps  even  the  Emperor. 
Skripitsin  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt  and  returned  to  the 
Winter  Palace  Square.  There  he  found  many  regiments  ready 
to  be  of  service  to  the  country  and  to  the  Government,  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  Government.  For  the  time  being  there  was 
little  for  them  to  do,  and  so  towards  evening  they  returned 
to  their  barracks.  When  the  Preobrazhentsi  were  once  more 
at  home,  the  higher  officers  had  a  meeting  to  determine  what 
to  do  next.  It  was  reported  that  members  of  the  Duma 
were  forming  a  Government,  and  the  question  was — Shall  the 
officers  stand  by  the  new  organization?  After  a  little  discus- 
sion it  was  decided  to  go  over  to  the  popular  cause,  and  this 
decision  was  told  to  the  petty  officers,  who  reported  it  to  the 
soldiers,  and  they  greeted  it  with  lusty  hurrahs. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  Grand  Duke  Kyrii  Vladimiro- 
vich,  pale  and  tired,  came  into  the  messroom  where  the 
officers  were  seated.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  conversa- 
tion, but  it  dragged;  finally  one  of  the  officers  stepped  up  to 
him  and  said:  "We  think  it  would  be  dishonourable  on  our  part 
if  we  did  not  tell  you  that  we  have  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Temporary  Government,  which  we  shall  from  now  on 
serve  honourably." 

"For  the  salvation  of  Russia  this  is  the  only  thing  to 
do/'  said  the  Grand  Duke;  "I  am  most  heartily  with  you  in 
this  .  .  .  We  pleaded,  we  prayed,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  To  what  sad  condition  have  they  brought  the  country !" 
There  was  nothing  more  that  they  could  say  to  one  another, 
so  the  Grand  Duke  went  home.  The  officers  tried  for  an  hour 
to  telephone  to  the  Duma  to  announce  the  stand  they  had 
taken,  and  to  ask  that  someone  in  authority  should  be  sent 
to  them  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  About  two  in  the  morning 
General  Engelhard,  appointed  an  hour  before  commander  of 
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the  city  forces,  made  his  appearance  to  thank  them  for  the 
stand  they  had  taken,  and  incidentally  to  tell  them  that  their 
attitude  finally  decided  Rozdianko  to  head  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Duma.  The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  the 
whole  regiment,  with  its  colours,  officers,  and  bands,  marched 
to  the  Duma  to  promise  their  loyalty  and  support  to  the 
new  Government.  On  the  way  they  were  cheered,  people 
wept  and  laughed,  waved  handkerchiefs,  threw  up  their  caps — 
the  army  was  now  the  army  of  the  people,  liberty  so  much 
longed  for  was  now  theirs.  When  the  regiment  came  to  the 
Duma  there  were  big-hearted  Rozdianko,  patriotic  Miliukov, 
and  eloquent  Kerenski  to  greet  and  to  thank  them.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Preobrazhentsi  and  the  part  they  played  in 
the  revolution,  and  with  some  minor  variations  it  is  the  story 
of  nearly  every  regiment  in  the  capital  except  the  Cossacks, 
who  remained  neutral  during  these  days  and  would  not  at 
first  come  out  on  the  side  of  either  party. 

THE    DUMA. 

At  the  same  time  the  Duma  began  an  attack  on  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general,  on  the  Ministers  in  particular,  and  even 
on  the  royal  family.  The  Imperial  Council,  usually  the  tool 
of  the  powers  that  be,  started  a  little  revolt  of  its  own.  Nearly 
every  department  of  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  either 
stupid,  inefficient,  or  corrupt  men,  and  they  blundered  and 
mismanaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  pick 
flaws  in  their  administration,  and  all  classes,  even  honest  Mon- 
archists and  extreme  Conservatives,  were  disgusted.  The 
cities  were  threatened  with  hunger,  the  armies  were  underfed, 
and  yet  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  did  not  grasp  the  situation, 
and  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  that  the  country  could 
not  be  fed  by  legislation  alone.  The  bitter  criticism  and  open 
denunciation  of  the  Government  were  talked  about  in  the 
streets,  and  undoubtedly  affected  the  events  that  followed. 
It  was  expected  that  the  boldest  members  of  the  Duma, 
such  as  Kerenski   and    Miliukov,    would    be   arrested;  but 
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nothing  was  done,  there  was  the  usual  vacillation.  When 
the  disorders  got  pretty  well  under  way,  that  is  by  Monday, 
March  12,  the  Empress  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
made  use  of  the  signed  blanks  left  by  the  Emperor  to 
dismiss  the  Duma.  But  it  was  too  late — that  body  refused 
to  be  dissolved  and  called  on  all  the  members  to  remain  at 
their  posts.  At  the  same  time  they  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  Rozdianko,  conservative  by  nature  and  weighed 
down  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  was  worried  no  less  than 
others.  It  was  difficult  to  get  him  to  make  an  open  and 
bold  stand  before  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  reported  that 
Chkheidze,  who  was  for  a  long  time  presiding  officer  of 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  went  about 
wringing  his  hands  and  saying,  " All  is  lost.  All  is  lost!" 
This  is  true  of  many  of  the  other  leaders;  they,  like  the  soldiers, 
expected  something  terrible  to  happen  to  them,  and  when 
nothing  happened  they  became  more  courageous.  WTiile  they  sat 
there  scared,  some  one  announced  "  The  soldiers  are  coming !" 
and  many  became  quite  excited,  not  knowing  just  what  to 
expect.  Kerenski,  without  coat  or  hat,  ran  out  and  called  to 
them,  "We  are  with  you,  we  are  with  you  !"  It  is  difficult  to 
say  who  were  more  scared  or  more  relieved  at  this  announce- 
ment— the  soldiers  or  the  members  of  the  Duma.  It  was  the 
soldiers,  who  were  frightened,  without  home  and  without 
leaders,  that  really  forced  the  Duma  to  act.  Then  again  the 
Duma  had  to  do  something — the  old  Ministers  were  hiding, 
the  army  disorganized,  and  the  Duma,  dissolved  though  it 
was,  was  the  only  institution  still  standing.  During  Monday, 
soldiers  without  officers,  and  citizens  without  work  and  food, 
came  to  it  for  advice,  help,  and  protection.  It  was  no  time 
for  the  members  to  think  of  themselves  when  so  many  others 
were  looking  to  them  for  aid.  At  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, Monday,  March  12,  Rozdianko  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Duma,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  keep  order  and  to  create  some  source  of  authority. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  few  members  present,  it 
was  agreed  to  have  a  special  committee,  made  up  of  the 
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officers  and  important  men  of  the  Duma,  select  another  com- 
mittee. This  was  done  immediately  in  the  office  of  Roz- 
dianko,  and  a  Temporary  Committee  of  the  Duma  to  keep 
order  in  Petrograd  was  appointed,  and  was  composed  of  twelve 
members  with  Rozdianko  as  chairman.  This  committee  at 
once  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  keep  order,  and  other 
such  general  advice.  That  night  the  committee  met  again 
to  take  further  action,  and  it  was  proposed  that  an  Executive 
Committee  should  be  organized  with  Rozdianko  as  chairman. 
He  hesitated,  he  was  tired  and  worried,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do;  he  still  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  act,  but 
finally  consented  when  he  heard  that  the  regiments  of  the 
city  were  with  the  Duma.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
made  up  of  the  same  members  as  the  Temporary  Committee, 
with  the  addition  of  Colonel  Engelhard,  who  was  made  military 
commander  of  the  city. 

On  the  same  day,  Monday,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour 
that  Rozdianko  called  the  Duma  to  order,  labour  representa- 
tives and  members  of  socialistic  groups  formed  the  Council 
of  Labour  Deputies  and  selected  a  Temporary  Executive  Com- 
mittee. This  body  called  a  meeting  to  take  place  in  the  Duma 
building  that  night,  and  invited  representatives  of  the  soldiers 
to  be  present;  and  the  outcome  of  this  gathering  was  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  which  has 
played  such  a  prominent  part  since.  There  came  into  being 
almost  simultaneously  two  organizations,  each  claiming  the 
right  to  govern  the  country. 

After  the  short  session  mentioned  above,  the  Duma  as 
a  body  became  inactive.  But  its  members,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma  and  later  by  the 
Temporary  Government  to  various  committees,  did  excellent 
work,  as  did  members  of  the  Council.  For  two  or  three  days 
leaders  of  the  Duma,  Council,  and  Temporary  Government 
were  busy,  making  speeches  to  the  thousands  of  citizens  and 
soldiers,  who  came  singly  or  in  companies,  with  or  without 
officers,  on  foot  and  on  horse,  to  offer  their  allegiance  to 
the  new  Government.     Among  their  other  functions  was  to 
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receive  and  arrest  the  members  of  the  old  Ministry  who 
were  ferreted  out  by  the  soldiers,  and  were  brought  to 
the  Duma  in  automobiles,  freight  trucks,  or  afoot.  Pro- 
topopov  was  almost  the  last  to  give  himself  up,  and  when  he 
did  he  handed  to  Kerenski  a  map  of  the  city  on  which  were 
marked  all  the  places  where  the  machine  guns  were  placed. 
With  this  in  hand  the  soldiers  removed  all  the  guns  and  the 
gunners,  and  there  was  no  more  firing  from  tops  of  houses. 
Kerenski  had  his  little  revenge.  About  ten  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  Duma 
in  which  he  attacked  the  Court.  There  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dobrovolski,  planned  to 
have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  punish  him  some 
other  way.  Kerenski's  friends  became  very  anxious,  and  tried 
to  bring  influence  to  bear  to  save  the  man.  For  some  reason 
or  other  Dobrovolski  delayed  action,  and  when  the  Revolution 
came  Kerenski  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  and  had 
Dobrovolski  locked  up. 

Meanwhile  little  was  known  of  the  Tsar's  intentions, 
and  the  future  was  very  uncertain.  There  were  still  fears 
that  loyal  regiments  would  be  brought  into  the  city  and 
restore  the  old  order  of  things.  Rozdianko  and  his  committees, 
as  well  as  the  Council  of  Deputies,  were  agreed  that  the  Tsar 
should  abdicate,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment that  should  take  the  place  of  the  autocracy.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma  were 
for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  while  the  Council  wanted  a 
republic.  The  Executive  Committees  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions met,  and  had  heated  discussions  on  the  subject.  A 
Temporary  Government  was  formed,  composed  of  unusually 
able  men,  and,  taking  them  together,  they  were  the  equal  of 
any  other  contemporary  cabinet  of  that  period.     They  were: 

Prince  G.  E.  Lvov,  Prime  Minister,  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs. 

P.  N.  Miliukov,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A.  F.  Kerenski,  Minister  of  Justice. 

N.  V.  Nekrasov,  Minister  of  Railways. 
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A.  I.  Konovalov,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

A.  A.  Manuilov,  Minister  of  Education. 

A.  I.  Guchkov,  Minister  of  War  and  Temporary  Minister 
of  Marine. 

A.  I.  Shingarev,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

M.  I.  Tereschenko,  Minister  of  Finance.     , 

I.  V.  Godnev,  Controller. 

V.  N.  Lvov,  Ober-Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

On  March  16  the  new  Government  published  its  pro- 
gramme, which  declared  amnesty  to  political  and  such-like 
prisoners.  It  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech,  press,  conscience, 
labour  organization;  it  removed  religious  and  racial  disabil- 
ities; it  promised  a  constitutional  convention  on  the  bases 
of  equal,  secret,  direct,  universal  suffrage,  the  organization 
of  a  popular  militia,  local  government,  the  same  right  to 
the  soldiers  as  to  other  citizens,  and  the  retention  in  the  capital 
of  those  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  Petrograd  revolution. 

THE    TSAR. 

Where  was  the  Tsar  during  this  time?  A  few  days 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  disorders  he  started  for  the  front, 
entrusting  the  government  to  the  Ministers  and  to  the 
Empress,  with  whom  he  left  signed  blanks  to  dismiss  the 
Duma  in  case  of  need.  When  it  became  known  what  was 
going  on  at  the  capital  the  Emperor  and  his  close  advisers 
did  not  take  it  seriously,  and  regarded  it  as  a  little  disturbance 
which  could  be  put  down  very  easily.  General  Alexeiev,  the 
commander-in-chief,  counselled  the  Tsar  to  make  conces- 
sions, but  in  vain.  On  Saturday,  March  10,  the  Emperor 
received  two  telegrams,  one  from  his  Prime  Minister  and  the 
other  from  the  military  commander  of  Petrograd,  asking  for 
additional  power  to  handle  the  situation.  He  gave  them  full 
power  to  use  all  the  instruments  at  their  command  to  stifle 
the  revolt.  On  Sunday  morning  the  President  of  the  Duma, 
Rozdianko,  sent  this  telegram  to  the  Emperor:  "Condition 
serious.  In  the  capital  anarchy.  Government  paralyzed. 
Transportation,    food,    and    fuel    completely    disorganized. 
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General  discontent  grows.  On  the  streets  disorderly  shoot- 
ing. Part  of  the  soldiers  firing  on  one  another.  Urgent  that 
someone,  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  country,  be  given 
power  to  organize  a  new  Ministry.  No  time  to  lose.  Every 
delay  is  dangerous.  I  pray  God  that  the  responsibility  of 
this  hour  fall  not  on  the  wearer  of  the  crown."  At  the  same 
time  he  telegraphed  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  armies  at 
the  front  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Emperor  to  act, 
They  acknowledged  his  telegrams  and  said  that  they  had  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  Tsar.  No  answer  came  from  the 
Emperor  other  than  the  order  which  the  Duma  received 
announcing  its  dismissal,  but  it  refused  to  be  dismissed.  The 
advisers  of  Nicholas  counselled  him  not  to  make  concessions, 
not  to  give  in,  and  not  to  be  bluffed.  Monday  morning, 
March  12,  Rozdianko  sent  another  telegram:  " Situation 
growing  worse.  Necessary  to  take  immediate  steps;  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late.  The  last  hour  has  come,  when  the 
fate  of  the  country  and  of  the  dynasty  is  to  be  decided." 
The  only  reply  was  the  ordering  of  a  regiment  of  tried  and 
loyal  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  won  his  cross  of  St.  George, 
to  Petrograd  to  help  put  down  the  disorder.  That  same  day 
telegrams  came  from  the  Minister  of  War  and  from  Tsarskoe 
Selo  announcing  that  all  was  not  well  and  that  the  imperial 
family  was  in  danger,  and  requesting  that  the  Emperor  return 
immediately.  A  little  while  before  it  had  been  arranged  for 
the  Tsar  to  start  for  home  on  Wednesday,  March  14,  and 
there  have  a  talk  with  Rozdianko  and  possibly  make  conces- 
sions, but  in  view  of  the  new  developments  orders  were  given 
for  a  train  to  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  in  charge  of 
General  Voekov.  This  train  was  composed  of  two  sections, 
and  left  Mogilev  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  March  13.  On  the  way  telegrams  came  from  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Imperial  Council  asking  the  Emperor  to 
appoint  a  responsible  Ministry,  but  no  more  notice  was  taken 
of  that  than  of  Rozdianko's  appeals.  As  the  train  drew 
nearer  the  capital,  word  was  received  that  the  Duma  had 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  take  charge  of  the  railways, 
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and  that  the  station  master  of  Petrograd  had  ordered  that 
the  imperial  train  should  proceed  not  to  Tsarskoe  Selo  but 
to  Petrograd.  About  midnight,  March  13,  it  was  learned 
that  the  first  section  of  the  train  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed. 
The  Emperor  was  awakened  and  the  state  of  affairs  explained 
to  him,  and,  after  consultation,  it  was  concluded  to  go  to 
Pskov,  where  General  Ruski  had  his  headquarters.  In  the 
meantime  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  Rozdianko  asking 
him  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  a  certain  station,  but  this  meeting 
did  not  take  place,  for  two  other  men,  Guchkov  and  Shulgin, 
were  sent  on  that  mission. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  of  the  night  of  March  14 
when  the  Tsar  reached  Pskov,  and  there  held  a  consultation 
with  General  Ruski.  The  Tsar  said  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  agree  to  a  responsible  ministry,  but  Ruski  told  him  that  it 
was  already  too  late  for  such  concessions.  The  conversation 
lasted  a  good  part  of  the  night,  in  fact  till  nearly  four  o'clock 
of  the  morning  of  March  15.  Ruski  then  got  Rozdianko  on 
the  telephone  and  for  two  hours  they  discussed  the  situation, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Emperor.  By  that  time  telegrams 
had  come  from  the  commanders  at  the  front  advising  him  to 
abdicate,  and  an  act  of  abdication  was  forwarded  to  him  from 
Mogilev.  He  then  agreed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
a  telegram  to  this  effect  was  prepared,  but  it  was  never  sent, 
for  word  came  that  two  representatives  of  the  newly  organized 
Government  were  coming  to  Pskov. 

These  gentlemen  left  the  capital  at  three  o'clock  on  March 
15  and  reached  their  destination  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It 
was  their  plan  to  have  at  first  a  talk  with  Ruski,  but  as  soon 
as  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  one  of  the  aides  of  the  Tsar 
came  aboard  and  invited  them  to  the  imperial  car  which 
stood  near  by.  In  the  car  were  two  imperial  officers,  and  soon 
the  Emperor  himself  came  in,  greeted  and  shook  hands  with 
the  newcomers,  and  requested  them  to  be  seated,  placing 
Guchkov  by  his  side.  While  they  were  being  seated  General 
Ruski    came    in,   so  there  were  six  people  at  the  interview 
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that  took  place.  Guchkov  was  asked  to  make  his  reportr 
and,  without  referring  to  the  past  and  without  any  bitter- 
ness, in  a  calm  and  dignified  way,  he  proceeded  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  present  situation.  When  he  concluded  the 
Tsar  asked,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  "  Abdicate  from  the  throne," 
replied  Guchkov.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  had  already 
been  agreed  upon.  After  a  pause  the  Tsar  said,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  that  for  the  last  two  days  he  had  been  thinking 
on  the  subject  and  until  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  had  been 
in  favour  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son,  but  since  then 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  because  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  stand  the  separation  from  his  child.  He  then  paused 
for  a  moment  and  turned  to  his  auditors  to  know  whether 
they  got  his  meaning,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  would 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother.  The  Commissioners  did 
not  expect  this  reply  and  were  a  bit  disturbed,  but  after 
thinking  over  the  matter  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  father's  love  for  his  son. 
At  the  same  time  the  point  came  up  that  if  the  family  were 
separated  the  young  man  when  he  grew  up  might  feel  very 
bitter  about  it.  Another  question  was  raised,  whether  the 
oath  of  the  regent  could  really  bind  the  Tsar  when  he  grew 
up.  After  all  these  questions  had  been  considered,  it  was 
decided  to  accept  the  Emperor's  suggestion  to  allow  him  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother.  When  this  point  had -been 
settled  the  Tsar  asked  what  assurances  the  Commissioners 
could  give  him  that  his  giving  up  the  throne  would  quiet 
the  country.  They  were  somewhat  confused  by  this  question, 
and  answered  that  although  they  could  not  guarantee  any- 
thing, yet  they  believed  that  the  situation  would  improve. 
The  Tsar  did  not  push  the  matter  any  further,  but  went  out 
into  an  adjoining  car  and  signed  the  act  of  abdication  which 
had  been  ready  since  morning,  but  which  he  changed  so  as  to 
fit  the  new  situation,  that  is,  in  favour  of  the  brother  and  not 
the  son.  He  returned  a  few  minutes  later  and  handed  it  to 
the  Commissioners,  saying,  "Here  it  is;  read  it."  They  made 
some  suggestions  as  to  minor  changes  which  he  accepted. 
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Two  copies  of  it  were  then  struck  off  on  a  typewriter;  one 
was  given  to  Ruski  to  keep  and  the  other  the  Commis- 
sioners took  with  them.  When  this  was  done  all  present 
shook  hands  and  bade  each  other  good-night.  During  all 
this  time  the  Tsar  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  was 
composed  and  cool;  he  was  friendly  rather  tljan  otherwise, 
and  that  struck  the  Commissioners  with  astonishment.  As 
they  were  leaving,  Shulgin  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  was 
just  twelve  minutes  to  twelve  of  the  night  of  March  15  and  16. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  16,  the  new 
Government  at  Petrograd  knew  of  the  Tsar's  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Mikhael  Alexandrovich.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  several  members  of  the  Government  went  to  see 
the  grand  duke  to  ask  him  to  accept  the  crown.  He  refused, 
partly  because  he  knew  that  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  in  agreement;  some,  like  Kerenski,  were  in 
favour  of  a  republic.  He  said  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  a  constitutional  convention  met  to  decide  on  the 
form  of  government  and  on  the  fundamental  laws. 

On  the  following  morning  Nicholas  Romanov  asked 
Guchkov's  permission  to  return  to  Mogilev,  the  military 
headquarters,  and  this  was  granted.  His  reasons  for  wishing 
to  go  to  Mogilev  were  these:  in  the  first  place  he  wished  to 
take  leave  of  his  friends  there,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was 
not  safe  to  proceed  to  Tsarskoe  Selo.  He  planned  to  go  from 
Mogilev  to  Kiev  to  see  his  mother,  but  she  came  out  to  him 
on  the  17th  and  remained  with  him  the  rest  of  the  time  that 
he  was  at  that  place. 

When  the  Commissioners  took  leave  of  the  ex-Emperor, 
he  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  communicate 
with  anyone  in  cipher;  but  two  or  three  days  later  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  not  kept  his  promise  and  that  he  had 
sent  a  ciphered  telegram  to  his  wife  at  Tsarskoe  Selo. 
Guchkov  at  once  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Temporary  Government,  and,  after  this  point  as  well  as 
other  matters  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  it  decided 
to  place  the  ex-royal  couple  under  arrest.     Four  members  of 
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the  Duma  were  commissioned  to  go  to  Mogilev  to  fetch  the 
distinguished  prisoner.  They  left  on  the  night  of  March  20 
and  reached  their  destination  the  following  day  about  three 
o'clock.  They  went  at  once  to  the  office  of  General  Alexeiev, 
who  knew  already  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  who  informed 
them  that  the  imperial  train  was  ready  to  start  as  soon  as 
they  gave  the  word.  The  ex-Tsar  was  at  the  time  taking  tea 
with  his  mother,  and  Alexeiev  went  there  to  inform  them  of 
the  orders  of  the  Government.  Nicholas  said  nothing  against 
it,  and,  after  taking  a  sad  farewell  of  his  mother,  stepped  from 
her  car  into  his  own.  He  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  his 
officers  and  soldiers  whom  he  was  leaving  behind,  and  then 
the  train  pulled  out.  It  was  then  nearly  five  o'clock.  There 
was  no  noise,  no  outward  manifestations  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
although  everyone  was  oppressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
occasion.  All  during  the  journey  there  was  the  same  solem- 
ness;  people  at  the  stations  talked  barely  above  a  whisper. 
It  was  like  attending  a  funeral.  The  Tsar  was  outwardly 
composed,  as  usual,  except  when  the  train  neared  Tsarskoe 
Selo,  when  he  began  to  show  signs  of  excitement,  but  that 
may  have  been  due  to  the  eagerness  to  see  his  family,  rather 
than  because  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place.  When  the 
train  pulled  into  the  station,  the  Emperor  took  leave  of  those 
near  him,  and  as  soon  as  it  stopped  (11.30  a.m.,  March  22) 
he  and  his  adjutant  hurried  to  their  automobile  and  drove 
off  to  the  palace. 

While  the  Commission  above  mentioned  was  bringing  the 
Emperor  as  prisoner,  General  Kornilov  was  ordered  by  the 
Government  to  go  to  Tsarskoe  Selo  and  inform  the  Empress 
that  she  was  under  arrest.  He  started  Tuesday  morning, 
March  21,  and  was  received  by  Alexandra  Fedorovna  at 
10.30.  She  came  in  dressed  in  black,  looking  rather  sad  and 
tired,  for  in  addition  to  the  political  upheaval  she  had  the 
care  of  her  children,  who  were  ill.  She  did  not  greet  anyone, 
but  asked  them  to  be  seated.  Turning  to  Kornilov  she  said, 
"How  can  I  serve  you,  and  to  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of  your 
visit  ?"     He  got  up  and  started  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been 
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commissioned  by  the  Government  to  read  her  its  decision  as 
to  her  immediate  future.  Hearing  this,  she  too  got  up  and 
said,  "Speak  on;  I  am  listening."  Kornilov  took  out  his 
paper  and  read  about  her  arrest  and  about  the  Commission 
which  was  on  its  way  with  the  Emperor  as  a  prisoner.  When 
he  came  to  this  place  she  called  out  for  him  to  say  no  more. 
Many  months  before  that  Kronilov  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  after 
untold  misery  he  escaped  and  reached  Russia  more  dead  than 
alive.  He  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  and  asked  to  relate 
his  experiences.  Among  other  things,  he  told  of  the  way  the 
Germans  mistreated  the  Russians,  but  the  Empress  would 
not  believe  it  and  ordered  him  to  halt.  When  she  tried  to 
stop  him  this  second  time  he  hesitated,  and  finally  determined 
that  it  was  now  his  turn  and  that  he  would  have  his  say,  and 
that  she  should  listen  to  him  whether  she  wished  to  or  not. 
When  he  had  concluded  she  asked  if  she  might  have  a  few 
words  with  him  alone.  She  desired  to  know  what  plans,  if 
any,  had  been  made  for  the  children — would  they  receive 
medical  attention  ?  what  disposition  would  be  made  of  the 
servants  ?  He  assured  her  that  the  children  should  have  all 
possible  medical  attention,  but  that  the  doctors  would  come 
and  go  under  guard,  and  that  the  old  servants  would  be  dis- 
missed and  others  put  in  their  places.  She  begged  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  the  servants  should  not  all  be  taken 
away,  but  Kornilov,  for  reasons  of  state,  would  not  give  in  on 
that  point.  He  also  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  more 
direct  telegraph  communication  with  the  palace,  that  the 
royal  family  should  not  use  the  telephone,  and  that  the 
Empress's  mail  should  be  censored.  After  arranging  for  a 
palace  guard  he  went  back  to  Petrograd.  * 

After  the  Emperor  had  been  brought  to  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
it  became  a  question  what  should  be  done  with  .the  family. 
The  Empress  desired  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  members  of  the  Government  were  in  favour  of  removing 
them  from  Russia,  and  it  was  announced  that  Kerenski  would 
take  them  there  as  soon  as  the  children's  health  improved. 
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By  that  time,  however,  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers 
became  strongly  entrenched,  and  the  more  radical  elements 
would  not  listen  to  this  plan,  and  insisted  that  the  family 
should  be  locked  up  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  Temporary  Government,  for  very  good  reason,  was  afraid 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  guard  there,  and  on  that  account 
the  family  was  left  at  Tsarskoe.  This  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  there  was  always  danger  that  the  lawless  soldiery  or  some 
Radicals  dressed  as  soldiers  would  break  into  the  palace  and 
kill  the  inmates.  In  August,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  Germans 
might  get  into  Petrograd,  there  was  the  additional  danger 
that  they  might  get  the  royal  family  into  their  power.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  on  the  morning  of  August  14, 
Nicholas  Romanov  and  family  were  sent  into  Siberia. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two 
members  of  the  American  Railway  Commission  to  Russia 
and  the  writer  started  for  America  across  Siberia.  When 
under  way  we  learned  that  the  imperial  train  in  two 
sections  was  ahead  of  us.  Although  we  moved  slowly 
enough,  and  were  falling  behind  schedule,  the  train  of  the 
Tsar  was  still  slower,  so  that  we  caught  up  with  it  on  August 
17,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  train  could  not 
get  by,  for  the  small  stations  we  passed  had  not  sidings  enough 
to  accommodate  the  two  Imperial  sections,  and  therefore 
we  followed  behind.  In  order  to  get  a  last  look  at  the  dis- 
tinguished prisoners  I  put  out  the  lights  in  our  car,  which  was 
the  last  one,  and  waited.  It  was  just  midnight  when  we  came 
to  "  Siding  No.  18,"  five  or  six  versts  west  of  Tiumen,  and 
there  sidetracked,  side  by  side,  were  the  two  sections  of  the 
imperial  train.  Guards  were  seen  on  the  steps,  but  none  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  visible,  not  even  through 
the  windows,  the  shades  of  which  were  drawn.^  I  could  not 
but  recall  the  two  times  when  I  had  seen  His  Majesty; 
the  first  time  as  he  reviewed  troops,  and  the  second  time  when 
he  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Austria.  Then  he  was  a 
mighty  man,  the  autocrat  of  millions  of  people  whose  lives 
were  in  his  hands,  an  Emperor  whose  opinion  was  listened  to 
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with  awe  the  world  over.  Now  he  was  being  taken  as 
prisoner  to  Siberia,  the  place  to  which  he  had  sent  many 
men  who  were  better  and  more  richly  endowed  with  friends 
than  himself. 

On  the  morning  of  August  20  the  porter  of  our  car  reported 
that  the  Tsar  had  escaped,  that  the  country  was  alarmed,  and 
that  our  car  would  be  searched.  An  officer  in  uniform  was 
already  in  our  car  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  of  the  porter. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  came  to  the  city  of  Krasnoiarsk,  and 
there  we  found  a  chain  of  soldiers  lined  in  front  of  the  station, 
allowing  no  one  to  approach  our  train,  and  permitting  none 
of  the  passengers  to  leave  it.  Half  a  dozen  soldiers,  with  a 
petty  officer  at  their  head,  came  in  and  announced  that  they 
would  search  our  car  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies  of  Krasnoiarsk.  Some  little  time  before, 
this  city  had  declared  itself  a  republic,  and  was  not  taking 
orders  from  anyone  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  When  they  failed 
to  find  in  our  car  the  object  of  their  search  we  were  allowed 
to  go  out  on  the  platform,  and  from  the  crowd  assembled  we 
learned  that  we  were  suspected  of  smuggling  out  the  Emperor. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  convince  some  of  them,  at  least,  that 
we  were  innocent.  We  showed  them  the  Petrograd  evening 
paper  where  it  was  stated  that  the  Emperor  was  being  sent 
to  Tobolsk,  and  thus  proved  to  them  that  we  Americans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  One  of  the  soldiers  with  whom 
I  talked  was  quite  angry  with  Kerenski.  "Now  that  Russia  is 
a  democracy,"  said  the  soldier,  "what  right  had  Kerenski  to 
move  the  Emperor  without  consulting  the  people?"  It  was 
a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  I  let  it  pass.  In  the  crowd 
were  several  Russians  of  the  extreme  radical  type  who  had 
recently  come  from  America,  and  who  had  little  good  to  say 
about  the  United  States.  From  them  we  learned  that  soldiers 
were  guarding  the  bridge  across  the  Ienissei  River,  with  orders 
to  blow  it  up  in  case  our  train  should  attempt  to  go  on  without 
first  stopping  at  the  station.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  disor- 
ganization of  Russia.  Each  city,  each  council,  each  soldier  does 
as  he  pleases.    The  leaders  of  the  Council  were  still  suspicious 
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of  us,  and  placed  a  guard  on  the  train  to  watch  us.  He  kept 
his  eye  on  us  all  the  way  to  Irkutsk,  where  our  car  was  once 
more  searched. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  explain  why  we  were  suspected. 
For  reasons  of  state,  principally  those  of  safety,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Petrograd  did  not  notify  the  people  along  the  Siberian 
line  that  the  Emperor  would  go  through  their  country.  When 
his  special  train  drew  up  along  the  stations  the  inhabitants 
could  not  help  but  inquire  the  meaning  of  it.  The  soldiers 
on  guard  had  been  instructed  to  say  that  it  contained  "The 
American  Mission."  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
Siberians  had  seen  the  special  train  of  the  Root  Mission,  the 
Railway  Mission,  the  Red  Cross  Mission,  and  therefore  accept- 
ed the  explanation.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  could  not 
keep  the  secret,  and  let  it  out  that  the  Emperor  wa  sbeing  taken 
to  Siberia.  There  were  then  two  versions — that  the  train 
contained  the  American  Mission,  and  that  it  held  the  Emperor. 
Putting  the  two  together  the  Radicals  at  Ekaterinburg  con- 
cluded that  the  American  Mission  was  running  away  with  the 
Emperor,  whether  with  or  without  the  approval  of  Kerenski 
did  not  matter  to  them.  They  at  once  telegraphed  to  the 
Council  at  Krasnoiarsk  to  get  us  dead  or  alive.  As  we 
happened  to  be  the  only  Americans  on  the  line  that  had  any 
claim  to  be  called  an  American  Mission,  and  as  we  were 
travelling  in  a  special  car,  they  pounced  on  us.  What  they 
would  have  done  with  the  Emperor  had  they  apprehend- 
ed him,  neither  the  men  of  Ekaterinburg  nor  those  of 
Krasnoiarsk  had  any  clear  idea.  The  poor  fellows  were  dis- 
appointed, not  because  they  failed  to  find  him,  but  because 
the  Tsar  did  not  run  away;  for  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  game  he  should  have  done  so,  as  did  the  King  of  France 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

F.  A.  Golder 


IN  MEMORIAM 
LIEUT.-COL.  JOHN  McCRAE* 

(")N  the  28th  of  January  last,  Lt.-Col.  John  McCrae, 
^^  Lecturer  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  this  University, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Army,  died  in  the  military 
hospital  at  Boulogne.  He  died  of  pneumonia  after  an  illness 
of  four  days,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  working,  the  hospital 
to  which  he  was  attached  as  an  active  member  of  the  staff — 
just  as  much  in  the  valiant  service  of  his  country  as  if  he  had 
fallen  fighting  at  Vimy  Ridge  or  Passchendaele. 

In  these  times  we  are  so  constantly  hearing  of  deaths,  and 
of  deaths  too  of  those  who  have  died  for  us,  that  such  news 
has  ceased  for  the  most  part  to  make  much  impression  on  our 
minds.  We  have  become  case-hardened.  Our  quite  limited 
capacity  is  nearly  exhausted, whether  for  the  sorrow  or  for  the 
gratitude  that  are  daily  due.  It  has  grown  to  be  an  old  story. 
The  abominable  war,  which  came  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  four  years  ago,  and  shows  no  sign  yet  of  reaching  an 
end,  has  sadly  blunted  us.  But  this  news  was  a  pain  and  a 
shock  to  all  of  us.  It  came  so  suddenly.  We  had  not  in  the 
least  expected  it.  He  was  so  young  and  strong,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  fine  powers,  his  season  of 
fruit  and  flower  bearing.  He  had  done  so  much  already  and 
we  were  sure  the  best  was  still  to  come.  It  was  a  shock  not 
to  us  only  who  knew  him  well, — many  of  us  as  a  personal 
friend.  There  are  few  indeed  in  Canada  of  those  who  can 
think  or  feel  at  all,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  even  the  United  States,  who  were  not  quite  freshly  and 
keenly  stirred  by  the  tidings  of  this  death.  For  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  name  of  John  McCrae  had  already 
become  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  memorial  service  held  in  McGill  University  on 
Monday,  4th  February,  1918. 
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spoken.  Everybody  knew  "In  Flanders  Fields  the  Poppies 
grow".  The  man  who  wrote  that  poem  has  a  great  funeral 
indeed  and  many  mourners.  All  who  speak  his  mother- 
tongue  are  standing  in  spirit  with  uncovered  heads  before  his 
grave. 

"The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  men"  says 
Pericles.  "The  inscriptions  on  headstones  in  their  native 
land  are  not  their  only  record.  Even  in  strange  lands  an 
unwritten  memorial  of  them  still  lives  on,  not  graven  upon 
stones,  but  in  every  human  heart." 

The  very  best  tribute  to  John  McCrae  is  the  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  his  career.  The  facts  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  will  not  need  much  comment,  but  will  convey 
their  own  message  both  of  comfort  and  inspiration.  He  was 
born  at  Guelph,  in  Ontario.  He  came,  as  his  name  shows 
clearly  enough,  of  that  Scotch-Canadian  stock  which  has  done 
much  for  Canada  and  for  the  British  Empire — the  stock  which 
produced  the  explorers  and  pioneers  of  our  great  Northwest 
and  finished  the  work  of  these  by  building  the  Canadian 
Pacific  road,  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  its  permanent  and 
effective  shape  to  the  real  Canada.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  a  more  typical  bearer  of  all  the  best  gifts  and  traditions 
of  his  race.  Among  other  things  he  was  of  course  a  Presbyte- 
rian— true  blue,  and  one  who  knew  very  well,  for  he  was 
always  an  eager  student  of  history,  especially  military  history, 
what  was  meant  by  the  inheritance  implied  in  that  somewhat 
formidable  name.  He  never  lost  the  simple  faith  of  his 
childhood.  He  seemed  to  have  by  nature  a  happy  immunity 
from  the  almost  universal  epidemic  of  doubt.  Few  men  of 
brains  I  have  known  were  ever  so  entirely  free  from  the  old 
measles  of  the  clever  young  fellow  ever  since  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  the  callow  superstition  that  the  really  superior 
person,  the  man  of  critically  wiped  nose,  must  de  rigueur  and 
at  all  costs  assume  a  sternly  negative  attitude  to  all  forms  of 
religion.  I  do  not  think  he  troubled  himself  much  about  the 
difficulties  that  arise  for  most  of  us  in  finding  our  way  to  clear- 
ness on  this  great  problem.     Being  a  poet  he  took  it  in  a 
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large  sense.  He  was  so  sure  about  the  main  things,  the  vast 
things,  the  entirely  and  obviously  indispensable  things,  of 
which  all  formulated  faiths  are  but  a  more  or  less  stammering 
expression,  that  he  was  content  with  the  rough  embodiment  in 
which  his  ancestors  had  laboured  to  bring  these  great  realities 
to  bear  as  beneficent  and  propulsive  forces  upon  their  own  and 
their  children's  minds  and  consciences.  The  changes  which 
may  be  necessary  did  not  interest  him  much — the  very  con- 
siderable and  radical  changes  which  for  my  part  I  think  are 
necessary  and  vital  in  order  to  recoin  those  great  fundamental 
convictions  into  small  change,  as  it  were,  to  restate  them  in 
terms  that  shall  make  them  more  living  and  current  energies 
in  us  at  our  time  of  day.  He  did  not  trouble  much  about  this 
recasting  process.  He  was  not  that  kind  of  mind.  He  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  co-operate  by  his  personal  labour  in  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  His  instinctive  faith  sufficed  him. 
He  had  no  impulse  to  go  poking  about  foundations  and  digging 
up  roots  of  flowers.  And,  indeed,  his  life  was  so  active  other- 
wise, his  mind  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  richer  spectacle 
of  full-bodied  life,  that  he  had  no  time  for  logic-chopping  and 
herbarium  work  of  abstract  speculation. 

He  was  not  merely  fortunate,  if  I  may  say  so  with  mo- 
desty, in  his  stock,  but  also,  and  still  more  so,  in  his  house  and 
home.  He  was  not  the  only  colonel  in  the  family.  His 
father,  a  very  well  and  still  more  favourably  known  man  in 
Ontario,  is  Colonel  David  McCrae.  He  has  the  great  sorrow 
of  surviving  his  noble  son,  a  sorrow  lightened,  nay,  swallowed 
up,  by  the  thought  of  his  son's  glory.  He  would  have  fain 
gone  to  fight  himself  had  he  been  of  age  to  do  so.  He  did 
raise  a  battery  and  took  it  over  to  England.  But  he  was  too 
old — over  seventy.  He  sent  his  bright  boy  with  his  full 
consent  and  blessing.  That  is  the  tradition  in  the  country 
he  hails  from.  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  four  millions, 
has  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field.  Canada, 
though  we  did  not  used  to  take  her  very  seriously  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  has  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant  armies 
in  the  world  fighting  over  there.     But  in  spite  of  her  having 
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a  good  deal  more  than  four  millions  of  population  she  had  not 
yet  got  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  Col.  David  McCrae 
is  not  only  Scottish  but  Highland  Scottish,  the  blood  that  has 
long  enjoyed  a  special  fame  for  loyalty.  He  knows  the  old 
song,  and  I  am  sure  it  speaks  the  thought  of  his  heart.  "I 
have  but  one  son,  my  gallant  young  Donald,  but  if  I  had  ten 
they  should  follow  " — where  their  King,  their  country,  and  their 
God  demand  that  they  should  go.  All  the  writers  and  readers 
of  the  University  Magazine  would  wish  to  send  him, 
not  only  a  message  of  deepest  sympathy  in  his  bereavement, 
but  also  the  assurance  that  we  share  to  the  full  his  pride  in 
his  dear  and  gallant  son,  who  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
contributors  to  this  Magazine.  "  In  the  barren  winter  of  old 
age  not  gain,  as  some  say,  is  the  master  passion,  but  glory." 

John  McCrae  was  educated  at  the  Guelph  Collegiate 
Institute  and  at  Toronto  University,  where  he  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1894,  as  M.B.  in  1898.  To  these  degrees  he  added  the 
much  coveted  title  of  M.R.C.P.,  to  attain  which  he  went  over 
to  London  and  passed  a  brilliant  examination  there.  So  his 
name  stands  on  the  long  and  glorious  list  of  alumni  who  have 
carried  the  flag  of  Toronto  University  to  immortal  honours 
in  this  war :  it  belongs  to  that  inner  circle  of  the  noble  company 
who  have  been  faithful  unto  death.  He  worked  hard  at 
College,  not  only  at  his  bread  and  butter  studies,  but  in  the 
Arts  course,  which  he  never  regretted  having  taken  as  the  best 
possible  preparation,  not  merely  for  these  but  for  something 
much  larger,  for  intelligent  and  devoted  citizenship,  and  for  the 
really  humane  and  cultivated  life.  Like  so  many  of  our 
McGill  medical  luminaries,  Sir  William  Osier,  Sir  Andrew 
Macphail,  and  others,  he  was  much  more  than  a  doctor. 
And  he  was  all  the  better  a  doctor  because  he  was  a  great 
deal  more.  The  years  he  spent  on  his  general  education 
were  not  the  least  profitable  part  of  his  academic  course. 
He  greatly  refined  and  strengthened  there  his  inborn  love  of 
letters,  his  natural  disposition  to  take  a  wide  outlook  on  the 
world.  He  acquired  tastes  and  knowledge  which  made  him  a 
happier  man  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  better  and  more 
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widely  shining  part  of  the  fame  which  he  will  leave  behind 
him. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  training  in  hospital  when  the 
South  African  war  broke  out.  That  meant  for  a  while  an 
end  of  medical  study  for  him.  He  "  threw  physic  to  the  dogs," 
at  the  summons  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  still  higher  call  of 
duty.  For  he  was  not,  like  many,  in  the  least  vexed  by  doubts 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  that  much  discussed  and  still  per- 
haps quite  debatable  struggle.  His  point  of  view  was  that 
in  that  case  we  were  face  to  face  with  an  inexorable  alternative. 
We  had  our  choice  of  two  things,  either,  in  the  deadlock  for 
which  they  were  certainly  to  a  large  extent  responsible,  to 
persuade  the  Boers  as  gently  as  possible  that  one  Boer  was  not 
the  military  equal  of  three  Britons;  or  else  to  go  out  of  the 
imperial  business  altogether,  as  the  Germans,  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  making  that  trouble  for  us,  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  us  do.  At  any  rate,  he  found  in  South  Africa 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  academic  studies.  He  became  a 
soldier  and  a  good  one.  Joining  our  overseas  troops  of  that 
time,  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  he  saw  a  great  deal  of 
service  at  Belfast,  Lydenburg,  and  some  eighteen  other  places, 
won  the  Queen's  medal  with  three  clasps,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major  commanding  the  16th  Battery  in  the  Canadian 
Field  Artillery.  He  was  a  brave,  capable,  and  highly  intelli- 
gent officer.  Colonel  Keenan  and  many  other  of  his  comrades 
there  would  bear  quite  clear  testimony  to  that.  But  the  best 
proof  of  all  is  this.  When  the  present  war  broke  out  he  of 
course,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  put  himself  uncondition- 
ally into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  to  use  him  in  whatever 
capacity  they  thought  best.  In  spite  of  the  eminence  he  had 
attained  in  his  medical  profession  during  the  long  interval, 
and  the  comparative  rustiness  which  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  settled  upon  his  military  accomplishments  in  the 
meantime,  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
to  take  him  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  doctor. 

The  South  African  war  was  perhaps  the  best  part    of 
John  McCrae's  schooling.     Under  that  stern  second  Alma 
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Mater  he  graduated  with  highest  credit,  and  came  back 
having  attained  his  full  majority  in  a  double  sense — not  only 
as  a  Major  of  Gunners,  but  as  a  fully-developed,  resolute, 
and  widely-experienced  man.  Is  there,  after  all,  any  other 
school  of  manhood  like  an  army  with  decent  traditions  on 
active  service  ? 

In  spite  of  our  well-meaning  friends,  the  pacifists,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  not.  At  any  rate,  John  McCrae 
extracted  from  it  pure  profit  that  needs  no  apologies  or 
reserves.  Among  many  other  things,  it  was  in  South  Africa 
that  he  came  to  know  the  British  Army,  and  above  all  the 
British  private  soldier,  at  close  quarters.  He  had  been  an 
eager  reader  of  military  history  from  childhood.  Among  the 
best  of  all  his  poems,  and  he  never  wrote  any  that  was  not 
good,  was  the  one  contributed  to  the  University  Magazine  on 
Albuera.  His  nearer  acquaintance  with  his  heroes  did  not 
disenchant  him.  He  found  them  quite  all  his  boyish  fancy 
had  painted  them.  He  brought  back  from  the  war  a  confirmed 
and  abiding  belief  in  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  old 
Island  breed.  That  curious  self-disparagement  which  is  apt  to 
be  a  more  or  less  amiable  mania  with  us, — amiable  at  least 
as  compared  with  the  truculent  self-complacency  of  our 
enemies — was  not  at  all  a  disease  he  was  predisposed  to.  He 
was  never  one  to  talk  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  British  people, 
or  the  decline  of  the  British  Army.  He  had  read  too  much 
and  seen  too  much  for  that.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquire  that  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
is  often  the  best  cure  for  pessimism.  He  did  not  need,  in 
order  to  steady  his  drooping  faith  and  spirits,  to  wait  for  the 
splendid  exhibition  surpassing  everything  even  in  the  glorious 
past,  by  which  the  "old  contemptibles,"  in  incredibly  inferior 
numbers  and  equipment,  stood  up  to  the  German  inundation 
with  bare  breasts,  like  a  wall  of  granite,  and  blocked  its  way 
to  Galais. 

He  came  back,  too,  just  as  good  a  Canadian  as  he  had  been 
when  he  set  out,  but  certainly,  as  will  be  the  case  with  the 
great  majority  of  our  gallant  young  men  who  have  done  their 
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full  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  much  more  of  a  Britisher  than 
ever  he  had  been  before.  He  came  home  an  Imperialist.  In 
the  ears  of  many  good  sort  of  people  the  word  has  a  sinister 
sound.  It  suggests  the  brutal  insolence  of  national  pride  and 
aggrandisement,  the  instinct  of  domination  over  other  races. 
There  is  really  very  little  danger  of  that  under  our  institutions, 
he  thought.  Our  vice  for  a  long  time  has  surely  been  quite 
the  contrary  of  that.  We  are  to  look  rather  to  the  Foolish 
Virgins  than  to  Herod  for  our  warning  example.  The  world 
in  general  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is  so.  British 
Imperialism — especially  in  contrast  with  its  only  practical 
alternative — is  quickly  coming  to  be  seen  for  what  it  is,  a  very 
mild  reality  under  a  rather  clumsily  aggressive  name.  For  it 
simply  means  that  the  British  people  believe  in  the  value  of 
their  birthright,  which  they  take  to  be,  as  it  now  manifestly  is, 
identical  with  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  decency  in  the 
world,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  face  the  responsibilities 
that  birthright  implies,  and  give  up  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
rather  than  be  false  to  them.  With  John  McCrae,  too,  as 
with  most  simple  men,  it  meant  a  deep  instinctive  loyalty  to 
the  past,  the  call  of  the  blood,  the  sacred  claims  of  the  old 
cradle  of  our  race,  the  home  of  our  ideals. 

From  the  dim  sheiling  and  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us  and  a  world  of  seas; 
But  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

"If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning." 

In  spite  of  his  great  interest  in  war  and  his  brilliantly 
proved  capacity  for  it,  Major  McCrae,  as  he  then  was,  hung 
his  musket  in  the  chimney  corner,  as  soon  as  the  fighting  was ; 
over,  and  went  back  to  his  old  love,  his  medical  studies.  He 
was  hke  Wordsworth's  "Happy  Warrior,"  that  very  dangerous 
being  the  type  our  civilization  has  tended  to  produce,  an 
essentially  peaceful  person, — 
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Who,  though  he  be  endowed  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master  bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  quiet  scenes. 

In  1902  he  came  to  us  here  in  McGill  as  Doctor  Adami's 
right  hand  man,  in  pathology.  How  admirably  he  acquitted 
himself  in  that  position,  and  what  excellent  scientific  work  he 
published,  both  in  collaboration  with  Doctor,  now  Colonel, 
Adami,  and  in  his  own  name,  is  well  known  to  the  medical 
profession.  I  will  only  say  that  he  was  Universally  recognized 
both  by  his  colleagues  and  by  his  students  as  one  of  the  very 
best  lecturers  we  had  in  the  University.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  a  private  practice  as  a  physician,  in  which  capacity 
I  can  speak  of  him  with  personal  knowledge,  because  he  was 
my  doctor.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  "  touched  nothing  which 
he  did  not  adorn."  All  his  patients  were  his  friends.  His 
kindly  presence  and  his  sturdy  strength  in  a  sick  room  were 
better  than  any  tonic.  No  wonder  his  practice  went  on  stead- 
ily increasing.  In  a  city  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
its  doctors  he  had  already,  like  his  brother,  Dr.  Thomas 
McCrae,  of  Philadelphia,  become  a  marked  man  in  his  pro- 
fession— not  only  locally,  either — and  was  on  the  plain  high- 
road to  the  highest  eminence  in  it. 

But  it  was  not  only,  not  even  mainly,  in  his  profession 
that  he  was  a  marked  man.  He  seemed  to  find  time  for 
everything;  had  no  dead  minutes  in  his  day.  I  have  seldom 
known  a  man  of  more  really  genial  nature,  or  one  who  picked 
things  up  so  easily.  Full  of  humour,  he  was  always  ready  for 
enjoyment  himself,  and  highly  capable  of  ministering  to  the 
gaiety  of  others;  fond  of  all  the  things  worth  while,  animals 
and  children  and  music  and  books — all  the  real  books,  poetry 
and  history  mostly  (he  could  not  abide  most  modern  fiction) , 
— most  staunch  in  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  principles. 
It  was  in  1908,  in  the  course  of  an  extended  trip  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Country,  with  Lord  Grey  and  him  and  some  others,  under 
the  most  primitive  circumstances,  such  as  brought  very 
searchingly  to  light  just  what  was  furthest  down  in  a  man, 
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that  I  had  my  best  opportunity  of  coming  really  to  know  him. 
There,  and  in  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  which  he  used  to 
delight  occasionally  with  his  verses,  and  where  he  was  just  as 
eager,  if  not  more  so,  in  his  interest  in  other  people's  produc- 
tions, as  he  was  in  the  ventilation  of  his  own.  He  had,  to 
quite  an  unusual  degree  in  such  an  active  and  productive 
person,  the  charming  faculty  of  being  a  good  listener.  For, 
though  almost  unceasingly  active,  he  was  never  restless.  A 
certain  broad-based,  eupeptic,  kindly  receptiveness  and 
sunniness  of  nature,  now  and  then  condensing  as  it  were  till 
it  broke  out  into  a  song, — -such  was  the  prevailing  impression 
of  his  personality.     He  was  a  thoroughly  well-constituted 

person.    xetf/coXos  ptv  kvdab'  et/noXos  8'  cKei. 

He  was,  however,  highly  capable  of  indignation,  and  of  an 
extremely  forcible  expression  of  indignation.  He  was  destined 
to  find  full  scope  for  that  most  indispensable  quality.  When 
the  insolence  of  German  pride  and  greed  let  loose  this  most 
horrible  of  all  wars  upon  an  incredulous  and  utterly  unprepared 
world,  he  knew  what  to  do.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
happy  and  fruitful  activities  I  have  described —  in  this  as  in 
many  other  ways  a  perfect  typical  representative  of  all  his 
people.  But  like  them,  or  at  least  like  all  of  the  best  of  them, 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  one  instant.  He  picked  up  in  a  flash 
the  truculent  and  insulting  gage  which  the  monstrous  Bully 
had  flung  with  brutal  contempt  into  the  face  of  England, 
Liberty,  and  Law,  and  went  straight  for  his  gun.  Though  it 
was  throwing  away  fair  certainties  and  prospects  still  fairer, 
and  scarcely  less  certain,  he  forsook  all  and  followed,  asking 
only  one  thing,  where  he  could  render  the  best  service  of  which 
he  was  capable.  He  would  have  much  preferred  to  fight,  but 
knowing  well  that  he  was  not  the  best  judge,  he  allowed  others 
who  had  all  the  facts  before  them  to  choose  for  him.  They 
wisely  determined  on  availing  themselves  of  his  proved  skill 
as  a  doctor,  though,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
competent  to  take  the  other  part  that  it  was  hard  to  strike 
the  balance.  He  had  nevertheless  his  full  taste  of  the  firing 
line,  and  more  opportunity  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  too, 
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of  turning  his  military  experience  to  good  account.  For  he 
was  attached  to  Col.  Morrison's  artillery  brigade.  The 
Colonel  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  who  was  perfectly  well  aware 
how  much  he  knew  about  guns  and  often  availed  himself  of 
his  amphibious  medico's  knowledge  and  cool  clear  judgement 
in  such  matters.  They  were  in  the  famous  second  battle  of 
Ypres,  in  a  very  hot  place  indeed.  After  that  first  memorable 
gas  attack,  in  which  Guy  Drummond  fell,  they  were  pushed 
up  in  support  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  poor  Senegalese,  the 
black  troops  fighting  for  the  French.  They  dug  in  there  on 
the  hither  bank  of  the  Yser  canal,  behind  the  sand  heaps 
formed  by  the  piled-up  dredgings  of  the  canal;  their  dugouts 
on  the  backward  slope,  their  guns  in  front.  It  was  a  very 
exposed  position  much  in  advance  of  any  other  artillery:  But 
the  facilities  for  observation  were,  of  course,  correspondingly 
good,  and  they  were  able  to  do  fine  work  in  the  way  of  breaking 
up  the  massing  of  troops  on  the  German  side  before  attacks 
were  launched.  In  seventeen  days  they  lost  about  half  their 
guns  and  half  their  men.  Nevertheless,  they  stuck  it  for 
seventeen  days,  eating  and  sleeping  somehow,  with  no  time 
even  to  pull  off  their  boots.  The  first  day  they  said: — "Can 
we  stand  it  for  another  twenty-four  hours?"  So  did  they 
say  the  second  day,  and  every  day  till  the  end.  But  they  did 
stand  that  Hell  and  stick  it  for  seventeen  days.  Then  they 
were  relieved.  That  is  the  kind  of  young  man,  thank  God, 
Canada  turns  out;  and  that  was  the  sort  of  man  John  McCrae 
was. 

Was  alas !  They  moved  him  to  what  seemed  compara- 
tive safety, — and  there  he  died.  To  the  philosophic  eye,  the 
worst  thing  about  war,  particularly  in  the  incredibly  amateur 
fashion  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  waged  and  provided  for, 
or  not  provided  for  at  all,  by  our  astounding  English-speaking 
peoples,  is  this,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  auto- 
matically eliminating  the  best  and  leaving  us  with  the  less 
good  upon  our  hands.  The  spring  has  been  taken  out  of  our 
year  in  McGill : — 
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Bare  ruined  quires  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Dry  sapless  branches,  creaking  in  the  cold  wind.  Our  glory  is 
departed,  so  many  of  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  young  have 
gone.  It  is  autumn  with  us.  One  after  another  our  flowers 
are  falling,  falling.     We  hear  , 

The  ground  swirl  of  the  withered  leaves  of  hope, 
The  sweep  of  death's  imperishable  wing. 

Is  it  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  ? 

*'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  son  but  gave  him  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things. 
For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  Cross  is  bitter,  its  losses  are  a  great  deep,  but  its  gains 
are  infinite  and  incommensurable.  It  hath  not  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  them. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  St.  Paul  and  John  McCrae.  Natures 
less  rich  and  large,  sharp,  metallic,  gimlets  of  criticism  might 
resist  the  radiant  poetry  of  that  faith.  A  poet  like  him  could 
not.  And  in  the  strength  of  it  he  has  left  us  an  immortal 
memory.  He  had  the  happiness,  too,  to  find  a  snatch  of 
immortal  music  in  which  his  memory  will  fly  on  wings  of  its 
own,  so  long  as  the  English-speaking  peoples  tell  of  the  great 
war  to  their  children.  Everybody  knows  it,  but  I  cannot 
close  without  writing  it  down.  It  is  his  epitaph,  his  message 
from  the  grave  he  fills  in  our  service,  the  grave  to  which  he  has 
given  beauty  and  a  living  voice. 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 
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We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  loved,  felt  dawn  and  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe, 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch,  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


John  Macnaughton 


RESURGAM 

A  stir,  a  struggle  beneath  the  soil, 

A  tremor  of  Life  begun, 
A  blind  up-springing  of  leaf  and  bud 

Till  the  air  and  the  light  are  won, 
Through  stress  and  darkness,  through  storm  and  rain, 

The  flower  shall  find  the  sun ! 

A  hope,  a  whisper  of  Love  divine, 

A  cry  from  the  earth-bound  clod, 
A  strong  uplifting  of  heart's  desire 

To  the  stars  from  the  tear-dewed  sod, 
Through  loss  and  sorrow,  through  doubt  and  pain, 

The  soul  shall  find  its  God ! 

Lily  Alice  Lefevre 


THOMAS    HARDY    AS   AN  ARTIST   OF 
CHARACTER 

« 

"^JOT  long  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  heard  Thomas 
Hardy  referred  to  as  a  man  "  whose  plebeian  origin 
is  apparent  in  every  novel  he  has  composed."  Alas  for  such 
a  priori  judgements  The  last  representative  of  the  great 
Victorian  fiction  always  assumes,  indeed,  the  tone  of  a  son 
of  the  people,  and  one  would  never  learn  from  himself  how 
renowned  his  family  had  been  in  the  annals  of  England.  In 
such  matters  a  curious  psychological  interest  belongs  to  that 
useful  publication,  the  British  "Who's  Who."  The  sort  of 
autobiography  which  each  distinguished  man  supplies  to  it 
is  an  index  of  himself.  It  brings  out  the  points  which  he  wants 
to  have  noticed  by  those  who  concern  themselves  with  his 
personal  record,  and  anj^one  who  turns  over  the  pages  for  an 
hour  will  get  light  upon  the  variety  of  self-feeling  which  is 
cherished  by  the  British  notables.  Thomas  Hardy  is  almost 
silent  on  a  pedigree  which  smaller  men  would  have  brandished 
before  the  world.  From  quite  other  sources  we  learn  that 
the  Hardys  have  been  conspicuous  in  Dorsetshire  for  several 
hundred  years,  that  Clement  le  Hardy  was  lieutenant  governor 
of  Jersey  as  far  back  as  1488,  that  our  author's  ancestors  on 
the  maternal  side  were  county  folk  for  many  generations. 
And  almost  anyone  else  would  at  least  have  mentioned  one 
representative  of  the  line.  Every  schoolboy  has  read  of  the 
last  hours  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  of  the  pathetic  scene 
in  the  admiral's  cabin,  every  detail  of  which  was  burned  into 
the  memory  of  the  nation  that  Nelson  had  saved.  When 
the  great  seaman  «had  been  struck  by  a  French  bullet  on  the 
deck  of  his  flagship,  and  had  been  carried  in  a  dying  state 
below,  he  sent  for  a  favourite  officer  whom  he  preferred  to  the 
official  second  in  command,  and  among  his  last  recorded  words 
were  these:    "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor." 
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The  novelist  was  born  in  1840,  and  he  is  among  the  many 
great  English  writers  who  have  owed  nothing  to  either  the 
historic  schools  or  the  historic  universities  of  England.  His 
early  teachers  were  local  people  quite  unknown  to  fame.  His 
later  education  was  of  the  spasmodic  sort  which  could  be 
got  by  attending  evening  classes  at  King's  College,  London, 
whilst  he  was  occupied  in  office  work  during  the  day.  For 
at  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  an  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tect, and  for  some  years  his  main  business  was  to  study, 
measure,  and  sketch  old  church  fabrics.  This  interest  has 
remained  with  him,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  affectionate  detail 
with  which  he  describes  in  more  than  one  of  his  novels  some 
ancient  Gothic  or  Norman  pile.  We  could  almost  have 
conjectured  that  "A  Laodicean"  and  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes" 
were  written  by  one  with  more  than  common  knowledge 
of  architecture,  and  more  than  common  love  for  its  artistic 
side.  Before  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  he  had  pursued 
his  profession  to  such  purpose  as  to  have  won  a  medal  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  a  prize  from  the 
Architectural  Association  for  design. 

His  first  literary  venture  was  a  short  story  in  Chambers's 
Journal,  published  in  1865,  and  since  then  he  has  not 
wavered  in  the  choice  of  his  real  calling.  His  only  vacilla- 
tion seems  to  have  been  between  prose  and  verse,  and  though 
his  execution  in  the  former  sphere  is  that  by  which  he  must 
live,  his  poems  often  reach  a  high  quality.  Moreover,  almost 
all  that  he  has  attempted,  whether  in  prose  or  rhyme,  contains 
a  single  unified  purpose,  teaches  a  single  moral,  embodies 
a  single  art.  In  the  rural  retirement  of  Dorchester  he  has 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  combined  with  the  work  of  his  pen 
the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  dispensing  we  may  be 
sure  the  even-handed  equity  which  springs  from  so  sympathetic 
a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan,  and 
deriving  from  the  experiences  of  the  magistrate's  bench  much 
material  which  he  has  known  how  to  use  for  our  instruction. 
Approaching  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  us  much  more  on  the  great  scale.     But  his  countrymen, 
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whose  literature  he  has  so  enriched,  and  the  public  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  England  for  whom  he  has  made  English  rural 
life  so  vivid  and  the  agelong  questions  of  humanity  so  arresting, 
must  wish  him  a  calm  repose  at  the  end  of  his  days.  Some 
of  us  would  add  the  hope  that  to  one  who  has  struggled  so 
long  and  so  hard  with  the  darknesses  of  man's  lot,  there  may 
come,  in  the  old  pious  words,  "light  at  eventide'" 

Hardy's  predominant  concern  in  most  of  what  he  has 
written  is  with  simple  and  simple  people.  He  explained  this 
himself,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  The  Forum. 
In  the  poorest  class,  he  tells  us,  character  is  easily  read, 
conventional  pretence  is  absent,  acts  are  the  undisguised 
outcome  of  feelings.  Effective  portrayal  is  thus  facilitated. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  has  remarked  that  in  the  Wessex  Novels 
there  is  "a  general  distaste  for  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
whom  Mr.  Hardy  cannot  sympathize  with,  and  therefore 
cannot  draw."  Not  very  many  of  this  type  are  presented 
to  us  at  all,  except  in  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  by  no 
means  the  most  successful  of  our  author's  works.  He  is 
attracted  to  the  yeoman  farmer,  the  serjeant,  the  petty  naval 
officer,  the  bailiff  on  an  estate,  the  shepherd,  the  woodcutter, 
the  struggling  artist,  the  peasant.  His  best  strokes  in 
drawing  the  upper  social  class  are  in  the  comments  of  uncon- 
scious wit  which  those  below  make  upon  those  above.  Hardy 
may  be  compared  to  Dickens  in  his  inability  to  fashion 
the  likeness  of  a  "  gentleman,"  an  analogy  which  we  realize 
all  the  more  when  we  see  it  argued  that  there  is  one  such 
character,  Eugene  Wrayburn,  that  may  be  called  a  success 
in  the  whole  range  of  Dickens's  work  from  " Boz "  to  "Edwin 
Drood."  With  all  his  dislike  of  an  aristocrat,  Thackeray 
has  given  us  Major  Pendennis;  Hardy  could  never  have 
created  him.  He  likes  to  drive  home  Disraeli's  point  that 
the  real  old  English  families  survive  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
peasantry.  Was  not  poor  John  Durbeyfield  able  to  boast 
in  the  village  ale-house  that  not  a  man  in  the  county  of 
South  Wessex  had  grander  or  nobler  "skillentons"  in  his 
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family  than  he?1  Like  George  Meredith,  Hardy  would  chuckle 
at  the  thought  of  ducal  blood  in  business,  and  how  we  may  be 
ordering  butcher's  meat  of  a  Tudor,  or  sitting  on  the  cane- 
bottom  chairs  of  a  Plantagenet.2 

Not  seldom  we  have  a  direct  sneer  at  the  old  families 
as  a  class,  in  particular  at  their  pretension  to  an  hereditary 
endowment  of  manners,  or  of  honour,  or  of  virtue.  Ethelberta 
had  the  " diadem-and-sceptre  bearing"  which  was  thought 
peculiar  to  one  born  in  a  house  whose  vestibules  are  lined 
with  ancestral  mail.3  Alas !  Ethelberta's  father  was  a  butler. 
Those  diners-out  who  saw  in  her  distingue  poise  a  token  of 
aristocratic  descent  were  being  handed  their  soup  by  him 
who  had  transmitted  to  her  whatever  natural  gifts  she 
possessed.  When  would  people  realize  that  a  bear  may 
be  taught  to  dance  ?  Parson  Swancourt  found  the  infallible 
test  for  gentle  birth  in  a  nice  discrimination  of  sauces,  for 
"an  unedified  palate  is  the  irrepressible  cloven  foot  of  the 
upstart."4  Our  author  knows  well  the  ingrained  reverence 
of  English  country  folk  for  squire  and  clergyman,  but  thinks 
it  one  of  the  quaint  superstitions  that  must  be  got  rid  of. 
When  a  comet  appeared,  Nat  Chapman  was  sure  that  it  was 
no  portent  of  famine,  for  "that  only  touches  such  as  we,  and 
the  Lord  only  consarns  Himself  with  born  gentlemen  .  .  .If 
'tis  a  token  that  He's  getting  hot  about  the  ways  of  anybody 
in  this  parish,  'tis  about  my  Lady  Constantine's,  since  she's 
the  only  figure  worth  such  a  hint."^  Hezzy  Biles,  the  farm 
labourer,  looks  back  with  true  servile  regret  upon  the  time 
when  bishops  were  less  condescending  than  they  have  since 
become,  when  at  a  Confirmation  both  episcopal  hands  were 
not  laid  on  the  head  of  " every  Jack  Rag  and  Tom  Straw," 
but  "it  was  six  chaps  to  one  blessing."  "The  great  lords  of 
the  Church  in  them  days  wasn't  particular  to  a  soul  or  two 
more  or  less."6 

One  of  the  very  few  peers  that  Hardy  has  drawn  for 
us  is  Lord  Mountclere,  a  sort  of  twin  brother  to  Thackera3^'s 

1  "  Tess,"  I.  J  a.  "  The  Egoist,"  I. 

8  "  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  I.     *  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  IX. 

6  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  XIII.     6  Ibid,  XXII. 
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Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  old  roue*  has  become  a  bit  shaken 
in  his  figure  by  years  and  merry  living,  till  he  has  come  to 
resemble  a  puppet  show  with  worn  canvas,  where  the  move- 
ment of  the  hangings  has  begun  to  reveal  what  is  passing 
inside.1  There  is  none  of  Scott's  relish  for  that  good  old 
English  sport  by  which  the  gentry  have  so  long  been  separated 
from  the  parvenus.  Hardy  sees  in  a  shooting  scene  some- 
thing akin  to  a  Malay  running  amok,  where  the  victims  are 
harmless,  feathered  creatures,  and  the  whole  performance 
is  supremely  unchivalrous  towards  "our  weaker  fellows  in 
Nature's  teeming  family."2  To  not  a  few  the  voice  of  the 
plebeian  will  be  unmistakable  in  this.  And  the  middle  class 
man  with  aspirations  upward  is  shown  little  tenderness.  He 
who  would  supplement  the  consequence  due  to  wealth  by 
affecting  a  fictitious  pedigree  is  like  one  who  builds  a  ruin 
on  a  maiden  estate,  or  like  an  antiquarian  who  has  his  antiques 
fashioned  to  special  order  at  a  Birmingham  manufactory.3  It 
was  a  high  and  rare  distinction  in  Clym  Yeobright  that  his 
effort  at  intellectual  rise  had  no  purpose  of  social  advancement; 
for  him  plain  living  was  always  enough,  and  high  thinking 
was  its  own  rewards  One  feels  that  the  red  brick  Baptist 
chapel  built  by  John  Power  from  the  proceeds  of  commerce 
was  a  worthier  achievement  than  his  daughter  Paula's  enter- 
prise of  restoring  a  Norman  keep,  and  though  Paula  yields 
to  the  common  impulse  of  human  love,  we  are  shown  what 
she  still  remained  in  her  doleful  regret  to  George  Somerset; 
"I  wish  my  castle  wasn't  burnt;  and  I  wish  you  were  a  De 
Stancy!"5  Perhaps  the  novelist's  real  opinion  on  British 
aristocrats  is  not  far  from  that  of  Sol  Chickerel;  "the  useless 
lumber  of  our  nation,  that'll  be  the  first  to  burn  if  there  comes 
a  flare."6 

But  if  Hardy  cares  little  for  the  ways  and  doings  of  his 
own  class,  he  cares  much  for  the  fife  of  the  peasant,  and  has 
dwelt  with  affectionate  interest  upon  its  endless  detail.    A 


1  "  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  XLI.      2  "  Tess,"  XLI. 

»  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  II.     4  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  III,  ii. 

4  "A  Laodicean,"  VII,  §5.     •  "  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  XLVI. 
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devoted  admirer  of  the  Wessex  Novels  remarked  to  me  some 
time  ago  that  an  hour  with  "Tess"  or  "The  Woodlanders" 
is  as  restful  as  an  afternoon  among  green  fields.  Hardy 
is  at  home,  and  he  makes  his  reader  at  home,  with  the  milkers 
on  a  dairy  farm,  with  the  shepherd  at  the  lambing  time,  with 
the  waggoner  behind  his  team  on  a  country  road,  with  the 
"reddleman"  as  he  sets  the  mark  of  his  brush  upon  young 
cattle  for  the  fair,  with  the  company  at  the  village  inn  and 
the  fiddler  who  plays  the  reels.  He  has  noted  how  the 
labourer,  with  no  watch  to  guide  him,  can  guess  the  time  of 
day  by  the  shadows,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  movement  of 
oxen,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  a  hundred  other  sights  and 
sounds  of  which  the  over-civilized  are  unaware.1  He  shows 
us  the  procession  of  country  girls  in  the  twilight  of  old  Mid- 
summer's Eve,  going  out  according  to  time-honoured  myth 
that  they  may  meet  the  phantoms  of  their  future  husbands.2 
He  can  make  us  think  we  hear  the  quaint  discussions  in  the 
barton,  when  seventy  or  eighty  cows  are  filling  as  many  pails, 
and  when  such  problems  are  raised  by  the  milkers  as  whether 
the  churning  is  always  a  failure  if  someone  in  the  house  is  in 
love.3  Or  we  listen  to  argument  as  to  whether  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  makes  the  milk  go  up  into  the  animal's  horns, 
and  how  in  that  case  a  like  deficiency  should  be  found  in  cows 
that  have  no  horns  at  all,  until  a  jester  cuts  things  short  by 
propounding  the  riddle  why  the  horned  give  more  milk  than 
the  hornless.  The  solution  "because  there  are  more  of  them" 
convulses  the  simple  folk  with  merriment.  Sometimes  the 
talk  is  of  Providence  sending  as  much  meat  as  there  are 
mouths  to  be  filled,  but  too  often  placing  the  extra  meat  in 
one  family  and  the  extra  mouths  in  another.4  The  critics  say 
that  Dorsetshire  peasants  never  talk  so,  but  it  is  a  little 
venturesome  to  teach  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  there  how 
the  natives  comport  themselves,  and  a  close  examination  will 
make  clear  that  the  peasant  aphorisms  come  from  Bible  and 
Church,  which  have  always  supplied  thought  to  the  country 


1  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  XIV.     Cf.  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 

2  "  The  Woodlanders,"  XX.     3  "  Tess,"  XVII.    4  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  XIII. 
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poor.  Hardy  knows,  too,  the  oddest  of  rural  habits  and 
rural  superstitions.  He  has  been  to  the  cottage  where  the 
possession  of  ornate  coffin  stools  in  readiness  for  the  last  rites 
of  the  cottager  proclaims,  like  a  row  of  ancestral  portraits, 
the  social  superiority  of  the  house.1  The  tenant  is  a  copy- 
holder, not  removable  at  will.  He  has  heard  the  dark  con- 
jectures when  a  crow  has  flown  by  in  the  afternoon,  and  seen 
the  alarm  if  a  birth  has  taken  place  before  the  moon  is  full; 
for  does  not  everyone  know  the  law  "No  moon,  no  man!" 
He  shows  a  housewife  hastening  to  wake  the  bees  in  their 
hive  if  a  death  has  occurred  in  the  house,  for  otherwise  the  bees, 
too,  will  pine  away  before  the  year  is  out.2  He  understands 
the  lingering  reliance  upon  "  The  Complete  Fortune  Teller," 
and  the  fear  with  which  that  august  volume,  so  precious  by 
day,  is  carried  to  the  outhouse  before  the  cottage  door  is 
locked  at  night.3  We  meet  with  the  quack  on  his  rounds,  selling 
a  pot  of  coloured  lard  as  an  infallible  cure  for  a  bad  leg,  and 
charging  a  guinea  for  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  obtainable 
nowhere  except  from  an  animal  that  grazes  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  cannot  be  captured  without  much  risk  to  life  and  limb.4 
Or  we  are  presented  with  the  more  repellent  sides  of  folklore, 
like  the  belief  not  many  generations  ago  that  a  withered  arm 
could  be  restored  by  touching  with  it  the  neck  of  a  person 
who  has  just  been  hanged,  for  this  would  "turn  the  blood 
and  change  the  constitution."1  And  we  see  the  ghastly 
device,  such  as  Sir  James  Fraser  has  so  profusely  illustrated 
from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  the  effigy  of  some  hated 
person  is  subjected  to  torture,  in  the  malignant  expectation 
that  the  original  will  suffer  the  like.7 

In  thus  deliberately  choosing  his  scenes  from  humble 
life,  Hardy  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  English  novelist  who, 
for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  his  only  possible  rival.  George 
Meredith  takes  us  into  the  world  of  ton,  and  when  Hardy  takes 
us  there  he  proves  a  far  inferior  cicerone.     He  could  no  more 


1  "  The  Woodlanders,"  II.     *  "  The  Return  of  the  Native,"  III. 
1  "  Interlopers  at  the  Knap."      *  "  Tess,"  III. 

6  "  Jude  the  Obscure,"  I,  iv.  •  "  The  Withered  Arm." 

7  "  Return  of  the  Native,"  III,  vii. 
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have  given  us  those  comedies  of  fashionable  talking,  fashion- 
able acting,  and  fashionable  thinking  whose  psychological 
exactness  is  so  perfect  in  "Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  or 
" Beauchamp's  Career,"  than  Meredith  could  have  woven 
the  plot  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  or  risen  to  the 
tragic  power  of  the  last  fifty  pages  of  "Tess,"  or  reached  the 
pathetic  depth  of  "Life's  Little  Ironies."  We  need  both 
types  of  fiction.  Scott's  "person  of  quality "  and  Dickens's 
person  of  no  quality  are  alike  God's  creatures,  although  per- 
haps, as  has  been  ironically  said,  they  may  be  equally  His 
creatures  without  being  in  the  same  degree  His  masterpieces. 
But  such  as  they  are,  we  have  them  with  us,  and  the  more 
truly  we  know  them  the  better. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  in  a  novel  by  Hardy  the 
background  in  external  nature  is  of  the  essence  of  the  whole, 
that  human  beings  are  but  features  of  the  landscape,  that  the 
characters  grow  out  of  the  soil.  The  intellectual  standpoint 
is  almost  animistic.  We  adopt  again  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  preceded  all  sharp  distinction  of  "souls"  and  "things," 
taking  reality,  organic  and  inorganic,  as  knit  together  by  a 
single  principle.  When  he  becomes  in  any  degree  devotional, 
Hardy  becomes  pantheistic.  One  sees  this,  perhaps,  in  his 
remark  that  Heliolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  lord  and 
giver  of  life,  is  the  most  reasonable  of  all  cults.1  The  sublimities 
are  for  him  in  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  desolate  waste, 
and  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  thought  of  the  enduring 
character  of  these  as  contrasted  with  the  human  individual 
who  flits  for  a  moment  across  them.  Jude  stands  at  Fourways 
in  Christminster,  to  reflect  how  on  that  very  spot  men  had 
stood  and  talked  of  Napoleon,  of  the  loss  of  America,  of  the 
execution  of  King  Charles,  of  the  burning  of  the  martyrs,  of 
the  Crusades,  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  possibly  of  the 
arrival  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  country  roads  of  Wessex  along 
which  a  waggoner  drives  his  load  are  the  same  which  once 
echoed  to  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian.  But 
all  is  of  yesterday  when  compared  with  the  everlasting  heath. 

1  "Tess." 
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As  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  Egdon,  all  that  he  can  see  has 
continued  as  it  now  is  from  unimaginable  time,  with  a 
permanence  like  that  of  the  stars  overhead.  The  very  trifling 
irregularities  in  the  formation  are  finger-touches  of  the  last 
geological  change. 

This  sort  of  feeling  for  nature  suggests  various  analogies 
and  contrasts.  Hardy  is  not  in  the  least  like  Rousseau,  who 
preferred  rivulets  to  rivers,  and  took  pains  to  avoid  any  natural 
scenes  which  might  disturb  a  contented  mind.  Rousseau, 
indeed,  felt  a  delight  in  torrents,  and  forests,  and  mountain 
slopes,  but  his  was  the  delight  of  a  child  with  the  roar  of  waters 
and  the  waving  of  a  thousand  branches  in  the  gale.1  He 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  developing  any  Wordsworthian 
harmonies  or  discords  between  such  scenery  and  the  spirit 
of  man.  He  positively  feared  to  let  his  mind  work  in  this 
direction,  hating  even  to  look  at  the  open  sea,  because  the 
thought  of  its  violence  and  its  infertility  made  him  sad.  In  the 
literature  of  our  own  time  the  Hindu  poet,  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  often  inspires  a  mood  of  nature  worship  that  is  not  far 
from  Hardy's.  Tagore  reproaches  the  western  world  with 
having  built  walls  around  the  human  spirit,  with  having  for- 
gotten its  kinship  with  the  whole,  and  thus  having  set  man 
and  nature  in  an  unreal  antagonism.2  We  have,  he  thinks, 
at  once  created  for  ourselves  an  artificial  problem,  and  shut 
off  the  sole  source  of  its  solution.  In  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  superiority  of  man  is  equally  recognized,  that 
superiority  is  seen  to  consist  not  in  the  power  of  possession 
but  in  the  power  of  union.  Hence,  for  example,  India  has 
chosen  her  places  of  pilgrimage  wherever  there  is  in  nature 
some  special  grandeur  or  beauty,  "so  that  her  mind  would 
come  out  of  its  world  of  narrow  necessities  and  realize  its  place 
in  the  infinite.,'  There  Tagore  would  find  the  true  sustenance 
and  healing  for  mankind  in  its  wild  rebelliousness;  like 
Oscar  Wilde,  he  would  turn  to  his  brother  the  wind,  and  his 
sister  the  rain,  to  Mother  Earth  that  she  may  cleanse  him 
in  great  waters  and  with  bitter  herbs  make  him  whole.3 

1  "  Confessions,"  IV,  297.     »  "  Sadhana,"  p.  9.     »  Cf.  "  De  Profundis,"  p.  101. 
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Hardy,  with  his  strong  western  intelligence,  is  very  remote 
from  sentimentalism  like  this.  Tagore's  soul  in  nature 
has  no  meaning  for  him,  for  nature,  as  science  by  itself  reveals 
her,  has  no  soul,  but  only  savage  and  devastating  laws. 
What  becomes  then,  one  may  ask,  of  her  worshipful  aspect? 
There  is  no  answer.  Not  by  this  route  can  the  moral  enigmas 
be  solved.  It  is  the  ultimate  dilemma  of  those  who  speak  one 
thing  from  the  intellect  and  another  from  the  heart. 

Our  novelist,  too,  is  often  appalled  by  the  humiliating  im- 
port of  cosmic  maj esties  for  our  race's  pride.  What  is  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils?  And  wherefore  should  he  be  accounted 
of  ?  Swithin  St.  Cleeve,  as  he  gazes  through  his  telescope, 
and  appreciates  more  and  more  justly  the  vastness  of  the 
space  that  it  reveals,  distinguishes  several  stages  in  the 
emotional  effect — dignity,  grandeur,  solemnity,  awfulness, 
ghastliness.  "  Those  who  exert  their  imaginative  powers 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  universe  merely 
strain  their  faculties  to  gain  a  new  horror."1  A  similar 
feeling  comes  as  we  realize  the  immense  sweep  of  past  time. 
When  Harry  Knight,  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  is  clinging  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  has  given  himself  up  for  lost, 
he  catches  sight  of  an  imbedded  fossil  that  stands  forth  in  low 
relief  from  the  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  early  crustaceans  called 
Trilobites.  Countless  years  separate  the  life  of  that  creature 
from  the  life  of  the  man  who  stares  at  it,  and  who  is  to  perish 
on  the  same  spot.  Aeon  after  aeon,  which  knew  nothing  of 
human  dignity,  must  have  elapsed  between.  He  was  to  be 
with  the  small  in  his  death.2  A  characteristic  touch  of  dra- 
matic power. 

Yet  such  grim  realism  as  characterizes  Hardy  is  often  lit 
up  with  flashes  of  humour,  and  that  by  no  means  of  the  sardonic 
type,  which  we  might  have  expected  from  the  imagination  that 
gave  us  "Jude"  and  "Tess."  True  humour,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  sardonic,  for  its  superiority  over  wit  lies  just  in  that 
human  sympathy  which  prevents  it  from  being  harsh,  incon- 
siderate,   merciless.     The    man    who    is    merely    a    wit    is 

1  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  IV.     2  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  XXII. 
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dehumanized;  he  will  be  stirred  to  mirth  by  the  absurdities 
of  his  own  grandmother,  just  as  the  sheer  scientist,  according 
to  Wordsworth,  will  peep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother's 
grave.  The  humourist,  if  he  sees  absurdities  in  such  a  quarter 
at  all,  will  see  them  under  a  kindly  light,  against  a  background 
of  affection,  and  gratitude,  and  reverence.  Hardy  loves 
his  race  too  well  to  laugh  triumphantly  at  its  expense.  Poor 
mankind,  he  thinks,  has  been  placed  in  desperate  dilemmas 
by  ironical  Fate,  and  if  he  cannot  help  pointing  out  the  divert- 
ing inconsistencies  in  our  action,  our  character,  our  sentiments, 
he  does  so  as  one  of  ourselves,  well  aware  that  he  himself  enjoys 
no  immunity  from  the  same  genial  ridicule.  His  psychological 
touch  is  both  subtle  and  sure.  Which  of  us,  for  example,  has 
not  met  the  counterpart  of  Sir  William  De  Stancy,  of  whom 
th<?  innkeeper  said  that,  "like  all  folks  who  had  come  to  grief 
and  quite  failed,  he  was  full  of  good  advice  for  others,  and  had 
all  the  rules  how  to  succeed  in  life  far  better  at  his  fingers' 
ends  than  folks  who  had  succeeded !"  Economy,  says  our 
novelist,  was  what  Sir  William  had  never  practised,  but  after 
exhausting  all  other  practices,  he  raised  an  altar  to  this,  as 
the  Athenians  did  to  the  unknown  God.1  Which  of  us  has 
not  observed,  without  noting  it,  those  waistcoats  "of  praeter- 
natural  length  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  button  which 
prevail  among  men  who  have  to  do  with  horses?"1  Or 
those  ladies  who  are  not  more  than  seven  and  twenty  by 
candlelight,  but  by  day — forty  if  an  hour !  "8  We  have  talked, 
too,  with  those  rural  parishioners,  who  like  a  mild  latitudin- 
arian  clergyman,  not  vehement  enough  in  his  calling  to  "put 
the  parish  to  spiritual  trouble,"  and  dislike  one  like  Parson 
Tarkenham  who  "so  teases  a  feller's  conscience  that  church 
is  no  hollerday  at  all  to  the  limbs."4 

Hardy  has  been  minutely  observant  of  some  curious 
phenomena  of  drunkenness.  We  know  too  well  that  "con- 
versation carried  on  in  the  emphatic  and  confidential  tone 

1  "  A  Laodicean,"  IV,  iii.    *  "  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  I. 

»  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  XXVI.    *  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  XIII. 
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of  men  who  are  slightly  intoxicated"1;  that  mood  for  Scripture 
parallels  which  made  Joseph  Poorgrass  compare  himself,  with 
his  double  vision  in  such  a  state,  to  "a  holy  man  living  in  the 
days  of  King  Noah,  and  seeing  two  of  every  sort  entering 
into  the  ark";  2  and  we  have  encountered  profane  swearers 
who  have  never  had  their  practice  so  aptly  theorized  as  in  the 
words  of  the  maltster  in  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd," 
"Nater  requires  her  swearing  at  the  regular  times,  or  she's 
not  herself;  and  unholy  exclamations  is  a  necessity  of  life." 
We  recognize,  too,  what  our  author  means,  however  little 
we  may  endorse  the  sentiment,  when  he  makes  Clerk  Crickett 
declare  that  his  ecclesiastical  office  has  destroyed  his  capacity 
as  a  humourist;  "Enteren  the  Church  is  the  ruin  of  a  man's 
wit,  for  wit's  nothen  without  a  faint  shadder  o'  sin."3  But 
perhaps  the  most  irresistibly  ludicrous  passage  in  all  that 
Hardy  has  given  us  is  the  musing  of  poor  John  Durbeyfield, 
whose  pride  of  race  had  been  inflamed  by  the  learned  clergyman's 
proof  that  he  was  of  high  Norman  descent,  but  who  found 
himself  in  beggary  before  a  heedless  world.  It  is  worth 
quoting  in  full: 

"I'm  thinking  of  sending  round  to  all  the  old  antiqueerums 
in  this  part  of  England,  asking  them  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  to 
maintain  me.  I'm  sure  they'd  see  it  as  a  romantical,  artistical, 
and  proper  thing  to  do.  They  spend  lots  o'  money  in  keeping 
up  old  ruins,  and  finding  the  bones  o'  things,  and  such  like; 
and  living  remains  must  be  more  interesting  to  'em  still,  if 
they  only  knowed  o'  me.  Would  that  somebody  would  go 
round  and  tell  'em  what  there  is  living  among  'em,  and  they 
thinking  nothing  of  him!  If  Pa'son  Tringham,  who  dis- 
covered me,  had  lived,  he'd  ha'  done  it,  I'm  sure."4 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  different  types  of  human 
character  which  the  Wessex  novelist  has  chosen  to  bring  before 
us.  Women,  perhaps,  have  a  grievance  against  him,  like 
the  women  of  Athens  against  Euripides,  for  the  low  female 
figure  which  is  so  persistently  depicted.     It  is  true  that  the 


1  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  XIV.     2  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  XLII. 
3  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  XXI.    *  "  Tess,"  L. 
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sorrows  of  the  less  fortunate  women  are  treated  with  an 
exquisite  tenderness.  Few  can  read  such  a  story  as  "The 
Son's  Veto,"  and  endorse  the  reproaches  of  male  arrogance 
by  which  the  author  has  sometimes  been  assailed.  He  has 
many  a  character,  like  Tess,  or  Elizabeth  Jane  Henchard,  or 
Anne  Garland,  who  is  thoroughly  lovable.  And  he  has 
recorded  with  admiration  many  a  subtle  trait  of  the  highest 
womanhood.  For  example,  he  remarks  of  Bathsheba  Ever- 
dene:  "She  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  great  men's  mothers 
are  made.  She  was  indispensable  to  high  generation,  hated 
at  tea  parties,  feared  in  shops,  and  loved  at  crises."1  We 
know  the  "stuff"  he  means.  But  it  is  perhaps  notable  that 
he  emphasizes  its  value  as  the  hereditary  pre-condition  of 
greatness  in  men.  He  refers  more  than  once  to  the  woman's 
pleasure  in  "  recreating  defunct  agonies,  and  lacerating  her- 
self with  them  now  and  then."2  And  he  sees  the  most  cruel 
satire  on  the  female  sex  in  the  fact  that  "  the  most  wretched 
of  men  can  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  find  a  wife  ready  to 
be  more  wretched  still  for  the  sake  of  his  company."3  Yet 
with  all  their  merit  Hardy's  women  have  little  independent 
force,  far  less  any  notion  of  a  life  in  which  marriage  shall 
not  be  the  main  interest.  His  heroines  are  almost  all 
pliable,  emotional,  unfit  to  take  a  final  or  determined  stand 
apart  from  sex  feelings  or  sex  passions.  No  one  like  George 
Meredith's  Diana  appears,  and  though  perhaps  we  may  be 
thankful  to  have  no  Diana,  we  should  like  to  see  someone  that 
excited  our  real  respect,  like  Jane  Eyre.  Grace  Melbury  is 
the  nearest  approach,  and  yet  how  far  Grace  falls  short.  The 
capricious  and  vain  Eustacia  Vye  is  much  more  to  our  author's 
mind  as  typical,  and  the  comment  is  almost  justified  that 
women  are  made  a  mere  item  in  that  network  of  snares  by 
which  man's  course  has  been  beset.  Hardy  comes  near  to 
saying  so  himself,  when  he  makes  Jude  exclaim  that  "the 
normal  sex-impulses  are  turned  into  devilish  domestic  gins 
and  snares  to  noose  and  hold  back  those  who  want  to  pro- 
gress."4     Once  he  depicts  a  woman  who  at  least  starts  with 

1  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  LIV.    •  Ibid,  XII.    •  Ibid,  XVI. 
*  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  IV,  iii. 
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a  firm  life  theory  of  her  own,  but  she  is  the  monstrous  Sue 
Bridehead,  into  whose  eccentricities  it  is  as  needless  as  it  would 
be  unpleasant  to  enter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  abun- 
dance those  women  whose  sole  concern  is  husband-hunting, 
and  who  sometimes  taunt  one  another  with  their  disappoint- 
ments in  the  quest.  We  have  the  tale,  for  instance,  of  the 
clergyman's  refusal  to  marry  Andrey  Satchel  while  he  was 
drunk,  and  the  bride's  sobbing  protest  that  "If  he  don't  come 
drunk,  he  won't  come  at  all."1  And  we  are  not  spared  examples 
of  a  still  coarser  contrivance,  like  that  of  Arabella  in  "  Jude  the 
Obscure." 

Hardy's  men,  too,  are  brought  before  us  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  sex  relation.  When  his  rustics  are  not  coining 
epigrams  on  Providence  they  are  often  satirizing  marriage. 
One  of  the  quaint  jests  is  that  matrimony  itself  resembles 
the  church  service  by  which  it  is  solemnized,  for  in  each  we 
begin  with  "Dearly  beloved"  and  end  with  " Amazement."  2 
Reuben  Dewy  declares  that  when  one  has  resolved  on 
marriage,  the  choice  of  a  partner  is  not  difficult;  "take  the 
first  respectable  body  that  comes  to  hand — she's  as  good 
as  any  other;  they  be  all  alike  in  the  groundwork;  'tis  only 
in  the  flourishes  there's  a  difference."3  Our  author  looks 
upon  matters  of  sex  as  the  great  disturbing  interest  in  life, 
and  he  does  not  anywhere  portray  on  a  great  scale  a  career 
which  is  even  predominantly  free  from  this  trouble.  His 
novels  might  be  summarized  as  an  exhibiting  of  the  confusions 
which  are  no  one's  fault,  but  which  lead  to  irreparable  pain, 
because  the  imperious  passion  of  love  has  been  chaotically 
sown  by  impish  gods  in  the  human  breast,  and  can  neither 
be  ehminated  nor  yet  be  controlled.  Once  indeed,  he  tells  us 
that  a  noble  camaraderie  would  arise,  if  men  and  women 
before  marriage  had  been  associated  not  in  their  pleasures 
so  much  as  in  their  labours.  To  begin  with  knowing  the 
rougher  sides  of  each  other's  character,  so  that  romance  might 
grow  up  in  the  interstices  of  hard  prosaic  reality,  would 


1  "  A  Few  Crusted  Characters."    '  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  VIII. 
3  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  II,  viii. 
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produce  a  love  stronger  than  death.  But  he  significantly  adds 
in  parenthesis  about  this  substantial  affection,  "if  it  arises  at 
all."1  He  has  no  doubt  that  such  unity  is  rare.  Discord 
is  the  rule.     It  is  part  of  "the  coil  of  things." 

Here,  however,  we  leave  Hardy  the  novelist,  and  touch 
Hardy  the  philosopher.  To  pursue  this  aspect  sof  his  work 
would  require  a  separate  article,  or  rather  many  articles. 
He  has  a  clear  cut  and  absolutely  uncompromising  world 
view,  of  which  the  chief  intellectual  drawback  is  that  it  would 
reduce  to  a  vain  show  just  those  heroisms  and  nobilities  and 
limitless  aspirations  in  which,  despite  his  creed,  he  so  fervently 
trusts.  Probably  those  will  be  least  content  with  his  cosmic 
scheme  who  have  drunk  deepest  of  his  moral  enthusiasm. 
For  in  the  end  they  cannot  be  held  together.  But  those  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  think  Hardy's  philosophy  of  life 
radically  false,  can  join  in  admiration  for  the  vividness  and 
charm  with  which  he  has  depicted  that  which  he  is  powerless  to 
interpret. 

H.  L.  Stewart 


1  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  LVI. 
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He  lived  and  sang;  and  tender,  smiling  words 
Were  on  his  lips :  what  need,  O  Death !  to  choose 
This  flower  bright  blossoming?  the  bees,  the  birds 
Will  miss  him — him  whom  all  were  loth  to  lose — 
The  waves,  and  the  great  wood,  the  star-girt  sky, 
The  tearful  roses  and  the  dreamy  Mays, 
And  ah !  the  mother-heart  that  for  him  cries — 
All,  all  sigh  since  he's  gone.     The  yesterdays 
Flutter  and  float  around  his  place  of  rest, 
And  gentle  grasses  yearn  for  his  behest. 

O  paths  whereon  he  one  time  trod,  farewell! 
O  valleys,  hills,  and  halls  now  desolate! — 
O  hand  that  we  shall  clasp  no  more,  farewell ! 
O  stars  of  Night  that  for  him  used  to  wait! 
O  dear  old  home  where  apples  used  to  swing! 
Croon  low  farewells  to  him.     0  scented  breath 
Of  Springtide,  pray  for  him!   Song  birds  a- wing, 
Sing,  that  he  may  awake  from  realms  of  death. 
Perchance  his  spirit,  when  the  sun  has  set, 
Shall  wander  near  and  know  we  ne'er  forget. 

Aileen  Ward 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IDOLS 

A  CRITICISM  OF  IDEALISM  AND  MATERIALISM 

npHE  building  of  idols  and  the  worship  of  them  has  been  "a 
perennial  habit  of  the  race.  The  so-called  heathen  world 
made  for  itself  graven  images  and  before  these  it  bowed  down. 
There  are,  however,  other  idols  than  those  made  with  hands, 
more  refined  images  distinguished  as  those  of  the  mind.  Such 
images  have  obsessed  the  life  of  the  race,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  it  is  now.  They  are 
innumerable  as  the  gods  of  a  Hindoo  temple.  Some  are 
petty;  others  great.  Some  are  worshipped  by  the  few;  others 
by  the  many.  Of  those  which  have  an  altar  in  our  temples  of 
thought  to-day,  probably  the  two  most  representative  are 
Idealism  and  Materialism. 

The  world  has  been  under  the  spell  of  the  great  illusion, 
Idealism.  Idealism  has  been  warmed  in  the  sunlight  of 
imaginative  genius  until  it  has  survived  paramount  in  the 
hearts  of  men  for  millenniums.  In  the  progress  of  human 
intelligence  from  ignorance  towards  understanding,  those  who 
thought  a  step  ahead  of  the  race  found  it  convenient,  if  indeed 
they  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them,  to  postulate 
where  they  did  not  comprehend.  Hence  sprang  the  worship 
among,  earlier  races  of  nature  gods.  Hence  arose  in  the  East 
the  belief  in  relentless  Fate.  How  well  the  latter  illusion  is 
depicted  in  Euripides'  tragedy  "Medea"  ! 

The  first  great  builder  and  worshipper  of  Idealism  was 
Plato,  probably  the  most  consummate  illusion  worker  of 
history.  Initiated  by  him  in  a  systematic  way  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Idealism  captured  the  quick  fancy  of 
the  Greco-Persian  philosophers  and  religionists,  and  was 
transmitted  by  them  to  Christianity.  Of  the  many  dogmas 
to  which  the  early   Christian  Ghurch  became  victim,   the 
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Idealism  of  Plato  became  supreme.  During  the  late  middle 
ages,  the  Scholastic  fathers  fell  back  upon  it  in  their  theoretic 
defence  of  the  Church. 

Spinoza,  who  thought  himself  free  from  traditional 
authority,  built  his  whole  logical  world-system  upon  Idealism. 
When  its  power  over  the  minds  of  men  had  been  undermined 
by  the  great  radical  English  school,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  Immanuel  Kant,  Idealism's  greatest  representative 
since  Plato,  fearing  that  men  were  rapidly  tending  towards 
agnosticism,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  sway  of  this 
illusion  in  his  system  of  the  " transcendental." 

A  true  definition  of  any  system  is  as  comprehensive  as 
the  system  itself.  Idealism,  however,  may  be  most  fittingly 
defined  in  brief  by  saying  that  it  is  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
unreal  real,  and  the  real  a  shifting  shadow  of  the  unreal. 
Plato  made  his  position  clear  in  his  allegory  of  "The  Cave," 
familiar  to  students.  Human  experience  was  to  him  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  imaginary  "real"  world. 
To  him  the  realm  of  sense  was  not  trustworthy.  Something 
else,  he  thought,  must  be  appealed  to,  a  "pure  intelligence." 
From  this  dogma  of  Plato  theories  of  the  "  Ego  "  or  "  synthetic 
activity"  or  "transcendentalism"  of  succeeding  centuries 
sprang.  The  presupposition  that  sense  experience  cannot  be 
trusted,  that  a  theoretical  entity  must  be  postulated,  is  one 
of  the  crimes  of  the  ages.  It  is  a  crime,  because  its  inevitable 
goal  is  confusion  and  agnosticism.  While  men  continued  to 
distrust  sense,  they  began  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
ideal  or  supernatural  or  transcendental,  because  they  could 
find  no  evidence  for  its  existence.  What  was  left,  therefore, 
but  agnosticism  ? 

This  theory  of  the  ideal  "substance"  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  Arian  controversy,  in  which  the  Platonist  Athanasius 
won.  The  same  metaphysicial  "substance"  was  the  dogma 
upon  which  Spinoza  built  his  world-philosophy.  Both  gave 
it  an  entity,  while  it  was  no  more  than  a  category.  Immanuel 
Kant  worshipped  the  same  idol  in  his  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, in  which  his  "synthetic  activity"  was  injected  into  man 
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and  set  up  behind  nature.  Idealism  has  survived  Kant.  In 
this  Twentieth  century  it  is  a  losing  cause  in  our  universities 
and  pulpits  and  in  the  world  of  literature. 

John  Locke  was  a  man  born  before  his  time,  when  he 
shook  the  foundations  of  Idealism.  After  a  lucid  analysis  of 
experience,  he  declared  that  " substance"  was  something,  he 
knew  not  what.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  he  had 
discovered  that  when  the  sensuous  attributes  of  an  experience 
were  eliminated  nothing  was  left.  That  is  the  inevitable 
terminus  of  consistent  thought.  Actual  experience,  which 
involves  sensations  and  feelings  in  their  time  and  space 
relations,  comprehends  everything.  The  Idealist,  however, 
still  clings  to  his  something,  he  knows  not  what. 

Is  the  modern  agnostic,  therefore,  reasonable  in  his 
standpoint  ?  It  appears  that  he  has  justly  exposed  the  lack 
of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  transcendental.  His 
mistake  is  that  while  he  shook  himself  free  from  traditional 
authority,  concerning  the  transcendental,  he  clung  to  the 
other  tradition,  that  sense  experience  is  unreliable.  It  is 
better  to  have  no  belief  than  one  without  foundation.  The 
agnostic,  however,  is  invited  to  explore  this  long  discredited 
realm  of  actual  experience  and  discover  whether  Plato  and  his 
long  line  of  disciples  did  not  err.  Perhaps  in  actuality  he 
will  discover  something  better  than  Idealism  presupposes. 

Reality.  Are  our  sensations  and  feelings  reality  ? 
Anomalous  as  the  question  may  appear,  when  baldly  pre- 
sented, it  is  the  rock  upon  which  thinkers  have  broken  them- 
selves from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  an  implicit  denial  of 
such  a  statement  is  the  popular  standpoint,  even  to-day.  The 
importance  of  this  problem  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
even  for  the  man  who  declares  that  he  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  such  matters.  It  is  important,  because  on  the  answer, 
for  the  unprejudiced,  depends  whether  their  attitude  shall  be 
one  of  honest  agnosticism  or  unassailable  conviction.  The 
unthinking,  who  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the  human 
family,  have  plenty  of  convictions,  but  they  have  not  duly 
considered  whether  they  are  unassailable. 
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A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  theoretical  systems  of 
Plato,  Spinoza  and  Kant  may  not  be  given  space  here.  Their 
fundamental  position,  however,  is  the  same.  They  refuse  to 
accept  actual  experience  as  the  reality,  but  must  seek  a  source. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  readers  of  this  article  are  at  one  with 
them  in  this  respect.  "It  is  evident,"  they  say,  "that  there 
are  two  worlds,  the  internal  world  of  ideas  and  the  external 
world  of  facts."  The  systems  of  the  Idealists  may  vary  in 
detail.  Kant  made  God  the  medium  of  experience  between 
man  and  nature.  The  explanation  with  which  the  man  on 
the  street  is  familiar,  however,  is  one  that  blends  metaphysics 
with  science.  Take  the  problem  of  vision,  for  instance.  The 
phenomenon  of  sight  is  popularly  understood  to  be  the  effect 
of  three  well  denned  processes.  The  physicist  talks  about 
wave  motion  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  the  physiologist 
concerns  himself  with  the  chemical  action,  "set  up"  by  this 
motion,  in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
optic  nerve.  Then  the  psychologist  has  his  interesting  field, 
taking  sensations  and  feelings  and  noting  how  they  correlate 
and  associate  in  the  complexities  of  experience.  Finally, 
metaphysics  is  appealed  to,  to  link  these  processes  together 
in  causal  relation  in  the  order  given.  This  explanation  is 
simple  and  it  pleases  the  Idealist,  because  it  systematically 
demonstrates  his  theory.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  it 
is  not  scientific. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  science  is  that  there  shall  be 
uniformity  in  causal  relations.  Does  this  exist  in  the  chain  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  given  above  ?  Is  there  no  hiatus  ? 
Motion,  which  is  mechanical,  can  be  traced  from  the  object  to 
the  eye  and  from  the  eye  to  the  optic  nerve,  but  this  group  of 
psycho-physiologico-physicists  fail  to  show  how  a  movement 
becomes  a  sensation,  how  a  motion  becomes  something  that  is 
not  a  motion,  how  a  motion  becomes  something  that  is  quali- 
tatively different.  The  fundamental  law  of  science  is  thus 
broken. 

This  group  of  scientists  see  an  object  and  then  turn  right- 
about and  explain  the  seeing  by  the  thing  seen.     Is  it  not 
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putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ?  The  object  and  every 
step  in  the  psycho-physical  chain  is  a  series  of  experiences. 
Experience  comes  first.  It  was  because  of  this  and  for  other 
reasons,  that  prominent  scientists  have  lately  taken  the  stand 
that  all  elements  of  science  are  fundamentally  psychological. 
The  objects  treated,  not  only  by  the  psychologist,  but  by  the 
physiologist  and  physicist  as  well,  are  sensations  in  certain 
time  and  space  relations. 

The  man  who  recognizes  experience  (his  sensations,  etc.) 
as  reality  can  no  longer  doubt.  He  is  on  the  rock  bottom  of 
fact.  The  elements  to  the  chemist  are  gold,  silver,  hydrogen, 
oxygen.  He  classifies  them,  puts  them  into  categories.  He 
begins  by  calling  them  all  substances  or  objects,  for  substance 
is  nothing  more  than  a  category.  One  of  these  substances  is 
yellow,  malleable,  durable,  attractive.  He  finds  that  there  is 
nothing  discoverable  about  the  experience  other  than  is 
comprehended  in  sensations  and  feelings  in  certain  time  and 
space  relations.  Why  go  beyond  these  elemental  facts  and 
assume  something  that  is  without  content, — about  which 
nothing  can  be  said  ?  Why  assume  an  "  inner  man,"  "  another 
world,"  "another  god,"  when  man  and  the  world  and  God  are 
comprehended  in  the  actual,  in  the  complexity  of  experience, 
pregnant  with  wonder  and  delight,  with  majesty  and  power, 
with  glory  and  promise,  with  evolution  and  aspiration?  There 
is  neither  agnosticism  nor  apostasy  for  him  who  recognizes  the 
real  in  experience,  and  who  needs  conceive  no  source  for 
consciousness. 

The  Actualist  sees  no  distinction  between  the  external 
and  internal,  simply  because  there  are  not  two  worlds,  one 
ideal  and  the  other  real.  There  is  one  world,  that  of  experience, 
and  it  is  the  actual  world.  Everything  is  psychological. 
There  is  no  source  of  experience. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  attitude  that  has  for  so  long 
discredited  the  authority  of  sensuous  experience  ?  The  chief 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  are  fallible.  "We  have 
illusions,"  say  the  Idealists.  What  then  is  an  illusion  ?  Is 
it  experiencing  something  that  is  not  ?     No,  it  is  rather  a 
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misinterpretation  of  facts.  A  favorite  illustration  is  the 
mirage.  The  thirsty  desert  traveller  sees  a  lake  far  ahead. 
He  covers  the  distance  between  and  finds  no  water.  He  was 
deluded,  not  because  the  lake  did  not  exist,  but  because  he 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  desert  dweller,  who  learns  about  these  conditions  and 
knows  his  local  geography,  has  no  delusion.  To  him  a  mirage 
is  just  a  mirage.  And  so  it  is  in  all  phases  of  life.  Im- 
agination, which  is  memory,  possibly  in  certain  changed 
relations  of  time  and  space,  is  a  big  factor  in  the  sequence  of 
experience.  Misinterpretation  is  responsible  for  error.  Know- 
ledge is  a  progressive,  living  thing.  Its  safest  development 
lies  in  the  experiencing  of  events  from  as  many  standpoints  as 
possible,  for  this  leads  to  a  gradual  elimination  of  error  in 
judgment.  Is  it  not  a  wiser  course  to  seek  to  interpret 
rightly  sensuous  facts,  which  are  the  ultimate  elements,  than 
to  presuppose  the  transcendental  and  work  logically  there- 
from ? 

"An  object  presupposes  a  maker,  a  work  presupposes  a 
worker,"  is  a  familiar  dictum.  What  else,  however,  can  be 
said  of  the  maker  and  the  worker  than  is  discovered  in  the 
object  or  the  work  ?  Nothing.  A  fundamental  error  of  the 
Idealist  is  found  in  his  notion  that  experience  is  a  synthetic 
process.  Hence  Kant's  "synthetic  activity."  Experience  is 
always  analysis.  One  cannot  analyze  presuppositions, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  analyze.  Man  has  only  facts  to 
analyze,  and  when  he  reaches  the  ultimates  they  are  facts, 
not  theories.  It  is  in  the  process  of  analysis  of  facts  and  their 
time  and  space  relations  that  experience  develops. 

Even  were  the  Idealist  to  grant  that  the  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  as  applied  to  mind  and  matter 
is  merely  logical,  he  will  still  insist  that  the  ego  is  a  necessary 
presupposition,  if  not  to  construct  a  mental  world,  then  to 
construct  experience  as  it  is.  Is  experience,  however,  a 
construction  in  the  sense  that  it  requires  an  ego?  Kant 
said  yes,  and  postulated  the  "synthetic  activity,"  which  means 
a  "builder  up."    Experience  is,  however,  an  analytic  process. 
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A  simple  illustration  will  show  this.  When  the  reader  studies 
an  apple,  he  does  not  first  discover  the  colour,  then  the  size 
and  shape.  He  sees  a  complex  object.  Each  and  every 
presentation  we  have  is  a  complexity  to  begin  with.  If  we 
study  it,  the  process  is  one  of  analysis.  Why  then  the 
necessity  of  postulating  a  "  synthetic  activity  ?" 

Finally,  the  Idealist  complains  that  in  the  statement, — "I 
see  an  apple," — the  ego  is  implied.  Again  he  confuses  logical 
distinctions  with  actual  entities.  Our  mode  of  speech  is 
handed  down  to  us.  To  be  understood  we  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  past.  Des  Cartes  argued  that, — "Because  I 
think,  therefore  I  am."  But  he  pointed  out  no  distinction 
between  "I"  and  what  I  do,  between  I  and  the  apple  The 
apple  is  actually  part  of  experience,  which  is  "I" !  The  "I" 
could  be  dropped  out  of  speech,  because  sensations  and  feelings 
in  their  time  and  space  relations  constitute  experience,  and  I 
and  experience  are  identical 

Now  that  the  presuppositions  of  an  independent  external 
world  and  an  ego  are  found  unnecessary,  the  Idealist  assumes 
the  deity  and  asserts  that  we  must  presuppose  him  This  is 
the  crime  of  crimes.  It  places  the  deity  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  actual.  When  he  pauses  to  consider,  the  wayfaring  man 
though  a  fool  repudiates  the  assumption  emphatically.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  deity  in  the  unspeakable  riches  of  experience, 
that  is,  in  his  sensations  and  feelings  in  their  time  and  space 
relations     Why  then  presuppose  the  deity  ? 

In  its  development  into  an  influential  world  conception, 
Materialism  followed  Idealism,  perhaps  as  a  natural  sequence, 
an  inevitable  reaction  when  Idealism  began  to  lose  its  sway 
over  men's  minds.  It  appears,  however,  that  Materialism  is 
an  idol  no  more  substantial  than  its  antecedent.  Viewed 
closely  it  appears  to  resemble  Idealism.  They  have  common 
ground.  How  Idealism  and  Materialism  have  fought  in  the 
past !  This  is  another  irony  of  history.  The  illustration  of  a 
dog  barking  savagely  at  his  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  irresistible. 
There  are  radical  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  schools. 
The  Idealist  places  God  in  or  behind  man  and  nature,  while 
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the  Materialist  leaves  him  out.  Fundamentally,  however, 
they  are  one,  because  each  seeks  a  source  of  experience.  The 
Materialist  considers  his  view  commonsense.  Here  is  a 
sensitive,  physical  organism,  man.  There  is  physical  nature, 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  Certain  impressions  in  one  way  or 
another  affect  the  sense  organs  and  are  conveyed  therefrom 
to  the  brain.  The  school  has  various  views  as  to  how  the 
brain  cells  receive  and  maintain  these  impressions  and  associate 
them  into  experience.  In  any  case  man  is  part  of  nature  and 
dependent  on  it  for  experience  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
Incidentally  there  is  no  room  for  God  in  the  self -complete 
natural  system. 

Of  course  the  inconsistencies  noted  with  regard  to  Idealism 
apply  here.  The  Materialist,  as  does  the  Idealist,  fails  to 
bring  forward  any  evidence  in  defence  of  his  position.  Science 
fails  him.  Everything  fails  him,  because  he  tries  to  leap 
outside  experience,  which  he  finds  impossible,  if  he  is  to  make 
any  assertion  at  all.  Even  in  his  elaborate  arguments, 
despite  his  assumed  premises,  he  is  talking  all  the  time  in 
terms  of  conscious  relations. 

Modern  Materialism  had  its  inception  in  a  line  of  philo- 
sophers who  followed  Locke.  They  were  not  satisfied  when 
told  to  leave  the  substance  of  things  as  something  they  knew 
not  what.  Since  the  ego  and  deity  of  Idealism  could  not  be 
substantiated,  they  repudiated  that  system  and  determined  to 
seek  the  ultimate  in  nature.  They  proposed  to  turn  from 
metaphysics,  but  their  first  and  fundamental  principle  was  as 
metaphysical  as  the  principle  of  their  opponents.  Conscious- 
ness, they  affirmed,  was  the  product  of  matter  and  matter  was 
the  external  world  around  us.  God  was  not  indispensable. 
A  " synthetic  activity"  had  no  function.  Matter  was  all. 
Materialism  had  taken  a  step  forward  in  the  twilight,  and 
then  missed  its  way,  and  it  carried  science  with  it. 

The  scientific  spirit,  however,  was  too  sincere  to  endure 
Materialism  for  long.  Method  began  to  tell  against  its 
assumptions  as  it  had  against  Idealism.  Chemists,  physiolo- 
gists, and    physicists    discovered    that    hydrogen,    nitrogen, 
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oxygen,  that  nerve  tissues,  that  vibrations,  wave  lengths  and 
atoms  were  not  the  ultimates,  but  that  these  could  be  reduced 
to  sensations.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  As 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe  had  in  the  minds  of  men 
been  transferred  from  the  transcendental  to  matter,  so  it  was 
discovered  later  to  be  not  in  matter  but  consciousness. 

These  were  strides  in  the  evolution  of  thought  that  out- 
stripped Galileo's  revolution  concerning  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  When  once  the  standpoint  is  attained,  philosophers 
and  scientists  alike  become  fundamentally  psychologists. 
The  physicist  is  free  to  call  phenomena  such  as  force  or 
motion  of  bodies  with  which  he  deals  the  realm  of  matter,  if 
he  so  chooses.  The  physiologist  is  at  liberty  to  name  the 
chemical  action  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  in  the  nerves  the 
realm  of  matter  also.  The  psychologist  may  designate 
colour,  sound,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  feeling  and  their 
relations  in  his  own  way,  but  they  are  all  coming  to  recognize 
that  they  are  fellows  in  the  same  limitless  field  of  Actuality, 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  elements,  sensations,  and 
feelings  in  their  time  and  space  relations. 

R.  Goldwin  Smith 


"ANITA" 

INTRODUCTION 

The  late  Colonel  Sweny  is  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  by  some  spirited  verses  published  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  He  had  several  years  before  issued,  for 
private  circulation,  a  poem  called  "  Prepare,"  which  was  a 
stirring  call  to  arms  in  the  face  of  a  national  danger  which 
he,  like  other  followers  of  Lord  Roberts,  knew  to  be  imminent. 
The  editor  of  The  University  Magazine  obtained  his  permis- 
sion to  select  some  stanzas  from  this  poem,  and  they  were 
published  in  October,  1914.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  was  the  first  and  only  occasion,  until  the  present,  that 
any  verse  or  prose  of  his  has  been  published  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  son  of  a  veteran  officer  of  Waterloo,  the  late  Colonel 
Sweny,  after  a  lengthy  and  honourable  military  career, 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  Regiment,  and 
established  himself  permanently  in  Toronto  in  1885.  His 
army  life  had  coincided  with  a  time  of  comparative  peace, 
and  his  only  experience  of  active  service  was  in  the  brief, 
but  rigorous,  Abyssinian  campaign. 

The  typical  British  officer  of  those  days  could  not  be 
described  as  intelligently  curious  or  imaginative,  but  Colonel 
Sweny  was  obviously  both,  and  the  story  published  below  is 
one  of  several  which  preserve  in  all  their  freshness  the  con- 
ditions as  he  observed  them  in  the  India  of  well-nigh  sixty 
years  ago. 

With  leisure  and  ample  means,  Colonel  Sweny  could 
have  occupied  a  commanding  position  in  the  public  life  of 
Canada.  It  was  not  lack  of  energy,  but  the  genuine  modesty 
of  his  character,  that  determined  his  choice  of  a  life  of  com- 
parative retirement.    A  lover  of  honest  sport,  he  was,  in  the 
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pre-war  days,  prominently  connected  with  various  athletic 
organizations.  At  the  time  of  the  South  African  War,  he 
threw  himself  energetically  into  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross,  and  this  last  grave  crisis  found  him  with  weakened 
body  but  undiminished  spirit  devoting  himself  to  the  same 
great  cause. 

The  English  universities  and  the  army  have  always  been 
a  great  school  of  character,  and  their  traditions  lived  on  in 
Colonel  Sweny  unimpaired  through  the  lapse  of  years.  It 
would  be  false  to  say  that  he  had  not  his  prejudices — indeed, 
they  were  a  vital  part  of  his  personality,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  pungent  vigour  of  his  conversation — but  he 
managed  to  arrive  at  a  very  satisfactory  philosophical  accom- 
modation with  the  more  innocent  innovations  of  modern  life 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  inflexible  standards  of  rectitude 
and  justice  that  he  brought  from  an  older  to  a  newer  world, 
and  from  an  older  to  a  newer  time.  An  octogenarian's  death 
is  always  a  severed  link  with  the  past,  but  with  Colonel 
Sweny  not  only  an  individual  but  a  type  has  died,  and  for  a 
lost  type  there  may  be  substitution,  but  no  recovery. 

P.  E. 

Chapter  I 

**T  ET  the  Sahib  who  cometh  with  a  message  from  my 
lord  be  seated."  The  speaker  was  a  beautiful  Cash- 
miri  woman,  whose  grace  and  perfection  of  form  deeply 
impressed  all  who  saw  her,  but  above  all  the  man  she 
addressed.  She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  period 
of  life  when  beauty  attains  to  its  meridian  in  women  of  the 
East.  Her  bearing  was  that  of  a  princess  as  she  waved  her 
hand  in  the  direction  of  a  chair.  The  spacious  chamber  into 
which  the  visitor  had  been  shown  was  bright  and  airy,  marked 
by  many  indications  of  refinement,  and  was  the  reception 
room  of  a  bungalow  in  the  military  fines  of  Ahmadabad. 
The  woman  had  appeared  before  him  suddenly  from  behind 
a  purdah,  concealing  an  arch  which  opened  into  an  adjoining 
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room,  and  as  she  lifted  the  curtain  and  stood  before  him  he 
bowed  before  the  extraordinary  brilliance  of  her  beauty, 
which  was  even  heightened  by  an  air  of  sadness,  and  tension 
of  expectation,  which  she  could  not  conceal.  She  spoke  with 
a  quiet  dignity  that  revealed  her  complete  self-control  and 
an  indomitable  will.  Her  costume  was  that  of  an  Indian 
princess.  Her  heaving  bosom  was  restrained  by  a  bodice  of 
silk  on  which  a  tender  tracery  of  flowers  was  worked  in  gold 
thread.  Her  sari  or  over-garment,  also  of  silk,  with  colours 
charmingly  blended,  was  neatly  folded  around  her  fragile 
waist  to  form  a  skirt,  and  then  carried  over  her  head  in  a 
graceful  sweep  and  falling  nearly  to  the  ground.  Her  small 
feet  were  encased  in  slippers  of  cloth  of  gold.  In  her  ears 
were  loops  of  gold,  each  holding  a  pearl  of  price.  On  her 
arms  were  many  bracelets  of  silver  and  precious  stones,  and 
around  each  of  her  ankles  a  massive  bangle  of  wrought  gold, 
superbly  chased,  the  work  of  Mahratta  sunars  or  goldsmiths. 
On  the  hands,  which  were  small  and  delicately  fashioned,  there 
were  no  ornaments  save  only  a  plain  gold  ring  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  man  she  addressed  was  an  Englishman,  young  and 
handsome,  the  type  of  his  countrymen  at  their  best,  whose 
slender  moustache  showed  that  in  years  he  was  not  much 
her  elder.  He  was  in  riding  dress,  and  there  were  traces 
that  he  had  recently  ridden  far  and  hard.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  indicated,  and  for  a  few  moments  regarded  the 
woman  earnestly  as  if  her  charm  had  fascinated  him  into 
silence.  With  an  effort  he  began  speaking.  "  Anita,  I  have 
come  from  him,  at  his  request,  to  tell  you  what  fate  has 
decreed.  I  left  him,  three  hours  since,  riding  relays,  in  order 
that  he  may  catch  the  next  ship  leaving  Bombay.  News  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  rendered  his  immediate 
departure  for  England  necessary;  as  now  he  becomes  a  Maharaj 
in  his  own  country.  His  preparations  were  so  hurried,  and 
also  because  he  could  not  face  the  pain  of  parting  from  you, 
that  he  sent  me  back  to  you  to  tell  you  that  what  he  had 
already  prepared  you  for,  in  a  measure,  had  come  to  pass." 
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A  quiver  ran  through  the  woman's  frame  as  her  arms 
became  rigid  and  her  hands  clenched.  "  Has  my  lord  indeed 
departed  ?  Without  one  word  of  farewell  ?  How  could  he — 
Oh !  How  could  he  do  it  ?"  Looking  down  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  wringing  them  with  nervous  energy.  "For 
he  loved  me !  He  loved  me ! "  she  cried.  aO  the  gracious  lord ! 
He  loved  me ! — and  now  I  shall  see  him  no  more." 

As  if  to  soothe  her,  the  man  said,  "Anita,  it  is  true  that 
he  loved  you."  Then,  drawing  herself  up  lest  she  should 
display  any  sign  of  weakness,  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
her  eyes  flashed  out  upon  him.  "True?  Aye,  he  loved  me 
as  the  honey-bee  loves  the  flowers !  Hath  he  not  kissed  my 
lips  a  thousand  times,  and  said,  'From  thy  sweetness  I  gain 
strength,  and  the  light  of  thy  eyes  dispels  my  darkness  as  I 
gaze  upon  the  moon  face  of  Anita!'  Can  my  lord's  words 
be  forgotten  by  me  ?  Aye,  he  loved  me !  From  the  hour 
in  which  his  eyes  first  fell  upon  mine,  in  the  mountains  of  my 
country,  I  knew  that  he  loved  me,  and  he  became  my  deity ! 
I  have  had  no  other  god  but  him — the  gracious  one,  to  whom 
I  gave  myself,  a  willing  sacrifice,  to  be  his  own.  And  on  that 
day  when  he  said,  '  I  love  thee !  dost  thou  love  me? '  I  looked 
into  his  godlike  eyes  and  spoke  not,  for  he  knew.  And  then 
he  put  this  ring  upon  my  finger,  saying, '  Wear  this  after  the 
manner  of  my  own  people,  so  that  all  men  may  know  that  I 
do  thee  no  wrong,  but  that  I  have  espoused  thee  for  my  own.' 
Then  I  said,  'The  ring  is  nothing,  and  vows  are  of  no  avail. 
Behold,  I  am  thine  by  love  and  love  only,  and  my  life  Is  thine 
to  do  with  as  it  shall  seem  good  in  thy  sight,  and  if  my  lord 
so  wills  it  I  will  die  at  thy  bidding.'" 

"But  he  seeks  not  thy  death,  0  foolish  one,"  said  the 
young  man  gravely.  "These  were  his  words,  and  therefore 
hearken  to  them.  'Tell  Anita/  said  he,  'that  because  of  my 
love,  I  feared  the  parting  from  her,  but  duty  and  honour — the 
honour  of  my  people — call  me  from  her.  That  now  I  am  a 
prince  amongst  my  people,  and  must  return  to  my  own 
country  by  the  command  of  fate.     This  tell  her.'" 
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"Aie!  Aie!"  wailed  Anita;  "I  will  treasure  his  words  as 
a  love-token,  for  they  are  wise  and  true,  and  honour  and  fate 
— who  shall  withstand  it? — take  him  from  me."  And  then 
again  she  drew  herself  up,  and  her  words  flowed  from  her  as 
the  waters  of  a  pent-up  torrent  which  has  broken  through  the 
dam  which  restrained  it,  and  in  a  tone  of  fierce  reproach: 
"And  who  and  what  art  thou,  O  base  born !  that  thou  shouldst 
think  of  thyself  and  thy  sorrows,  when  my  lord  is  grieving  for 
thee,  and  because  he  can  no  longer  rest  upon  thy  bosom  and 
have  thy  voice  singing  to  him  sweet  songs  of  love  ?  Out  on 
thee,  ungrateful  one !  Behold,  Sahib,  the  handmaiden  of  my 
lord.  Write  thou  to  him  after  the  manner  of  the  Sahib  Log: 
Thus  saith  Anita :  '  Let  not  my  lord  be  troubled  because  of  me, 
but  let  him  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  Anita  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  love  he  gave  to  her. '  And  as  for  thee,  Sahib,  accept  my 
gratitude  for  these  words  which  thou  hast  brought  to  me  from 
my  lord,  which  shall  not  be  forgotten. "  And  when  she  had 
said  this  she  covered  her  face  with  her  sari  and  left  the  room 
through  the  archway  from  which  she  had  entered,  dropping 
the  purdah  behind  her. 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  sat  motionless  lost  in 
thought  and  gazing  at  the  purdah,  then,  coming  to  himself 
with  a  start,  he  picked  up  his  whip  and  topee  and  left  the 
house,  saying  in  evident  agitation,  "Poor  child !  Poor  Anita ! 
I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  things  at  all.     What  will  happen  ?  " 

Chapter  II 

On  the  following  day  the  young  Sahib  again  visited  the 
bungalow  of  Anita,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse  threw 
the  reins  to  his  gorawalla  and  flew  up  the  steps.  He  struck 
the  door  sharply  with  his  riding  crop  and  was  admitted  by 
the  ayah  Ayesha.  "How,  and  where  is  thy  mistress?"  he 
demanded  with  some  impatience.  "Huzoor,"  she  answered, 
"she  hath  risen  early,  and  has  gone  to  see  her  brother,  Kahim 
Khan,  who  leaves  to-day  with  his  master.  And  they  go  to 
the  jungles  of  Udipur  and  will  not  return  for  two  moons. 
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And  she  is  much  troubled  thereat,  but  when  I  said  to  her, 
'  Persuade  thy  brother  to  stay,  and  let  his  Sahib  take  another 
shikari,'  meaning  all  things  for  the  best,  and  for  her  comfort, 
she  turned  upon  me  in  wrath  saying,  'The  advice  of  fools  is 
as  the  cackling  of  hens !'  and  I  answered  not,  for  her  eyes  flashed 
out  the  light  of  reproofs,  and  she  left  me.  But  behold,  Sahib, 
she  cometh  even  now  from  the  compound  of  the  Sahib  her 
brother  serveth,  and  if  thou  wilt  enter  I  will  tell  her  that 
thou  art  come  seeking  her."  He  put  a  piece  of  silver  in  her 
hand  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  she  said,  "Huzoor,  thou 
art  to  me  as  my  father  and  my  mother!  But  beware  thou 
talkest  not  to  her  of  love  this  day,  as  is  the  way  with  widows 
and  women  deserted,  lest  she  turn  upon  thee  with  her  dagger- 
tongue,  or  with  that  which  she  carries  concealed  in  her  bosom 
— for  when  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  saying,  'Behold,  Anita, 
thou  art  still  a  beautiful  woman,  and  many  eyes  speak  love 
to  thee;  even  as  I  saw  love  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  came  to 
thee  yesterday — for  surely  he  loveth  thee — and  only  thou 
art  blind' — she  spurned  me  with  her  foot  and  cried,  'Hold 
thy  tongue  safely  within  thy  teeth,  Ayesha,  thou  base  born, 
lest  I  slit  it  with  my  dagger,  and  then  thou  shalt  speak  foolish- 
ness no  more/  And  I  fled  from  her,  being  afraid.  But  do 
thou  bide  thy  time  and  all  will  be  well,  for  surely  she  is  a 
woman."  The  Sahib  smiled  at  her  evident  terror,  and  passing 
into  the  reception  room  sat  down. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  voices,  and  the  purdah  was 
lifted,  and  Anita  entered  the  room.  He  rose  to  meet  her  and 
extended  his  hand,  which  she  touched  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  and  then  carried  her  hand  to  her  forehead  saying, 
"What  does  the  Huzoor  desire  of  his  servant?"  She  stood 
erect  before  him  with  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his.  He 
answered,  "I  desire  your  attention,  Anita,  whilst  I  further 
declare  to  you  the  will  of  your  lord  as  contained  in  this  paper 
which  he  gave  to  me  for  my  guidance.  Will  you  not  consider 
me  your  friend  also,  seeing  that  I  was  his  friend,  even  as  a 
younger  brother,  who  knows  what  his  wishes  are  concerning 
you."    Anita  pointed  to  the  chair,  and  placing  a  cushion  from 
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the  divan  close  to  it  sat  down  at  his  feet,  saying  with  a  sigh 
of  weariness,  "  Speak,  Huzoor,  and  thy  servant  will  hearken 
to  thee."  And  he  looked  down  upon  her,  and  her  beauty  and 
her  grace  filled  him  with  emotions  he  could  only  with  difficulty 
suppress — but  she  saw  him  not,  for  her  eyes  were  downcast, 
and  she  saw  only  the  plain  gold  ring  upon  her  left  hand,  which 
she  turned  with  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  round  and 
round.  And  the  Sahib  said,  "Thy  lord  hath  provided  thee 
with  a  dower,  a  great  sum,  for  thy  care  and  sustenance  and 
thus  he  saith."  He  unrolled  the  paper  and  read  aloud:  "'If 
Anita  desires  to  return  again  to  her  own  country  and  live 
with  her  people,  see  to  it  that  arrangements  be  made  and 
that  money  be  remitted  to  her  by  the  Shroff,  even  as  she  shall 
direct.  Or  she  may  now  purchase  jewels,  which  when  she 
arrives  there  she  may  sell,  as  she  shall  have  need  of  money. 
But  if  she  shall  prefer  to  live  in  Ahmedabad  with  her  brother 
Kahim  Khan,  her  natural  protector,  you  shall  pay  to  her  or 

to  him  as  she  shall  desire  the  sum  of '  " 

"Stay,  Sahib!"  broke  in  Anita,  "Read  no  more!  My 
lord  is  a  mountain  of  bounty,  and  his  hand  is  ever  open  to 
fill  my  desires,  and  the  poor  and  needy  have  never  asked 
from  him  in  vain.  But  why  should  I  rely  upon  his  goodness  ? 
Know,  moreover,  that  to  return  to  my  own  country  with 
gold  and  jewels  would  mean  for  me  either  death  or  bondage, 
which  my  spirit  could  not  bear.  For  I  am  the  spouse  of  a 
Maharaj,"  she  added  proudly,  "and  to  live  with  my  brother 
is  not  possible,  for  he  hath  a  duty  to  perform  to  others,  and 
were  I  to  claim  his  protection,  I  should  become  an  encumbrance 
to  him  in  the  sacred  duty  he  must  carry  out.  It  is,  therefore, 
good  that  I  should  be  alone.  Even  now,  I  have  taken  leave 
from  my  brother,  and  I  shall  see  him  no  more,  for  to-day  he 
departs  with  his  Sahib  for  the  jungles  of  Udipur,  and  when  he 
returns  I  shall  be  no  longer  here  to  greet  him.  The  command 
of  fate  is  upon  me  to  follow  the  path  of  life  alone  until  I 
reach  the  end.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  my  lord's  friend  and 
brother,  to  permit  me  to  dwell  here  alone  for  a  little  time, 
that  I  may  recall  the  happiness  of  the  past  and  until  my  lord 
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embarks  on  the  Kala  Pani.  For  I  too  depart  on  a  long 
journey.  And  I  need  not  the  money  my  lord  left  for  me,  but 
it  shall  remain  with  thee,  to  do  with  as  he  shall  direct  here- 
after, when  I  am  gone."  And  as  she  ceased  speaking  she 
rose  and  looked  at  him  smiling  sweetly  and  said,  "Will  the 
Sahib  write  a  chit  to  my  lord  containing  the  words  Anita  has 
spoken  ?  and  add  also  that  Anita's  love  still  burns  within  her 
bosom  as  it  ever  did,  and  that  she  goes  upon  this  long  journey 
for  his  sake,  hoping  that  she  may  see  him  again  ?"  She 
paused  and  added  sorrowfully,  "But  he  will  see  me  no  more.,, 
Then,  as  if  inspired  by  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  her 
great  eyes  blazed  out  the  light  of  a  great  desire,  and  her 
breast  heaved  with  emotion.  He  who  looked  upon  her  caught 
his  breath,  and  remained  speechless,  wondering.  At  length 
he  recovered  his  composure  and  said,  "Anita,  I  am  truly  your 
friend;  will  you  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going  ?  If  I  knew 
I  could  perhaps  go  or  send  one  to  you  in  case  of  need."  She 
answered,  "Whither  I  am  going,  I  know  not — but  my  lord 
in  his  goodness  hath  lifted  up  the  curtain  of  my  mind,  and 
hath  given  me  light.  He  hath  told  me,  in  times  past,  of  a 
better  land  where  those  who  truly  love  shall  see  those  who  love 
them,  and  without  being  seen  by  those  they  leave  behind; 
and  such  my  hope  is — that  land  I  seek.  Knowest  thou  of 
such  a  place?"  she  asked  breathlessly,  but  not  waiting  for 
a  reply.  "But  Allah  will  lead  me  to  it  if  I  beseech  him 
unceasingly — for  he  hath  pity  on  the  afflicted.  It  must  be 
so,  for  my  lord  hath  told  me.  Moreover,  he  said — nay,  he  read 
it  once  from  his  Koran — that  his  God  was  a  jealous  God  who 
visited  the  crimes  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children.  But  I 
know  not  whether  this  be  true,  but  if  so,  then  I  am  now 
accursed.  For  there  be  many  kinds  of  love — the  love  of 
the  child  to  its  father,  who  has  begotten  it,  which  springs  from 
reverence  of  one,  its  creator;  and  the  love  of  the  child  for 
its  mother,  by  whom  it  is  fashioned  and  with  whom  it  has 
been  one,  whose  breasts  nourished  it,  and  whose  love  begat 
the  like;  and  the  love  of  a  sister  for  a  brother,  which  I 
now  know,  and  which  exists  in  those  of  the  same  blood. 
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But  O,  Huzoor!  there  is  a  love  which  transcends  all  these, 
and  this  also  have  I  known,  which  comes  into  one  as  a  con- 
suming fire,  and  which  burns  up  the  heart,  until  only  ashes 
remain.  And  if  Allah  is  jealous,  and  is  displeased  at  those 
who  love  thus,  because  he  demands  the  first  place  in  all 
things  from  his  creatures;  then,  for  this  cause,  he  has  avenged 
himself  on  me,  and  has  taken  my  earthly  god  from  me.  For 
I  loved  him  more  than  all  else — yea,  more  than  Allah !  And 
because  Allah  is  mighty  and  just  am  I  now  stricken." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  her  head  was  bowed  down  upon 
her  breast.  But  he  who  listened  to  her  remained  silent  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  sorrow  and  not  knowing  how  to  comfort 
her.  But  yet  hoping  to  do  so  and  assuage  her  grief  he  said 
gently,  "Surely,  Anita,  time  will  heal,  and  rob  thee  of  all 
sorrow."  And  she  turned  on  him  fiercely,  saying,  "If  time 
can  steal  sorrow  from  me,  shall  time  also  rob  me  of  love?" 
and  she  pierced  him  with  her  eyes,  reading  his  thoughts;  his 
eyes  fell  before  hers,  and  he  remained  silent.  Then  she 
laughed  wildly  in  scorn,  and  said,  "Thou  hast  not  the  courage 
to  tell  me  all  the  truth  that  lies  hid  within  thee.  Thy  friend- 
ship is  not  strong  enough  to  help  me  in  my  need."  "Nay," 
said  the  man  with  overpowering  passion,  "you  shall  hear  the 
truth,  for  I  also  love  with  the  love  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
Up  till  now,  honour  and  duty  have  closed  my  lips,  for  thy 
lord  was  my  friend.  But  now  my  love  has  read  your  thoughts, 
and  tells  me  whither  you  go  and  why,  and  I  long  with  a  great 
desire  for  the  life  you  throw  away  so  that  you  may  live  and 
know  how  greatly  I  too  can  love."  And  she  stood  as  one 
stunned  by  a  blow,  whilst  the  full  meaning  of  his  words  was 
revealed  to  her.  And  a  great  change  came  over  her  face  full 
of  tenderness  towards  him,  and  great  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
"O,  unhappy  one!"  she  said  softly,  "O  unfortunate!  My 
own  sorrow  is  not  great  enough  to  keep  out  pity  for  thee ! 
But  of  the  love  thou  seekest  I  have  none  to  give.  This  only 
will  I  say,  if  thy  love  is  so  great  a  thing  as  thou  believest,  I 
will  beseech  time  to  heal  the  sorrows  of  those  who  mourn." 
And  she  came  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  placing  it  on 
her  forehead  she  bowed  low  and  departed  from  him. 
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Chapter  III 

And  early  the  following  morning  before  dawn  came  a 
Ramooshi  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Sahib  knocking,  and  said, 
"0  Huzoor!  come  now,  for  the  ayah  of  Anita  would  have 
speech  of  thee,"  and  the  Sahib  rose  hurriedly  and  went,  and 
as  he  entered  the  house  of  Anita  he  heard  the  voices  of 
mourners,  and  the  wailing  of  women,  and  the  beating  of 
breasts.  And  his  heart  failed  him,  for  he  knew!  And  Ayesha 
came  to  him  weeping,  and  he  said,  "  Where  is  she  ?"  and  she 
said,  "Come,  and  I  will  show  thee."  And  she  led  him  to 
Anita's  chamber.  Then  he  said,  "Go  close  the  mouths  of 
the  mourners  and  leave  me  alone  with  her."  And  she  left 
him,  and  he  went  in  and  closed  the  door.  And  there  he 
remained  until  the  sun  rose.  And  when  he  came  out  of  the 
chamber,  he  called  all  the  servants  together,  and  commanded 
them  to  prepare  Anita  for  burial,  and  to  make  all  needful 
preparations;  and  he  was  as  one  who  talked  in  his  sleep. 
And  when  the  evening  was  come,  she  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  burial,  and  the  Sahib  followed  the  bier  which  bore  her,  alone. 
And  when  all  was  done  he  bowed  his  head  and  remained  for 
a  time  standing  at  the  foot  of  her  grave  in  silence,  and  then 
departed  to  his  own  house.  And  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
house  of  Anita  to  bring  to  him  the  ayah  Ayesha,  and  she  came. 
And  he  bade  her  sit  at  his  feet  where  he  sat,  and  when  she 
had  done  so  and  folded  her  hands  in  token  of  obedience  he 
said  to  her:  "Tell  me  now  all  that  thou  knowest;  conceal 
nothing  from  me,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee."  Then  she 
answered,  "Huzoor,  when  thou  hadst  departed  from  the  house, 
I  heard  my  mistress  clap  her  hands  together,  and  I  went  to 
her  and  found  her  weeping,  and  I  said,  'Why  weepest  thou 
beauty-destroying  tears  because  a  man  hath  told  thee  of  his 
love?  Surely  he  has  long  loved  thee,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
his  eyes  long  since;  but  now  let  me  prepare  the  bath  for  thee, 
and  then  I  will  anoint  thee  with  the  precious  oil  scented  with 
attar,  and  I  will  comb  thy  hair  and  stain  thy  nails  with  henna 
and  touch  thine  eyes  with  colly rium.     And  I  will  array  thee 
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in  thy  richest  clothing  and  sing  to  thee  of  love  and  thou 
shalt  put  on  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  then  I  will  go 
to  him  and  say,  "Anita  waiteth  for  thee."'  And  she  looked 
strangely  at  me  and  answered,  'Do  as  thou  hast  said.'  And 
I  laughed  joyfully  and  hastened  to  obey,  and  with  hot  water 
I  performed  her  ablutions  and  prepared  to  dress  her  in  her 
gold-woven  raiment,  but  she  said,  '  Not  that  one,  0  ayah,  but 
bring  me  the  bodice  and  sari  I  wore  on  my  bridal  day;  that 
will  I  wear.'  So  I  brought  it  and  arrayed  her,  and  I  wound 
the  chaplet  of  orange  blossoms  around  her  head  and  arranged 
her  wonderful  hair,  and  behold,  when  I  had  done  all  my  service 
to  her  I  put  the  silver  mirror  into  her  hand  and  said,  '  Look 
now  upon  thyself  and  see,  for  surely  thou  art  a  houri  fit  for 
Paradise,  and  when  he  shall  look  upon  thee  his  heart  shalt 
melt  within  him  as  wax  before  the  fire,  and  thou  shalt  reign 
over  him  as  a  queen  reigns.'  Then  she  smiled  upon  me  and 
said,  '  Thou  hast  done  well  and  faithfully,  and  now  hearken 
to  my  commands.  Thou  shalt  leave  me  thus  to-night,  and 
when  the  dawn  is  near  thou  shalt  send  to  the  Sahib  and  bid 
him  come  to  me  before  the  dawn  so  that  no  man  shall  see  him, 
and  when  he  cometh  bring  him  here  to  me  and  thou  shalt 
have  thy  reward.'  And  then  was  I  overjoyed,  and  I  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  and  placed  it  upon  my  head  and  said, 
'This  will  I  do.'  And  I  left  her  near  the  midnight  hour  and 
went  to  my  husband  and  told  him  all  things,  and  said  to 
him,  'Now,  when  the  gong  in  the  lines  is  stricken  thrice  by 
the  sentry  go  thou  to  the  Sahib's  house  and  bring  him  to  her 
and  see  that  no  man  seeth  thee;  and  if  he  should  say,  "Who 
sent  thee?"  say  thqu  "  Ayesha  the  ayah  of  Anita  sent  me,  and 
waiteth  for  thee  at  the  house."  '  And  he  said,  '  O  light  of  my 
eyes !  thus  will  I  do,  and  we  shall  receive  the  reward  of  good 
actions.'  And  whilst  we  were  just  speaking  we  heard  the 
voice  of  Anita  singing  the  love-song  she  sang  the  night  of  her 
nuptials,  and  my  husband  smiled  at  me  and  said,  'Women 
forget.'  But  I  answered  him  not.  And  then  when  she  had 
ceased  singing  we  heard  nothing  more  until  the  sentry  struck 
the  gong  thrice  in  the  lines.     Then  I  said  to  him,  'Go!'  and 
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he  went,  and  when  he  was  gone  I  went  into  the  house  even  to 
Anita's  chamber  and  listened,  but  all  was  still  within.  So  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  and  said,  'Behold,  I  have 
done  as  thou  hast  said,  and  he  cometh.'  But  she  answered 
not.  Then  I  took  up  the  butti  which  was  burning  on  the 
shelf  and  carried  it  to  the  bedside  and  saw  her  tying  on  the 
bed,  and  I  said  to  her  again,  'Awake,  for  the  time  is  come 
and  the  Sahib  cometh/  but  she  answered  not.  Then  a  great 
fear  fell  upon  me,  for  I  saw  the  jewelled  handle  of  the  dagger 
she  wore  in  her  right  hand,  and  her  hand  was  on  her  breast, 
and  I  cried  aloud  and  fled,  and  brought  her  women  together, 
saying,  'Thy  mistress  Anita  is  dead,'  and  they  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  mourned,  beating  their  breasts;  and  then,  Huzoor, 
thou  earnest  and  I  know  no  more,  for  I  became  as  one  dead 
with  fear  and  grief,  for  evil  tongues  abound  and  one  might 
say,  '  She  is  slain  by  thee,  and  thou  hast  robbed  her  of  her 
jewels  and  her  silver  and  her  gold.'  But  thou  knowest, 
Huzoor,  that  thy  servant  is  a  poor  woman  who  has  done  no 
wrong."  And  she  looked  into  his  face  inquiringly,  and  saw 
that  it  was  as  the  face  of  the  dead.  And  he  said  gently, 
"O  Ayesha!  thou  art  free  from  wrongdoing,  and  she  who  is 
dead  preserved  thee  from  evil.  Go  now,  take  care  of  the  house, 
and  all  it  contains,  until  the  hookum  of  the  sirdar  comes, 
which  shall  dispose  of  it  all,  and  here  is  thy  reward."  Then 
the  Sahib  put  gold  mohurs  into  her  hand,  and  she  left  him  and 
closed  the  door  gently  behind  her.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
listening,  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  sounds  which  reached  her 
from  within  the  room;  then  moving  away  she  murmured, 
"The  god  Siva  hath  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  him — may 
he  yet,  by  the  favour  of  Vishnu,  find  peace  in  the  woman  he 
loves!" 


ON  "GETTING  TOGETHER" 

A  T  the  close  of  the  recent  Victory  Loan  Campaign,  the 
Committee  for  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  addressed 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  at  a  luncheon 
held  in  the  Windsor  Hotel.  In  the  course  of  his  address  the 
Minister  made  two  very  striking  statements.  They  were 
striking  because  of  their  intrinsic  significance,  and  because 
they  sounded  a  note  not  often  heard  in  the  ante-bellum  utter- 
ances of  our  statesmen. 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Victory  Loan  organization 
and  to  the  work  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  general,  Sir  Thomas 
said,  in  effect: — 

First — "We  are  learning  these  days  what  we  can  do  when 
we  get  together." 

Second — "We  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  the  only 
ultimate  benefits  we  shall  derive  from  this  war  will  be  spiritual. 
The  religion  of  Jesus,  the  religion  of  sacrifice  and  service,  will 
be  ours  in  a  new  sense." 

That  these  opinions  were  deeply  held  and  sincerely 
expressed  none  who  heard  could  doubt.  That  they  are  sound 
only  the  superficial  and  the  careless  can  deny. 

The  sense  of  human  solidarity  is  growing.  War  laughs 
at  many  of  the  distinctions  by  which  ante-bellum  society 
subdivided  itself.  These  distinctions  were  not  without  value 
and  still  struggle  hard  for  recognition.  But  war  will  inevitably 
crush  those  that  are  artificial  and  unworthy.  Distinctions  in 
real  value  alone  will  survive.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the  old 
days  with  the  present  to  find  illustrations  of  this  trend  in 
social  evolution.  For  example,  the  recognized  aristocracy 
of  to-day,  that  which  formerly  was  known  as  society  with  a 
capital  S,  is  different  from  that  so  called  before  the  war. 
The  struggle  has  provided  a  criterion.  In  answer  to  the 
occasion  real  aristocracy  has  freed  itself  from  the  horde  of 
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spurious  "  climbers' '  and  "  hangers-on "  who  sought  admission 
to  the  charmed  circle  by  what  they  had  rather  than  what  they 
were.  An  aristocrat  to-day  must  have  shed  his  blood, 
dispensed  his  treasure,  and  surrendered  his  time  to  the  common 
cause.  One  who  has  not  these  qualifications  is  cut  off  from 
that  order — title  or  wealth  notwithstanding.  <Any  sane 
individual  who  has  observed  British  society  at  first  hand 
must  admit  this. 

But  not  aristocracy  alone  is  thus  changing.  The  other 
orders  have  pressed  through  the  gates  of  "The  Great  Oppor- 
tunity" and  have  achieved  a  level  in  the  essentials  as  high  as, 
if  not  higher  than,  aristocracy  itself. 

The  professional  world  has  cast  aside  its  gowns  and  hoods 
and  donned  the  uniform  of  service.  The  brilliancy  and 
accuracy  of  its  science,  the  inspiration  of  its  ideals,  have  been 
transmuted  by  service  into  concrete  and  valuable  results. 
The  Minister  of  National  Service  in  Britain  is  a  professor  of 
McGill  University.  The  scientific  skill  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Nasmyth,  C.M.G.,  is  recognized  throughout  the  British 
Army  as  of  inestimable  value.  The  army  is  full  of  officers  of 
high  rank  who  formerly  passed  their  lives  in  the  practice  of 
Law.  And  the  picturesque  figure  of  Canon  Scott  will  surely 
find  an  important  place  in  any  intimate  history  of  Canada's 
fighting  men. 

From  the  world  of  commerce  and  trade  have  come  in 
legion  the  men  of  broad  vision  and  marvellous  executive 
powers,  whose  services  have  been  invaluable  in  problems  of 
economics  and  organization.  The  youth  of  business  have 
vaulted  from  counter  and  desk  to  the  command  of  battalions 
and  brigades.  The  blood  of  crusaders,  the  courage  and 
gallantry  of  ancient  chivalry,  are  not  confined  to  any  one  order. 

Labour,  from  the  very  first,  and  more  than  ever  within 
the  last  few  days,  has  consciously  displayed  the  real  dignity 
and  nobility  which  has  always  reposed  behind  its  leathern 
aprons. 

And  Woman  is  in  very  truth  in  a  class  by  herself.  She 
has  been  simply — wonderful. 
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Yes,  we  are  learning  what  we  can  do  when  we  get  together. 
Men  and  women  of  all  classes  by  getting  together  have  created 
what  we  believe  is  the  finest  army  in  the  world.  They  have 
brought  about  central  control  in  transportation  and  industry, 
in  a  most  amazing  and  highly  inspiring  manner.  They  have 
made  gigantic  strides  toward  a  like  control  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  and  other  resources  of  nature.  In  a 
word,  they,  under  the  hand  of  God,  are  making  the  world  over, 
constructively  invoking  the  dawn  of  a  new  order,  surely  and 
quietly  relegating  to  the  background  the  order  that  was. 

If  these  remarkable  achievements  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  the  truth  that  our  gains  from  the  war  will 
be  spiritual.  For  these  things  are  but  the  visible  outcroppings 
of  a  new  and  wonderfully  rich  vein  of  spiritual  attainment. 
Indeed  we  are  slowly  learning  that  it  was  no  empty  or  deluded 
gospel  which  proclaimed  that  real  value  in  human  life  is  to 
be  found  in  those  " unseen  things  which  are  eternal."  One 
does  not  desire  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  thoughtless  optimism, 
nor  yet  to  be  seduced  by  a  blind  idealism.  One  must  go 
about  with  open  eyes  and  face  the  ugly  facts  of  hate,  blood- 
shed, profiteering,  profligacy,  waste,  disease,  infidelity,  and 
selfishness — the  putrid  pus  of  that  hidden  ulceration  which 
gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  human  society  until  it  burst  to  the 
surface  in  war.  Yet  the  new  spirit  of  our  times  will  not  be 
denied.  It  has  already  presented  credentials  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Moreover  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these 
ugly  excrescences  which  lead  the  spiritually  myopic  to 
unwarranted  pessimism,  are  in  a  real  sense  the  proper  results 
of  the  ideals  and  teachings  by  which  our  lives  were  formerly 
ordered.  We  did  not  lack  our  prophets,  "  Voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness."  We  merely  ignored  them,  until  it  had  almost 
been  written  of  us,  "The  people  are  destroyed  for  want  of 
knowledge." 

The  eruption  of  these  internal  ulcers  in  open  war 
has  been  our  salvation.  They  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  strong  medicine  of  the  Great  Physician,  medicine  which 
never  fails  when   it  is  actually   taken.      This  medicine  is 
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a  medicine  of  the  spirit.  It  is  compounded  of  sacrifice 
and  service,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  love  to  make  it  palat- 
able. Let  any  man  spend  one  night  in  a  trench  even  on 
a  " quiet  sector  of  the  fine;"  let  him  glance  into  a  field  dressing 
station  or  walk  down  a  hospital  ward;  let  him  steal  in  to 
vespers  in  some  French  Cathedral  and  watch  the  faces  of  the 
worshippers,  nearly  all  women  and  all  in  black;  let  him  step 
into  a  rest  hut  in  London  and  observe  "  Milady  "  who  dispenses 
coffee  from  a  shining  urn;  let  him  ride  in  an  ambulance  driven 
by  a  "  Chaufferine, "  who  is  glad  of  the  big  leather  gauntlets 
that  conceal  the  grease  and  grime  of  her  hands;  let  him  visit 
the  home  of  an  English  gentleman  and  observe  the  almost 
meagre  fare  where  abundance  once  reigned  and  might  reign 
now  were  it  not  for  honourable  and  self-sacrificing  adherence  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Food  Controller — in  short,  let  him  move 
about  anywhere  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with  due  regard  to 
true  perspective,  and  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  to-day 
the  curative  elements  of  Christianity  are  being  inwardly 
applied  and  outwardly  manifested  as  never  before,  and  the 
body  politic  undergoing  an  internal  cleansing  which  is  already 
resulting  in  external  cleansing  also. 

Since,  then,  we  may  see  for  ourselves  the  increasing 
tendency  toward  human  solidarity,  and  the  concomitant 
renascence  of  genuine  practical  religion,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  enquire  what  is  the  position  of  organized  religion  in  relation 
to  these  developments.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  enquiry 
let  us  concern  ourselves  entirely  with  those  Churches  which 
do  not  admit  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 


Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  Churches  have  never  failed 
in  insight  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  values  of  the  war. 
Those  whose  memories  and  habits  permit  them  to  recall  the 
tone  of  the  pulpit  message  as  far  back  as  August,  1914,  will 
remember  that  there  was  no  hesitation  and  no  considerable 
disagreement  in  the  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  significance 
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of  the  hour.  The  need  of  discipline,  the  opportunity  for 
sacrifice  and  service,  the  resultant  raising  of  ideals,  were  even 
then  foreseen  and  urged  from  our  pulpits.  The  clergy  proved 
that  they  knew  their  Bibles  in  the  spirit  even  better  than  the 
letter.  Trained  by  the  study  of  the  Prophets  to  seek  for  the 
spiritual  significance  of  political  exigencies,  they  struck  a  note 
that  was  genuine.  Led  by  a  deep-seated  admiration  and  love 
for  Jesus,  and  schooled  to  faith  in  a  God  whose  leading  of 
humanity  is  seen  in  all  history,  they  were  quick  to  grasp  the 
spiritual  obligations  and  possibilities  of  the  situation.  In  proof 
of  their  sincerity  they  sent  their  sons  or  went  themselves  in 
large  numbers  to  practise  what  they  preached,  and  by  so  doing 
have  been  able,  in  many  cases,  to  find  something  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  being  preached.  It  was  right  that  they  should 
do  this.  It  was  fortunate  that  they  did.  The  sentiment 
created  by  their  agency  was  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the 
success  of  our  conduct  of  the  war  in  its  early  stages.  The 
same  agencies  have  continued  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
maintaining  public  sentiment.  The  service  they  rendered  and 
are  rendering  has  never  been  fully  understood,  widely  appre- 
ciated, or  properly  recognized. 

This  omission,  however,  is  not  due  to  prejudice  but  to  stress 
of  circumstances.  As  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  so  now.  The 
prophet's  function  is  the  spiritual.  The  functions  of  the  people 
and  their  rulers  are  the  practical.  One  does  not  defend  this 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  profoundly  mistaken  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
It  is  merely  pointed  out  that  it  exists.  Many  have  been  heard 
to  deplore  that  the  clergy  and  the  Churches  did  not  do  more  in 
this  struggle  and  talk  less.  With  some  this  criticism  was 
inspired  by  a  vague  recognition  that  the  distinction  between 
sacred  and  secular  is  fundamentally  wrong.  But  with  others 
it  was  the  result  of  a  narrow,  one-sided  point  of  view,  a  prideful 
tendency  to  belittle  organized  religion,  and  bow  before  the 
obvious  power  of  human  institutions.  This  phase  was, 
however,  to  be  expected.  We  were  passing  through  our 
growing  pains  and  coming  to  realize  our  physical  stature 
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as  a  nation  and  part  of  a  great  Empire.  "The  heathen  heart 
that  puts  its  trust  in  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard"  manifested 
itself  with  new  confidence. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  now,  now  that  the  struggle-  has 
lengthened  out  indefinitely  with  the  hardening  of  our  resolve 
to  have  nothing  but  a  real  peace,  now  that  great  revolutions 
have  come  in  a  night  and  swept  away  our  best  laid  plans,  now 
that  real  sacrifice  is  demanded,  now  that  the  flesh  is  being 
shredded  from  our  souls  by  the  merciless  lash  of  real  war — it 
is  only  now  that  the  General  Public  is  coming  to  realize  the 
spiritual  significance  long  since  perceived  by  all  spiritually 
minded  men,  and  faithfully  preached  by  the  clergy  of  all  the 
Churches. 

One  has  heard  complaint  of  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
modern  pulpit.  So,  no  doubt,  they  may  have  complained  in 
Isaiah's  time.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  sphere  in  which  it  was 
trained  to  give  leadership  the  Churches  and  their  clergy 
did  not  fail.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  response 
of  our  people.  Where  such  influence  was  not  brought  to  bear 
the  response  was  very  different  indeed.  Let  it  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our  early  days  in  the  war, 
and  the  steady  accession  of  free  service  to  our  cause,  was  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  inspiration  of  our  Churches.  Those 
who  complain  of  lack  of  leadership  should  be  investigated. 
They  will  then  be  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  mild  form  of 
the  familiar  human  malady,  egotism.  The  trouble  with  them 
is  not  that  they  cannot  find  spiritual  leaders  if  they  look  for 
them,  but  simply  that  they  rather  fancy  the  job  for  tnemselves. 
A  leader  must  have  loyal  followers.  Even  Jesus  Christ 
himself  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  is  true  then  that  the  Churches  have  always  realized 
that  "the  only  real  benefits  we  shall  derive  from  the  war  will 
be  spiritual."  It  would  have  been  queer  indeed  had  they 
failed  to  recognize  that.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other 
great  trend  in  modern  experience  and  thought  ?  May  it  be 
said  that  the  Churches  are  also  learning  "What  they  can  do 
when  they  get  together  ?" 
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The  truest  answer  to  that  query  would  probably  take 
this  form:  "So  far,  the  Churches  are  only  learning  what  they 
cannot  do  when  they  do  not  get  together."  Such  an  answer,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  unduly  pessimistic  or  without  hope  of 
better  things.  The  Churches  are  learning  this  negative  lesson 
in  many  ways.  Chief  among  these  is  the  facing  of  problems 
which  demand  for  their  solution  not  only  spiritual  insight  and 
the  will  to  serve,  but  above  all  the  spirit  of  "getting  together," 
of  sinking  petty  differences  for  a  great  end,  of  insisting  on 
concrete  results  from  spiritual  forces. 

Religion  should  be  the  foe  of  waste.  Yet  the  human 
energy  and  material  resources  wasted  by  the  Churches  as  they 
work  at  home  is  surprising.  If  one  could  gather  statistics  of 
the  valuable  time  consumed  by  hard-worked  officers,  N.C.O's 
and  men,  in  asking,  answering,  writing  down,  filing,  consulting, 
telegraphing,  and  otherwise  keeping  tab  on  the  denominational 
situation  in  the  army  alone,  the  result  would  shock  all  thinking 
men.  If  one  could  obtain  statistics  of  the  time  wasted  by  the 
ministers  and  executives  of  the  Churches  in  keeping  tab  on  the 
same  thing,  in  juggling  and  fighting  for  their  respective 
rights,  in  denouncing  the  failures  and  shortcomings  of  each 
other,  in  expensively  competing  for  the  approval  of  "  Tommy, " 
who,  himself,  is  mystified  by  the  whole  business,  the  result 
would  be  appalling.  If  one  could  accurately  compute  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal,  the  amount  of  electrical  energy,  the 
surplus  of  man  power,  the  duplication  of  plants,  consumed  or 
rendered  necessary  by  excessive  competition  among  the 
Churches;  if  one  could  estimate  the  spiritual  deterioration, 
the  moral  wear  and  tear,  the  mental  perversion  caused  by 
petty  jealousies,  unchristian  lobbying,  exploitation  of  influence, 
involved  in  the  attitude  of  overt  suavity  and  covert  irritation, 
that  the  present  system  renders  necessary  between  Churches; 
and  if  one  could  measure  in  terms  of  cost  the  mental  depression 
and  heart-sickness  that  many  of  the  clergy  themselves  suffer, 
because  they  know  these  things — the  computation  would  not 
make  pleasant  reading  for  people  whose  flesh  and  blood  are 
being  offered  up  without  distinction  for  the  freedom  of  the 
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world.  Let  who  will  deny  the  essential  truth  of  these 
statements.  Most  people  know  in  their  heart  that  they  are 
true. 

Should  these  statements  be  criticized  as  too  general 
and  sweeping,  let  us  get  down  to  a  concrete  case.  Can 
the  Churches  of,  let  us  say  the  city  of  Montreal,  demon- 
strate that  they  are  doing  anything  definite,  tangible, 
and  adequate,  for  the  betterment  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  that  city?  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  University 
Settlement,  and  other  organizations  apart  from  the  organized 
religion  of  the  Churches  can  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Churches  cannot.  Missions  they  have  here 
and  there,  and  many  consecrated,  even  heroic  individuals, 
struggling  hard,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  resources.  But  the  problem  has  never  been 
tackled  by  the  Churches  with  the  seriousness  that  a  great 
corporation  would  tackle  a  similar  important  problem  in  its 
business. 

Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  problem  exists  in  Montreal 
as  in  all  great  centres  of  population  ?  To  touch  on  only  one 
phase  of  it,  there  are  streets  in  Montreal  which  a  prominent 
man,  one  of  the  sanest  and  best  balanced  of  men,  has 
said  can  be  likened  to  nothing  else  but  a  picture  from  Dante's 
"Inferno."  Darkened,  silent,  and  ghastly  houses;  furtive, 
depraved,  and  ruined  women,  creeping  from  shadow  to  shadow; 
sin-scarred  faces  peering  through  broken  shutters  and  raising 
talon  claws  in  invitation;  merry-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  blas- 
phemous children  fated  to  be  the  prostitutes  and  apaches  of 
another  generation — these  are  not  pictures  of  the  imagination, 
but  actual  things  that  anyone  may  see  for  himself. 

ii 

'What  is  the  trouble?  Have  the  clergy  lost  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  ?  Emphatically,  No !  Can  the  laity  not  be  touched 
with  the  fire  of  zeal  for  social  service.  Most  assuredly  they 
can!    Then  what  is  the  trouble? 
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The  trouble  is  that  these  things  are  rooted  in  the  economic 
order.  They  are  the  troublesome  aftermath  of  a  society 
based  on  selfishness,  a  society  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
war  is  going  to  change.  Yet  society  which  called  these  things 
into  being  and  gave  them  root  in  human  desires  must  in  turn 
eradicate  them.  But  they  cannpt  be  eradicated  unless  the 
causes  are  studied  and  a  definite  constructive  social  programme 
adopted.  To  fight  them  singly  is  like  cutting  one  thistle  in 
a  ten  acre  field. 

The  real  hope  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in 
"Getting  together."  This  is  the  age  of  great  combinations 
in  politics,  and  above  all  in  business.  The  development  of 
associated  and  corporate  enterprise  in  business  has  been 
natural,  and  productive  of  greater  good  than  harm. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  combination  of  great  groups  of  capital, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  is  a 
measure  of  common  sense  and  discretion?  Who  likewise 
can  deny  that  in  this  age  of  corporate  organization  in  business, 
and  of  colossal  combinations  in  politics,  movements  that  are 
bound  to  bring  in  a  social  as  opposed  to  an  individualistic 
age,  it  will  be  folly  for  the  Churches  to  base  their  economy 
and  keep  it  steadfast  on  the  bases  of  individualistic  or  semi- 
individualistic  systems,  long  since  antiquated  in  every  other 
realm  of  life  and  growth?  If  the  Churches  will  but  "get 
together,"  see  the  vision,  and  have  the  courage  to  begin  the 
march  towards  it,  the  men  of  the  world  will  back  them  to  the 
finish. 

If  so  much  may  be  said  of  the  Churches  at  home,  the 
same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Churches  in  the  Army.  The 
Chaplain  Services  have  never  been  understood  or  properly 
appreciated.  The  work  which  the  Director  and  his  assistants 
have  carried  on,  if  its  history  is  ever  truly  written,  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  splendid  achievement,  performed  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Not  only  was  their  task  itself  a 
difficult  one  for  physical,  geographical,  and  psychological 
reasons,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Churches  at  home  has  introduced 
unnecessary  and  very  serious  difficulties  into  the  practical 
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methods  of  dealing  with  it — and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  very- 
best  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Churches  to  obviate  these 
faults,  which  are  faults  of  a  system  rather  than  of  individuals. 

It  is,  for  example,  an  opinion  widely  held  by  those  who 
have  experience,  that  the  best  possible  results  in  the  Chaplain 
Services  in  time  of  war,  can  only  be  obtained  by  appointing  to 
each  unit  a  "padre"  whose  job  will  be  to  look  after  that  unit 
and  no  other.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  "padre"  get  the 
spirit  of  his  unit.  Only  thus  can  he  be  a  vital  part  of  it. 
Only  thus  by  serving  and  proving  himself  through  the  early 
stages  of  organization,  and  through  the  stress  of  hardship  and 
danger,  can  he  grow  into  that  position  of  confidence  winch 
will  make  him  the  servant  and  inspiration  of  all  ranks.  But 
this  system  cannot  be  carried  out.  Why  ?  Because  the 
heads  of  the  Chaplain  Services  could  not  organize  and  direct 
it  ?  No !  There  is  a  sound  organizing  ability  among  the 
clergy,  as  among  the  laity.  Any  one  who  doubts  this  need 
only  visit  the  canteens  organized  by  the  Canadian  Chaplain 
Services  in  France.  Is  it  because  the  Government  will  not 
meet  any  extra  expense  involved  ?  No !  The  reason  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  denominationalism.  The  Churches 
will  not  "get  together."  The  result  is  that  Chaplains  are 
brigaded.  They  have  no  unit  or  mess  of  their  own.  They 
are  "nobody's  darling."  They  are  supposed  to  cover  a  whole 
brigade  when  one  battalion  is  all  any  man  can  handle 
efficiently.  And  if  they  are  able  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  mess  of  some  particular  unit  and  join  its  fellowship,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  "slighted"  the  other 
units  of  the  brigade,  and  their  work  will  suffer  accordingly. 
The  writer  has  had  experience  both  under  the  battalion  system 
and  the  brigade  system,  and  is  convinced  for  this  and  many 
other  reasons  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  work  of  the 
Churches  among  the  soldiers  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
their  unwillingness  to  "get  together." 

The  Churches  have  also  been  learning  "what  they  cannot 
do  when  they  do  not  get  together"  by  observation  of  what 
other  organizations  who  have  this  master  secret  have  accom- 
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plished.  The  Army  itself  is  the  greatest  object  lesson  in  this 
respect.  The  Army  ultimately  asks  only  one  question, 
"are  you  a  man?"  If  one  is  able  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  him  in  this  most 
complex  of  all  human  organizations.  Though  composed 
of  men  of  all  creeds,  races  and  types,  its  multitudinous  rami- 
fications all  return  to  one  centre  from  which  its  entire  economy 
and  every  move  are  directed.  That  such  an  organization  could 
have  been  completed  in  the  space  of  three  brief  years  is  the 
one  answer  necessary  to  the  belief  once  current  in  Germany 
that  the  decadence  of  the  British  people  had  reached  a  final 
and  hopeless  stage.  It  is  also  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  who 
belittle  the ' '  brass  hat . ' '  Whoever  has  moved  for  even  one  day 
along  the  lines  of  communication,  and  observed  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  this  thing  that  has  absorbed  so  much  of  our 
manhood  and  womanhood,  has  seen  what  men  can  do  when 
they  "get  together"  in  a  cause  which  God  can  approve. 

Yet  another  object  lesson  is  seen  in  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  makes 
a  fetish  of  this  institution.  He  has  seen  its  work  and  knows 
for  a  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Those  who  have 
made  it  what  it  is  need  not  assume  for  themselves  any 
superiority.  What  they  have  done  could  have  been  done, 
and  possibly  better  done,  by  the  Churches — if  they  had 
learned  how  to  "get  together"  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  discovered 
this  secret,  the  lack  of  which  is  the  curse  of  the  Churches. 
Because  it  was  undivided  this  organization  could  formulate 
a  unified  policy.  Because,  for  the  same  reason,  it  could 
formulate  a  policy  that  was  broadly  humanitarian  and 
expressive  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ideals,  it  has  drawn 
men  of  all  kinds  into  its  support. 

In  the  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  in  the  United  States,  when 
fifty  million  dollars  was  raised  for  its  war-work,  a  captain 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  teams  was  the  managing 
director  of  a  brewery.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uses  everybody  to 
whom  it  can  communicate  its  own  enthusiasm  for  good  works. 
And  because  it  can  command  this  support,  it  is  able  to  do 
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work  that  forces  itself  upon  the  public  consciousness,  a  considera- 
tion which  is  more  important,  even  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
than  many  realize.  A  course  in  scientific  advertising  would 
do  the  Churches  no  harm.  After  all,  their  great  work  is  to 
advertise  to  the  world  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
individual  and  to  society  from  adopting  and  following  the 
laws  of  God  as  manifested  in  Jesus. 

To  the  lessons  daily  being  learned  from  the  Army  and 
the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  being  added  the  achievements  of 
the  worlds  of  finance,  commerce,  and  industry,  wherein  the 
chief  factor  that  makes  for  growth  and  success  is  the  factor 
called  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  "getting  together." 

in 

If  then,  it  be  true  that  the  lack  of  this  essential  element 
has  cost  the  Churches  so  much  in  the  past,  and  is  costing 
them  so  much  in  the  present,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  future  ? 
It  is  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  post-bellum  society  will 
present  to  the  Churches  problems  before  which  those  they 
now  wrestle  with  uncertainly,  will  pale  into  insignificance. 
There  must  certainly  come  great  changes*  in  the  social  and 
economic  order.  Many  of  these  changes  are  upon  us  now. 
The  triumph  of  democracy,  which  is  one  of  the  avowed 
aims  of  the  Allies,  entails  many  vital  changes  in  national 
and  international  polity.  Of  more  local  problems  there  is 
an  abundance.  There  is  the  problem  of  education,  the 
problem  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  problem  of  disease 
and  health,  and  a  hundred  others  of  equal  difficulty  and 
importance. 

Now  it  may  be  averred  by  some  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  problems  which  do  not  concern  the  Churches. 
To  this  one  would  reply — every  one  of  these  problems  concerns 
the  people.  And  what  concerns  the  people  concerns  the 
Church.  The  prophet  Isaiah  once  made  a  great  deal  of  fuss 
about  an  alliance  between  his  country  and  Assyria.  Yet  in 
the  same  sense  it  might  have  been  and  no  doubt  was  charged 
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that  that  political  movement  was  no  concern  of  his  as  a  leader 
of  religion.  But  he  knew,  at  least  subconsciously,  that  real 
religion  and  life  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  everything 
that  was  vitally  linked  up  with  life  was  the  immediate  and 
profound  concern  of  religion. 

Should  this  position  be  allowed  then  obviously  the  Church 
must  take  a  hand  in  all  these  problems,  or  stand  by  and  see 
other  organizations  grapple  with  them  and  take  the  lead. 
The  result  will  at  least  be  a  serious  arresting  of  the  progress 
of  organized  religion,  if  not  its  decline  and  death.  For  the 
temper  of  the  coming  age  will  be  overwhelmingly  pragmatic. 
Only  that  which  " works"  will  commend  itself  to  the  coming 
generations.  And  the  danger  is  that  if  the  Churches,  which 
are  now  popularly  accredited  as  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity, do  not  demonstrate  pragmatically  that  Christianity 
"works,"  those  who  are  directly  entrusted  with  the  tasks  of 
reconstruction  may  miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  their  work  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Never  was  the  world  so  ready 
for  it.  And  the  principles  of  Him  who  first  preached  it  are 
practical  to  a  degree.  Where  they  have  been  tried  they  have 
never  failed.  They  can  never  fail  because  they  are  God's. 
And  though  it  take  a  thousand  years  and  a  hundred  wars,  He 
will  finally  drive  them  into  the  human  brain,  for  the  peace  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul.  The 
question  which  confronts  the  Churches  to-day  is:  " Shall  we 
get  together  and  do  this  work  now,  or  shall  we  stay  apart  and 
talk  about  it  for  another  five  hundred  years  ?" 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  writer  holds  no  brief 
for  Church  Union.  He  is  not  speaking  for  any  party  or  for 
any  Church.  He  speaks  only  his  own  personal  conclusions, 
and  is  sensible  of  the  fact  that  his  judgement  may  be  wrong. 
As  a  minister  of  one  of  the  greater  Churches  of  this  country, 
he  considers  his  own  Church  as  well  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  " carry  on"  in  the  old  way  as  any  other.  As  a 
minister  he  will  always  be  loyal  to  his  own  communion  while 
separate  communions  exist,  and  if  necessary  will  fight  for  his 
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own  as  hard  as  any  one  else.  But  as  a  man  he  is  loth  to 
give  his  life  to  any  organization  or  group  of  organizations  which 
have  decreed  ultimate  failure  as  to  their  destiny  because  they 
would  not  "get  together."  Moreover,  he  does  not  think  he 
is  alone  in  this.  The  Churches  complain  that  the  youth  of 
this  country  are  not  flocking  to  the  Church  as  they  are  to 
Medicine  and  Law  and  Science  and  Business.  The  other  day, 
it  is  said,  Dr.  Tory,  while  preparing  his  plans  for  an  Army 
University,  asked  an  audience  of  soldiers  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut 
how  many  of  them  were  desirous  of  going  into  some  form  of 
Christian  work.  About  seventy  men  responded.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  of  the  seventy  desired  to 
enter  Church  work,  and  to  compare  them  man  for  man  with 
those  declaring  for  other  professions.  If  the  Churches  want 
men,  real  men,  who  have  had  a  big  experience  and  have  come 
to  find  God  through  searching  for  Him  in  an  hour  of  need, 
they  have  to-day  an  opportunity  such  as  they  never  had  before. 
If  the  Churches  get  these  men  now  it  will  insure  a  succession  of 
the  right  kind  of  men  in  the  future.  But  it  is  to  be  very 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  Churches  as  they  are  at  present 
can  swing  this  movement  amongst  the  boys  in  the  Army  into 
line.  And  if  they  do  not  do  this  the  reason  will  be — because 
they  cannot  "get  together." 

Let  us  not  say  "cannot."  In  these  days  all  the  world  is 
doing  the  impossible.  Such  things  are  the  only  things  worth 
doing.  If  Democracy  can  be  saved  from  the  menace  of  the 
Paranoiac  of  Potsdam;  if  flesh  and  blood  can  face  undaunted 
the  fury  of  the  barrage;  if  nations  can  revolutionize  their 
economy  by  an  order-in-council  backed  by  a  people  united  in 
one  great  cause — then  surely,  provided  the  same  energy, 
courage,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  be  given  to  the  task, 
we  can  save  the  Churches  from  themselves.  If  we  do  not, 
it  is  because  we  will  not. 

Laity  and  clergy  should  realize  that  such  an  effort  is 
not  only  highly  desirable  but  necessary.  The  supreme 
opportunity  of  the  centuries  is  ours.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
pass,   such  another  may  be  long  in  coming.     The  writer 
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does  not  claim  to  be  "a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet." 
But  he  believes,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  might,  that 
it  is  high  time  to  "get  together"  in  real  and  powerful  unity — 
unity  which,  like  that  of  big  business,  co-ordinates  all  types 
of  activity,  and  directs  them  to  a  common  end. 

One  word  more.  It  may  be  that  if  we  neglect  the  summons 
of  the  hour,  the  Fuel  Famine  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become 
serious  enough  to  freeze  within  us  the  fevers  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  and  huddle  us  together  by  main  force  to  keep 
warm. 

"  God  works  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform.  " 

William  Creighton  Graham 


AN  INVOCATION 

O  God  in  Heaven !  who   gave   the   choice  to  men  in  days 

gone  by 
To  look  to  righteousness  and  live — to  wickedness  and  die ! 
Look  down  from  Heaven  Thy  dwelling-place  whence  Thou 

this  hour  dost  give! 
Open  thy  people's  eyes  to  see,  their  hearts  that  they  may  live. 
Thou  art !    Thou  rulest  earth  and  heaven !    No  other  god 

shall  stand 
Wrought  by  man's  vain  imagining  to  rule  at  Thy  right  hand. 
Where  are  the  gods  the  heathen  made  ?    The  kingdoms  and 

their  sway  ? 
The  still  small  voice  that  called  them  forth  spake  and  they 

passed  away. 
But  Thou  remainest — Uncreate — Immutable — Alone — 
And  Principalities  and  Powers  shall  bow  before  Thy  Throne ! 
The  heathen  raging  furiously  Thine  ancient  cause  assail, 
Strengthen  Thy  people's  arm  to  fight  that  it  may  still  prevail : 
Our  fathers  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  in  Thine  eternal  might, 
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Let  not  the  shining  of  this  star  go  down  in  mortal  night ! 
The  jaws  of  hell  are  open  wide — Thy  people  enter  in — 
Take  Thou  the  trembling  souls  that  pass  and  cleanse  them 
from  their  sin! 

If  Thou  hast  once  again  upraised  a  race  to  be  Thy  Rod, 
To  turn  a  stubborn  Israel  who  sought  another  God, 
If  only  by  the  hardened  heart  and  by  the  darkened  sight, 
By  foemen's  iron  confidence  in  that  for  which  they  fight — 
The  false  ideal,  the  high-throned  lust,  the  arrogance  of  will, 
The  deep  pre-visioned  infamy  that  broadened  and  was  still: 
If  only  thus  through  unknown  dark  may  come  the  larger  day 
And  by  this  road  of  agony  the  weak  shall  find  the  way — 
Then,  let  the  Winepress  of  Thy  Wrath  be  trodden  and  the 

blood 
Of  broken,  crushed  humanity  pour  out  its  crimson  flood, 
That  in  a  world  forgetting  Thee,  Thy  purpose  shall  be  won, 
From  everlasting  Thou  art  God  !    Thy  holy  will  be  done ! 
O  God  in  Heaven !  Because  Thou  art  and  wiliest  us  to  be, 
Into  the  furnace  of  this  death  we  enter  willingly; 
Thy  holiness  and  truth  remain,  Thy  mercy  will  not  fail, 
Nor  shall  through  our  unworthiness  the  gates  of  hell  prevail : 
0  God  in  Heaven !  who  spoke  of  old  in  thunder  and  in  flame, 
Guide  Thou  the  nations  in  this  hour  to  glorify  Thy  Name ! 

Minnie  Hallowell  Bowen 
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y  I  4HIS  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  under  the  general 
title  "The  Canadian  Library  of  Religious  Literature." 
We  understand  that  it  will  include  a  number  of  volumes  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  and  that  the  term  "Religious"  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  any  narrow  theological  sense.  The  names 
of  the  editors,  as  given  here,  are  Rev.  Drs.  G.  G.  Pidgeon  and 
H.  Symonds,  along  with  Professors  R.  E.  Welsh  and  W.  S. 
Milner.  They  tell  us  that  " '  The  Canadian  Library  of  Religious 
Literature '  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  distinctively  Canadian 
contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  day.  Canada  is  rising  to 
national  self -consciousness  and  is  developing  a  type  of  thought 
and  expression  peculiarly  her  own."  So  far  as  scholarship 
and  careful  work  is  concerned,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  series  sets  a  high  standard,  but  that  we 
cannot  expect  in  it  any  specially  Canadian  flavour.  The 
author  is  a  good  representative  of  the  type  of  scholars  pro- 
duced by  the  Presbyterian  system  in  Scotland,  many  of  whom, 
after  post-graduate  work  at  Oxford  or  in  Germany,  have  found 
their  life-work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Neither  is  the 
subject  specially  Canadian  either  in  its  nature,  implications, 
or  applications.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  Canada  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  if  society  is  to  have  a  stable  basis  and  a 
progressive  spirit,  the  moral  principles  wrought  out  with  so 
much  toil  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  must  receive  a  clearer 
recognition  and  fuller  application.  It  seems  a  pity  also  that 
when  we  talk  so  much  about  "evolution,"  and  have  to  walk 
between  the  two  extremes  of  thin  "Ethical  Societies"  on  the 
one  side  and  a  grotesque  "Millennium  Dawnism"  on  the 
other,  fuller  attention  cannot  be  given  in  our  Arts  Courses 

*"  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Alexander  R.  Gordon,  D.  Litt., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  McGill  University,  and  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto, 
pp.  356. 
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to  the  growth  of  moral  and  spiritual  religion,  which  involved 
the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  men  who  in  their  day  were  the  real 
leaders  of  humanity.  Surely  the  part  played  by  Israel  in 
the  history  of  civilization  is  as  real  and  important  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  system  of  education.  We  may  be  told  that  sectarian 
prejudice  stands  in  the  way,  and  we  have  to  confess  with  shame 
that  such  prejudice  complicates  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
world's  political  and  social  problems.  With  regard  to  the 
Old  Testament,  on  certain  broad  lines  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  agreement  among  the  scholars  of  all  nations  and  churches, 
and  gradually,  as  in  other  spheres,  this  will  be  accepted  by 
the  large  body  of  non-technical  students.  Professor  Gordon 
does  not  claim  to  make  an  original  contribution  or  any  revolu- 
tionary suggestions:  in  the  sphere  of  criticism  the  strength 
of  his  book  for  the  purpose  in  view  is  rather  in  the  sober  fashion 
in  which  he  takes  his  stand  on  results  that  have  been  painfully 
acquired  by  scholars  during  the  last  century.  Only  those  who 
attempt  similar  tasks  can  appreciate  fully  the  amount  of 
painstaking  work  involved  in  this  comprehensive  review 
with  the  accompanying  translations  and  notes,  and  they  are 
likely  to  know  also  something  about  the  long  history  of 
criticism  that  lies  behind  it,  and  has  rendered  it  possible. 

One  small  point  may  be  discussed  briefly.  When  a  book 
is  published  on  an  Old  Testament  subject,  the  writer  or  editor 
of  a  series  has  to  decide  the  form  that  shall  be  given  to  the 
sacred  name,  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
English  version  uses  "LORD"  and  the  American  Revisers 
prefer  "Jehovah."  Now  in  a  scholarly  work  where  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  national 
God  who  takes  his  place  in  a  historical  development,  the 
conventional  "Lord,"  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek 
versions,  is  clearly  out  of  place.  Further,  the  scholar  knows 
that  "Jehovah"  is  an  impossible  form;  it  is  a  word  made  up 
of  the  consonants  of  one  word  and  the  vowels  of  another. 
The  name  "Yahweh"  seems  to  be  as  near  as  we  can  come  to 
the  original  sound;  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  objectionable 
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because  it  is  new,  foreign,  pagan,  and  so  on,  but  that  is  just  as 
true  of  the  form  "Jahweh"  used  by  Dr.  Gordon  and  other 
scholars,  and  was  originally  true  of  " Jehovah."  Professor 
E.  F.  Scott  gives  "Jahveh";  Dr.  A.  Duff,  "Iaweh";  Professor 
McFadyen  in  recent  volumes  prefers  to  retain  Jehovah. 
Jahweh,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  form 
in  English;  it  is  used  largely  by  Germans,  but  with  them  J 
has  the  sound  that  we  give  to  Y.  Of  course,  to  an  author 
whose  book  is  appealing  to  the  general  reader,  any  of  these 
new  forms  may  appear  to  be  not  only  foreign,  but  to  some 
extent  irreverent  and  repulsive.  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that  the  time  has  come  for  disregarding  a  popular  prejudice 
of  that  kind,  when  the  great  purpose  is  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  truth  that  the  sacred  name  was  once  a  real  name, 
intensely  personal  and  national,  and  that  by  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  religion  it  came 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world. 

Dr.  Gordon  indicates  clearly  the  scope  of  his  volume  in 
the  following  words:  " Individual  prophets  have  received 
brilliant  exposition  at  the  hands  of  English-speaking  scholars. 
There  is  still  room,  however,  for  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  which  allows  the  prophets  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  present  volume  seeks  to  fulfil  this  ideal,  within 
necessary  limits.  The  course  of  prophecy  is  traced  from  its 
first  morning  beams,  till  the  light  disappears  in  the  rosy 
flush  of  Apocalypse;  the  prophets  are  set  on  the  background 
of  their  time  and  portrayed  in  their  sharply  contrasted  per- 
sonality and  experience;  but  the  stress  throughout  is  laid  on 
translations  of  their  most  significant  utterances,  which 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sense  and  rhythm  of  the 
original." 

In  the  book,  then,  we  have  three  elements,  the  compre- 
hensive historical  outline  which  forms  the  background,  the 
exposition  of  the  standpoints  and  ideas  which  gives  its 
substance,  and  the  translations  of  significant  passages  in 
which  the  history  and  teaching  find  their  most  significant 
expression.     Professor  Gordon  has    succeeded    in  blending 
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these  into  a  living  whole.  He  has  not  overloaded  his 
pages  with  detailed  discussion  so  as  to  blur  the  main  lines  of 
the  picture,  but  has  given  occasionally  brief  textual  and 
critical  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  which  show  his  position 
on  disputed  points.  I  find  myself  in  such  general  agreement 
with  the  author's  standpoint  that  any  criticism  will  only  refer 
to  finer  shades  in  which  there  is  still  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  people  who  are  not  sympathetic  towards 
" higher  criticism"  tell  us  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
the  results  until  there  is  a  larger  measure  of  agreement  among 
the  critics.  Well,  one  can  point  to  this  and  similar  volumes 
as  representing  a  large  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  great 
body  of  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  outline  of  early  prophecy  is  naturally,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  book,  short  and  slight.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  may  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion of  a  more  advanced  theological  position  in  those  early 
days  than  the  facts  and  the  documents,  when  critically 
examined,  warrant.  At  the  beginning  we  read:  "The  birth 
of  Israel  was  the  result  of  a  great  act  of  faith.  Out  of  a  mass 
of  scattered  units,  sunk  in  spiritual  lethargy  and  despondency, 
the  creative  genius  of  Moses  called  to  life  a  nation  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  lofty  destiny,  through  common 
allegiance  to  Jahweh  their  living  Lord  and  Leader — an  austere 
God,  whose  glory  was  revealed  amid  the  storms  and  thunders 
of  Sinai,  but  in  whose  heart  a  stern  regard  for  righteousness 
was  already  blended  with  a  deep  abiding  love  for  His  people." 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  the  whole  Mosaic  history 
into  legend;  some  scholars,  as  Winckler  and  Cheyne,  have 
placed  the  real  beginning  of  Yahwism  in  the  Davidic  period; 
that  is  extreme,  and  the  great  body  of  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship is  with  Dr.  Gordon  in  ascribing  an  important  work  to 
Moses  and  a  real  meaning  to  the  stories  of  the  Exodus,  but  the 
language  he  uses  seems  to  me  somewhat  extravagant  to 
describe  a  work  of  which  we  know  so  little.  According  to 
this  statement  Moses  was  certainly  a  prophet,  not  only  in  the 
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simple  sense  of  one  who  united  different  tribes  in  the  worship 
of  the  same  God,  but  also  in  a  highly  enlightened  spiritual 
sense.  Yet  we  are  next  told  that  "The  first  clear  instance  of 
prophetic  inspiration  is  found  in  Deborah,  who  roused  the 
people  of  Jahweh  to  the  great  battle  for  independence  'by  the 
waters  of  Megiddo.'  In  her  case  prophecy  is  self-forgetful 
enthusiasm  for  Jahweh  expressing  itself  in  warlike  passion — 
a  holy  hatred  against  His  enemies  that  could  not  be  sated  till 
all  of  them  had  perished  like  the  arch-foe  Sisera,  celebrated  in 
a  song  of  glowing  exultation,  in  which  is  crystalised  the  fiery 
patriotism  of  the  age."  Prophecy  is  used  here  in  a  much  more 
general  sense  than  we  usually  attach  to  it.  Some  have  even 
questioned  whether  a  man  of  a  much  later  date,  whom  Dr. 
Gordon  calls  "Nahum,  The  Patriot,"  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  prophets,  because  his  messages  deal  so  completely  with 
vengeance  on  the  external  foe. 

We  all  agree  that  in  the  period  of  Elijah  and  the  conflict 
with  Baal-worship,  as  Dr.  Gordon  says,  "We  have  thus 
reached  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  religious  development," 
and  yet  we  might  hesitate  to  put  it  precisely  in  this  form. 
"The  principle  of  ethical  monotheism  may  not  yet  have  been 
consciously  explicated — and  Elijah  himself  made  no  attempt 
to  enforce  the  worship  of  Israel's  God  on  the  widow  of 
Zarephath — but  as  a  practical  faith  it  stands  out  in  unmistak- 
able emphasis."  Even  in  the  case  of  Amos  several  generations 
later  I  am  not  sure  that  this  sentence  does  not  overstate  the 
case.  "Jahweh  had  called  her  to  intimacy  with  Him,  not  for 
her  own  selfish  pleasure,  but  that  she  might  become  His  envoy 
to  the  world" — (p.  48:  the  italics  are  mine).  Returning  to 
Elijah,  the  meaning  of  "the  still,  small  voice"  is  an  uncertain 
point.  The  story  (1  Kings,  xix,  llf)  was  probably  written 
some  time  after  the  prophet  had  passed  away,  and  the  fact 
that  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  thunder  are  separated 
from  the  Divine  Presence  as  the  mere  heralds  of  the  Great 
King  may  have  been  meant  to  suggest  that  God  is  above  and 
beyond  the  convulsions  of  Nature.  But  the  explanation  that 
Dr.  Gordon  prefers  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  probable, 
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"a  revelation  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  God's  presence  in  the 
'gentleness  and  peace'  of  nature,  like  that  which  came  to 
Wordsworth,  etc."  Is  not  this  too  modern  ?  This  kind  of 
criticism  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  pedantic  and  peddling 
in  its  character,  and  the  reviewer  may  be  charged  with  lack  of 
perspective,and  reminded  that  when  the  history  of  five  hundred 
years  is  compressed  into  thirty-four  pages  the  fine  shades  are 
necessarily  lost;  all  of  which  he  gladly  admits,  and  expresses  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  learning,  skill,  and  sympathy  shown 
in  the  exposition  of  prophetic  ideas  and  the  translations  of 
prophetic  oracles  which  are  the  real  subject  of  the  book. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  book  is,  as  the 
author  claims,"  the  careful  translation  of  significant  passages 
set  in  chronological  order  and  related  to  their  historical 
circumstances.  It  is  this  that  brings  the  English  reader  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  original  position  and  makes  the 
scholarly  toil  of  centuries  available  for  his  use.  A  detailed 
criticism  and  appreciation  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  not 
possible  here,  as  it  would  require  a  lengthy  article  to  itself. 
It  is  only  possible  to  record  a  general  impression  with  brief 
remarks  and  illustrations.  There  are  no  very  striking 
peculiarities  about  Dr.  Gordon's  translation;  nothing  fantastic 
or  straining  after  effect.  One  rather  fine  point  may  be  noticed 
— the  word,  an  archaic  past  participle,  which  occurs  in  the 
common  phrase  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  which  might  be 
translated  "It  is  Yahweh's  oracle,"  he  renders  by  a  word  that 
is  practically  obsolete  in  English,  "Is  the  Rede  of  Jahweh." 
Some  may  think  that  this  is  carrying  imitation  rather  far,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  plays  upon  words,  for  which 
the  ancient  poets  had  a  liking  even  in  their  serious  moods,  are 
sometimes  tempting  and  troublesome  to  the  translator. 
The  classic  passage  in  Isaiah  v,  7,  was  once  rendered  by  an 
able  scholar: 

And  He  looked  for  reason,  but  behold !  treason, 
For  right,  but  behold  a  fright. 
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That  certainly  would  not  do,  and  he  had  to  return  to  a  form 
nearer  the  A.V. : 

And  He  looked  for  justice,  but  behold !  bloodshed, 
For  righteousness,  but  behold !  an  outcry. 

Duhm  attempts  to  preserve  the  original  assonance  in  the 
following  manner : 

Und  er  hoffte  auf  gut  Regiment  und  siehe  da  ein  Blutregiment; 
Auf  Rechtsprechung  und  siehe  da:  Rechtsbrechung. 

Dr.  Gordon  seeks  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  word-play 
thus: 

And  he  looked  for  the  word  of  justice,  but  behold!  the  sword  of  injustice. 
For  right,  but  behold !  the  cry  of  the  wronged. 

Another  verse  from  the  same  poem  may  be  given: 

My  loved  One  had  a  vineyard 

On  a  fertile  peak : 

And  He  digged  it,  and  cleared  it  of  stones, 

And  did  plant  it  with  vines; 

He  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it, 

And  hewed  out  a  wine-press 

And  he  looked  for  a  yield  of  grapes 

But  it  yielded  wildings. 

The  late  Dr.  Cheyne  made  a  similar  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  sense  and  rhythm  of  this  poem.  The  following  verse  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style : 

A  vineyard  belongs  to  my  friend, 
On  a  hill  that  is  fruitful  and  sunny; 
He  digged  it,  and  cleared  it  of  stones, 
And  planted  there  vines  that  are  choice. 
A  tower  he  built  in  the  midst, 
And  hewed  also  therein  a  wine-vat; 
And  he  looked  to  find  grapes  that  are  good, 
Alas !  it  bore  grapes  that  are  wild. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  translations  have  high 
merit  and  real  beauty.  Another  quotation  may  be  made  from 
these  two  translations,  this  time  from  a  much  later  section  of 
the  book  that  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah : 
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It  will  be  said,  too,  in  that  day; 

Of  the  fair  vineyard  sing  a  lay 

I,  IHVH,  hold  it  close  in  ward, 

Each  hour  I  give  it  water  clear, 

Lest  any  harm  should  happen  there ; 

Night  and  day  I  am  its  guard, 

And  wrath  I  never  bear. 

Oh,  that  before  me  might  appear 

Briers  and  the  prickly  thorn ! 

War  would  I  wage  against  them  there ! 

Or  let  them  to  my  shelter  flee, 

And  let  them  there  make  peace  with  me ! 

— Cheyne. 

A  delightsome  vineyard: 
Sing  it  a  song ! 

I,  Jahweh,  do  keep  it, 
Each  moment  I  water  it; 
Night  and  day  I  keep  it, 
Lest  its  leafage  be  missing. 

If  one  would  but  face  me 
With  thistles  and  thorns, 
In  war  would  I  march  on  them — 
I  would  burn  them  together. 

Else  let  him  cling  to  my  stronghold, 
And  make  his  peace  with  me, 
Yea,  make  his  peace  with  me ! 

— Gordon  (Isaiah  xxvii,  2-5). 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  room 
for  considerable  variation  in  the  treatment  of  these  compara- 
tively simple  poems  by  men  who  are  experts  in  both  Hebrew 
and  English.  In  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may 
again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence maintained  throughout  by  Professor  Gordon,  so  that  the 
passages  thus  rendered,  in  their  proper  setting,  give  distinction 
and  value  to  his  new  volume. 

As  this  review  has  been  extended  to  an  undue  length  and 
has  become  more  than  a  simple  notice  of  Professor  Gordon's 
book,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trespass  further  and  add 
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a  few  general  remarks  on  one  of  the  larger  prophetic  books, 
partly  to  show  that  the  results  of  criticism  have  not  been 
accepted  in  our  colleges  with  undue  haste,  and  partly  to  relate 
the  subject  to  our  Canadian  life.     So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
now  no  one  left  who  was  teaching  the  Old  Testament  in  any 
Canadian  College  when  I  began  work  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  Queen's  University.     Dr.  G.  C.  Workman,  who  suffered 
in  those  early  days  for  a  courageous  attempt  to  vindicate  a 
rational  and  reverent  view  of  the  prophets'  work,  has  been 
pursued  by  an  adverse  fate,    and  unfortunately  is  not  in  the 
active   teaching   service.     His   book   on    "The    Servant   of 
Jehovah"  (1907)  is  a  sober,  scholarly  piece  of  work,  that  can 
be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.     Fortunately  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  we  have  been  saved  from  "heresy  trials" 
in  this  connection  by  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  and  the 
absorption  of  the  Church  in  more  "practical"  tasks.     By  the 
way  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  in  1881  that  Robertson 
Smith  was  removed  from  his  Chair,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  his  stimulating  book,  "The  Prophets  of  Israel 
and  their  Place  in  History";  in  1893  Dr.  Briggs   received  a 
similar  condemnation  from    the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.     The  positions  held 
by  both  of  these  distinguished  scholars  would  to-day  be  recog- 
nized as  quite  "conservative."    Professor  McFadyen,  now  of 
the  United  Free  College,  came  to  Knox  College,  Toronto,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  by  his  teaching,  preaching,  and  the  use 
of  his  pen  exercised  considerable  influence.     He  was  scholarly, 
reverent,  and  knew  how  to  combine  courage  with  caution. 
Two  of  his  former  pupils,  Professor  Davidson,  of  Knox,  and 
Professor  Taylor,  of  Toronto  University,  now  hold  important 
positions  in  the  same  line,  and  will  probably  make  contribu- 
tions to  "The  Canadian  Library  of  Religious  Literature.' ' 
Dr.  A.  R.  Gordon,  since  he  came  to  Montreal,  has  published 
three  volumes,  "The  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis,"  "The  Poets 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  the  volume  now  under  review, 
the  first  prepared  before  he  came,  and  all  of  them  showing  the 
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same  high  qualities  of  competent  scholarship,  graceful  style, 
and  sober  judgement.  As  I  am  dealing  only  with  one  depart- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  Canada  has  already  taken  its  share  in 
Biblical  scholarship  and  is  beginning  to  produce  men  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  good  tradition. 

Confining  our  attention  to  Prophetic  Literature  it  is 
natural  that  much  attention  has  been  centred  on  the  great 
book  that  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah.  Even  "the  man  in  the 
street"  has  heard  something  about  the  controversy  over  "two 
Isaiahs."  It  is  said  that  when  Dr.  (now  Sir)  George  Adam 
Smith  visited  this  country  some  years  ago  he  was  asked 
"if  he  was  the  man  who  sawed  Isaiah  asunder?"  In  view 
of  the  popular  question,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
turn  up  "Gilfillan's  Bards  of  the  Bible"  (Edinburgh,  1851), 
and  read,  "  Tradition,  whether  truly  or  not  we  cannot  decide, 
asserts  that  698  years  before  Christ  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder. 
Cruel  close  to  such  a  career!  Harsh  reply,  this  sawing 
asunder,  to  all  those  sweet  and  noble  minstrelsies.  German 
critics  have  recently  sought  to  imitate  the  operation,  to  cut  our 
present  Isaiah  into  two.  To  halve  a  body  is  easy;  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  divide  a  soul  and  spirit  in  sunder."  Gilfillan, 
of  Dundee,  was,  in  his  day,  a  literary  critic  who  had  quite  a 
vogue,  but  he  was  not  a  Biblical  critic.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  trace  the  literary  criticism  of  this  book  to  its  source  (see 
Cheyne's  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  1895),  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  thirty  years  before  Gilfillan's  statement  we 
find  in  "  Gesenius'  Commentary  "  a  clear  statement  of  the  exilic 
date  of  Isaiah,  xlff,  and  early  post-exilic  date  of  the  section 
xxiv-xxvii.  In  1892  Dr.  Bernhard  Duhm  of  Basel — I  note 
that  a  friend  of  mine,  now  writing  in  England,  is  careful 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  "Swiss  scholar" — sent  forth  his  volume 
"Das  Buch  Jesaia  Ubersetzt  und  erklart  (Handkommentar, 
Gottingen),  not  a  very  bulky  book,  but  one  that  has  had 
considerable  influence  and  provoked  much  controversy.  Dr. 
Cheyne,  who  had  long  been  a  diligent  worker  in  this  field,  in 
1898  presented  to  English  readers,  who  were  bold  enough  to 
buy,  "The  Poly  chromic  Bible,"  the  most  radical  analysis  of 
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the  book.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  did  not  live  to  prepare  the 
volume  for  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  but  his 
small  volume  in  The  Temple  Bible  Series,  1907,  showed  that 
he  accepted  the  broad  lines  of  the  modern  analysis,  and 
anyone  who  turns  to  Dr.  Buchanan  Gray's  commentary  may 
see  to  what  an  extent  the  radical  criticism  has  prevailed,  and 
find  a  list  of  workers,  German,  French,  and  English,  whose 
names  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  Dr.  Gordon's 
book,  arranged  on  chronological  principles,  the  modern  reader 
finds  different  sections  of  " Isaiah"  in  different  parts  of  his 
volume  from  near  the  beginning,  p.  81,  well  on  to  the  close, 
p.  337.  It  means  that  after  more  than  a  century  of  continuous 
critical  study,  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  great  "book"  is  really  a  library  of  prophetic  literature; 
that  its  contents  cover  not  one  man's  life,  but  half  a  millennium ; 
that  it  contains  all  the  various  strands  of  preaching,  the 
original  polemic  against  social  evils,  the  message  of  comfort 
in  the  nation's  deepest  distress,  the  mingled  teaching  and 
reproach  in  the  struggle  for  reconstruction,  and  the  golden 
"  apocalyptic  "  hopes  which  give  solace  in  the  hour  of  weariness. 
That  this  is  gain  and  not  loss  does  not  need  any  elaborate  proof : 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  fruitful  expositions  which  result  from  a 
truer  historical  perspective. 

W.  G.  Jordan 
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ALBERT,  4th  EARL  GREY. 

A  Last  Word.    Harold  Begbie.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.     2s.  6d. 

The  readers  of  the  University  Magazine  will  find  a  rather  striking 
degree  of  reciprocal  corroboration  between  this  book  of  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie's  and  the  "  Personal  Impressions  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,"  pub- 
lished in  our  number  of  last  October.  The  book,  of  course,  covers  a  much 
wider  range  than  the  article.  It  has  much  more  detail.  The  first  chapter, 
for  instance,  contains  an  admirable  account  of  Lord  Grey's  family  ante- 
cedents, his  training  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  his  early  friends'  testimony 
to  his  rare  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  an  extremely  judicious  and 
appreciative  estimate  of  his  personality  and  work  in  the  world.  The 
other  chapters  deal  mainly  with  the  chief  causes  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  proportional  representation,  a  really  national  church,  imperial 
unity,  profit-sharing  and  co-operation ;  and  give  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
exposition  of  his  views  on  these  matters,  largely  in  his  own  words.  But 
the  eye  of  the  writer  is  throughout  chiefly  fixed,  as  it  should  be,  on  the 
unity  of  essential  character,  which  shines  so  unmistakably  through  this 
diverse  expression  of  its  activities  and  enthusiasms.  And  it  is  surely  rather 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  transparent  soundness,  sweetness,  and  noble 
simplicity  of  that  character,  that  all  this  comparatively  fully  articulated 
exhibition  of  it,  along  with  the  numerous  quotations  from  friends  and 
fellow  workers,  should  not  present  a  single  trait,  and  scarcely  so  much  as 
a  touch  of  added  light  or  shade,  which  had  not  been  clearly  enough  mani- 
fested by  Lord  Grey's  work  and  appearances  in  Canada  to  find  a  fairly 
complete  delineation  in  our  October  issue.  It  is  well  worth  notice,  too, 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  sheds  most  light  upon  the  man,  in  this  sketch 
of  him,  is  given  as  coming  from  "  a  Canadian  lady."  We  knew  him 
pretty  exhaustively,  it  seems. 

Apart  from  its,  in  the  main,  really  delicate  and  sympathetic  presentation 
of  a  singularly  radiant,  buoyant,  and  awakening  personality,  of  sufficiently 
solid  substance  to  have  become  a  permanent  national  asset  to  us  Cana- 
dians, this  little  book,  quite  likely  as  it  is  to  prove  a  good  deal  more 
effective  than  the  interminable  documented  biographies  lately  come  into 
fashion,  derives  its  value  and  pathos  from  the  fact  that  it  is  what  it 
professes  to  be, — the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  one  of  our  best  beloved 
Governors  General.  Mr.  Begbie  has  well  understood  and  finely  executed 
his  difficult  task  of  rendering  Lord  Grey's  "  Last  Word  "  to  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire.     We  have  a  special  right  and  need  to  regard 
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that  word  as  addressed  peculiarly  to  us.  For  like  St.  Paul  with  his 
Corinthians,  he  might  have  claimed  that  we  are  his  "  letter  of  commenda- 
tion;" his  chief  monument.  His  official  connection  with  our  country  was  the 
culmination  of  his  career,  and  an  epoch  in  our  development.  He  acquitted 
himself  much  more  than  officially  well  in  his  high  office,  and  deserved  well 
of  us.  We  have  never  had  a  warmer  or  more  efficient  friend;  a  mentor 
more  genial  or  inspiring  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Like  all  really  great 
messages,  his  message  is  a  simple  one,  a  weighty  one  too,  as  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  death.  And  yet,  most  characteristically,  of  joyous  cheer. 
"  Beauty's  ensign  yet  is  purple  on  its  lip."  It  is  enforced  by  the  glow  of 
conviction  which  can  spring  only  from  the  fact  that  the  speaking  dead 
man  who  gives  it  lived  it  himself  up  to  his  very  last  breath.  Life  is  good, 
he  tells  us;  we  can  make  it  happy  for  ourselves,  if  we  strive  to  make  it  so 
for  others.  We  are  citizens  of  a  great  city.  If  only  we  would  awake  to 
our  citizenship  and  realize  our  freedom!  What  we  chiefly  lack  is  vision. 
With  vision — with  but  ever  so  little  more  of  it — would  come  good-will. 
.  The  one  thing  needful  would  come, —  a  much  wider  diffusion  and  a  greatly 
heightened  temperature  among  the  individual  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
throughout  our  Empire,  of  the  spirit  of  devoted  service.  And  that  would 
soon  "  build  the  New  Jerusalem  in  England's  green  and  pleasant  fields" 
and  by  the  mighty  streams  and  lakes  of  Canada  as  well.  That  is  the  Gospel 
according  to  Albert  Grey.  It  was  his  own  faith  and  practice.  The  one 
serious  defect  of  Mr.  Begbie's  book  is  that  he  gives  no  very  forcible  appli- 
cation of  this  Gospel  at  the  decisive  and  fateful  point  where  surely  Lord 
Grey  would  have  been  most  eager  to  see  it  working  mightily, — in  the  fiery 
tests  and  stern  tasks  of  this  present  war.  In  this  rather  vital  matter  the 
book  scarcely  dates  itself.  It  might  almost  have  been  written  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  One  gets  from  it  no  solemn  breath  of 
the  eleventh  hour. 

J.  M. 

THINGS  I  REMEMBER. 

By  Sidney  Whitman.  Cassell  and  Co.,  London,  New  York,  Toronto  and 
Melbourne,  1916.  pp.  268,  with  illustrations.  $2.25  net. 
As  is  widely  known,  Mr.  Whitman  has  a  long  record  of  authorship  and 
distinguished  journalism  to  his  credit.  Especially  has  he  endeavoured 
for  many  years  to  convey  some  information  on  German  internal  affairs 
and  Teutonic  aspirations,  to  an  un-instructed  and  apathetic  English- 
speaking  world.  As  a  friend  of  Bismarck,  to  whose  personality  there 
are  sympathetic  references  in  this  volume,  through  his  acquaintance  with 
Prince  von  Billow,  Professor  Hans  Delbriick  and  other  leading  Germans, 
and  as  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  during  the  important 
period  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  Algeciras  Conference,  he  had 
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many  opportunities  of  seeing  behind  the  scenes.     He  was  a  witness  of  the 
revolt  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  of  1905,  of  which  descriptions  are  given. 

Interesting  side-lights  are  thrown  on  various  prominent  personalities, 
such  as  the  late  King  Edward,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Alphonse  Daudet. 
A  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  the  ability  and  fair-mindedness  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett,  between  whom  and  the  author  amusing  "  Biblical  telegrams  " 
were  exchanged  in  1910.  Although  of  slighter  constitution  than  some  of 
Mr.  Whitman's  previous  writings,  the  book  is  very  readable,  quite  enter- 
taining in  parts,  and  not  devoid  of  instructing  elements. 

W.  H. 

THE  PROBLEMS  AND  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Clark  University  Addresses  with  a  foreword  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1916.    pp.  381.    $2.00. 

The  diverse  character  of  the  views  presented  in  this  volume  reflects 
the  proper  atmosphere  of  University  discussion;  that  attitude  of  toleration 
which  means  that  people  agree  to  differ  and  yet  live  amicably.  The 
strong  Americanism  and  anti-Prussianism  of  George  Haven  Putnam's 
"  Defense  of  the  Republic  "  a/id  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  "  The  War:  A  test 
of  the  German  Theory  of  Militarism,"  are  balanced  by  Kuno  Francke's 
"  The  War:  A  Test  of  the  German  Theory  of  the  State,"  and  Professor 
Walz's,  "  What  a  German  Victory  would  mean  to  the  World."  All  the 
addresses  were  given,  however,  before  the  United  States  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  belligerents;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  authors  may 
now  see  matters  in  a  different  light.  For  the  same  reason,  several  of  the 
addresses  may  have  lost  somewhat  in  interest  and  value. 

But  this  would  not  apply  to  the  balanced  introductory  contribution  by 
G.  H.  Blakeslee  on  "  The  War  Problem  and  its  Proposed  Solution,"  or 
to  the  addresses  on  "  The  Poison  of  Preparedness,"  and  "  Does  National- 
ism Meet  Present  Day  Needs?"  by  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Bailey  and  Professor 
Krehbiel,  respectively.  Their  contents  are  of  permanent  importance  and 
required  to  be  dinned  into  the  peoples  of  the  European  World.  Not  the 
least  valuable  contribution  to  the  volume  is  the  Foreword  by  the  President 
of  the  University,  who  is  on  his  own  ground  in  his  judicious  remarks  on 
"  The  Psychology  of  the  Present  War."  His  well-intentioned  advice  that 
in  view  of  the  stupendous  problems  confronting  all  the  nations,  the  country 
ought  to  keep  its  poise,  and  "  we  should  make  real  neutrality  our 
religion,"  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable.  And  yet  many  of  the 
English-speaking  race  outside  the  United  States  will  regret  that  the 
development  of  events  has  forced  another  great  country  into  the  mad 
vortex  of  strife,  and  to  a  vast  programme  of  naval  and  military  expansion- 
This  event,  however,  can  only  draw  more  closely  the  already  existing  bonds 
of  mutual  understanding  between  the  Republic  and  Canada,  whose  future 
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welfare  are  so  intimately  connected,  and  in  both  of  which  countries  a  tabula 
rasa  can  surely  be  made  of  inherited  racial  prejudices,  animosities  and 
rancours,  which  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  European  strife,  and  which 
have  been  skilfully  used  for  such  purpose  by  heartless  and  designing  men. 

W.  H. 

BI-LINGUAL  SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA. 

Professor  C.  B.  Sissons.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.    $1.85. 

Language,  race,  and  religion  provide  the  thorniest  problems  with  which 
a  government  may  be  confronted,  and  by  some  vicious  bias  in  human 
nature  precisely  the  questions  that  should  be  discussed  temperately, 
reasonably,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  those  for  which  we 
are  prone  to  find  an  easy  answer  in  terms  of  our  unreasoned  ignorance, 
our  passions,  and  our  prejudices.  Before  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  discover, 
however,  that  an  answer  is  not  necessarily  a  solution,  and  if  acquiescence 
is  ever  to  be  achieved  it  must  be  because  the  aggrieved  disputant  is  con- 
vinced that  he  has  obtained  everything  that  he  can  claim  under  the  law, 
and  as  much  as  he  can  venture  to  hope  for  on  the  more  ideal  grounds  of 
equity. 

This  large  result  we  have  not  yet  attained  in  Canada.  Professor 
Sissons'  book  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  account  in  a  temperate 
and  unprejudiced  way  of  one  provocative  source  of  trouble,  the  problem 
namely  of  our  bi-lingual  schools,  and  furnishes  us  with  all  the  documents 
we  require  for  a  reasonable  survey  of  the  difficulties  it  presents. 

The  language  question  entered  Ontario  politics  in  1885  under  the  inno- 
cent guise  of  departmental  instructions  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of 
obligatory  English  in  the  public  schools.  Since  that  time  the  ineptitude 
of  politicians  has  multiplied  complications  in  all  directions,  until  now  we 
have  as  a  result  for  which  the  conscription  issue  is  not  wholly  responsible, 
a  solid  Quebec,  resolutely  refusing  to  identify  itself  with  British  Canada 
and  still  petulantly  insisting  that  "  its  rights,  its  religion,  its  language 
and  its  institutions  "  are  in  imminent  danger  of  extinction. 

The  remedy  for  this  diseased  conviction  lies  only  in  a  process  of  gradual 
enlightenment,  and  how  slow  the  process  must  be  is  realized  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  that  still  obtain  in  French  Canada.  The  tragedy 
of  Quebec  is  that  of  a  highly  endowed  race  with  its  native  alertness 
smothered  by  the  belated  medievalism  of  its  institutions,  and  its 
encouraged  ignorance  swayed  by  any  cheap  demagogue  with  a  glib  tongue 
and  a  thirst  for  local  notoriety.  The  standard  of  education  is  upon  a 
Bolsheviki  level,  if  one  may  credit  the  reports  which  Quebec  officials  set 
in  circulation,  as  for  example,  this  statement  of  Canon  Huard's,  which 
Professor  Sissons  found  in  the  N.Y.  Times,  for  June  25,  1916:   "  We  teach 
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English  in  the  Quebec  schools,  but  the  people  have  no  use  for  it,  and 
therefore  forget  it.  We  give  the  children  schooling  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  They  learn  to  write  and  figure  enough  to  keep  their  farm 
accounts.  Then  they  go  to  work.  They  have  enough  education  to  read 
their  prayer-books  and  their  newspapers  on  Sundays,  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  those  who  have  to  stay  on  the  farms." 

In  1885  an  assistant  inspector  of  Ontario  schools,  a  certain  Mr.  Dufort, 
fixed  as  the  highest  possible  standard  for  teachers  in  our  bi-lingual  schools 
the  entrance  examination  to  our  High  Schools — a  grade  frequently  reached 
by  bright  children  of  ten  years  of  age.  Dr.  Merchant's  report  twenty 
years  later  informed  us  that  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  English-French  schools  hold  second-class  certificates,  and  that  90  per 
cent  "  have  not  reached  the  standard  which  is  regarded  as  a  minimum  in 
all  urban  and  most  rural  districts  of  English-speaking  Canada." 

The  Privy  Council  having  confirmed  the  contentions  of  our  Legislature, 
and  bi-lingual  schools  existing  now  not  under  constitutional  compulsion 
but  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  concession,  the  question  of 
securing  efficiency  remains.  The  vague  wording  of  the  official  instructions 
and  regulations  has  been  responsible  for  much  misconception,  but  the 
intention  of  the  Department  seems  to  be  that  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  French  shall  be  permitted  in  Anglo-French  schools  in  the 
primary  classes.  Professor  Sissons,  basing  his  judgement  on  general 
pedagogical  principles,  and  confirming  it  by  observation  of  results  obtained 
in  the  Western  Provinces,  advocates  that  French  children  shall  be  taught 
English  by  the  direct  method,  but  is  inclined  to  be  more  liberal  than  our 
Government  in  permitting  French  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  regular 
subjects  throughout  the  whole  school  course.  He  considers  it  also  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  that  our  English-French  teachers  should  be 
recruited  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  the  French,  and  that  special  normal 
schools  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  training  them.  The  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  of  the  western  system  appeals  to  him,  in  which  the 
special  normal  school  is  unknown,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  cherish  any 
hope  that  the  Ontario  Government  will  face  the  risk  of  agitation  arising 
out  of  the  abolition  of  this  anomaly  from  our  system.  In  the  region  of 
ideal  hopes,  too,  must  remain  his  desire  that  our  English-speaking  students 
should  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  justify  their  appointment 
in  the  mixed  schools. 

P.  E. 
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HUGO  GROTIUS,  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  MODERN   SCIENCE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

By  Hamilton  Vreeland  Jr.,  Ph.D.  of  the  New  York  Bar.     New  York 
(Oxford   University  Press).     1917.     (xx,   258,  8vo.) 

This  book  contains  a  painstaking  and,  so  far  as  appears,  accurate 
sketch  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  statesman,  jurist,  philosopher, 
theologian  and  poet  (to  mention  some  facets  of  his  many-sided  genius), 
who  is  known  to  his  countrymen  as  de  Groot  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
Grotius.  The  writer  has  drawn  upon  well-known  authorities  such  as 
Caspar  Brandt's  "  Historie  van  het  leven  des  heeren  Huig  de  Groot," 
Adriaan  Van  Cattenburgh's  "  Vervolg  der  Historie  van  het  leven  des  heeren 
Huig  de  Groot,"  and  de  Burigny's  "  Vie  de  Grotius."  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  author's  own  researches  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Leyden  confirm  the  accuracy  of  these  writers.  Grotius  shares  with 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  the  distinction  of  being  more  spoken  of  than 
read.  But  his  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  "  should  certainly  be  read  and 
studied  by  any  person  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
International  Law.  Up  to  the  present  day  the  international  lawyer  entering 
upon  the  investigation  of  any  topic  lying  within  his  province  has  taken 
this  classical  teacher  as  the  starting  point  of  his  enquiry.  It  is  curious  that 
Mr.  Vreeland  makes  no  mention  of  Whewell's  well  known  edition  and 
translation.  During  his  enforced  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Loevestein,  Grotius  threw  off  a  little  book  on  law  under  the  title  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Holland,"  which,  Mr.  Vreeland  says, 
"  immediately  became  an  authority."  It  was  not,  however,  published 
until  1631,  ten  years  after  Grotius'  escape  from  prison. 

A  brief  account  of  a  man  like  Grotius  of  many-sided  genius,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary literary  activity,  is  necessarily  superficial  and,  as  such,  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Vreeland's  industry  or  enthusiasm 
to  say  that  he  has  not  escaped  this  criticism.  A  just  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Grotius  in  any  one  of  its  many  phases  is  a  task  for  the  specialist- 
For  this  reason  the  reader  will  learn  more  of  the  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  " 
and  of  its  author's  place  in  the  history  of  international  law  from  the  admir- 
able summary  given  by  the  late  Professor  Westlake  in  his  "  Chapters  on 
the  Principles  of  International  Law "  than  from  Mr.  Vreeland.  But 
Mr.  Vreeland  has,  at  all  events,  furnished  us  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Grotius  in  small  compass,  and  with  much  incidental  information  of  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  "  was  placed 
upon  the  Papal  index  very  shortly  after  its  publication.  Mr.  Vreeland 
gives  the  reason  and  the  subsequent  history  of  this  inhibition. 

"  When  the  book  appeared  in  Paris  it  was  read  by  Cardinal  Francis 
Barberin,  who  was  residing  there  as  legate  from  his  uncle,  Pope  Urban 
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VIII.  Though  he  was  otherwise  pleased  with  the  work,  it  shocked  the 
Cardinal  because  it  did  not  refer  to  the  Popes  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
titles.  At  Rome,  also,  the  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis"  received  censure  on 
the  same  grounds,  and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1627,  it  was  placed  upon  the 
Papal  Index,  and  with  the  author's  apology  and  poems  was  forbidden  to 
all  Catholics.  This  ban  was  not  lifted  until  1901,  when  Leo  XIII,  responding 
to  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  caused  the  inhibition  to  be  removed.  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1899,  tells  us  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  applied  for  the 
admission  of  a  delegation  to  that  Conference,  but  that  the  application 
was  refused,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis," 
the  book  which  contained  the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
arbitration,  was  still  prohibited  by  the  Church." 

Mr.  Vreeland's  quotations  from  Dutch  and  Latin  are,  as  a  rule,  com- 
mendably  correct;  but  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  following 
epigram  on  p.  153,  which  clearly  calls  for  emendation: — 

Gallia,  Scaligerum  dederas  male  sana  Balavis; 

Grotiadem  reddit  terra  Batava  libi. 
Ingratam  expertus  patriam  venerandus  uterque  est; 

Felix  mutato  eril  uterque  solo. 

Would  it  be  rash   to  suggest  "miserandus"  for    "venerandus"   and 

"vivit"for"erit"? 

R.  W.  L. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

EXPOSURE    The  military  achievements  of  the  summer,  in 
AND  which  our  own  Canadians  have  played  so  bril- 

T^ITI?!?  A  T  *  mm 

liant  a  part,  make  it  clear  that  the  Allied  cause 
is  now  more  than  ever  assured  of  victory.  The  German  rush 
is  not  only  stayed  but  is  being  beaten  back,  and  though  the 
official  reports  issued  from  enemy  headquarters  are  designed 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  quite  content,  for  strategic 
reasons,  to  be  getting  further  and  further  away  from  Paris, 
he  is  really  aware  that  his  war-machine  is  showing  signs  of 
grievous  wear  and  tear,  and  this  at  a  time  when  internal 
conditions  in  both  the  Central  Empires  are  aggravated  by 
the  growing  consciousness  of  military  failure  and  defeat.  He 
also  knows  that  no  overtures  from  him  will  be  favourably 
considered,  if  considered  at  all,  till  he  has  been  driven  back 
to  his  own  western  boundary.  What  a  triumphal  coincidence 
it  is  that  our  military  successes  should  have  been  achieved  so 
soon  after  the  whole  world,  outside  the  Fatherland,  had 
come  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  war  originated  in  a 
gigantic  lie !  First  it  was  Prince  Lichnowsky  whose  invol- 
untary disclosures  did  tardy  justice  to  the  British  efforts  for 
peace,  and  robbed  the  German  "Hymn  of  Hate"  of  any  solid 
foundation.  For  telling  the  simple  truth,  in  memoranda 
not  intended  for  publication,  Lichnowsky  has  been  degraded 
and  has  lost  his  seat  in  the  Prussian  Chamber.  And,  more 
recently,  there  has  been  published  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  year,  the  " Diary"  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Muehlon, 
who  as  a  Director  of  Krupp's  in  August,  1914,  knew  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  in  Berlin,  and  was  in  close  and 
intimate  personal  touch  with  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  war.  "Our  irruption  into  Belgium,"  says  Dr.  Muehlon, 
"means  fearful  moral  injury  to  ourselves;  our  action  is  more 
unscrupulous  than  anything  ever  done  by  Bismarck  or  anyone 
like  him,  and  even  a  victorious  war  would  not  restore  to  us 
the  confidence  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world."    By 
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these  revelations  and  avowals  the  whole  network  of  German 
lying  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war  has  been  demolished  and 
swept  aside.  We  often  had  to  rub  our  eyes  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment at  the  profession  of  belief  that  the  war  had  been  "forced " 
on  an  unwilling  Fatherland.  Yet  this  pretence  was  almost 
universally  accepted  in  Germany,  and  it  is  only  now  beginning 
to  crumble  away.  There  never  was  such  an  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  what  the  Germans  call  "mass  suggestion."  It  was 
a  case  where  the  war  lords  in  Berlin  acted  on  the  view  that  if 
a  he  could  only  be  repeated  often  enough,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  fervour,  it  would  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth 
by  those  who  looked  to  them  for  guidance.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  German  people  like  being  lied  to  by 
their  rulers,  and  the  consequences  to  the  latter  are  sure  to  be 
disastrous  in  the  long  run.  The  ocular  demonstration  of  a 
more  recent  falsehood  must  have  done  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  sap  the  morale  of  the  German  armies  in  the  field. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  United  States  could  neither 
raise  nor  transport  any  adequate  military  forces.  No  wonder 
that  Vorwaerts,  the  Socialist  organ,  concludes  a  bitter  indict- 
ment of  the  German  Government  as  follows:  "In  the  news 
from  the  front  we  now  read  of  the  overweight  of  the  enemy. 
Who  was  it,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  told  us  France  was  bled 
white  ?  Who  was  it  told  us  Italy  was  exhausted  ?  Who  was 
it  told  us  England,  through  the  U-boat  war,  was  near  its  end  ? 
Who  was  it  greeted  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  with 
'Gott  sei  Dank'l  Who  was  it  told  us  America  would  not  be 
able  to  send  one  ship  or  one  soldier  to  Europe  ?;' 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  when  it  niters  through  to 
army  and  people,  seals  the  doom  of  the  German  military 
autocracy. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Imperial  War 
"TMPFRtat  Cabinet,  which  was  convened  in  June,  and  sat 
CABINET        more  or  less  continuously  for  two  months  and 

a  half,  may  be  expected  to  have  important  con- 
sequences on  the  development  of  imperial  organization.     It 
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was  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  Premiers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  were 
present,  "on  terms  of  perfect  equality,"  at  the  meeting  held 
last  summer — constituting  a  "  Cabinet  of  Governments,"  as 
Sir  Robert  Borden  called  it  at  a  recent  banquet,  in  response 
to  the  toast  of  "Our  Cabinet  Colleagues  from  the  Dominions." 
From  this  meeting  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  returned, 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  conscription 
would  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  situation.  This  summer 
he  stayed  long  enough  in  London,  in  spite  of  clamant  and  even 
raucous  calls  for  his  return  to  Canada,  to  become  a  party  to 
a  scheme  which  aims  at  systematizing  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Home  Government  and  those  of  the 
various  Overseas  Dominions,  so  as  to  render  consultation  in 
regard  to  imperial  policy  as  continuous  and  intimate  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  provision  that  each  Dominion 
is  to  have  a  resident  or  visiting  Minister  in  London,  who  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  will  attend 
meetings  of  that  body  held  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  enacted 
that  for  the  future  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  as 
members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  are  to  "have  the  right 
to  communicate  on  matters  of  Cabinet  importance  direct  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whenever  they 
see  fit  to  do  so."  This  arrangement  will  have  two  obvious 
advantages.  In  the  first  place  the  Dominion  Governments 
will  be  kept  continuously  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs 
as.it  affects  their  interests,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Home  Government  will  be  brought,  without  any  unnecessary 
circumlocution,  into  close  and  intimate  touch  with  opinion 
overseas.  Direct  communication  is  thus  provided  for,  not  at" 
regular  intervals,  as  at  present,  nor  for  a  limited  period  every 
year,  but  all  the  year  round.  Those  critics  in  England  who  are 
jealous  of  colonial  interference  in  home  affairs  without  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament,  should  remember  that  the  innovation 
just  made  holds  good  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  that  it 
covers  only  matters  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  Home 
Cabinet  still  continues  to  charge  itself  with  the  regulation  of 
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affairs  which  are  of  concern  to  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
They  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  Dominions  have  always 
shown  themselves  too  jealous  of  their  own  autonomy  to  be 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  And  sticklers  for  autonomy  in  the  Dominions,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  perhaps  be  soothed  and  conciliated  by 
the  reflection  that  the  conclusions  of  the  War  Cabinet  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire.  In  any  case  this  new  attempt  further 
to  regulate  imperial  procedure  gives  the  Dominions  an  assured 
place  in  regard  to  both  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rightly  appraised  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  when  he  said  that  in 
the  War  Cabinet  of  the  future  will  be  found  "the  germ  of 
constitutional  development  of  the  Empire  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  its  unity  in  years  to  come." 

In  former  days  part  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 

IMPERIAI         • 

PREFERENCE  ^ea  °^  ijnPerial  preference,  at  least  to  some  of 
us,  was  that  it  was  a  word  of  fear  to  Germany. 
She  was  England's  best  customer  before  the  war,  and  while 
guarding  her  own  markets  with  jealous  exclusiveness  she 
made  the  utmost  possible  use  of  the  "open  door"  offered  to 
her  by  British  Free  Trade.  Without  this  privilege  she  could 
never  have  ventured  to  challenge  British  commercial  suprem- 
acy throughout  the  world.  The  war  has  changed  many 
things,  and  it  will  probably  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
economic  policy  of  the  various  belligerents.  There  can  be 
no  question  to-day  of  our  absolute  right  to  control  all  essential 
materials  throughout  the  Empire,  to  regulate  what  are  known 
as  "key  industries,"  to  develop  in  our  own  interests  our 
material  resources,  actual  and  potential,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  to  recognize  the  important  part  which  economic 
conditions  play  in  any  well  considered  scheme  of  imperial 
defence.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  protectionist  nations 
to  say  that  Britain  must  not  be  allowed  to  reconsider,  in  the 
light  of  new  conditions,  her  traditional  devotion  to  Free 
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Trade.  Nor  is  there  any  sign,  truth  to  tell,  that  they  would 
wish  to  take  up  such  an  attitude.  They  have  each  and  all 
to  determine  what  their  future  economic  relations  are  to  be 
within  their  own  borders  (which  in  our  case  means  the  Empire 
at  large),  with  their  allies,  with  neutrals,  and  with  the  enemy 
countries.  As  regards  Canada,  there  is  fortunately  no  longer 
any  room  for  the  sneer  that  Colonial  loyalty  is  understood  to 
be  purchasable  by  putting  a  shilling  on  wheat!  We  have 
naturally  an  interest  in  any  policy  that  will  give  us  priority 
in  raw  materials  for  industries  within  the  Empire.  But  our 
representatives  in  London  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that,  while  we  claim  the  right  absolutely  to  control  our  own 
fiscal  policy,  we  would  not  wish  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  alter  theirs  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a 
preference  in  their  home-market.  For  though  preference  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  joint  problem  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  interests  of  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  must  be 
paramount  where  these  are  mainly  concerned.  It  will  be  a 
question  for  our  kinsmen  at  home  how  far  they  can  change 
their  traditional  policy  without  raising  food  prices.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  ready  at  least  to  consider 
their  position.  None  but  extremists  and  obscurantists  are 
found  eager  to  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast  of  Free  Trade, 
and  even  to  die  in  its  defence.  Much  significance,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  announcement  made  in  the  end  of  July,  as  a 
statement  of  domestic  policy  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
effect  "that  the  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  by 
the  War  Cabinet  to  consider  the  question  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  after  the  war  had  decided  on  a  scheme  of  preference 
within  the  Empire  which  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
War  Cabinet  and  which  it  was  believed  would  be  approved 
by  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 

THE  To  pass  from  Imperial  Preference  to  the  League 

LEAGUE  OF    of  Nations  is  to  make  a  somewhat  rapid  transi- 
NATIONS       ^on     rj>ke  Qne  -g  an  economjc  aspect  of  domestic 

policy,  the  other  seems  almost  to  enter  the  sphere  of  moral 
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and  spiritual  aspiration.  The  principle  underlying  the  pro- 
posed league  has  undoubtedly  been  making  progress.  It  has 
been  solemnly  endorsed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after  an 
illuminating  debate,  and  its  advocates  have  clothed  it  in  so 
pleasing  a  guise  that  even  Germany  has  of  late  shown  some 
signs  of  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  membership.  We  may  be 
allowed,  however,  to  doubt  whether  such  a  privilege  could 
safely  be  conceded  to  a  nation  whose  representatives  have 
openly  professed  their  conviction  that  war  is  in  itself  a  good, 
God's  medicine  for  the  cure  of  human  ills.  There  must  first 
be  a  change  of  heart,  and  that  may  be  more  difficult  after  the 
forcible  suppression  of  Prussian  militarism  by  the  Allies  than 
it  might  have  been  if  the  German  nation  had  dealt  with  the 
evil  for  itself.  In  England,  the  danger  has  been  that  those 
who  look  favourably  on  this  proposal  to  form  a  League  of 
Nations  would  get  mixed  up  with  the  pacifists  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  The  latter  seemed  to  a  stultify  himself  when  he  said, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  letter,  that  while  he  was  not 
prepared  to  " affirm  positively"  that  we  had  " reached  the 
stage  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  preliminary  agreement 
upon  essential  points,  and  of  profitable  conversations,"  yet 
"no  moment  can  be  inopportune  for  the  consideration  of 
reasonable  proposals  put  forward  in  good  faith."  The  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  followed  the  publication,  toward 
the  end  of  June,  of  a  short  pamphlet  in  which  Viscount  Grey 
sought  to  show  that  militarism  has  become  the  deadly  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
League  of  Nations  is  "more  important  and  essential  to  a 
secure  peace  than  any  of  the  actual  terms  of  peace  that  may 
conclude  the  war."  One  point  brought  out  incidentally  by 
the  late  Foreign  Secretary  is  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  discussions  which  so  often  arise  between  the  advocates 
of  imperial  unity  and  the  champions  of  autonomy.  Lord 
Grey  explicitly  recognizes  it  as  an  essential  condition  that  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  the  States  willing  to  found  a 
League  of  Nations  shall  "understand  clearly  that  it  will 
impose  some  limitation  on  the  national  action  of  each,  and 
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may  impose  some  inconvenient  obligation."  Could  any 
language  express  more  clearly  the  argument  with  which 
" imperialists"  should  meet  the  objections  of  "autonomists  ?" 
It  is  obviously  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of1 
a  League  of  Nations  that  each  of  the  members  thereof  should 
express  its  readiness  to  surrender,  in  the  common  interest,  a 
portion  of  its  sovereignty.  Surely  the  same  principle  must 
apply  also  to  membership  in  the  British  Empire,  if  it  is  to  be 
held  together  by  anything  more  than  the  mere  bond  of  senti- 
ment. Why  should  we  be  expected  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and, 
swallow  a  camel  ?  The  mother  country,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, will  have  to  make  some  sort  of  sacrifice  as  well  as  the 
Dominions,  if  the  principles  on  which  the  League  of  Nations 
is  being  advocated  are  to  govern  also  the  smaller  and  less 
comprehensive  union.  Lord  Grey's  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  all  the  more  interesting  for  the  reason  that  he  himself 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  League  that  would  have  prevented 
the  war.  His  words  should  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  seeks  to  set  forth  the  justice  of  the  Allied  cause.  In  his 
earnest  pleading  with  Berlin,  fruitless  and  ineffectual  because 
of  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Prussian  militarists  to  bring 
on  a  war,  he  said:  "  My  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some 
arrangement,  to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which 
she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy 
would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia, 
and  ourselves,  jointly  or  severally."  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
been  listened  to  in  1914,  we  might  perhaps  be  nearer  a 
universal  League  of  Nations  than  we  are  to-day.  Meanwhile 
we  have  the  League  of  the  Allies,  which  will  serve  our  present 
purpose. 

MR.  HUGHES  The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  has  got  into 
AND  trouble  again  in  England  for  stating  what  in 

his  opinion  should  be  done  by  the  component 
states  of  the  British  Empire,  including,  of  course,  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  way  of  preparation  for  peace.  He  has  dealt  in 
his  speeches  mainly  with  organization  for  trade,  and  has 
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inveighed  against  the  continuance  of  the  "open  door"  policy 
in  the  new  conditions  which  will  have  to  be  faced  after  the 
war.  In  this  his  critics  hold  that  he  has  gratuitously  and 
improperly  interfered  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  British  domestic 
policy.  Speaking  generally,  they  are  Radical  Free-Traders, 
whom  the  revelation  of  our  economic  dependence  has  failed 
to  move  from  their  old  attitude.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
endorse  all  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  said  or  implied  in  his  various 
speeches  to  gain  acceptance  for  one  of  his  arguments.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  British  fiscal  system  is  not  solely,  he 
urges,  a  domestic  question  for  Britain;  it  is  a  great  imperial 
issue.  As  such,  it  ought  to  be  discussed  from  every  point  of 
view,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  his  critics  who  profess  to 
be  content  with  the  existing  fiscal  system  something  to  think 
about,  and  that  is  the  way  of  progress.  And  his  outspoken 
and  fearless  method  of  oratory  has  raised  at  least  one  case, 
of  great  importance  in  itself  and  still  more  so  on  account  of 
the  principles  involved.  The  issue  is  to  be  threshed  out  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  must  therefore  be  spoken  of  under  reserve. 
It  concerns  the  great  metal  firm  of  "Mertons,"  which  before 
the  war  formed  so  important  a  factor  in  the  great  metal- 
controlling  octopus  that  spread  its  tentacles  from  the  central 
organization  at  Frankfort.  Mr.  Hughes  has  pased  what  is 
virtually  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  home  government  for  their 
treatment  of  this  firm.  In  this  he  may  have  been  right,  or 
he  may  have  been  wrong.  But  it  is  permissible  at  least  to 
say  that  the  present  position  is  highly  anomalous.  In  the 
eyes  of  English  law,  Mertons  is  to-day  a  British  firm.  But  a 
license  to  trade  has  been  refused  it  under  the  recently  passed 
Non-Ferrous  Metals  Act,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
the  firm  will  be  unable  to  do  business  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  at  least  the  statutory  period  of  five  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Were  the  question  purely  a  domestic  one, 
Mr.  Hughes  would  doubtless  have  refrained  from  commenting 
on  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  great  corporation  in  the 
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United  States,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property 
custodian,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  freedom  of  action 
which  the  United  States  Government  may  be  able  to  obtain 
in  regard  to  the  Merton  holdings.  The  future  control  of  our 
nickel  industry  is  directly  affected.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case  that  the  present  agitation  in  Great  Britain  against 
naturalized  citizens  of  enemy  origin  is  being  carried,  under 
press  direction,  to  the  length  of  petty  injustice.  But  where 
the  purging  of  vital  industries  is  concerned,  we  may  hope 
that  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  Strafford's  ancient  formula  of  " thorough." 

"  INTER-DE-  Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  great 
PENDENCE "  meeting  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the 
D  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  must  have  carried 

away  with  them  imperishable  memories  of  what  was  really  a 
great  festival  of  international  reconciliation.  It  was  the 
turning  of  a  new  leaf  in  world  history  by  the  representatives 
of  two  kindred  peoples  which  are  now  brothers  in  arms. 
The  German  Emperor  has  wrought  a  vast  amount  of  evil  in 
the  world,  but  this  at  least  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  account.  Nations  often  resemble  children  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  errors  and  prejudices  to  which  we 
are  all  individually  liable  may  be  seen  "writ  large,"  as  it  were, 
in  their  national  history,  especially  when,  as  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  influences  have 
been  at  work  to  spread  and  magnify  them  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Canada  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
the  era  of  misunderstanding  has  now  been  closed.  She  may 
resume,  under  the  happiest  of  auguries,  her  traditional  role 
of  standing  between  the  two  great  nations  whose  blood  she 
shares  and  interpreting  them  to  each  other.  A  new  note  has 
been  struck  in  the  relations  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
We  are  no  longer  separated  brethren,  and,  on  a  large  view  of 
world-history,  we  can  even  afford  to  take  the  view  that 
George  Washington  was  one  of  our  national  heroes.  He  had 
"no  use  for"  George  the  Third  as  Major  Putnam  reminded 
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the  Westminster  gathering,  without  forgetting  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  to-day  everything  is  different.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  and  moving  sights  in  the  world  at  the  present  time 
is  the  reception  given  to  American  troops  as  they  steam  up 
the  Mersey  by  the  usually  stolid  and  undemonstrative 
Britishers  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  War  has 
brought  us  close  to  each  other,  and  both  nations  are  irrevocably 
committed  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  what  goes  much  deeper  than  the  things  that  have 
hitherto  divided  them.  It  was  the  happiest  of  happy  thoughts 
that  seized  on  "Independence  Day,"  and  turned  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  memorial  of  separation  into  a  festival  of  union 
and  "  Interdependence." 

W.  P. 

PATRIOTISM  Loud  nas  been  the  outcry  and  drastic  the 
AND  action  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States 

GERMAN  against  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  public 
schools.  Fourteen  States  have  already  barred  it.  In  Canada 
the  tendency  has  not  expressed  itself  so  intensely  outside 
of  Ontario,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  the 
study  of  German  even  from  the  Universities  of  the  province. 
The  argument  that  because  we  are  at  war  with  Germany 
we  must  give  no  support  to  the  language  of  the  enemy  sounds 
grandiloquent  and  final;  but  in  the  interests  of  this  and 
every  English-speaking  country  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
pathetic  blindness  will  not  be  contagious.  The  German 
language  will  not  be  effaced  as  a  result  of  the  war;  its  cultural 
value  will  remain  what  it  was.  There  is  no  likelihood  of 
the  scientific  output  of  the  Germans  becoming  a  negligible 
quantity.  Sane  and  educated  persons  must  face  the  facts 
of  history  and  life,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  independently 
of  arbitrarily  framed  and  pleasing  hypotheses.  Part  of 
the  strength  of  Germany  has  been  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  Germans  have  known  how  to  establish  themselves 
in  other  countries  through  a  knowledge  of  languages.  And 
however  much  we  may  detest  its  present  deeds,  it  is  childish 
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to  try  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  achievements  of  a  great  nation 
that  will  doubtless  remain  a  world  force. 

Speaking  on  this  question  recently  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Elihu  Root  said  very  reasonably,  what  might  be  applied 
to  certain  districts  of  our  Western  Provinces,  that,  "Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  promote  the  universal  use  of  English, 
and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  anyone  to  read  or  speak  German  instead  of  reading  and 
speaking  English."  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  as  some 
confused  patriots  desire,  that  it  should  be  made  impossible 
for  any  young  person  to  study  in  our  schools  one  of  the  chief 
languages  of  the  earth.  To  do  this  would  be  to  handicap 
every  individual  who  might  later  choose  a  scientific  career. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  elimination  of  German 
from  the  schools  will  hurt  Germany  and  not  us  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  by  raising  a  Chinese  wall  of  ignorance 
around  us  we  shall  be  protected  from  the  invasion  of  German 
influence  ?  Why  should  Germans  hereafter  compete  equipped 
with  the  English  and  French  languages  and  learning,  while 
we  rely  only  on  ours  ?  The  Government  of  France  have 
taken  an  enlightened  stand  on  this  question  which  deserves 
to  be  well  considered  by  Americans  and  Canadians.  They 
have  combated  the  feeling  of  hostility  against  instruction 
in  German  which  naturally  showed  itself  in  France  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
invaded  parts  of  the  country.  The  classes  in  German  are 
now  being  recommended  by  those  in  authority;  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  has  said:  "The  University  must 
counteract  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  its  power  the  tendency  to 
which  the  Inspector  Generals  have  called  attention,  which 
manifests  itself  among  the  pupils  to  abandon  the  study  of 
German."  Of  course  it  should.  These  cool  and  educated 
Frenchmen  realize  that  in  order  to  protect  themselves  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  read  what  their  enemies  write  and 
understand  what  they  say.  To  remain  ignorant  is  to  play 
into  German  hands.  Most  of  the  outcry  against  the  teaching 
of  German  rests  on  complete  inability  to  think.      It  illustrates 
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that  most  ineffectual  way  of  punishing  an  adversary,  which 
is  popularly  known  as  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 

W.  H. 

These  words  are  written  within  two  hours  from 

SS>,  A  „T .      the  time  when  scare-headlines  in  the  newspapers 
BULGARIA      „J  1,11/--  it^t 

first  announced  the  definite  acceptance  by  Bul- 
garia of  the  terms  which  the  Allies  have  imposed  before  grant- 
ing an  armistice.  In  such  circumstances  one  is  equally 
divided  between  retrospect  and  prospect — between  reminis- 
cences of  the  tortuous  course  that  has  been  followed  by 
Bulgarian  diplomacy  since  the  beginning  of  the  first  Balkan 
war,  and  conjecture  as  to  what  may  immediately  follow  from 
this  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

A  sixteenth  century  Duke  of  Savoy  declared  that 
geography  prevented  him  from  being  an  honest  man.  If  the 
Recording  Angel  makes  any  allowance  for  such  predicaments, 
he  may  treat  Bulgaria  more  leniently  for  her  recent  past 
offences  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  This  is  no  place 
for  a  general  discussion  of  Balkan  politics — a  subject  about 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  one  knows  the  less  one 
understands.  The  princeling  Ferdinand,  whom  circumstances 
led  to  be  styled  a  Czar,  has  long  been  believed  by  all  thoughtful 
observers  to  be  a  very  mediocre  disciple  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
But  what  before  was  a  matter  of  belief  is  now  a  positive 
certainty,  and  in  the  meandering  record  of  Bulgarian  diplo- 
macy since  1912  the  only  two  extenuating  circumstances  that 
can  be  discovered  are  represented  by  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  a  nation  whose  lands  lie  athwart  the  arterial  route  from  the 
heart  of  Europe  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  a  moment  of  cynicism  Fate  sent  Ferdinand  to  Sofia. 

Conjecture  regarding  the  consequences  to  be  expected 
from  the  Bulgarian  collapse  is  very  compelling.  No  one  who 
has  followed  with  any  degree  of  attention  the  emergence, 
development,  and  culmination  of  German  ambition  since  the 
fall  of  Bismarck  can  fail  to  recognize  how  momentous  have 
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been  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight  in  Palestine  and 
Macedonia.  We  need  not  attempt  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  Easterners  and  Westerners — between  M.  Che>adame 
and  Colonel  Repington  in  respect  to  the  strategic  problems 
arising  from  the  conduct  of  war.  Essentially,  Colonel 
Repington  is  a  soldier,  and  M.  Cheradame  a  student  of  politics. 
The  Westerners  have  deemed  all  operations  to  the  south  of 
the  Danube  to  be  a  frittering  of  effort  and  energy  at  a  time 
when  every  ounce  of  both  was  needed  between  Nieuport  and 
Belfort.  The  Easterners  have  held  that  the  awful  cost  in 
life  of  direct  frontal  attacks  on  the  Western  line  could  be 
materially  lessened  through  a  campaign,  or  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns, which  by  weakening  our  foe  politically,  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  would  hasten  his  collapse,  and  effect  it  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

Undoubtedly  the  scale  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  the  war  must  be  credited  with  having  brought 
about  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  situation,  so  that  any 
debate  between  Colonel  Repington  and  M.'  Cheradame  at 
this  moment  would  involve  the  consideration  of  other  factors 
than  those  which  furnished  the  data  of  the  controversy  a 
year  ago.  In  short,  the  vigor  and  the  success  of  the  effort 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  has  been  such  as  to  render 
possible  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  the  war  at  all  points. 
Ever  since  1915  the  character  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  has 
been  perfectly  manifest.  That  is  to  say,  everyone  has 
recognized  that  Germany  dragged  along  in  her  orbit  three 
vassal  States.  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  obvious  import- 
ance and  rudimentary  common-sense,  to  eliminate  with  all 
dispatch  the  weaker  members  of  the  combination.  Gallipoli, 
Bagdad,  Saloniki  and  Jerusalem  have  meant  stages  in  the 
attempt  to  strip  off  from  Prussia  her  outlying  dependents. 
From  time  to  time  cracks  have  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
Mittel-Europe,  in  its  south-eastern  section.  Now,  it  is  no 
longer  a  crack  that  we  behold,  but  a  chasm.  Bulgaria  is 
certainly  a  symptom  no  less  compelling  than  was  the  defection 
of  Bernadotte  when  he  left  Napoleon  for  the  Grand  Alliance. 
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In  looking  for  those  essential,  fundamental  con- 
h^ps/rur?    ^derations  which  must  be  discovered  and  set  in 

the  forefront  before  Europe  is  reconstituted 
politically,  everyone  is  entitled  to  make  his  own  choice.  Of 
course  different  minds  may  reasonably  attach  a  different 
degree  of  importance  to  the  outstanding  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  can  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  view  which  traces  many  of  Europe's  worst  woes  since 
1878  to  the  anomalous,  unreal,  and  non-modern  status  of 
Turkey  and  Austria.  Each  of  these  geographical  expressions 
calls  to  mind  an  unwelded,  unweldable  patch-work  of  terri- 
tories in  which  the  central  power  represents  no  sincere  purpose 
of  betterment.  To  personal  dynastic  ambition  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  last  century  the  political  well-being  of 
millions  in  territories  which  cannot  be  decently  organized  or 
administrated  so  long  as  they  remain  under  their  present 
rulers. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  waste  time  upon  a  denunciation  of 
Turkey.  Of  Austria  it  can  be  said  that  ever  since  the  French 
Revolution  the  Hapsburg  rule  has  meant  a  bitter,  intolerant, 
and  conscienceless  struggle  against  the  two  strongest  forces 
in  modern  politics — democracy  and  nationality.  By  the 
leverage  of  possession  a  single  family,  working  for  selfish 
ends,  has  sought  to  turn  back  the  hand  of  the  clock  in  regions 
which  embrace  over  fifty  million  inhabitants. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
for  Europe  until  both  Turkey  and  Austria  have  been  liquidated 
will  find  abundant  cause  for  disagreement  in  an  article 
recently  contributed  by  Mr.  Brailsford  to  The  New  Republic. 
The  argument  therein  set  up  against  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria  takes  one  back  to  Polacky's  famous  saying,  that  if 
Austria  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  her. 
But  important  though  Polacky  remains  in  the  annals  of  Slavic 
progress,  much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  his  day. 
In  a  broad  historical  sense  Masaryk  may  be  termed  a  disciple 
of   Polacky.     But   how   different   his   attitude   toward   the 
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Hapsburg  problem  as  it  exists  to-day!  In  short,  ever  since 
1848  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  proved  itself  to  be  incorrigible, 
and  those  of  its  subjects  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  it  are 
most  inclined  to  hold  the  same  opinion  about  its  good  faith 
which  was  held  by  the  Roundheads  regarding  the  political 
sincerity  of  Charles  the  First. 

Mr.  Brailsford  not  only  favours  the  establishment  of  such 
a  federal  system  within  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  would  leave 
the  reigning  House  in  possession,  but  he  approaches  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria  from  the  angle  of  extreme  solicitude 
for  the  Germans.  His  great  objective  is  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  should  be  inaugurated  with  all  its  members  reasonably 
contented — or,  if  not  reasonably  contented,  at  least  not  so 
discontented  that  they  would  feel  morally  free  to  conspire  at 
once  for  the  destruction  of  a  League  which,  under  fair  profes- 
sions, seems  to  them  designed  to  render  impotent  their  own 
just  right  to  breathe.  Mr.  Brailsford  considers  that  the 
Germans  would  be  as  much  scandalized  at  the  dismember- 
ment of  Austria  as  the  British  would  be  at  a  settlement  of 
the  war  which  did  not  restore  Belgium.  Austria  is  Germany's 
trusty  ally,  without  whose  help  the  senior  partner  would  be 
helplessly  encircled.  So  intense  would  be  the  feeling  of 
Germans  against  a  dismemberment  of  Austria  that  in  Mr. 
Brailsford's  judgment  this  result  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  a  dictated  peace.  "A  dictated  peace,"  he  states,  "if  it 
must  really  contain  articles  which  seem  to  the  mass  of  the 
Germans  intolerable,  could  be  imposed  only  when  all  organized 
military  resistance  had  been  finally  broken.  It  involves 
either  a  collapse  of  the  German  armies  comparable  to  the 
Russian  demoralization,  or  else  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  occupation  of  Vienna,  even  of  Berlin.  It  lies,  in 
short,  even  on  the  most  sanguine  view,  several  years  ahead." 

These  words  were  published  at  the  very  end  of  August, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Brailsford  would  project 
this  idea  in  exactly  the  same  terms  of  chronological  forecast 
were  he  writing  to-day.     However,  the  features  of  his  article 
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which  seem  to  us  most  unsound  are  his  light-hearted  identifi- 
cation of  "the  Germans"  with  the  Hohenzollern  regime,  and 
his  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Hapsburg  system 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  a  small,  highly  selfish  caste  of  reaction- 
aries. To  Mr.  Brailsford,  the  reigning  Emperor  seems  "  about 
the  sanest  man  in  his  dominions,"  and  with  this  phrase  he 
lightly  skims  over  the  abominations  of  Hapsburg  method  and 
tradition,  which  disclosed  themselves  as  badly  in  the  Fried jung 
trial  as  in  the  days  when  Lombardy  and  Milan  were  subject 
to  Vienna;  and  which  have  assumed  the  most  sinister  of  all 
in  the  wholesale  hangings  and  shootings  whereby  alone,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  the  Hapsburg  type  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  preserved  in  the  Slavonic  portions  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Mr.  Brailsford  does  not  coin  a  happy 
phrase  when  he  refers  to  "the  little  wrangling  states  of  dis- 
membered Austria;"  nor  is  he  at  all  convinced  when  he  says: 
"No  race  deserves  more  sympathy  than  the  Czechs;  but  were 
its  sufferings  a  good  school  for  power  ?"  The  only  inference 
to  be  derived  from  this  last  saying  is  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  a  Czech  population  of  65  per  cent,  be  dominated  by  a 
German  minority  of  35  per  cent,  rather  than  to  turn  the  tables 
— even  accepting  Mr.  Brailsford's  statistics  at  face  value. 
It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  write  against  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria  on  the  ground  that  were  the  Dual  Monarchy  down 
there  would  be  nothing  but  chaos  in  its  place,  and  to  emphasize 
in  that  connection  the  probable  sufferings  of  German  and 
Magyar  minorities.  The  weakness  of  such  forensics  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  actual  majorities  are  entitled  to  a  chance 
to  show  whether  or  not  they  can  govern  the  minorities  more 
or  less  unjustly  than  they  themselves  have  been  governed  by 
those  minorities.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Brailsford's  whole  argu- 
ment on  this  vital  subject  seems  to  us  vitiated  by  his  failure 
to  recognize  that  the  Hapsburg  tradition  is  thoroughly  vicious 
in  itself,  and  yet,  while  moribund,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  any  given  Hapsburg  ruler  from  working  out  a  federal 
solution  in  good  faith. 
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A  year  or  so  ago  the  story  went  around  from 
SAVING  mouth  to  mouth  that  a  rather  distinguished 

Prussian  officer,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
declared  in  conversation  that  the  Germans  were  going  to  win 
— or  go  to  hell.  Whether  or  not  these  words  were  ever  spoken, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  illustrate  in  terse  and  compact 
form  what  Clausewitz  meant  by  absolute  war — war  in  which 
you  set  out  to  break  the  will  of  your  antagonist  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  including  frightfulness  as  wreaked  upon 
the  civil  population. 

The  whole  phenomenon  of  frightfulness  has  been  dealt 
with  very  capably  and  picturesquely  by  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  he 
describes  how  a  single  German  soldier  occupied  Charleville 
during  the  first  on-rush  of  the  Germans  in  1914.  Absolute 
war,  of  the  modern  Prussian  type,  carries  the  will  to  subjugate 
beyond  all  limits  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  world 
since  days  when  victorious  warfare  meant  the  enslavement  of 
the  conquered.  To  start  an  effort  of  this  character,  and  then 
to  fail,  creates  an  extremely  trying  situation  for  the  marauders 
who  have  sought  to  draw  profit  for  themselves  by  these 
extremes  of  terrorism  and  inhumanity. 

In  short,  the  Germans  at  the  present  time  are  seeking 
vainly,  by  the  exercise  of  such  ingenuity  as  they  possess,  to 
save  face.  But  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  It  is  a  plain 
contradiction  in  terms.  Throughout  the  whole  world,  from 
China  to  Peru,  no  one  any  longer  trusts  the  Prussian.  Without 
multiplying  examples  the  cumulative  effect  of  which  has  been 
to  lacerate  the  heart  of  mankind,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Lusitania  medal  is  still  in  the  record.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
astounding  volte-face  of  Maximilian  Harden.  This  distin- 
guished realist  in  Prussian  journalism  is  now  calling  attention, 
so  far  as  military  authorities  will  permit,  to  the  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  of  his  own  Government.  But  after  Char- 
leroi  and  Tannenberg  the  same  Harden  was  vociferating  that 
the  Germans  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  shed  crocodile  tears, 
or  pretend  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  them,  because 
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everybody  recognized  that  the  war  had  come  because  the 
Germans  willed  it — with  the  implication  that  this  race  of 
supermen  should  get  full  credit  for  such  a  noble,  outstanding 
conception  as  that  of  world-conquest. 

To  alight  gracefully  from  such  a  perch  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  acrobat.  In  other  words,  the  Germans  have 
poured  naphtha  upon  their  boats  and  bridges,  sending  both  up 
in  a  conflagration,  which  denies  them  all  means  of  making  a 
compromise  retreat.  Their  position  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Napoleon  during  the  nine  months  which  he  between 
the  summer  of  1813  and  the  spring  of  1814.  Although 
Napoleon  had  marched  in  triumph  through  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  and  Moscow,  and  though  he  had  shown  himself  on 
many  occasions  to  be  masterful  to  the  point  of  extreme  rude- 
ness, he  had  not  created  conditions  which  rendered  compromise 
impossible  for  him.  In  fact,  right  down  to  the  end  of  January, 
1814,  he  had  numerous  opportunities  to  make  a  settlement  with 
the  Allies  which  would  have  left  him  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  borders  for  his  country  that  were  wider  than  those  of 
Louis  XIV  or  Louis  XVI.  In  other  words,  there  still  existed 
a  possible  basis  of  negotiation  between  him  and  the  coalition 
which  had  been  created  to  perform  the  only  other  police 
operation  comparable  with  the  present  task  of  putting  Prussia 
in  a  strait- jacket. 

To-day  the  situation  is  quite  different.  The  Germans 
must  be  made  to  feel — and  without  doubt  they  will  be  made 
to  feel — that  they  cannot  have  it  both  coming  and  going.  It 
will  not  do  for  them,  in  the  days  of  their  triumph,  to  swagger 
and  bluster;  to  illustrate  the  precepts  of  Clausewitz ;  to  indulge 
in  auto-intoxication  by  quoting  vaingloriously  the  language 
of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi;  and  then  when  things  are  going 
against  them,  to  turn  around  and  claim  for  themselves  the 
benefits  of  brotherly  love  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John.  Prussianism  stands  for  an  inhuman,  belated  con- 
ception of  world-conquest,  to  be  effected  by  brute  force. 
Such  a  programme  is  radically  inconsistent  with  all  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  world  which  has  become  essentially  industrial  and 
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pacific.  Hence  the  Germans  will  not  be  allowed  the  privilege 
or  the  prerogative  of  saving  face,  because  when  once  an  issue 
of  this  moment  comes  up  for  settlement,  there  must  be  an 
uncompromising  show-down. 

Not  only  will  it  be  a  great  help  to  the  cause  of 
FOCH  the  Allies  if  Foch  goes  through  to  the  end  of  the 

war  with  the  same  power  which  he  is  now  mani- 
festing, but  the  rounding  out  of  his  career  on  the  lines  which 
it  has  pursued  so  far  should  prove  to  be  a  great  asset  to 
mankind. 

Despite  all  that  makes  modern  life  seem  conventional  to 
those  whose  lack  of  imagination  does  not  permit  them  to  go 
below  the  surface  of  things,  the  world  was  never  more  ready 
to  react  to  a  hero  than  it  is  to-day.  The  capacity  for  hero- 
worship  being  one  of  the  endowments  of  our  race,  the 
emergence  of  a  real,  authentic  leader  at  any  time  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  moment  to  millions  now  living,  and  to  many 
more  millions  yet  unborn.  There  seems  to  be  such  an  element 
of  chance  in  respect  to  the  point  at  which  an  illustrious  career 
is  cut  off!  To  take  the  case  of  modern  Italy,  Cavour  was 
fortunate  in  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  Garibaldi  very 
unfortunate.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  on  the  day  after  Garibaldi's  death 
stated  that  if  only  the  hero's  ship  had  gone  down  on  the 
occasion  of  his  voyage  to  Caprera,  after  he  relinquished  his 
dictatorship  at  Naples,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
being  Homeric,  incredible,  mythical.  But  unfortunately  he 
survived  this  wonderful  moment  by  twenty  years,  and 
became  a  Deputy,  with  results  which,  while  of  no  great 
discredit  in  themselves,  tended  somewhat  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  career. 

If  Foch  goes  through  this  war  without  a  flaw  in  his  record, 
becomes  a  military  hero  of  the  world,  and  then  with  all 
simplicity  retires  into  private  life,  he  will  be  another  Timoleon, 
though  far  surpassing  this  eminent  son  of  ancient  Corinth  in 
the  scale  and  importance  of  his  achievement. 
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Just  after  Foch  had  dealt  at  La  Fere  Champenoise  the 
blow  which  made  the  Hunnish  horde  first  recoil  from  the 
Marne,  Joffre  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  ablest  strategist  in 
Europe — and  the  most  modest.  Since  then,  the  unfolding  of 
his  powers  and  character  has  been  both  fortunate  and  un- 
broken. At  the  Yser,  at  the  Somme,  and  in  Italy  he  had 
disclosed  the  highest  powers  during  the  interval  which  separ- 
ates the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  from  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  to  the  supreme  command.  So  far  as  the  public 
knows,  he  is  endowed  with  the  directness,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  human  sympathy  which  must  be  ever  present  in  characters 
of  the  highest  type.  Hence  we  must  hope  and  pray,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  future  generations,  that  Foch  may  go 
on  to  the  end  as  he  has  begun. 

c.  w.  c. 


SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  BALLADS 

A  paper  read  to  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society  in  King's  College, 
London,  June  14th,  1918 

T^NGLAND  and  Spain  are  the  two  great  Atlantic  nations 
looking  to  the  West.  They  have  often  and  long  been 
at  variance  with  one  another,  and  it  would  be  hardly  true  to 
say  that  there  has  been  any  great  exchange  of  ideas  and  sym- 
pathies between  them.  But  many  things  in  their  history 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  unconscious  resemblance;  they 
answer  one  another  at  a  distance,  as  the  cliffs  of  the  Land's 
End  and  the  Lizard  may  be  thought  to  correspond  with  the 
strong  headlands  of  Finisterre;  as  St.  Michael  of  the  Mount 
in  Cornwall  "looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bay  ona's  hold." 
Milton  saw  this;  he  is  fond  of  the  Atlantic;  the  island  of 
Britain  belongs  to  the  Atlantic — "the  Britannic  Empire  with 
all  her  daughter  islands  about  her."  But  the  ocean,  in  Milton's 
mind,  would  be  wrongly  disparaged  if  the  share  of  Spain  were 
ignored.  The  Spanish  names  in  Lycidas  prove  this,  and  there 
are  other  evidences.  Where  you  find  "the  steep  Atlantic 
stream"  in  Comus,  Milton  wrote  at  first  "Tartessian  stream," 
from  Tartessus — that  is,  Tharsis,  a  place  in  Spain.  When  he 
changed  this,  it  was  not  from  any  prejudice  against  Spain, 
but  (probably)  because  "steep  Tartessian  stream"  had  too 
many  s's  in  it,  and  certainly  because  the  name  was  too  par- 
ticular, and  apt  to  be  not  understood.  He  wrote  instead  of 
it  the  right  name,  Atlantic.  This  is  a  very  fitting  place  to 
remember  two  Spanish  poems  of  Atlantis — La  AUantida  of 
the  Catalan  poet  Jacinto  Verdaguer,  and  the  Atlantide  Con- 
quistada  of  my  much  honoured  friend  Leopoldo  Diaz. 

In  the  prose  history  of  these  coasts  there  are  many 
resemblances  between  England  and  Spain.  I  think  especially 
of  the  captains'  reports  about  1587  and  1588,  collected  and 
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published  in  Duro's  History  of  the  Armada.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  were  too  familiar,  the  English  may  think,  with 
Mount's  Bay  and  the  Longships  and  the  Scillys,  but  there  is 
a  great  natural  likeness  between  their  stories  and  the  nar- 
ratives in  Hakluyt — Hakluyt,  whose  debt  to  Spain  has  been 
so  well  estimated  by  Mr.  Foster  Watson  in  the  English 
Historical  Review.  It  is  curious  to  think,  too,  of  the  poets 
who  went  voyaging.  The  Spanish  poets  were  more  thorough 
and  went  further  than  the  English,  who  have  no  one  on  their 
side  to  match  the  heroic  author  of  the  Araucana,  for  the 
extent  either  of  his  travels  or  his  poetry,  "on  that  vast  shore 
wash'd  by  the  furthest  sea  " — though  we  remember  Thomas 
Lodge  and  his  Rosalind,  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,  written 
at  sea  under  Cavendish;  while  Donne's  "Island  Voyage"  to 
the  Azores  with  his  poems  of  the  Calm  and  the  Storm  might 
be  compared  with  Lope  de  Vega's  share  in  the  Armada. 

The  Spanish  and  the  English  drama,  the  plays  of  Lope  and 
Shakespeare,  have  often  been  compared,  and  affinities  traced 
between  them.  Too  much  may  be  made  of  superficial 
resemblances.  That  the  Spanish  and  the  English  theatre 
should  in  practice  neglect  the  unities  does  not  of  itself  make 
any  essential  likeness  between  them.  But  the  resemblances 
are  there,  often  quaint  and  surprising,  as  when  Spain  and 
England  suddenly  at  the  same  time  discovered  that  quad- 
rangular courtyards  were  obviously  meant  for  theatricals. 
The  history  of  the  early  extempore  theatre  in  Spain  and 
England  is  all  one,  in  idea,  and  historians  use  the  same  lan- 
guage of  each  country,  describing  how  the  stage  was  rigged  up 
on  one  side  of  the  courtyard,  how  the  windows  on  three  sides 
overlooking  the  yard  were  made  to  serve  as  boxes,  how  the 
vulgar  occupied  the  ground  in  the  middle.  It  is  amusing, 
again,  to  %find  the  Spanish  and  the  English  playwrights  in 
their  blank  verse  agreeing  to  wind  up  their  blank  tirades  with 
a  final  rhyming  couplet.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  coinci- 
dences the  Spanish  plays,  with  their  predominant  short  verse 
in  rhyme  and  assonance  (blank  verse  only  for  occasional  use), 
are  not  really  very  like  the  Elizabethan  drama.     What  is 
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really  like  is  the  careless,  independent  spirit  that  saved  both 
Spanish  and  English  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Renaissance. 
Both  Spain  and  England  were  deep  in  debt  to  Italy  for 
instruction  in  poetry;  but  in  drama,  where  the  Italian  actors 
had  not  so  much  to  teach  them,  both  Spain  and  England 
refused  to  accept  the  Italian  authority.  This  refusal  is  not 
a  mere  negative  objection  to  discipline;  it  is  lively,  original 
invention,  springing  free  and  reaching  out  for  new  worlds. 

Occasionally  something  of  a  salute  is  offered  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other.  We  can  hardly  reckon  Lope's 
attention  to  Francis  Drake  as  of  this  sort.  More  encouraging 
is  Cervantes  in  the  Espanola  inglesa,  yet  his  respect  for  this 
country  is  not  exaggerated  or  hyperbolical.  Shakespeare,  on 
the  other  side,  is  more  appreciative,  though  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  dissembled  his  love  in  his  specimen  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  something  about  him.  Spain, 
for  Shakespeare,  was  more  real  than  Bohemia  or  Illyria. 
His  spelling  shows  this.  Armado  appears  sometimes  as 
Armatho.  And  Mr.  Oman  suggested  many  years  ago  that 
Motto,  his  page,  is  simply  Mozo.  Don  Adriano  is  introduced 
in  a  sonnet  spoken  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  By  the  way, 
we  may  notice  that  this  occasional  use  of  sonnet  in  drama, 
frequent  in  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  is  another  point  of 
coincidence  between  Spanish  and  English  fashions.  The 
sonnet,  says  Lope  in  his  Arte  nuevo  de  hacer  comedias,  is  useful 
to  fill  up  pauses — para  los  que  aguardan.  And  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  speaks  a  sonnet  and  describes 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

.  .  .  our  court  you  know  is  haunted 
With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain. 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain; 
One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 
Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny 
This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight 
For  interim  to  our  studies  will  relate 
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In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  tawny  Spain  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not — I, 
But  I  protest  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

There  is,  of  course,  burlesque  in  this,  but  there  is  also  a 
sense  of  the  heroism  and  the  chivalry  of  Spain.  "  The  world's 
debate," — does  this  not  mean  the  war  of  Christendom  against 
the  Infidel  ?  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  does  not  refer  to  the 
Crusades  particularly,  but  to  the  general  tumult  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  dead  before  the  last  volume  of  Gibbon  was 
published,  with  the  magnificent  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Crusades : 

By  command  of  the  Sultan  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the 
Latin  cities  were  demolished;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the 
holy  sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims,  and  a  mournful 
and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had  so  long  resounded 
with  the  world's  debate. 

Shakespeare  knew  something,  from  Chaucer  it  may  have 
been,  or  from  Lord  Berners'  Froissart,  of  the  wars  of  Spain 
against  the  Moors: 

In  Gernade  at  the  siege  ech  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algezir     .     .     . 

he  might  have  read  in  Froissart,  among  other  things,  the  story 
of  Douglas  and  the  heart  of  Bruce. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  take  it  as  good  auspices  for  the 
Anglo-Spanish  Society  that  Shakespeare  should  have  recog- 
nized the  glory  of  Spain  in  that  older  warfare  where  Chaucer's 
knight  and  the  Black  Douglas  had  their  share. 

The  World's  Debate  and  its  minstrelsy  include  the 
matter  of  many  Spanish  ballads,  from  the  Cid  and  the  old 
time  before  him  to  the  romances  fronterizos,  the  border  ballads 
of  raids  and  forays  in  the  marches  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  Spanish  and  the  English  popular  ballads  are  related 
somewhat  like  the  Spanish  and  English  plays  of  the  time  of 
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Shakespeare.  There  are  resemblances  and  analogies;  there 
is  no  direct  real  traffic  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Among  the  correspondences  we  miay  reckon  the  way 
ballads  are  admired  in  England  and  Spain  even  by  persons 
of  correct  or  classical  taste.  We  all  know  the  fervent  words 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  about  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas; 
how  his  heart  was  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  Spain 
echoes  this,  not  many  years  after  Sidney's  death,  in  the 
Arte  poetica  of  Juan  Diaz  de  Rengifo  (1592),  a  very  sensible 
writer  on  the  measures  of  Spanish  verse.  Speaking  in  his 
fifth  chapter  of  the  dignity  of  the  art,  he  touches,  of  course, 
like  Sidney  and  all  the  old  rhetoricians,  on  the  instruction  to 
be  found  in  poetry.  Salutary  counsels  are  impressed  on  the 
heart  and  memory  through  verse;  better  still,  when  they  are 
sung  to  music.  "Who,"  says  he,  "has  not  experienced  in 
himself  what  emotions  are  awakened  in  his  heart  when  he 
hears  the  singing  of  one  of  the  old  ballads  in  vogue  on  the 
history  of  Zamora  and  other  sorrowful  events  ?  Which,  if 
he  were  to  hear  recounted  in  prose,  doubtless  they  would  not 
move  him  so." 

This  Spanish  author  is  more  secure  than  Sidney  in  his 
praise  of  the  ballads,  for  Sidney  tries  to  imagine  what  Chevy 
Chase  might  become  with  the  style  of  Pindar;  the  Spaniard 
is  content  with  the  ballads  as  they  are.  He  does  not  try  to 
run  them  against  the  more  learned  and  literary  forms,  like 
Moliere's  Alceste ;  on  the  contrary,  he  greatly  admires  the 
finest  art  of  the  Italian  poets  and  their  Spanish  imitators. 
But  he  has  room  for  the  ballads  as  well,  and  does  not  wish  them 
to  be  improved  into  something  different. 

Ballad  poetry  is  as  far  as  anything  in  the  world  from  the 
ordinary  practical  objects  of  human  activity.  Nothing  can 
well  be  less  useful  than  the  study  of  ballads;  it  is  a  pursuit  of 
dying  echoes,  the  fashion  of  an  old  world  that  passes  away 
and  leaves  hardly  a  trace  on  modern  life.  You  will  not  find 
any  ballads  in  Ettrick  or  Liddesdale  where  Scott  found  them 
a  hundred  years  ago,  except  as  you  might  find  them  in  his 
room  among  readers  of  the  Ballad  Book.    The  ballads  died 
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out  after  Scott  printed  them.  Old  Mrs.  Hogg  put  the  blame 
on  Scott  himself.  She  was  just  at  the  end  of  a  long  tradition; 
she  had  a  fine  me  nory  for  ballads.  Her  reputation  and  that 
of  her  son,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  have  been  indicated  by- 
Andrew  Lang  in  one  of  his  latest  essays  on  ballad  poetry. 
James  Hogg,  no  doubt,  was  capable  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
practical  poetical  jokes.  But  in  the  days  of  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy Hogg  was  working  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  to  help 
Scott.  Read  his  letter  to  Scott  of  June  30,  1802.  The 
publisher  of  Scott's  letters  has  left  out  Hogg's  list  of  ballads 
and  songs  as  not  likely  to  interest  his  reading  public ;  but  the 
letter  proves  Hogg's  genuine  interest  in  the  work  of  collecting. 
This  is  the  story  of  one  of  his  failures.  His  uncle  knew  many 
ballads,  but  his  uncle  was  too  religious. 

1 ' '  My  uncle! '  said  I.  '  He  is,  Mr.  Scott,  the  most  incor- 
rigible man  alive.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  this — he  came 
one  night  professedly  to  see  me  and  crack  with  me,  as  he  said. 
Thinking  this  a  fair  opportunity  I  treated  him  with  the  best 
the  house  could  afford,  gave  him  a  hearty  glass,  and  to  humour 
him  talked  a  little  of  religion.  Thus  I  set  him  on,  but  good 
L — d!  had,  you  heard  him,  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  off 
again.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  had  occasion  to  cite 
Ralph  Erskine.  Sundry  times  he'd  run  to  the  dale  (i.e.  shelf) 
where  the  books  lay,  get  the  sermons  and  read  near  every  one 
of  them  from  which  he  had  a  citation.  What  a  deluge  was 
poured  on  me  of  errors,  sins,  lusts,  covenants  broken,  burned, 
and  buried,  legal  teachers,  patronage,  and  what  not !  In 
short,  my  dram  was  lost  to  my  purpose.  The  mentioning  a 
song  put  him  in  a  passion.'  " 

The  romance  of  Auld  Maitland  was  accurately  written 
down  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  from  the  accurate  recitation 
of  his  mother.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  now,  for  she  re- 
peated and  her  son  wrote  down  words,  the  right  words,  which 
they  did  not  themselves  understand.  They  are  trustworthy 
reporters  of  tradition,  and  they  are  at  the  end  of  it.  After 
them  the  ballads  are  heard  no  longer  in  that  forest. 
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Popular  traditional  poetry  has  many  strange  ways  of 
its  own.  There  is  a  large  region  that  favours  ballads;  it 
includes  England  and  Spain;  it  includes  also  France  and 
Portugal,  Piedmont  and  Lombardy;  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Faroe  Islands;  the  Northern  tongues,  of 
course,  having  their  own  peculiarities  over  against  the  South. 
Germany,  with  a  very  rich  ballad  literature,  is  curiously 
distinct  from  what  we  call  the  English-Danish  region. 

Here,  while  we  remember  Uhland  and  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,  let  us  pay  our  respect  to  the  great  German 
scholars,  Jacob  Grimm  and  Ferdinand  Wolf,  who  (with  others) 
have  done  so  much  for  Spanish  romancero.  Their  fame  is 
suffering — unjustly — from  the  Prussian  gas  which  was  in- 
vented since  that  day.  Their  countrymen,  who  have  ruined 
many  sanctuaries,  have  not  opened  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  students  who  are  indebted  to  Jacob  Grimm  and  Ferdi- 
nand Wolf  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bullied  into  ingrati- 
tude. As  for  the  felons,  they  may  be  left  to  themselves  to 
look  at  the  good  estate  from  which  they  have  declined,  and  to 
be  filthy  still— 

Virtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relicta.     , 

Traditional  poetry,  of  course,  includes  everywhere  many 
forms  that  are  not  ballads.  Some  nations  seem  to  have  no 
liking  for  ballads,  though  they  may  be  rich  in  other  kinds  of 
song.  The  Tuscan  popular  poetry  does  not  attend  to  stories; 
it  is  lyrical  purely.  This  seems  to  hold  of  all  Italy  south  of 
the  Apennines.  There  are  also  people  who  get  on  comfortably 
with  no  traditional  poetry  at  all.  Such  is  Ettrick  since  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Last  Minstrel  died.  The  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  seem  to  have  no  folk-tales  and  no  ballads,  though  the 
ancestral  Netherlands  have  plenty  of  popular  traditional 
songs  in  great  variety.  Perhaps  it  may  show  that  the  human 
race  naturally  craves  for  ballads,  when  we  find  Mr.  Reitz, 
sometime  Secretary  of  the  South  African  Republic,  writing 
African  Dutch  poetry  and  including  along  with  his  original 
works  a  translation  from  the  old  English  popular  ballad  of 
Vilikins  and  his  Dinah. 
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English  and  Spanish  ballads  are  not  very  closely  related, 
though  the  relation  improves  as  it  is  looked  into;  better 
acquaintance  brings  the  countries  closer  together,  as  I  hope  to 
show.  At  first,  the  Castilian  romancero  seems  to  offer  little 
but  Castilian  history  in  rhyme.  The  Seven  Children  of 
Lara,  the  Cid  and  Ximena,  King  Sancho  and  his  self-willed 
sister  Urraca — they  are  meant  for  audiences  in  Spain;  what 
have  the  people  of  Britain  to  do  with  these  stories  ?  The 
people  of  Britain  have  not  even  any  heroic  group  of  they-  own 
to  compare  with  the  ballads  of  Castile — unless  you  admit  the 
Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  this 
respect  Denmark  should  be  liker  to  Spain  than  England  is; 
there  is  a  noble  series  of  Danish  ballads  on  themes  of  their 
national  history  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  something 
worth  considering  in  this  mode  of  Danish  and  Spanish  ballad 
poetry;  it  means,  I  imagine,  that  both  Denmark  and  Spain 
had  a  large  number  of  people,  neither  great  nobles  nor  simple 
countrymen,  who  had  a  sense  for  great  things,  and  were  able 
to  seize  on  chances  for  fresh  heroic  themes,  while  they  were 
not  impeded  by  any  standards  of  literary  epic  or  courtly 
romance.  In  England,  the  franklin  and  the  yeoman  had  their 
taste  in  story-telling,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  gentlemen  of 
Castile  and  Jutland,  take  their  ballads  very  commonly  from 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  kings  and  queens.  The  hero  of  the 
yeomanry  is  Robin  Hood;  he  is  put  forward  in  so  many  words 
asHhe  representative  of  the  yeomen.  "Yeomanry"  is  an 
idea,  like^chivalry;  it  is  the  same  thing  entirely — 

Herkens,  god  yemen, 

Comley,  corteys  and  god; 
On  of  the  best  that  ever  bare  bow 

His  name  was  Roben  Hode. 

Roben  Hode  was  the  yeman's  name 

That  was  both  corteys  and  fre, 
For  the  loffe  of  our  lady 

All  wemen  werschepyd  he. 

Bot  as  the  god  yeman  stod  in  a  day 

Among  his  mery  maney, 
He  was  ware  of  a  proud  trotter, 

Cam  dryfyng  owyr  the  ley. 
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The  virtues  of  Robin  Hood  are  courteous;  he  has  the  same 
virtues  as  Sir  Gawain  himself.  But  he  belongs  to  a  different 
order.  A  comparison  of  the  Cid  with  Robin  Hood  will  give 
the  difference  between  Castilian  and  English  ballad  poetry 
with  regard  to  their  heroes.  Ballad  poetry,  we  may  say, 
takes  naturally  the  same  themes  as  epic.  Achilles  in  contest 
with  Agamemnon  is  like  the  turbulent  vassals  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  chansons  de  geste;  he  is  also  like  the  Cid  with  King 
Sancho  and  King  Alfonso,  or  like  Bernardo  del  Carpio  renew- 
ing his  allegiance.  The  unruly  vassal  in  the  Danish  ballads 
has  a  right  to  renounce  his  lord  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  with 
kings  and  great  men  on  the  scene,  the  motives  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  jealousy  are  raised  to  the  heroic  pitch.  In  the  English 
and  Scottish  ballads  the  heroes  are  put  to  the  hardest  test, 
and  the  poet  and  his  audience  live  in  the  motives  of  tragedy, 
but  the  hero  is  commonly  less  exalted  than  in  the  ballads  of 
Castile.  The  hero  fighting  for  his  life,  treacherously  beset, 
is  Parcy  Reed,  a  gentleman  of  Redesdale,  or  Johnnie  of 
Braidislee,  a  border  laird;  they  fall  in  a  private  feud.  So, 
also,  it  may  be  said,  the  Infantes  de  Lara  are  the  victims  of 
private  vengeance — the  spite  of  an  abominable  woman.  But 
the  scene  is  larger,  and  the  treachery  is  worked  out  through 
national,  not  private,  warfare.  Their  wicked  uncle,  incited 
by  his  wife  Dona  Lambra,  betrays  his  sister's  sons  to  the 
Moors;  their  father  is  already  in  captivity,  and  it  is  the 
Moorish  king  Almanzor  who  shows  him  the  heads  of  his  sons. 
We  know  that  Moors  make  a  good  subject  for  a  puppet  show; 
they  became  rather  cheap  in  Spanish  romance  after  a  time. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  history  of  the  Infantes  de 
Lara  takes  in  more  of  the  pride  of  life,  more  of  the  glory  of 
heroic  warfare  than  the  death  of  Parcy  Reed,  or  the  defence 
of  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cleuch,  and  William  of  Cloudeslie. 
The  children  of  Lara  are  lost  in  the  world's  debate.  Though 
the  stories  of  Parcy  Reed  and  the  death  of  Robin  Hood  are 
as  true-born  as  the  Spanish  heroic  romances,  they  have  not 
the  outward  splendour  of  rank  which  tells  for  something 
considerable  in  tragic  poetry. 
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This  heroic  dignity  in  the  ballads  of  Castile  makes  them 
very  different  from  the  ballads  of  the  neighbouring  dialects. 
Open,  for  example,  the  admirable  French  ballad  book  of 
Doncieux,  Le  Romancero  populaire.  This  contains  specimens 
from  the  French  region  in  the  largest  sense;  it  includes 
Catalan  Provencal  and  Piedmontese  as  well  as  French,  for 
all  those  languages  have  the  same  ballads.  Now  the  French 
ballads  are  of  a  different  sort  from  such  Castilian  romances 
as  are  best  known.  They  belong  not  to  heroic  tradition, 
nor  to  chivalry,  nor  to  chivalrous  yeomanry  like  Robin 
Hood  and  Gamelyn.  They  belong  to  the  land  of  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Mercy.  They  are  not  like  the  Spanish  or  the 
Danish  ballads  of  kings,  or  the  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  of  Percy  and  Douglas.  They  are  the  French 
counterparts  of  Lord  Randal,  and  Binnorie,  and  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well.  They  are  not  much  like  anything  in  history; 
they  are  not  attached  to  any  glebe  in  particular;  they  are  of 
the  air,  and  they  travel  free  over  all  borders. 

Now  this  vague,  unhistorical  ballad  poetry  is  generally  as 
sure  of  its  motive  as  any  of  the  heroic  sort,  and  it  is  often  more 
wonderful,  as  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy  is  more  wonderful 
than  any  poem  with  an  historical  frame  to  it.  Now  this 
vague  sort  of  ballad,  with  the  lyrical  element  in  it  stronger 
than  the  narrative,  is  known  also  in  Spain.  Though  the 
historical  ballads  of  Castile  take  up  more  room  than  those  of 
the  vaguer  tradition,  Castile  has  the  song  of  the  Count 
Arnaldos,  the  spell  of  the  sea : 

Quien  uviese  tal  ventura  sobre  las  aguas  del  mar 
Como  uvo  el  Conde  Arnaldos,  la  manana  de  San  Juan. 

This  is  the  ballad  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  traditional  poetry 
is  embodied;  the  mariner's  song  from  the  elfin  ship  is  the  pure 
tragic  of  all  the  ballads  in  the  world: 

Yo  no  digo  esta  cancion  sino  a  quien  conmigo  va. 

This  kind  of  poetry  has  always,  one  may  say,  been  well 
known  in  Catalonia;  it  belongs  also  to  Castile  and  the  Astu- 
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rias;  and  it  is  found  as  Scott  found  the  Border  Ballads,  by 
going  to  look  for  it  and  listening  where  the  ballads  are  remem- 
bered. In  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  Spanish  traditional  poetry,  which  still  leave 
much  to  be  published.  The  Anglo-Spanish  Society  might 
help,  if  it  were  only  by  sending  a  message  to  Don  Ramon 
Menendez  Pidal  to  say  that  it  is  willing  to  be  interested  and 
to  subscribe  for  the  publication  of  the  traditional  romancero 
which  in  manuscript  is  now  extant,  waiting  for  more  leisure 
and  a  more  convenient  time.  This  really,  I  may  say,  is  the 
motive  of  the  present  discourse.  Otherwise  I  might  have 
had  to  apologize  for  taking  up  so  many  minutes  with  a  subject 
apparently  so  far  from  all  real  solid  interests.  I  will  admit 
that  my  text  has  little  concern  for  the  economic  side  of  this 
society.  But  when  we  remember  that  a  man  so  eminent  for 
scholarship,  so  ready  to  welcome  scholars  of  other  lands,  is 
waiting  to  see  his  work  accomplished,  I  need  not  apologize  for 
my  choice  of  a  subject.  It  is  intended  as  a  message  of  regard 
for  him,  in  which  I  am  sure  the  whole  society  will  be  glad  to 
join.  I  may  say  that  Don  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal  has 
lectured  for  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New  York;  he  has  not 
yet  visited  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I  give  here  one  of  his  stories.  I  have  quoted  it  before 
(in  a  review  of  the  New  York  lectures),  and  I  still  wonder 
whether  it  sounds  more  like  Scott  or  Cervantes. 

In  May  of  1900  I  visited  the  banks  of  the  Duero  to  study  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Cid.  It  was  our  wedding  journey.  Our  researches  were 
finished  at  Osma.  We  waited  a  day  longer  to  see  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  it  happened  that  my  wife  repeated  the  ballad  of  the  Conde  Sol  to  a 
washerwoman  with  whom  we  were  speaking.  The  good  woman  told  us 
that  she  knew  it  too,  along  with  others  which  made  up  her  stock  of  songs 
as  she  was  beating  and  washing  clothes  by  the  river;  she  consented  to 
sing  one,  and  began  in  a  sweet  voice  a  melody  as  "  soothing  and  agreeable  " 
to  our  ears  as  those  which  the  historian  Mariana  heard  with  the  ballads  of 
the  siege  of  Zamora.  The  ballad  which  she  sang  was  unknown  to  us, 
and  therefore  the  more  interesting;  as  it  proceeded,  my  wife  thought  she 
found  in  it  a  more  or  less  historical  argument,  an  echo  of  that  sorrow, 
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tribulation  and  sore  mischance  which,  according  to  the  chronicles,  was 
caused  in  Spain  by  the  death  of  Prince  John,  son  of  the  Catholic  Kings. 
And  so  it  proved  to  be,  an  historical  ballad  of  the  XV  century,  unknown 
to  all  the  collections  old  or  new  in  Spain.  It  was  necessary  in  the  few 
hours  remaining  of  our  stay  in  Osma  to  note  the  music  and  copy  the  ballads, 
the  first  tribute  paid  by  Castile  to  our  ballad  book  of  modern  tradition; 
aided  by  the  choirmaster  of  the  Cathedral  and  getting  the  good  woman  to 
repeat  her  songs  we  passed  the  hours,  hardly  sparing  time  for  the  eclipse 
which  was  the  reason  of  our  staying  there,  but  now  had  lost  its  first  impor- 
tance. 

The  pendant  to  this  is  what  the  same  author  tells  of 
discoveries  in  South  America,  e.g.  the  children's  songs  that 
he  found  in  Monte  Video,  waiting  for  his  steamer. 

Those  explorations,  like  Walter  Scott's  raids  in  Liddes- 
dale,  are  part  of  the  Humanities. 

Ballads  are  one  form  of  the  memory  of  the  human  race 
— a  vanishing  memory  now,  if  it  were  not  for  such  explorers. 
It  is  worth  while  reckoning  (only  it  is  beyond  all  calculation) 
how  much  of  the  soul  of  Spain  and  of  England  has  gone  into 
traditional  ballad  poetry.  The  quotation  that  I  have  just 
given  (la  lavandera  de  Osma)  will  show  something  of  it;  there 
is  more  to  tell.  The  true  greatness  of  Spain  can  be  proved  in 
many  ways;  I  do  not  know  any  evidence  more  remarkable 
than  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  ballads  in  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  They  were  banished  in  the 
year  1492  by  the  Catholic  Kings;  and  they  took  with  them, 
to  Tangier  and  Constantinople,  to  Bosnia  and  Salonica, 
their  Spanish  language  and  the  Spanish  romances.  These 
have  been  collected  and  recorded  in  the  last  20  years,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  published.  The  exiles  might  have  been 
forgiven  if  they  had  renounced  all  part  in  the  country  which 
drove  them  to  the  Levant.  But  they  kept  their  language; 
they  have  kept  the  old  Spanish  songs;  with  a  loyalty  unex- 
ampled, I  should  say,  in  any  other  people;  fanciful,  romantic 
if  you  will,  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  allegiance,  an  instinc- 
tive refusal  to  be  dispossessed  and  disinherited.  The  'Spanish 
authorities  thought  they  were  protecting  Spain;  the  exiles 
knew  better,  and  perhaps  were  happier  than  they  knew. 
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Anyhow,  there  are  the  nearly  300  ballads  that  have  been 
collected  among  the  Spanish  Jews,  some  of  those  ballads 
unknown  in  the  Peninsula.  Some  of  them  preserve  older 
forms  than  anything  now  current  in  Spain.  For  example, 
there  is  a  ballad  of  the  knight  returning  mortally  wounded, 
like  Le  Roi  Renard.  One  of  the  Jewish  romances  has  kept 
the  name  of  his  adversary;  it  is  Uerco — that  is,  Orcus;  the 
knight  who  comes  home  dying  has  wrestled  with  Death 
himself. 

And  England  has  something  to  show  in  comparison  with 
the  Spanish  ballad  tradition  in  America  and  the  Levant. 
The  English  ballad  tradition  is  still  going  in  America.  Mr. 
Cecil  Sharp,  who  has  recovered  so  many  old  songs  in  Somerset, 
has  found  much  more  in  the  Appalachian  mountains,  in  that 
strange  country  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina,  which  some  of  us  heard  about  for 
the  first  time  thirty  years  ago  in  the  novels  of  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  Those  mountaineers  might  possibly 
have  written  their  own  sagas,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
author  of  The  Great  Smoky  Mountain.  But  their  taste  is 
different;  they  hold  with  the  Spanish  author  of  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  Rengifo,  that  singing  is  better  than  prose.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Sharp  says : 

I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  a  community  in  which 
singing  was  as  common  and  almost  as  universal  a  practice  as  speaking     . 
In  an  ideal  society  every  child  in  his  earliest  years  would  as  a  matter  of 
course  learn  to  sing  ithe  songs  of  his  forefathers  in  the  same  natural   and 
unself conscious  way  in  which  he  learns  his  mother  tongue.      .  And 

it  was  precisely  this  ideal  state  of  things  that  I  found  existing  in  the  moun- 
tain communities.  So  closely,  indeed,  is  the  practice  of  this  particular 
art  interwoven  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of  everyday  life  that  the  sing- 
ers, unable  to  recall  a  song  I  had  asked  for,  would  often  make  some  such 
remark  as,  "  Oh,  if  only  I  were  driving  the  cows  home,  I  could  sing  it  at 
once!"  On  one  occasion,  too,  I  remember  that  a  small  boy  tried  to  edge 
himself  into  my  cabin  in  which  a  man  was  singing  to  me,  and  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted,  he  said,  "  I  always  like  to  go  where  there  is  sweet 
music."  Of  course,  I  let  him  in,  and  later  on,  when  my  singer  failed  to 
remember  a  song  I  had  asked  for,  my  little  visitor  came  to  the  rescue  and 
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straightway  sang  the  ballad  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  true  traditional 
manner,  and  in  a  way  which  would  have  shamed  many  a  professional 
vocalist.  * 

Those  mountaineers  of  the  Appalachians  might  be  traced 
by  an  ingenious  antiquary  back  to  William  Morris's  adven- 
turers in  search  of  the  Earthly  Paradise.  A  correspondent 
of  mine  in  Washington  thinks  that  they  are  probably  among 
living  men  the  people  most  resembling  the  Icelanders  of  the 
heroic  age.  They  are,  he  says,  the  most  purely  British  in 
blood  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Spain  and  England  still  com- 
peting, beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  so  much  that  remains  alive 
of  their  traditional  ballads,  their  "  reliques  of  ancient  poetry." 

W.  P.  Ker 


*  English  Folk-Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians.    Collected  by  Olive  Dame 
Campbell  and  Cecil  J.  Sharp.    Putnam,  1917,  p.  viii. 


NOVEMBER  DAYS 

November  days ! 

A  purple  haze 
That  rims  our  valley  world, 

The  dull  green  blurs 

Of  distant  firs, 
The  long  smoke  softly  curled; 

Wide  orchards  bare 

And,  gleaming  rare, 
A  bronze  oak  in  the  grey. 

A  still-winged  bird 

Flies  lowT  unheard, — 
Sudden,  the  strident  jay ! 

From  sedges  dry 

To  low-rolled  sky 
A  peace  like  ease  from  pain ; 

A  light  sigh  grieves 

The  crisp  beech  leaves, — 
Breaks  in  the  rattling  rain ! 

Jane  Wallace  Mortimer 

In  the  Cornwaliis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 
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T  ORD  SYDENHAM,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  British 
Science  Guild,  dealt  with  our  national  and  imperial 
plans  for  reconstruction  after  the  war.  His  object  was  with 
the  aid  of  science  to  weigh  our  past  methods  in  the  balance 
and  to  find  remedies  for  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  and 
disable  our  public  life,  and  especially  our  political  and  indus- 
trial life.  His  masterly  survey  was  accompanied  with  both 
suggestions  and  warnings :  the  former  are  such  as  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  all  classes,  for  there  can  be  no  one  who  is  not 
by  this  time  aware  of  the  necessity  for  securing  an  increased 
output  and  more  economy  of  labour  in  every  industry.  But 
among  his  warnings  there  is  one,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  necessary  and  perhaps  the  least  likely  to  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed  in  a  time  of  upheaval.  We  are,  we  hope 
and  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  true  democracy; 
our  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  all  forms  of  society,  a  democ- 
racy is  least  likely,  in  the  beginning,  to  understand  its  own 
constitution,  and  provide  impartially  for  the  welfare  of  all 
its  members.  Our  democracy  must  be  an  industrial  one, 
but  it  must  learn  to  look  beyond  mere  industrial  interests. 
Lord  Sydenham  has  seen  this  and  has  stated  it  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  with  absolute  impartiality.  "In  our  projects 
for  national  reconstruction/'  he  says,  " there  is  perhaps  a 
tendency  (not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  all  our  Dominions), 
to  regard  increased  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency  as 
paramount.  This  may  be  natural,  because  nothing  but  a 
great  development  of  economic  production  within  the  Empire 
can  restore  our  heavily  burdened  financial  resources.  But 
if  we  read  the  lessons  of  this  war  aright,  we  must  see  that 
this  alone  cannot  suffice,  and  that  our  industries  might  be 
paralyzed  by  antagonistic  forces  arising  from  want  of  other 
than  purely  technical  efficiency.     Peace  will  find  us  face  to 
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face  with  new  problems  of  democracy  still  unsolved.  A  huge 
new  electorate  will  convey  political  power  to  masses  of  men 
and  women  for  the  most  part  slenderly  equipped  for  the 
responsibilities  which  they  must  assume.  Democracy  is  still 
on  its  trial,  and  its  limitations  are  frequently  forgotten.  The 
masses  can  never  build ;  but  they  can  always  and  easily  destroy, 
as  the  wrecking  of  Russia,  following  historical  precedents, 
plainly  shows.  They  can,  however,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
choose  their  rulers  and  displace  them  when  they  please.  The 
theory  that  the  intensely  complex  and  vastly  important 
work  of  modern  Governments  can  be  continuously  inspired 
by  the  will  of  the  people  is  untenable.  The  hopes  of  the  future 
depend  upon  the  trained  and  disinterested  leadership  of  a 
minority,  in  the  workshop  as  in  the  Cabinet,  and  upon  the 
intelligent  acquiescence  of  the  majority." 

I  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Sydenham  that  if  we  are  to 
found  successfully  a  world  democratic  order,  we  must  from 
the  beginning  recognize  the  limitations  of  democracy:  above 
all,  we  must  provide  for  Leadership.  The  power  of  leading- 
is  a  natural  quality,  but  if  it  is  to  be  serviceable,  and  not 
dangerous,  it  must  be  trained,  and  the  training  must  be  wide 
— neither  Science  nor  Literature  must  be  excluded. 

In  my  own  view  there  are  two  points  which  need  to  be 
especially  dwelt  upon  at  this  moment.  The  first  is  the  im- 
portance, and  the  evident  possibility,  of  unity  of  national 
effort.  In  face  of  a  great  emergency  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  for  a  time  our  old  political  divisions;  and 
we  have  strong  hopes  that  after  the  war  is  ended  the  antagon- 
ism of  classes  may  be  sunk  in  a  recognition  of  the  common 
needs  of  all.  The  necessity  will  still  be  with  us,  for  it  is  not 
merely  war,  but  the  difficulties  and  needs  of  life  itself,  which 
constitute  the  great  emergency.  The  same  hope  should  stir 
us  when  we  plan  the  education  of  our  future  leaders.  In  face 
of  the  real  emergency,  the  pressing  needs  of  national  life,  the 
antagonism  between  the  partisans  of  a  literary  or  a  scientific 
education  must  finally  disappear.  This  will  be  more  quickly 
and  certainly  accomplished  if  it  is  once  realized  that  science 
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and  literature  are  not  two  opposing  principles  or  methods  of 
education.  Education  is  not  another  word  for  information, 
it  stands  for  the  development  and  enrichment  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  including  the  practical  powers  which  we  include 
under  the  name  of  character,  and  which  are  fostered  by  mental 
or  spiritual  experience.  Both  literature  and  science  may  be 
the  means  of  education,  but  only  if  they  supply  this  mental 
or  spiritual  enrichment  over  and  above  the  merely  informing 
facts  with  which  they  deal. 

This  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized.  In  the  recently 
issued  Report  of  Sir  Joseph  Thomson's  Committee  on  Science 
in  Education,  the  true  meaning  of  Education  is  briefly  but 
unmistakably  set  forth,  and  the  point  which  I  am  now  con- 
tending for  is  enforced  by  a  passage  which  might  apply 
equally  to  either  literature  or  science.  "How  valuable  it  may 
be  in  opening  the  mind,  in  training  the  judgment,  in  stirring 
the  imagination,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  reverence,  few 
have  yet  accepted  in  full  faith."  With  such  a  statement  of 
our  objectives  before  us,  there  should  be  no  more  time  wasted 
in  partisanship,  for  the  old  antagonism  is  seen  to  have  been 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  Education. 

My  second  point  is  that  since  information  counts  for  so 
little  and  education  for  so  much,  the  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  teacher  is  of  paramount  importance.  No  one  can 
develop  or  enrich  others,  who  is  not  already  developed  and 
enriched  himself.  The  processes  themselves  are  not  simple, 
or  to  be  obtained  by  the  laying  down  of  rules  or  regulations: 
they  are  subtle,  complex,  indirect— in  a  word,  personal. 
The  teacher  is  not  a  mere  middleman,  who  buys  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  Covent  Garden  market,  and  sells  again  in  a  local 
shop.  He  adds  to  what  he  conveys  the  impress  of  his  own 
character:  he  cannot  help  doing  so.  It  is  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  educational  effect  which  he  produces,  and  its 
power  may  last  throughout  a  life.  A  remarkable  and 
famous  example  of  this  is  noted  in  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  new 
life  of  John  Keata.  Keats  in  his  boyhood  received  what  is 
called  a  merely  classical  education— that  is  to  say,  he  acquired 
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a  limited  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  and  grammar. 
But  it  was  his  young  tutor,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  a  man  not 
merely  informing  but  formative,  who  gave  him,  in  friendly 
intercourse  and  outside  the  school  curriculum,  the  true  educa- 
tion which  made  his  character  and  enriched  his  genius. 

Men  or  women  who  can  do  this  for  their  pupils  are  the 
possessors  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  power  which 
a  nation  can  employ.  "  Poverty  of  Education,"  it  has  been 
said,  "is  the  prime  cause  of  Poverty  of  Morals."  The  present 
moral  bankruptcy  of  Germany  is  no  doubt  an  instance  in 
point:  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  our  own  wealth,  moral, 
artistic,  and  even  material,  is  primarily  due  to  the  teachers 
of  the  last  two  generations.  That  wealth,  in  all  its  forms, 
might  have  been  greater  still,  if  we  had  honoured  and  rewarded 
the  teacher's  profession  as  we  should  have  done,  and  as  in 
future  we  are  bound  to  do.  Among  all  men  of  character  and 
real  education  you  will  find  in  later  life  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  their  teachers — not  at  all  necessarily  for 
what  they  taught  in  school  hours,  for  that  is  often  forgotten 
or  despised,  but  for  what  they  added  to  the  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  that  is,  for  what  they  gave  of  themselves. 
It  is  not  the  fault,  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Science,  that 
hitherto  such  educational  power  has  belonged  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  teachers  who  work  by  means  of  literature.  Get 
the  men  who  know  how  to  teach  classics,  or  their  equals  in 
character  aud  true  education,  to  take  up  the  teaching  of 
Science  all  over  the  country,  and  there  will  be  no  more  com- 
plaining of  the  superior  prestige  of  the  older  education.  The 
older  education,  though  unduly  limited,  was  a  real  education: 
the  new  education  should  be  wider,  and  it  may  be  equally 
real,  if  it  is  once  established  as  a  method  of  training,  not  by 
facts,  but  by  the  human  spirit. 

Henry  Newbolt 
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ORD  MORLEY'S  previous  literary  work  has  found  many 
admirers;  his  Miscellanies  have  probably  given  wider 
pleasure  than  his  large  set  pieces;  and  his  later  work  has 
shown  signs  which  his  earlier  never  showed  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  his  present  venture.  There  is  in 
his  Machiavelli,  his  Guicciardini,  and  especially  in  his 
"causerie"  on  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  New  Calendar  of 
Great  Men,  an  absence  of  stiffness,  an  intimacy,  almost  a 
charm,  for  which  you  will  look  in  vain  in  his  earlier  writings. 
His  life,  too,  has  been  one  of  great  variety  and  interest, 
happily  divided  between  letters  and  affairs,  with  but  little 
of  the  mere  deadening  hack-work  of  either.  He  has  known 
most,  and  has  been  intimate  with  many,  of  the  men,  both  of 
East  and  West,  best  worth  knowing  of  his  time.  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  criticism,  history 
and  biography,  for  literature;  England,  Ireland,  India,  France, 
Italy  and  America  for  affairs  and  travel;  Mill,  George  Eliot, 
Carlyle,  Leslie  Stephen,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Acton,  Mazzini, 
Thiers,  Renan,  Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Parnell,  Carnegie — 
to  mention  but  a  few  at  random — for  friends  and  fellow- 
workers;  what  a  mine  for  the  reminiscent  writer.  True,  the 
mine  had  already  been  worked,  some  veins  of  it  widely  and 
deeply,  by  others.  But  by  Lord  Morley  himself  it  had  not 
been  touched,  for  he  had  never  written  anything  of  this  kind 
before.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  the  mine  ever,  for  this  purpose, 
be  exhausted  by  others,  just  as  a  given  landscape  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  any  number  of  artists.  In  work  like  this,  the 
result  depends  much  less  upon  the  raw  material  than  upon 
the  individual  workman,  much  less  upon  the  scenery  than 
upon  the  point  of  view.  There  was  good  reason,  then,  upon 
the  face  of  it,  to  open  this  book  with  the  liveliest  anticipations 
of  pleasure. 
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But  a  little  less  eager  haste  to  seize  and  devour  the 
volumes,  a  little  more  preliminary  cool  reflection,  might  have 
brought  us  some  of  the  solider  blessedness  of  those  who  expect 
little  and  are  not  disappointed.  It  is  twenty  years  now 
since  an  English  critic  said  of  Mr.  Morley  that,  "to  gain,  a 
position  of  influence  in  politics,  and  to  assure  himself  a  place 
in  criticism  without  the  aid  of  an  instinct  for  action,  charm 
of  style,  personal  magnetism,  wit  or  eloquence,  he  has  certainly 
kept  his  gifts  employed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is 
earned  by  most  men  of  so  few  talents."  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
Morley's  "ethical  seriousness,"  his  endeavour  to  achieve 
"order  in  all  his  studies  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  vivacity," 
and  his  "preference  of  the  ethical  to  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view."  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Morley  has  abandoned 
literature  for  politics  because  he  lacked  beauty,  free  play,  and 
a  message,  and  had  sought  a  field  where  concentration  and 
will  could  do  more  for  him.  And  he  appeared  to  find  his 
subject  worth  study  rather  as  an  edifying  moral  spectacle  than 
as  an  interesting  and  attractive  human  being. 

Now,  these  and  the  like  qualities  have  solid  advantages. 
They  propitiate  the  gods  of  things  as  they  are.  They  make 
for  a  successful  and  satisfactory  career.  They  induce  a 
dignified  complacency  when,  at  his  career's  close,  their  pos- 
sessor sits  down  to  write  his  "Recollections."  But  they  do 
not  suffice  to  make  what  he  writes  in  that  vein  readable.  They 
kindle  no  spark.  They  impart  no  charm.  Deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  practical  wisdom  which  guided  the  conduct  of  his 
life,  Lord  Morley  has  abandoned  a  field  of  letters  where  con- 
centration and  will  alone  can  do,  and  for  him  have  done  much, 
for  one  where,  without  more,  they  can  do  little  or  nothing. 
You  may,  if  you  will,  admire  this  as  courage.  For  myself, 
having  spent  some  precious  hours  upon  the  product  of  Lord 
Morley's  enterprise,  I  incline  rather  to  deplore  it  as  rashly 
tempting  Providence.  Providence,  though  not  always  proof, 
has  this  time  successfully  resisted  the  temptation;  and,  doubt- 
less after  a  moment's  surprise  at  finding  Lord  Morley  also 
among  the  tempters,  and  perhaps  even  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
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at  getting  a  chance  at  him  at  last,  Providence  has  taken  a 
notable  vengeance. 

The  truth  is  that,  for  all  his  wide  knowledge  and  varied 
experience,  for  all  his  practice  in  literary  craftsmanship,  this 
is  not  one  of  the  things  that  Lord  Morley  can  do.  The  very 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  have  served  him  so 
well  elsewhere  are  against  him  here.  His  character  is  too 
much  of  a  piece;  it  has  too  little  light  and  shade;  there  is  too 
little  play  about  his  mind.  The  result  is  that  he  seems  never 
to  be  quite  at  ease,  but  rather  to  be  labouring  conscientiously 
to  strike  the  right  reminiscent  or  reflective  note.  He  has 
embarked  upon  the  task,  and  he  is  too  tenacious  to  give  it  up. 
He  has  read  plenty  of  fascinating  volumes  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  best  of  them  have  been  produced  by  men  with  not  half 
his  brains  or  the  tenth  part  of  his  raw  material.  Surely 
he  has  but  to  put  his  mind  to  it  and  he  can  do  it  too.  But 
eminence,  intellect  and  power  of  will  have  failed  here  as  they 
have  failed  before  in  similar  enterprises.  The  book,  especially 
in  those  parts  which  I  suspect  cost  Lord  Morley  most  pains, 
is  heavy,  dull  and  lifeless.  Nor  is  its  dulness  atoned  for  by 
much  fresh  information.  Perhaps  Lord  Morley  purposely 
eschewed  this  as  inappropriate  to  his  new  art.  But  we  cannot 
help  regretting,  as  we  read,  time  that  might  have  been  spent 
with  more  profit  to  us  and  more  pleasure  to  the  writer.  For 
we  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  Lord  Morley, 
at  least,  enjoyed  himself.  If  he  had,  his  book  would  probably 
have  made  better  reading. 

I  shall  run  counter  to  weighty  opinions  in  venturing  to 
think  that  Lord  Morley' s  style,  even,  is  against  his  success  in 
this  new  venture.     Mr.  Algernon  Cecil,  for  example,  says:* 

Of  Lord  Morley's  execution  it  is  almost  impertinent  to  speak.  His 
style,  a  little  mellowed  by  time,  still  holds  the  field  for  ease  and  charm  and 
strength  against  all  living  competition.  It  is  largely  reminiscent  of  the 
Oriel  School,  which,  seeking,  as  he  tells  us  he  sought  himself,  just  "correct- 
ness," achieved  a  miracle  of  dignity  and  grace. 

Mr.  Cecil's  competence  as  a  critic  of  style  no  one  will  doubt 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1918,  p.  221. 
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who  knows  his  work,  and  has  enjoyed  his  brilliant  "Essays  in 
Imitation."  But  is  he  not  here  reasoning  a  priori  ?  He  had 
himself,  some  years  before,*  described  Lord  Morley  as  "the 
greatest  stylist  of  the  day,"  and  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  man's  natural  reluctance  to  swallow  his  words.  So 
thoroughly  adequate,  too,  had  Lord  Morley's  style  proved 
itself  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  had  so  far  been  applied  that 
there  was  an  antecedent  probability  that  it  would  pass  tri- 
umphantly through  this  new  test;  and  for  this  reason  as  well 
Mr.  Cecil  may  have  come  to  the  judgement  seat  with  a  mind 
not  wholly  open.  But,  here  again,  there  was  room  for  further 
consideration.  Critics  had  already  noted  a  certain ' '  hardness ' ' 
in  Lord  Morley's  style,  and  had  spoken  of  a  "literary  finesse 
almost  bordering  on  self -consciousness " — qualities  of  all 
others  out  of  harmony  with  the  personal  note  and  unsuited  to 
the  portraiture  of  others.  "Strength"  and  "dignity,"  no 
doubt,  Lord  Morley's  writing  had.  "Ease,"  "charm,"  and 
"grace,"  are  words  of  doubtful  application  to  his  style  at  any 
stage  of  his  career.  He  is  himself  a  juster  critic  of  his  own 
craftsmanship,  and  in  the  book  now  before  us  he  gives  these 
notes  from  his  diary,  made  while  he  was  writing  his  essay  on 
Guicciardini :  "Made  slow  way;"  "Composition  is  not  a 
rapid  art  with  me;"  "Seem  terrified  at  the  two  dangers  of 
Twaddle  and  Pharisaism; "  " I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  got  near 
the  easy  coulant  touch  of  men  like  Scherer,  Ste-Beuve,  Faguet, 
etc."    These  volumes  must  have  cost  him  many  a  like  sigh. 

I  am  conscious  that  there  is  a  savour  of  the  State  Trials 
in  an  indictment  without  particulars.  Yet,  in  attempting  to 
furnish  them  upon  the  count  of  style,  the  critic  feels  the  same 
difficulty  as  must  often  have  worried  a  seventeenth  century 
Attorney-General,  who  felt  that  a  man  would  be  safer  in  the 
Tower,  but  was  embarrassed  by  lack  of  such  tangible  facts  as 
would  induce  a  jury  to  put  him  there.  It  is  not  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  exist,  but  it  is  vague,  general,  atmospheric. 
The  only  adequate  reply  for  one  who  says  of  Lord  Morley,  as 
Lord  Morley  says  of  Macaulay,  "I  cannot  bring  myself  to 

♦  Monthly  Review,  1906,  Vol.  23. 
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like  the  style,"  and  is  pressed  for  proof  and  examples,  is: 
"Read  the  book  yourself,  and  see  whether  you  do  not  agree 
with  me." 

Part  of  what  I  dislike  comes,  I  believe,  from  a  feeling  in 
Lord  Morley's  mind  that  finish  is  out  of  place  in  work  of  this 
kind,  and  that  the  "easy,  coulant  touch"  at  which  he  aims 
has  something  in  common  with  looseness.  There  are  passages 
in  which  I  half  suspect  him  of  having,  to  this  end,  deliberately 
abstained  from  revision.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  that  in 
any  of  his  previous  work  he  would  have  let  stand  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this: 

Even  Ruskin,  who,  when  I  once  had  the  honour  to  meet  him — the 
only  time — at  a  friend's  board,  with  no  other  guest,  and  who  filled  the 
festive  hour  with  unbridled  railing  at  Mill,  felt  drawn  to  some  of  the  truths 
in  Liberty,  which  he '  found  both  important  and  beautifully  expressed, 
though  not  without  the  very  singular  rider  that  the  degree  of  liberty  you 
can  rightly  grant  to  a  number  of  men  is  commonly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  desire  for  it. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  make  too  much  of  the  obvious  lapse 
which  has  left  the  first  relative  hanging  unsupported.  But 
the  whole  sentence  is  loose  and  feeble,  and  reads  as  though 
Lord  Morley  had  written  it  as  the  thoughts  came  to  him,  and 
so  left  it.  There  are,  indeed,  not  many  as  bad  as  this,  yet  a 
good  deal  of  Lord  Morley's  writing  in  these  volumes  leaves  the 
same  impression. 

It  can  hardly  be  the  search  for  unconscious  ease  that 
makes  Lord  Morley's  writing  so  mannered.  Perhaps  it  is 
that,  having  deliberately  abandoned  straightforward  infor- 
mation and  criticism  in  his  matter,  he  has  thought  it  artisti- 
cally fitting  to  avoid  also  the  straightforward  manner.  But, 
for  whatever  reason,  his  style,  which  has  never  seemed  wholly 
natural,  is  in  these  volumes  mannered  to  the  point  of  affecta- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  of  obscurity. 

He    has,    too,    some    annoying    tricks.     He    overworks 
wearisomely   favourite   words   and   phrases — "admirable," 
"important,"  "to  be  sure,"  are  among  the  most  prominent. 
He  cannot  resist  adjectives  and  adjectival  phrases,  which, 
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though  no  doubt  perfectly  just,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  he  is  making,  and  serve  only  to  distract.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  awakening  of  England  to  social  and  legal 
injustices,  he  says,  "Charles  Reade,  the  admirable  practitioner 
of  what  he  called  lthe  great,  the  noble,  the  difficult  art  of  writing,' 
awoke  our  English  world  to  some  of  the  cruel  mischiefs  in  the 
middle  of  it."  He  has  an  exasperating  preference  for  the 
indirect  negative  over  the  direct  positive.  Why  should  a 
man  write  "not  without"  when  he  means  "with";  "was  not 
unperceived  by  all,"  when  he  means  "was  apparent  to  some  ?  " 

Again,  the  writer  of  "Recollections"  must  of  necessity 
refer  with  some  frequency  to  himself.  Why,  having  steeled 
his  modesty  to  the  task,  should  he  still  feel  a  lingering  delicacy 
about  the  personal  pronoun  ?  Why  should  he  write  "myself" 
or  "a  near  friend  of  his"  for  "me,"  or  "the  person  last  named" 
for  "I"?  Lord  Morley  displays  an  endless  ingenuity  in 
these  circumlocutory  substitutes,  and  gives  thereby  the  im- 
pression of  just  that  "furtive,  sheepish  kind"  of  egotism 
which  he  deprecates  in  his  preface. 

Akin  to  this  false  diffidence  is  the  reluctance  to  call  the  same 
thing  twice  by  the  same  name.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in 
his  delightful  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Writing,  has  noted  this  as 
one  of  the  marks  by  which  you  may  know  the  style  he  calls 
"Jargon;"  and  he  justly  observes  that  "The  Gospel  does  not 
fear  to  repeat  a  word,  if  the  word  be  good.  The  Gospel  says: 
'  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ' — not '  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  appertain  to  that  potentate'." 
Of  course,  the  cruder  forms  of  this  wretched  mannerism  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  Lord  Morley,  and  are  not  found  in 
him.  But  you  do  find  such  well-marked  specimens  as  "the 
illustrious  French  exile,"  for  "Hugo;"  "He  (Chamberlain) 
knew  enough  to  be  sharply  interested  in  any  general  ideas 
that  were  from  time  to  time  presented  to  him,  and  he  liked 
and  valued  any  contribution  from  my  own  modest  stock  of 
that  commodity" ';  "Asked  at  a  meeting  what  I  meant  by  a 
Jingo,  I  tried  to  define  the  genus  mocked  by  that  terse  desig- 
nation as,"  etc.;  and  any  number  of  such  subtler  examples 
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as,  "Yet  the  warmest  of  her  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  partisans 
would  be  slow  to  claim  for  her  the  famous  pithy  encomium  on 
our  immortal  George  Washington.' "  Lord  Morley's  scruples, 
however,  do  not  touch  his  own  favourites.  "I  made,"  he 
writes,  "the  acquaintance  of  important  editors  of  all  political 
colours,  from  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  Herald  up  to  Godkin, 
who  was  just  beginning  his  important  start  with  the  Nation." 
If  evasion  and  substitution  in  place  of  downright  assertion 
and  stout-hearted  repetition  be  a  mark  of  Jargon,  false  orna- 
ment is  no  less  a  mark  of  Journalese.  I  confess  to  have  long 
harboured  a  suspicion  that  Lord  Morley  was  at  bottom  only 
a  very  eminent  journalist.  None  the  less  does  it  seem  im- 
pertinent, in  speaking  of  him,  even  to  whisper  "journalese." 
For  certainly  to  be  a  journalist,  even  though  you  be  one  at 
heart  as  well  as  by  profession,  is  not  necessarily  to  write  in  the 
style  "mocked  by  that  terse  designation."  But  I  submit 
these  examples  (out  of  many)  to  the  candid  judgment. 

After  a  striking  career  that  was  not  without  (once  more)  melodra- 
matic phases  and  some  singular  vagaries  of  mind,  he  (Stead)  perished  in  a 
collision  between  a  giant  liner  and  an  iceberg  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

He  (Meredith)  would,  I  think,  have  resisted,  after  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions, the  saying  of  Acton  .  .  that  George  Eliot's  works  "are  the 
high- water  mark  of  feminine  achievement."  I  am  not  sure  what  other 
names  he  would  have  proposed  for  competition  in  the  flashing  tournament; 
perhaps  Madame  de  Stael,  perhaps  George  Sand. 

I  do  not  mean,  and  it  would  be  unfair  as  well  as  inaccurate 
to  imply,  that  there  is  not  in  this  book  much  sound,  vigorous, 
unaffected  writing,  with  happy  choice  of  words,  and  here  and 
there  some  power  of  phrase.  It  is  true  that,  even  at  its  best, 
Lord  Morley's  remains  a  style  for  imparting  definite  informa- 
tion and  exact  ideas,  not  for  reflective  conversation  and 
personal  reminiscence.  He  has  not  what  a  French  critic 
once  described  as  "Fhabilete  continue  de  choisir  avec  un  air 
de  tout  accueillir  sans  elire."  His  choice,  even  when  most 
happy,  is  generally  apparent.  Nevertheless,  his  exposition  of 
Liberalism  (Vol.  1,  p.  20);  his  chapter  on  Ireland  entitled 
"The  Coming  Danger"  (Vol.  1,  pp.  164  et  seq.);  his  estimate 
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of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  life  (Vol.  1,  pp.  189  et  seq.) ; 
his  whole  account  of  Parnell;  his  chapter  called  "The  Tornado/' 
telling  of  the  results  of  the  verdict  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  case; 
his  accounts  of  Harcourt  and  Campbell-Bannerman,  are  not 
only  of  great  interest,  but  all,  in  their  several  ways,  are  ex- 
cellently written.  Here,  too,  is  a  striking  passage  of  another 
kind: — 

Areopagitica,  the  majestic  classic  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom, 
with  its  height  and  spaciousness,  its  outbursts  of  shattering  vituperation, 
its  inflammatory  scorn,  its  boundless  power  and  overflow  of  passionate 
speech  in  all  the  keys  of  passion. 

And  this  is  vivid  and  picturesque : — 

Then  came  Curzon.  He  is  a  first-rate  parliamentary  speaker,  and 
he  strode  over  the  ground  in  fine  style.  He  took  point  after  point  and 
detail  after  detail  without  acrimony,  but  with  the  air  of  a  grand  drill- 
sergeant  at  the  blundering  manoeuvres  of  new  recruits. 

But,  after  all,  the  style  of  a  book,  however  excellent  may 
be  the  writing  in  isolated  passages,  must  be  judged  by  the 
book  as  a  whole.  So  judged,  Lord  Morley's  style  in  these 
volumes,  as  in  so  much  of  his  other  work,  both  written  and 
spoken,  leaves  the  impression  rather  of  professional  accom- 
plishment than  of  natural  ease.  I  think  this  is  because, 
adequate  as  Lord  Morley  has  succeeded  in  making  it  to  other 
uses,  his  style  in  truth  never  has  been  really  natural.  It  has 
always  displayed  more  artifice  than  art;  always  seemed  rather 
an  achievement  than  a  gift.  And,  having  become  so  hardened 
to  its  familiar  work  as  to  be  little  capable  of  elasticity  or 
adaptation,  it  suffers  in  its  effort,  to  perform  a  new  and  wholly 
different  task.  It  loses  its  old  strength  and  competence 
without  acquiring  ease  or  charm. 

"Toutes  choses,"  says  Andre"  Gide,  "sont  d6ja  dites 
mais  comme  personne  n'6coute,  il  faut  toujoursrecommencer." 
You  may  admit  the  element  of  truth  in  this  without  pre- 
cluding the  demand  that,  if  a  man  does  write  commonplace, 
he  shall  write  it  with  more  wit  or  more  music,  more  engagingly 
or  more  arrestingly  than  his  predecessors;  or  (not  to  put  your 
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demand  too  high)  at  least  with  some  substantial  difference. 
It  may  be,  in  a  large  measure,  those  qualities  in  Lord  Morley's 
style  which  I  have  already  mentioned  that  make  his  lapses 
into  platitude  so  distressing.  There  is  nothing  in  his  manner 
to  recommend  the  commonplace,  and,  when  he  is  platitudinous 
(as  who  would  not  be  sometimes  in  the  course  of  two  stout 
volumes),  his  platitudes  have  neither  disguise  not  palliation. 
No  one  would  think  of  objecting  to  Pepys,  for  example,  or  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  that  their  reflections,  when  they  indulge 
in  them,  are  flat  commonplace,  and  represent  simply  the 
common  stock  of  " correct"  thought  of  their  time.  On  the 
contrary,  it  adds  to  the  fun  of  the  thing  that  people  with  such 
correct  thoughts  should  do  such  very  incorrect  things;  "  which 
proves,"  as  Bagehot  said,  "  the  advantage  of  keeping  an  atmos- 
phere." Lord  Morley  has  no  atmosphere;  and  from  him  such 
passages  as  this  fall  upon  us  with  their  full,  dull  weight. 

In  1875  George  Eliot  began  the  career  of  story-teller  .  .  that 
.  made  critics  of  high  authority  .  .  call  her  the  most  con- 
siderable literary  personality  since  the  death  of  Goethe.  On  such  an 
estimate  as  this,  we  may  perhaps  say  in  passing  that  some  teachers,  it 
may  be,  are  too  great  to  be  found  fault  with — a  point  well  worth  bearing 
in  mind  by  fallible  mortals — but  we  should  not  be  over-prompt  in  alloting 
these  seats  side  by  side  with  the  Olympians  on  their  throne  . 
Experience,  as  the  wise  in  time  discover,  brings  discrimination. 

He  visited  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  here  is  the  note  which 
he  thought  worth  while  not  only  to  make  in  his  diary  but  to 
transcribe  in  his  book : — 

My  thought  as  I  come  away,  "  Why  am  I  out,  and  they  in  ?  "  And 
so  I  found  myself  in  the  eternal  coil  of  responsibility,  will,  fate,  cause  and 
effect,  right  and  wrong,  and  the  rest  of  the  everlasting  puzzle.  The  gallows 
give  peculiar  actuality  to  metaphysical  problems. 

Worst  of  all,  I  think,  is  this  upon  style,  which,  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  must  be  quoted  in  full : — 

As  to  literary  form,  I  took  too  little  thought,  only  seeking  Correct- 
ness, and  that  after  all  is  its  prime  essential.  In  the  verbal  curiosity  con- 
temned by  Milton  as  toilsome  vanity  I  had  little  interest.  I  was  inclined 
respectfully  to  go  with  Montaigne,  who  laughed  at  fools  who  will  go  a 
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quarter  of  a  league  to  run  after  a  fine  word.  Yet  here,  as  in  other  things, 
it  is  well  not  to  hurry  to  be  over-positive.  Hazlitt  is  not  wrong  when  he 
says  there  is  "  a  great  deal  more  of  research  in  choice  of  a  plain  than  of  an 
ornamental  or  learned  style.  There  may  be  ten  synonyms,  yet  only  one 
that  exactly  answers  to  the  idea  we  have  in  our  minds."  Whether  the 
hunt  be  for  a  plain  word  or  a  fine  one,  it  is  less  material  than  the  excision 
of  superfluous  words,  of  connecting  particles,  introductory  phrases,  and 
the  lite  things,  that  seem  more  trivial  for  a  reader's  comfort  than  they  are. 
In  a  larger  sense  than  this,  how  sagacious  was  Schiller's  saying  that "  an 
artist  may  be  known  rather  by  what  he  omits"  A  wholesome  secret  even 
for  men  of  letters  with  pretensions  to  be  artists. 

Diderot,  my  gay  and  confident  companion  for  many  a  month,  asking 
of  painting  what  is  its  true  aid  and  reason,  declares  painting  is  an  address 
not  to  the  eyes  alone  by  colour,  light,  figure,  but  to  heart  and  mind.  "  With- 
out technique,  no  painting,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  all  is  said,  I  like  ideas  and 
the  rendering  and  interpretation  of  them  better  than  colour."  What 
this  effusive  genius  said  of  painting  has  even  stronger  significance  in  the 
arts  of  writing,  whether  it  be  literature  of  knowledge  or  literature  of  power; 
whether  verse  or  imaginative  prose,  or  prose  without  imagination.  Heart 
and  mind  on  both  sides — there  is  the  secret.  Johnson,  as  usual,  hit  the 
mark  when  he  said  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Religio  Medici  that  his 
unique  peculiarity  of  mind  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  form  and  matter 
of  his  work.  Faithful  reflection — this  is  where  the  Stylist,  most  provoking 
of  literary  degenerates,  breaks  down.  He  provokes  because  he  takes  endless 
trouble,  is  inexhaustible  in  strange  devices  of  image  and  verbal  collocation, 
invents  ingenious  standards  of  precision,  takes  nothing  plain  from  heart 
and  mind — only  to  bring  upon  his  work  that  sense  of  insincerity  and 
affectation  which  is  mortal  sin  in  every  art,  as  it  is  in  our  common  actual 
life  outside  of  art. 

If  we  rashly  venture  on  the  overworked  theme  of  style,  there  are  of 
course  as  many  styles  as  there  are  ages,  nations,  matters,  personal  modes, 
relations,  great  leading  minds,  motives.  History  has  advanced  with 
powerful  stride  to  a  commanding  place  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  a  vigorous  contest  now  stimulates  and  entertains  us  as  to  the  true 
genius  of  the  historic  Muse,  or  whether  she  be  a  Muse  at  all,  or  only  kitchen 
drudge;  whether  a  Science  reducing  great  bodies  of  detail  to  concentrated 
and  illuminating  law,  or  that  very  different  thing,  an  Epic  Art,  a  source  of 
bright  and  living  popular  influence. 

Of  poetry,  Dryden,  that  splendid  master  of  prose,  has  said  that 
"its  general  end  is  to  instruct  delightfully."  But  this  is  too  narrow,  and 
is  only  true  by  leave  of  the  reader ,£and  the  reader's  general  end  is  various, 
in  poetry  and  prose — amusement,  pleasure,  melody,  imaginative  flight, 
recall  of  moving  associations,  and  the  rest  of  men's  humours  ill  covered 
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by  the  name  of  instruction.  Delightful  poets  have  said  curious  things 
about  their  art.  Coleridge  could  never  discover  "anything  sublime  on 
our  sense  of  the  term  in  classical  Greek;  sublimity  is  Hebrew  by  birth. " 
Surely  a  shade  too  narrow.  Some  fear  that  the  Artificial  and  the  Ex- 
quisite is  gaining  ground  among  critics  and  composers.  Nobody  has  yet 
either  in  England  or  France  come  near  in  the  scale  of  artificial  verse  or 
prose  to  the  excellent  bishop  in  the  eighth  century  who  devoted  some 
months  to  composing  thirty-five  verses  of  prayer  for  Charlemagne,  which 
when  read  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  and  along  the  lines  of  an  inscribed 
rhomboid,  gave  eight  other  acrostic  verses  to  the  same  effect.  But  the 
modern  artificial  does  seem  occasionally  to  come  perilously  near  to  the 
nebulous  and  unmeaning.  At  any  rate,  my  reader  will  make  allowances 
for  one's  natural  tenderness  towards  books  and  styles  that  time  has  tested. 
However  this  may  be,  sensible  men  do  not  suffer  their  predilections  in  this 
region — so  accidental  as  half  of  them  are — to  grow  into  tyrannical  exclu- 
sives,  but  will  consider  what  has  been  in  so  fine  a  picture  put  by  Taine. 
The  human  mind,  he  says,  flows  with  events,  like  a  river.  "  From  one 
hundred  leagues  to  another  hundred  leagues,  the  land  changes;  here  broken 
mountains  and  all  the  poetry  of  savage  nature;  further  on  long  avenues  of 
mighty  trees  with  their  roots  in  all  the  violence  of  the  stream;  lower  down 
great  regular  plains  and  noble  horizons  disposed  for  the  delight  of  the  eye; 
there  the  swarming  ant-hives  of  thronged  towns  with  the  beauty  of  fruit- 
ful labour.  The  traveller  as  he  sails  down  the  changing  stream  is  wrong 
to  regret  or  take  little  heed  of  scene  after  scene,  as  he  leaves  them  behind 
one  after  the  other."  True  of  the  world,  and  true  of  the  man.  And  I 
think  too,  of  that  most  delicate  writer  among  all  my  writing  friends,  who 
said,  "  In  truth  the  legitimate  contention  is  not  of  one  age  or  school  of 
literary  art  against  another,  but  of  all  successive  schools  alike,  against  the 
stupidity  which  is  dead  to  the  substance,  and  the  vulgarity  which  is  dead 
to  form.     (Pater.) 

If  a  writer,  after  sixty  years  of  "the  adventures  of  his 
soul  among  masterpieces,"  can  give  us  nothing  more  upon 
such  a  subject  than  this  string  of  balanced  and  well-worn 
quotations,  is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  he  might  with  better 
advantage  have  stuck  to  imparting  information  ? 

Yet  no  one  can  be  more  magisterially  severe  than  Lord 
Morley  upon  platitude  in  others.  Hear  him  demolish  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Lecky. 

Worse  than  digression  is  platitude.  Simplicity  is  the  most  delightful 
quality  in  literature,  and  nothing  charms  like  the  naif.  When  the  simple 
and  the  naif  degenerate  it  turns  into  platitude,  and  that  is  in  writing  what 
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insipidity  is  in  the  art  of  the  cook,  or  flatness  in  a  cask  of  wine.  If  the 
reader  will  begin  to  collect  from  these  volumes  a  little  anthology  or  hortus 
siccus  of  deliverances  of  this  rather  vapid  family,  he  will  find  the  number 
of  well  marked  specimens  rising  over  the  hundred  in  no  time.* 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  platitudes  without  observing 
that  Lord  Morley  admires  Cicero,  and  will  have  none  of 
Mommsen's  estimate  of  him.  It  may  be.  only  Lord  Morley's 
Victorianism,  or  perhaps  a  subtle  journalistic  sympathy. 
But  I  suspect  that  it  goes  deeper,  and  that  an  interesting 
similarity  in  point  of  intellectual  and  emotional  equipment 
might  be  established  between  the  two.  If  Lord  Morley  had 
ever  written  an  essay  on  Friendship,  I  fancy  he  would  have 
produced  something  pretty  much  like  the  De  Amicitia.  Well, 
"votre  Cice>on  parlait  avec  abondance  et  facilite,"  says 
Anatole  France's  M.  d'Astarac,  "mais  c'dtait  un  esprit  banal." 
Matthew  Arnold,  I  think,  somewhere  proposes  as  a  test  of 
poetic  sensibility  whether  a  man  can  distinguish  the  false 
ring  in  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  If  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  Cicero  were  common  enough  nowadays  to  make  the  test 
of  practical  value,  the  extent  and  quality  of  a  man's  feeling 
for  Cicero  would  not  be  a  bad  test  of  his  originality  of  mind. 
Is  his  interest  historical  or  personal  ?  Does  he  go  to  Cicero 
for  information  or  for  communion  ?  Does  he  admire  him  as 
a  master  of  style,  as  an  example  of  classical  Latinity,  or  does 
he,  as  Lord  Morley  seems  to  do,  turn  to  him  as  a  kindred 
spirit  and  love  him  as  a  friend  ? 

For  the  best  work  of  the  kind  Lord  Morley  has  here 
attempted  we  should  not  look  to  a  man  who  has  no  humour. 
I  do  not  complain  that  Lord  Morley's  sense  of  humour  is  not 
perfect.  The  perfect  sense  of  humour  is  rare.  It  would  be 
an  embarrassment  to  any  man  in  public  life,  and  to  a  politician 
without  genius  a  grave  impediment.  If  Lord  Morley's  had 
been  even  very  strong,  he  could  not,  with  his  equipment, 
have  looked  back  upon  so  notable  a  record  of  position  and 
accomplishment.  Nor  do  I  complain  that  he  should  take  a 
pretty  serious  view  of  himself.    Upon  that  subject,  a  man's 

*  Miscellanies,  Vol.  IV.    Essay  on  Mr.  Lecky's  Principles  of  Democracy. 
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humour,  however  satisfactory  in  other  departments,  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  uneven.  My  complaint  is  that  Lord  Morley 
has,  or,  at  any  rate,  shows,  no  sense  of  humour  at  all.  For 
all  that  appears  in  these  volumes,  the  place  in  him  where  it 
should  be  is  simply  a  desolate  waste. 

In  such  a  book  as  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  for  example, 
this  does  not  very  much  matter.  A  strong  sense  of  humour 
would  have  been  a  serious,  if  not  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  friend- 
ship which  made  the  book  possible,  and  its  exhibition  in  the 
" official"  biography  of  such  a  person  would  have  been  hardly 
permissible.  Rather,  perhaps,  we  should  feel  grateful  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Lord  Morley  to  cause  him  a  moment's 
qualm  about  the  exquisite  gems  which  here  and  there  reward 
the  prospector  in  the  arid  soil  of  his  three  volumes.  How, 
but  for  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  his  biographer, 
should  we  ever  have  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideal  end, 
as  he  confided  it  to  his  diary,  was  "to  die  in  Church — but 
not  so  as  to  disturb  the  worshippers  ?  "  We  must  take  what 
consolation  we  can  from  such  treasures  as  this  for  the  thought 
that  we  shall  never  read  a  life  of  Gladstone  written  with  the 
necessary  intimacy,  real  humour,  and  no  obligations  of 
reticence. 

But  the  lack  which  serves  unconsciously  to  lighten  the 
Life  of  Gladstone  is  a  real  evil  in  this  book.  We  miss  much 
that  Lord  Morley  might  have  reported,  if  the  humour  of  a 
thing  had  seemed  to  him  any  reason  for  reporting  it.  We 
miss,  too,  any  other  than  the  instructive  side  of  what  he  does 
tell  us.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  the  two  volumes  one  gleam 
of  humour  of  Lord  Morley's  own,  unless  it  be  the  grim  remark 
that  Renan,  whom  he  saw  shortly  before  his  death  "  suffering 
from  diabolic  skin  trouble"  and  unable  to  sleep,  " altogether 
seemed  unhappy  enough  to  please  the  Pope  himself — the 
ideal  end  of  a  modern  Antichrist."  When  he  reports  the 
humour  of  another,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  elaborate  refutation, 
or  of  patient  groping  for  some  moral;  and  his  heavy  seriousness 
crushes  out  its  life.  So  we  get  passages  of  such  devastating 
incomprehension  as  these: — 
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Meredith,  who  did  not  know  Mill  in  person,  once  spoke  to  me  of 
him  with  the  confident  intuition  proper  to  imaginative  genius,  as  partaking 
of  the  spinster. 

(Could  anyone  capable  of  saying  this  at  all  have  said  it  just 
in  this  way  ?) 

Disraeli,  when  Mill  made  an  early  speech  in  Parliament,  raised  his 
eyeglass,  and  murmured  to  a  neighbour  on  the  bench,  "Ah,  the  Finishing 
Governess."  We  can  guess  what  they  meant.  Mill  certainly  had  not 
Bacon's  massive  cogency,  nor  the  diversified  amplitude  of  Adam  Smith. 
That  is  true  enough.  But  then  no  more  was  he  shrill  or  teasing  on  small 
points,  or  disputatious  for  dispute's  sake,  or  incessantly  bent  on  proving 
or  disproving  something.  Yet  he  could  be  severe  and  plain-spoken  as 
anybody  in  Parliament  or  out,  and  knew  how  to  run  an  adversary  through 
with  a  sword  that  was  no  spinster's  arm. 

There  is  a  story  that  as  an  examiner  at  Cambridge  he  (Sidgwick) 
found  in  the  candidate's  paper  some  mysterious  Hegelian  passages,  and 
he  observed  to  a  brother  examiner:  "  lean  see  that  this  is  nonsense,  but 
is  it  the  right  kind  of  nonsense?  "  Elucidation  would  spoil  the  secret  of  (his 
dark  interrogatory.  Intelligent  readers  will  not  miss  its  drift  as  to  truth 
and  toleration  and  the  mould  of  man  to  whose  lips  the  query  came.  To 
comprehend  that  nonsense  can  ever  be  right  in  kind  is  one  of  the  many  keys  to 
genuine  richness  of  nature. 

The  second  of  these  two  passages  is  on  page  124  of  the 
first  Volume,  and  real  effort  is  required  to  persevere,  and  not 
simply  to  close  the  book,  give  it  back  to  its  owner  or  regret 
the  money  you  have  yourself  spent  on  it,  and  turn,  if  you  must 
read  Lord  Morley,  to  his  Condorcet,  his  Turgot  or  his  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  where  he  is  upon  ground  upon  which  he  can  walk 
with  confidence,  and  which  he  should  never  have  forsaken. 

Having  made  this  effort,  you  come  upon  passage  after 
passage  which  shows  that  there  is  an  order  of  thought,  a  whole 
point  of  view,  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  Lord 
Morley's  appreciation.  One  instance  must  suffice:  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation,  which  Lord  Morley  noted  at  the 
time  and  now  reports : 

Lyall  said  much  about  Stevenson,  his  prose  how  excellent — his 
flexible  sentence,  apt  vocabulary,  unexpectedness  without  affectation, 
strong  effects  without  toilsome  and  accumulated  strokes,  delicacy  without 
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literary  minuet-dancing.  Concentration  too,  and  real  things,  not  piles 
of  words.  Mirth  and  a  classical  contentment  are  the  essence  of  the  better 
kind  of  art. 

Lord  Morley's  reply  was : — 

Is  this  true  of  Millet?  I  don't  see  his  classical  contentment,  though 
I  have  always  delighted  to  live  with  examples  of  his  work.  I  agree,  all 
the  same,  about  Stevenson  being  subtle,  ingenious,  humane,  sensible, 
finished,  but  somewhat  wanting  the  note  of  great  literature,  Defoe, 
Goldsmith,  Cervantes.     Why? 

I  put  it  to  any  lover  of  Stevenson  whether  a  single  one 
of  Lord  Morley's  adjectives,  or  all  of  them  together,  represent 
the  real  charm  of  Stevenson  to  him. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Lord  Morley's  mind  that, 
while  he  takes  credit  for  the  breadth  and  tolerance  of  his 
thought,  yet  he  is,  and  does  not  perceive  that  he  is,  as  rigidly 
orthodox  along  his  own  lines  as  any  Churchman.  With 
agnosticism  as  a  habit  of  thought  I  have  no  quarrel  whatever. 
But  I  do  object  (if  the  verbal  contradiction  may  be  forgiven) 
to  an  agnostic  creed.  A  narrowly  orthodox  agnostic  is  a 
more  unlovely  person  than  a  narrowly  orthodox  theologian. 
Lord  Morley's  mind,  for  all  his  agnosticism  and  his  "free 
thought,"  is  essentially  theological;  an  "inverted  theologian" 
the  Times  once  called  him.     Consider  such  a  passage  as  this : — 

In  1902  he  (Herbert  Spencer)  published  a  little  fragment  opening 
with  the  admission  common  to  the  old,  that  for  years  past  when  watching 
the  unfolding  buds  in  the  spring,  or  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  song  of  the 
thrush,  the  thought  arose  whether  ever  again  either  of  these  delights 
would  greet  his  eye  or  ear.  Then  he  goes  on:  "After  contemplating  the 
inscrutable  relation  between  brain  and  consciousness,  and  finding  that  we 
can  get  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last  without  the  activity  of  the 
first,  we  seem  obliged  to  relinquish  the  thought  that  consciousness  con- 
tinues after  physical  organization  has  become  inactive.  But  it  seems  a 
strange  and  repugnant  conclusion  that  with  the  cessation  of  consciousness 
at  death,  there  ceases  to  be  any  knowledge  of  having  existed.  With  his 
last  breath  it  becomes  to  each  the  same  as  though  it  had  never  lived." 
This  moving  hint  of  difficulties  in  discarding  the  accepted  tradition  in  that 
solemn  enigma  was  due  to  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  certain  new 
speculations  as  to  Space.     The  mysteries  of  the  objects  presented  to  our 
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senses,  he  says,  may  be  explained  by  Creation  or  by  Evolution,  but  Theist 
and  Agnostic  must  agree  in  recognizing  the  properties  of  Space  as  inherent, 
eternal,  uncreated — as  anteceding  either  creation  or  evolution.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  the  Geometry  of  Position  came  into  existence. 
The  consciousness  that  without  origin  or  cause  infinite  Space  has  ever 
existed  and  must  ever  exist,  produces  in  me  a  feeling  from  which  I  shrink. 
Natural,  pathetic,  and  in  its  implications  sublime  even  as  this  was, 
it  seemed  like  a  weakening  of  Agnostic  orthodoxy.  It  made  some  of  the 
narrower  or  the  firmer  of  us  quake.  After  doing  my  best  to  find  light  on 
the  geometry  of  position,  I  wrote  to  tell  him  that  the  gospel  of  the  Unknow- 
able appeared  to  be  in  peril  of  heresy,  like  so  many  other  gospels,  and  I 
proposed  a  visit  to  Brighton.  Though  he  was  not  in  full  strength,  he  had 
with  his  usual  conscientious  kindness,  prepared  some  clear  diagrams,  the 
force  of  which  he  lucidly  explained.  I  listened  closely,  took  his  points,  or 
thought  I  did,  and  could  only  object  something  about  Space  after  all  being 
no  more  than  a  subjective  impression.  With  flashing  eye  and  astounded 
gesture  as  if  hearing  the  incredible,  he  exclaimed,  "  Then  you  have  turned 
a  Kantian,  have  you?  "  I  saw  that  things  could  be  carried  no  further,  so 
with  remorse  in  my  heart  I  quitted  him. 

Why  remorse  ?  Is  not  the  whole  passage  the  reflection  of  a 
rigid  theologian  ?    Lord  Morley  goes  on : — 

I  am  reminded  by  this  of  a  passage  in  correspondence  with  a  certain 
philosophic  confederate,  though  Spencer  would  have  fought  hard  against 
being  called  anybody's  confederate  in  terms  without  rigorous  qualifi- 
cations. It  was  in  1883  that  Huxley  wrote  to  me  (the  letter  is  printed  in 
his  Life) : 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought  of  ex- 
tinction increasing  as  I  get  older  and  nearer  the  goal.  It  flashes  across 
me  at  all  sorts  of  times  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in  1900  I  shall  probably 
know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on  than  I  did  in  1800.  I  had  sooner  be 
in  hell  a  good  deal — at  any  rate  in  one  of  the  upper  circles,  where  the 
climate  and  company  are  not  too  trying.  I  wonder  if  you  are  plagued  in 
this  way. 

My  answer  to  his  query  I  cannot  recall;  that  it  was  a  negative  is  certain, 
perhaps  supported  by  a  reference  to  Lucretius'  world-famed  Third  Book, 
or  Pliny's  ironic  reproach  of  avida  nunquam  desinere  morlalitas;  or  our 
English — 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence  even  as  their  coming  thither; 
Ripeness  is  all. 
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However  thoroughly  we  may  agree  with  Lord  Morley's 
admiration  of  Lucretius,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  what 
quotations  from  anyone  have  to  do  with  such  a  question  as 
Huxley's,  or  how  they  can  " support"  either  a  negative  or  an 
affirmative  answer.  Yet,  when  we  have  finished  these 
volumes,  we  feel  that  the  reply  is  precisely  in  character; 
and  that  it  is  as  much  in  Lord  Morley's  way  to  think  that  he 
had  answered  such  a  question,  or,  at  least,  that  his  answer 
had  been  " supported,"  by  an  apposite  quotation  from  some 
writer  of  approved  "  Agnostic  orthodoxy,"  as  it  is  in  the  way 
of  some  others  of  similar  cast  of  mind  to  think  that  like 
questions  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  an  appropriate  text 
from  the  Bible  or  the  Fathers. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  qualities  which  make 
this  to  me  an  unattractive,  a  disappointing,  even  an  irritating 
book.  But  I  conclude  from  my  reading  only  that  Lord  Morley 
should  never  have  tried  to  write  it,  and  that  his  admirers 
should  abstain  from  reading  it.  I  am  far  from  concluding 
that  the  real  man  is  as  he  appears  in  these  volumes.  The 
facts  are  against  it.  So  humourless,  so  correctly  complacent 
a  person  could  not  have  been  tolerated,  much  less  welcomed 
by  Meredith,  Huxley,  Leslie  Stephen  and  Chamberlain.  He 
could  not  (though  some  devout  reader  of  the  Spectator  may 
maintain  that  the  example  of  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  is 
against  this  deduction)  have  gathered  and  held  together  as 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  so  notable  and  independent 
a  staff.  He  could  not  have  worked  in  politics  so  long,  so 
successfully  and  with  so  little  friction  among  colleagues  of 
so  many  different  types.  He  could  not  have  won  from  so 
outspoken  a  person  as  Lord  Salisbury  the  praise  that,  though 
the  most  direct  of  opponents,  he  did  not  provoke  animosity. 
He  could  not  have  laboured  without  explosion  through  the 
drafting  of  Irish  bills  with  Rigby,  who  "has  two  faults  of 
which  I  am  above  all  others  impatient;  he  is  deliberately  slow, 
and  violently  emphatic."  He  could  not,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  have  carried  on  with  Lord  Minto,  the  Viceroy,  the 
firm  and  friendly  correspondence  which  he  here  reprints. 
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Rather  I  conclude  that  the  impression  left  by  these  volumes 
must  arise  from  the  failure  of  an  ill-advised  and  self-conscious 
attempt  at  literary  self-expression  in  an  untried  form;  and 
the  real  man  must  be  he  who  did  accomplish  all  this,  and  who, 
upon  Chamberlain's  hasty  threat  of  an  open  breach  with  him 
upon  a  speech  foreshadowing  Home  Rule,  wrote  this  letter : — 

December  28,  1885. 

As  to  my  speech,  I  certainly  do  not  complain  of  you  for  stating  your 
mind  frankly. 

On  the  drift  and  substance  of  the  speech  I  only  make  this  remark, 
that  it  goes  a  very  little  way  indeed  beyond  your  own  passage  on  Ireland 
in  your  speech  of  December  17,  and  that  it  lays  down  not  one  proposition 
which  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  case  for  your  own  project  of  a  National 
Council.  As  for  the  opportuneness  of  my  deliverance,  I  did  not  see  why 
the  public  or  the  party  should  suppose  that  we  all  agree  with  Hartington 
and  Goschen,  and  all  disagree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  about  Ireland.  Many 
of  us  don't,  and  then  was  the  time  for  somebody  to  say  so. 

The  more  interesting  question,  however,  is  not  whether  I  was  right 
or  wrong,  but  whether  I  was  so  violently  and  outrageously  wrong  as  to 
justify  you  in  announcing  to  me  the  end  of  our  political  connection,  and 
your  intention  of  proclaiming  the  fact  on  some  convenient  occasion  to  the 
public.  I  remember  that  you  said  something  of  the  same  kind  because 
I  voted  against  the  Government  once  on  the  Soudan  business.  I  did  not 
think  it  wise  then,  and  I  don't  think  it  wise  to-day,  that  you  should 
bring  the  thunders  of  excommunication  into  play  whenever  we  do  not  take 
precisely  the  same  view  of  things.  Ah,  but,  you  say,  you  have  "  felt  for  a 
long  time  "  that  we  have  been  "  drifting  apart."  This  amazes  me.  I  should 
have  thought  that  we  had  never  worked  together  more  cordially  than 
during  the  last  four  months.  And  indeed  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks  since  you  wrote  to  me  in  very  kind  and  handsome  terms,  expressive 
of  your  sense  of  the  way  in  which  I  had  stuck  to  you.  Frankly,  then,  I 
cannot  conceive  what  you  mean. 

Excommunication  won't  be  the  death  of  me — but  it  will  certainly 
destroy  much  of  the  relish  of  public  life  for  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
equally  sure  that  when  your  own  day  arrives,  much  of  its  satisfaction  will 
be  lost  if  you  have  let  go  one  of  your  best  allies  on  the  road.  I  submit  that 
you  should  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  sever  old  political  connections.  As 
you  know,  I  have  no  sort  of  ambition  to  be  an  admiral  of  the  fleet.  But 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  be  powder-monkey.  I  have  thought,  read,  written 
about  Ireland  all  my  life.  Here  comes  a  crisis.  Am  I  to  be  debarred  from 
saying  what  I  think — saying  it;  mind  you,  as  I  did  at  Newcastle,  in  partic- 
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ularly  careful,  sober,  well-weighed  words?  Are  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs 
to  say  what  they  like,  and  I  to  stand  by  in  silent  acquiescence?  Well,  I 
won't.  Don't  be  too  exacting.  We  may  part  company  over  Irish  affairs 
before  they  are  done.  The  journey  will  be  trying.  But  it's  childish  for 
men  like  you  and  me  to  quarrel  at  the  first  jolt. 

We  need  not  say  any  more,  need  we  ?  When  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
your  threatened  advertisement  that  you  will  "  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
my  debts,"  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  consider. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  had  a  capital  lunch  on  the  admirable  caucus 
oyster  (he  had  made  us  a  present  of  a  Christmas  barrel  for  several  years). 
I  am  full  of  hearty  good  feeling  and  good  wishes  for  you  and  your  youngsters 
— and  I  will  not  at  once  let  go  the  hope  that  the  future  of  our  friendship 
may  be  of  a  piece  with  the  past. 

The  man  of  these  Recollections  could  never  have  written 
that. 

Christopher  C.  Robinson 
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/^\XFORD  and  its  methods  are  so  little  understood  by  the 
^^  Canadians  I  have  met,  while  at  the  same  time,  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  played  such  a  part  in  moulding  the 
character  of  the  governing  classes  in  Great  Britain,  India, 
and  the  Colonies,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
visualize  the  University  which  Cecil  Rhodes  knew  was  repre- 
sentative of  England — an  England  of  ideals,  of  manly  exercise, 
of  consideration  for  one's  neighbours,  of  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, and  of  practical  scholarship. 

The  Oxford  of  my  own  most  intimate  acquaintance  has 
passed  away.  The  Rhodes  scholars  had  not  yet  arrived,  for 
this  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  Oxford  had  even  then  a 
sprinkling  of  undergraduates  whom  the  Englishmen  termed 
Colonials — Canadians,  South  Africans,  Australians,  with  a 
few  Americans,  though  only  a  few — less  indeed  than  one  could 
find  at  almost  any  German  University.  The  coloured  students 
were  mostly  identified  with  Balliol,  although  Christ  Church 
had  a  Prince  of  Siam  about  whom  the  following  legend  was 
current.  According  to  the  Statutes  every  undergraduate  must 
pass  an  examination  on  Holy  Scripture,  popularly  known  as 
"Divinnere."  The  Siamese  Prince  in  question  on  receiving 
the  information  that  he  had  passed  this  examination,  cabled 
the  glad  news  to  his  father.  That  Monarch  is  said  to  have 
cabled  the  reply,  "Congratulations.  In  honour  of  your  suc- 
cess have  sacrificed  three  hundred  virgins." 

The  vast  majority  of  the  undergraduates,  however,  came 
from  the  English  public  and  grammar  schools — Winchester, 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Lancing,  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough, 
Repton,  Charterhouse,  Malvern,  Westminster,  Tonbridge, 
Haileybury,  Dulwich,  and  St.  Paul's.  On  the  football  field 
one  realized  that  the  Scotch  schools  Fettes,   Loretto,  and 
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Merchiston  had  sent  their  quota,  while  the  scholars  and  exhi- 
bitioners usually  included  a  notable  contingent  from  the 
Scottish  Universities.  At  Jesus  College,  the  language  in  com- 
mon use  was  reputed  to  be  Welsh. 

Nineteen  to  twenty-three  were  the  years  set  apart  for 
Oxford  in  the  life  of  those  who  could  afford  the  privilege. 
Sweet  Seventeen  might  be  the  age  when  womanhood  first 
sipped  the  wine  of  life,  but  Nineteen  sparkled  brightest  to 
the  young  Englishman  as  he  drove  from  the  station  to  his 
college  gates  and  found  his  name  upon  a  college  staircase. 
On  arriving  at  the  gate,  with  the  aid  of  a  Head  Porter,  and  a 
Lesser  Porter,  and  a  still  lesser  Messenger  to  whose  kindly 
assistance  were  added  probably  a  Scout  and  a  Scout's  Boy, 
he  at  last  reached  the  outer  oak  door,  and  then  the  inner  door, 
and  beyond  that  the  very  rooms  of  his  long  anticipated  heaven. 

After  which  he  sank  into  a  rather  treacherous  armchair 
before  an  open  fire  thoughtfully  lighted  by  the  aforementioned 
Scout's  Boy  on  the  instructions  of  the  aforementioned  Scout, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  aforesaid  Messenger,  it  being  probably 
one  of  those  raw  grey  days  which  only  an  English  youth  of 
nineteen  just  entering  Oxford  could  ever  consider  his  first 
day  in  heaven. 

In  summer  perhaps,  with  the  sunshine  piercing  the 
clouds  and  flooding  the  towers  and  spires,  Oxford  might  be 
the  " Silver  City"  of  the  poet's  vision,  but  from  October  to 
early  spring,  from  the  last  falling  leaf  of  the  Virginia  Creeper 
upon  St.  Mary's  porch  to  the  earliest  lilac  in  the  gardens  of 
St.  Johns,  it  was  a  city  of  dark  greys  and  leaden  skies. 
Youth  alone  filled  the  quadrangles  and  the  playing  fields  and 
the  river  with  bright  energy  and  colour,  beat  down  the  fatal 
miasma  with  the  flail  of  almost  perpetual  motion. 

Yoshio  Markino,  the  Japanese  artist,  refers  to  this 
pathetically: — 

"In  the  spring  of  1908,  I  was  in  Paris.  It  was  raining 
and  raining  and  raining.  All  my  French  friends  told  me  it 
was  'quite  exceptional  weather.'  Last  winter,  I  was  in 
Rome.     We  had  plenty  of  rain  there  again.     All  my  Italian 
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friends  told  me  that  was  'quite  exceptional  weather.' 
Again,  this  time  in  Oxford,  we  had  twenty-seven  rainy  days 
in  Oxford  in  one  month.  But  the  people  down  there  told  me 
that  was '  quite  the  ordinary  weather '  of  Oxford,  and  I  was  so 
glad  to  meet  with  the  ordinary  weather  of  the  place  at  last. 
Nevertheless,  Oxford  people  were  grumbling  at  the  weather 
like  anything!  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  Christians 
should  complain  so  much  against  their  God. 

"I  often  prefer  the  rainy  day.  Its  effect  is  so  nice  for 
pictures.  But  the  rain  in  Oxford  was  something  extraordinary. 
Its  dampness;  its  effect  on  my  poor  rheumatism ! 

"Look  at  all  those  old  buildings  there.  Each  stone  has 
got  such  terrible  rheumatism.' ' 

Each  of  the  English  public  schools  had  its  traditions  and 
colours,  but  the  clannishness  which  might  keep  old  school- 
mates together  was  broken  up  by  the  new  asssociations  formed 
within  each  particular  college.  In  my  time,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  not  considered  "good  form"  for  any  undergraduate  to 
frequent  the  company  of  men  senior  to  his  own  year,  and 
"good  form"  was  the  dominating  rule  of  Oxford  life. 

Sport  played  a  notable  part  in  breaking  up  the  school 
cliques — particularly  rowing,  which  to  many  was  a  science 
acquired  only  at  the  University.  The  accomplished  Coach 
had  the  happy  knack  of  making  the  self-satisfied  freshman 
realize  that  he  was  a  babe  who  after  a  thousand  years  might 
be  permitted  to  go  in  a  rowboat  with  a  nurse.  Once  reduced 
to  a  true  understanding  of  his  place  in  the  universe,  the 
aforesaid  freshman  could  be  trained  into  the  modesty  and 
harmonious  motion  which  wasted  not  an  ounce  of  misdirected 
energy — his  whole  being  attuned  to  a  common  effort. 

Rowing,  I  have  heard  described  by  an  American  baseball 
fan  as  the  finest  form  of  sport  next  to  knitting.  Yet  rowing, 
as  practised  at  Oxford,  meant  more  than  being  part  of  a 
machine.  Exercising  every  muscle  of  the  body,  it  gave  a 
vitality  to  the  human  frame  which  no  other  form  of  exercise 
could  equal.  It  meant  a  course  of  rigorous  physical  training 
— early  to  bed,  early  to  rise — no  stimulants  or  tobacco.     It 
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brought  home  as  no  other  sport  could  the  value  of  teamwork. 
Of  all  sports,  moreover,  it  was  the  most  social.  If  one  secured 
a  place  in  the  crew  for  Torpids  or  Eights,  it  meant  being  thrown 
for  the  month  of  training  into  closest  comradeship  with  nine 
other  men — the  seven  others  who  rowed,  the  cox,  and  the 
coach — men  of  different  antecedents,  tastes,  and  idiosyncracies. 
It  meant  getting  acquainted  with  twenty  or  thirty  more,  for 
each  crew  was  entertained  in  turn  to  a  meal  by  other  members 
of  the  College. 

Because  it  was  so  pre-eminently  the  social  sport,  rowing 
was  the  sport  par  excellence  at  Oxford.  And  it  was  because 
he  was  so  unsocial  that  the  Smug,  or  purely  reading  man, 
was  so  unpopular.  The  spirit  of  Oxford  was  that  men  should 
meet  and  mix — "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;" 
the  man  who  closeted  himself  with  books  was  missing  his 
opportunity;  he  could  do  as  much  at  home  or  in  a  library. 
Cecil  Rhodes  understood  this  when  he  gave  a  liberal  allow- 
ance to  his  scholars.  It  was  possible  to  get  through  Oxford 
on  $750.00  a  year.  The  Rhodes  allowance  was  $1500,  enough 
to  cover  the  natural  cost  of  social  intercourse. 

The  extent  to  which  sport  was  indulged  in  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  was  due  to  the  climate,  which  made  the 
exercise  of  the  liver  a  necessity  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
escape  a  suicidal  tendency.  The  hardy  Northman  who  could 
thrive  on  ten  hours  work  a  day  in  Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen 
found  five  hours  study  all  he  could  stand  in  the  humid  atmos- 
phere of  Oxford,  and  learnt  to  relegate  his  heavy  reading  to 
the  vacations.  He  also  succumbed  to  the  pleasant  doctrine 
that  there  was  as  much  education  to  be  gained  from  the 
exchange  of  thought  in  conversation  and  debate  as  from 
book  learning,  and  spent  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  either 
in  clubs  or  round  the  fireside,  in  argument  and  discussion, 
which  he  would  have  thought  almost  criminal  waste  of  time 
in  the  more  Spartan  North- 
Once  at  least  the  residents  on  each  college  staircase  were 
supposed  to  entertain  each  other  to  a  meal,  and  though  the 
entertainment  might  not  be  repeated,  the  habit  of  hospitality 
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grew  apace — there  being  no  dearth  of  domestic  help  to  give 
an  excuse  for  isolation.  Breakfast,  which  up  till  now  at 
home  might  have  meant  an  unhappy  rush  through  ham  and 
eggs,  now  became  an  hour  and  a  half  of  social  entertainment. 
Luncheon  was  less  of  an  affair  except  in  Eights  Week  or  on 
special  visitations,  as  experience  soon  proved  that  exercise 
was  best  taken  on  a  light  stomach.  But  afternoon  tea,  without 
which  England  would  not  have  been  England,  was  a  highly 
social  institution.  Add  to  these  the  common  dinner  in  hall, 
and  the  usual  half  hour  of  coffee  and  gossip  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room,  and  you  soon  had  most  of  the  awkward 
corners  rubbed  off. 

So,  too,  with  the  elder  generations. 

The  social  atmosphere  in  which  the  Oxford  don  himself 
had  grown  tended  to  make  him  exceptionally  considerate 
and  catholic.  Whereas  a  prize  fellowship  was  awarded  strictly 
on  scholarship,  a  tutorial  fellowship  was  allotted  preferably 
to  such  as  were  likely  to  be  congenial  and  sympathetic  both 
to  the  undergraduate  and  to  their  associates  in  the  Senior 
Common  Room. 

Such  latitude  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  State 
University,  but  Oxford  accepted  no  State  aid,  its  funds  being 
provided  entirely  from  endowments  and  fees.  The  total 
income  of  the  University  itself  did  not  exceed  $400,000,  the 
chief  expenses  being  borne  by  the  individual  colleges,  most  of 
which  owed  their  income  to  rents  from  land. 

Previous  to  the  war  two  hundred  graduates  each  year,  or 
one-fourth  of  those  who  completed  three  years  curriculum, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  tangible 
evidence  of  the  religious  element  in  Oxford  life,  although  the 
Church  by  no  means  dominated  the  University.  Indeed  the 
spirit  of  Wolsey,  who  cut  off  two  arches  from  the  nave  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  order  to  make  a  fine  quadrangle, 
was  more  than  ever  prevalent — and  the  monastic  rules  which 
governed  the  appointment  and  life  of  the  fellows  had  dis- 
appeared. "  Dominus  Illuminatio  Mea,"  the  motto  of  Oxford, 
I  should  translate  as  "The  Lord  is  my  Lantern" — for  religion 
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at  the  University  was  now  more  a  light  in  the  darkness  than 
the  sunlight  pervading  all  daily  activity. 

The  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  to  religion  was  more 
negative  than  positive.  It  was  permissible  to  be  an  agnostic, 
but  it  was  "bad  form"  to  make  light  of  religion,  in  that 
ridicule  of  this  nature  might  wound  another  man's  intimate 
susceptibilities.  Religion  was  not  considered  a  suitable 
subject  for  argument.  The  Church  of  England  was  the  over- 
whelmingly predominant  sect,  but  did  not  engage  in  con- 
troversy with,  for  instance,  the  Congregationalists  at  Mans- 
field— it  simply  ignored  them.  The  English,  of  course, 
admitted  that  the  Scotch  were  entitled,  if  they  chose,  to  their 
own  dogma  and  lack  of  ritual,  but  then  in  their  hearts  they 
considered  the  Scotch  merely  as  interesting  barbarians. 

Some,  indeed,  found  in  morning  chapel  only  an  alibi,  or 
at  most  an  excuse  for  getting  out  of  bed.  To  others  it  was 
an  essential  purification  of  the  spirit.  Such  were  of  a  type 
of  mind  which  was  intoxicated  with  this  debauch  of  English 
Gothic.  Fortunate  they  deemed  themselves  that  such  archi- 
tecture should  be  the  cradle  of  their  adolescence. 

In  truth  one  needed  no  religion  to  feel  the  magic  of  these 
old  buildings — the  architecture  into  which  had  been  built 
the  dreams  of  great  designers  and  sympathetic  craftsmen, 
the  College  chapel  and  cathedral  windows  rich  with  the  colour 
of  imaginative  men,  the  tracing  in  stone  more  delicate  and 
durable  than  lace. 

From  Oxford  itself  adventurous  journeys  soon  were  made 
into  the  surrounding  country — to  the  fine  sanctuary  of  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Dorchester,  the  cloisters  at  Ewelme,  the 
Village  Cross  and  Benedictine  Church  at  Eynsham,  the 
remains  of  the  great  Monastery  at  Abingdon,  the  Manor  of 
Stanton  Harcourt,  and  the  old  mural  paintings  at  Southleigh 
Church.  There  the  more  serious  learned  to  visualize  the 
history  of  Norman  and  Tudor  England,  with  their  Kings  and 
Crusaders,  Bishops  and  Barons,  Churchmen  and  Craftsmen 
in  a  way  that  books  could  never  do.  They  began  to  realize 
as  never  before  how  far  into  the  past  reached  the  roots  of  the 
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present,  and  felt  themselves  kin  to  the  Knights  Templars 
who  in  white  mantle  and  red  cross  kept  the  Pilgrims  Road 
from  Sandford  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  After  three  or  four 
years  of  such  an  atmosphere,  the  Oxford  man  might  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  remember  his  Creator  in  a 
tin  tabernacle. 

To  those  who  looked  upon  education  as  a  preparation 
for  earning  a  livelihood,  Oxford  might  well  be  considered  an 
expensive  failure.  Although  the  undergraduate  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  tutelage  from  the  day  he  entered  to  the  day  three  or 
four  years  later  when  he  went  down,  the  last  thing  that  his 
mentors  asked  of  him  was  his  intended  profession — a  question 
which  I  find  is  printed  in  the  form  of  entrance  for  Upper 
Canada  College.  The  curriculum  was  to  them  a  thing  in 
itself.  They  were  there  to  train  the  mind,  not  to  provide  a 
means  of  making  money;  and  since  comparatively  few  of  the 
graduates  they  turned  out  fell  into  notorious  poverty,  they 
continued  in  their  world  apart.  An  exceptional  scholar  might 
win  a  fellowship,  a  first  class  honours  man  was  practically 
sure  of  getting  a  place  in  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Service, 
the  second  and  third  class  men  might  count  upon  the  Law, 
Schoolmasterships  or  the  Church,  and  the  pass  men  did  not 
come  to  the  University  at  all  unless  they  had  private  means. 
As  Englishmen  these  pass  men  claimed  the  right  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  trusting  that  when  the  time  came  to  get  anything 
done  they  could  pay  some  one  to  do  it. 

In  this  airy  indifference  to  incomes,  the  Oxford  dons  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  their  circumstances.  Until  the  fateful 
August,  1914,  England  had  a  large  leisured  class  which  pro- 
vided nearly  half  the  3,000  undergraduates  that  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  could  maintain.  The  other  half  had  scholarships 
or  exhibitions  granted  by  school  or  college  in  more  or  less 
open  competition  to  the  less  well-to-do.  There  were  other 
Universities  for  those  who  wished  to  cash  in  on  their  degrees. 
Oxford  had  an  ideal  of  its  own — to  give  men  culture  not  quali- 
fications, train  them  to  use  their  intellects,  not  study  markets. 
In  that  training  of  ihe  intellect,  however  impractical  the 
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Oxford  ideals  might  seem  to  the  Canadian,  the  Oxford  methods 
were  to  my  mind  wonderfully  efficient — much  more  calculated 
to  excite  active  original  brain  work  in  the  student  than  the 
methods  current  in  Scottish  or  German  Universities.  They 
were  expensive  methods,  because  they  required  more  teachers, 
and  teachers  prepared  to  give  more  time  to  their  teaching 
than  the  Scots  or  German  professor — but  so  long  as  there 
were  pupils  to  pay  and  endowments  to  provide,  why  should 
Oxford  care  ? 

The  undergradute  taking  the  regular  honours  course  in 
Arts  or  Litterae  Humaniores  had  lectures  prescribed  for  him 
two  or,  at  the  most,  three  a  day — one  of  which  would  probably 
be  delivered  in  his  own  college.  In  addition  he  would  have  a 
private  hour  once  a  week  with  each  of  two  tutors  up  to  the 
half  way  examinations  called  "Mods,"  and  after  that  with 
each  of  three  tutors  till  the  final  examination  of  "Greats." 
In  his  last  term  he  could  probably  have  no  lectures  at  all — 
his  whole  time  being  devoted  to  gathering  up  the  threads  of 
his  previous  work. 

The  History  School  was  conducted  very  much  along  the 
same  lines. 

The  advantage  of  the  tutorial  system  was  that  the  student 
very  soon  found  both  that  he  could  not  shirk  his  reading, 
and  also  that  he  must  think  for  himself.  The  tutor  set  a 
thesis  on  the  reading  which  he  thought  the  student  could  cover 
in  a  week,  expected  him  to  bring  an  essay  taking  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  to  read,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  hour 
in  cross-examination.  On"  any  philosophic  subject,  his  ten- 
dency at  first  was  to  be  strictly  critical  and  destructive, 
demolishing  the  youthful  arguments  with  his  wider  knowledge 
of  the  contra,  and  leaving  it  to  the  last  year  to  give  the 
constructive  philosophy  in  which  he  presumably  himself 
believed.  The  result  was  that  the  undergraduate  really 
digested  his  books,  learnt  to  answer  both  sides  of  any  case, 
acquired  the  habit  of  logical  thinking  necessary  to  maintain 
his  point  of  view  against  that  taken  by  his  tutor,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  year  came  out  with  a  mind  trained  to  deal 
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promptly  and  effectively  with  any  subject  the  material  for 
which  could  be  obtained  from  books  or  documents.  Hence  as 
politicians,  publicists,  lawyers,  and  civil  service  executives, 
the  Oxford  graduates  had  little  difficulty  in  holding  their  own ; 
and  as  these  comprised  the  governing  classes  in  England  the 
supremacy  of  the  Oxford  method  can  be  more  readily  under- 
stood. 

The  method  and  aims  of  classical  study  at  Oxford  in  my 
time  were  totally  opposed  to  those  adopted  by  German 
Universities.  Oxford  concerned  herself  with  the  spirit,  while 
Germany  endeavoured  to  restore  the  letter  of  the  ancient 
languages.  While  the  German  graduate  and  even  under- 
graduate considered  himself  an  authority  on  Text  Kritik 
and  the  science  of  correct  readings,  the  Oxford  man  was 
wrestling  with  the  philosophic  theories  or  interpretations  of 
history  handed  down  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  His  interest  in  Greek  was  not  so  much  in  the 
form  of  speech  as  in  the  thought  expressed,  an  expression 
which  might  throw  light  on  modern  social  problems.  Greek 
language  might  be  dead,  but  Greek  thought  was  eternal. 
The  modern  German,  therefore,  decried  the  Oxford  man  as  a 
poor  scholar,  while  the  Oxford  man  ranked  the  German  as  a 
mere  scholiast.  The  German  wrote  more  books,  the  Oxford 
man  made  a  better  citizen. 

Although  so  far  as  money-making  was  concerned,  the 
Oxford  curriculum  was  divorced  from  practical  life,  it  was 
closely  associated  with  current  English  politics,  so  that  the 
undergraduate  who  could  not  intelligently  discuss  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  was  as  rare  as  a  snake  in  Ireland.  Quite  a 
number  came  to  Oxford  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  taking 
up  politics  as  their  career — taking  as  school  subjects  history 
and  political  science,  and  training  themselves  for  the  public 
platform  and  the  House  of  Commons  by  practice  in  debate 
at  the  Union  Society  or  at  the  more  select  debating  clubs 
such  as  the  Palmerston,  the  Canning,  or  the  Russell.  Most  of 
the  Colleges  had  their  own  smaller  clubs,  and  economic  prob- 
lems were  discussed  at  intercollege  circles  such  as  the  Fabian 
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Society  and  the  Social  Science  Club.  Oxford  was  the  nursery 
and  suburb  of  Westminster,  and  the  London  papers  with  their 
intense  political  atmosphere  pervaded  the  apparently  serene 
quadrangles.  The  Union  was  certainly  a  trying  school  for 
any  one  but  the  thick-skinned.  In  the  midst  of  a  fervid  period, 
members  of  the  audience  who  thought  they  had  had  enough 
entertainment  for  one  evening  would  rise  and  walk  out  of 
the  hall.  No  crime  was  greater  than  to  be  dull.  Raise  a 
laugh,  and  you  at  least  got  a  hearing,  if  only  for  three  minutes, 
with  the  chance  that  after  a  while  you  would  be  known  well 
enough  to  get  a  place  upon  the  paper. 

Although  in  English  life  politics  was  still  considered  to  be 
rather  a  career  than  a  profession,  in  which  the  rewards  came 
rather  as  honours  than  as  income,  and  the  clever  sons  aimed 
at  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  family  tradition,  these  were  no 
doubt  wise  to  keep  it  in  the  family  as  long  as  they  could. 
It  pays  a  landed  gentry  to  control  the  land  laws. 

Although,  however,  the  majority  of  those  who  followed 
politics  at  Oxford  were  sons  of  Tory  fathers,  they  were  by 
no  means  of  necessity  Tory  themselves.  In  my  own  last 
two  years  at  Oxford,  three  Presidents  of  the  Union  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Fabian  Society  or  professing  Socialists.  The 
State  control  of  essential  industries  had  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion for  the  youthful  student  of  economics.  Ignorance  of 
practical  experience,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
the  product  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  of  strength  for 
existence,  made  State  Socialism  a  plausible  solution  of  the 
social  ills  he  knew  or  read  about.  The  youth  of  twenty 
fancied  the  rest  of  the  world  as  eager  and  ingenuous  as 
himself,  particularly  if  he  himself  had  never  had  to  earn  a 
wage.  He  dreamed  of  a  simple  State  with  all  men  equal, 
working  six  hours  a  day  at  tasks  congenial  to  their  nature, 
each  task  being  of  an  equal  social  value  and  entitled  to  an 
equal  wage.  Until  he  got  out  into  the  world  and  found  by 
grim  experience  how  complex  was  the  social  fabric,  particularly 
in  a  country  such  as  England,  importing  more  than  half  her 
foods,  transforming  raw  material  from  one  country  into  the 
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finished  product  for  another,  divided  into  caste  due  to  waves 
of  immigration,  conquest,  and  invasion,  separated  into  sects 
traditionally  hostile,  bearing  the  burden  of  imperial  ambition 
which  had  brought  black  and  red  and  yellow  races  under  its 
hospitable  flag — until  he  even  tried  to  work  out  one  small 
practical  reform,  he  believed  in  a  possible  Utopia. 

When,  therefore,  the  undergradute  signed  himself  a 
Socialist,  it  merely  meant  that  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
unselfish.  It  meant  that  he  had  come  to  feel  he  was  a  citizen, 
not  merely  the  son  of  his  father  spending  one  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  pass  the  time.  He  had  sensed  his  respon- 
sibility— he  was  no  longer  a  schoolboy,  but  a  man  ready  to 
take  his  place  in  the  State. 

Naturally  his  theories  had  some  effect  upon  his  actions. 
He  might  even  change  his  tailor  when  he  found  that  worthy 
was  not  on  the  White  List  of  those  who  paid  a  living  wage  to 
their  employees.  He  spoke  with  less  contempt  of  "Toshers," 
those  much  misunderstood  unfortunates  who  for  lack  of  funds 
had  joined  the  University  without  belonging  to  a  College. 
He  probably  began  to  take  his  work  more  seriously,  feeling 
that  he  ought  if  possible  to  earn  his  living  instead  of  sponging 
indefinitely  on  his  father. . 

Although  its  critics  have  described  Oxford  as  the  home 
of  lost  causes,  it  should  just  as  fairly  be  credited  as  the  nursery 
of  new  movements.  The  University  Extension  Movement  is 
one  such — a  movement  which  placed  the  ablest  teachers  in 
the  University  at  the  service  of  wage  earners  in  the  great 
industrial  centres.  The  University  Settlement  movement 
dates  from  the  Oxford  days  of  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  and 
Toynbee.  Oxford  was  the  first  University  in  England  to 
welcome  a  Chair  of  Colonial  History.  Whatever  new  move- 
ment might  stir  the  social  or  political  body  of  England,  Oxford 
has  provided  its  protagonists  just  as  readily  as  its  antagonists. 
In  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  Oxford  indeed  has  been 
the  cradle  of  schism  and  reform. 

If  Oxford  had  been  merely  the  home  of  lost  causes,  could 
such  a  man  as  Cecil  Rhodes  deliberately  have  chosen  it  to  be 
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the  executor  of  his  ideals  ?  Rhodes'  affection  for  Oxford  was 
not  merely  that  of  a  sentimental  youth.  His  years  of  resi- 
dence as  an  undergraduate  were  from  23  to  25,  and  during  his 
long  vacations  he  was  engaged  in  high  finance  in  South 
Africa,  arranging  the  merger  between  De  Beers  and  the  larger 
diamond  fields  of  Kimberley.  In  the  year  he  took  his  degree 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cape  Ministry.  His  dream  was  to 
see  South  Africa  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world  dominated 
by  British  ideals  of  government;  and  those  ideals,  based  in 
their  ultimate  intuition  on  the  finest  Greek  political  philosophy, 
were,  as  he  knew,  well  taught  at  Oxford.  It  was  at  Oriel 
that  he  himself  learned  to  love  Aristotle.  In  his  famous  will 
Rhodes  stated  among  other  things: — 

"I  consider  that  the  education  of  young  Colonists  at 
one  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  great 
advantage  to  them  for  giving  breadth  to  their  views,  for  their 
instruction  in  life  and  manners,  and  for  instilling  into  their 
minds  the  advantage  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  retention  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire." 

In  his  rules  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  scholars, 
Rhodes  took  essentially  the  Oxford  point  of  view.  "My 
desire,"  he  said,  "  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected 
to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  mere  bookworms,  I  direct 
that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship,  regard  shall 
be  had  to: 

(1)  His  literary  and  scholastic  attainments. 

(2)  His  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor 
sports  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like. 

(3)  His  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship. 

(4)  His  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of 
character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in 
after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public 
duties  as  his  highest  aim." 
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The  great  Examination  Schools  are  now  a  hospital,  and 
the  grey  quadrangles  and  quiet  rooms  of  most  of  the  colleges 
filled  either  with  convalescent  officers  or  with  aviators  who 
are  being  trained  in  the  new  art  of  flying.  Many  of  the  older 
dons  are  for  the  time  being  Government  officials  on  war  work 
— the  younger  dons  are  now  nearly  all  in  khaki.  As  for  the 
undergraduates,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  showed  where  was  the 
heart  of  Young  England.  The  story  has  best  been  told  in 
the  verses  by  Winifred  Letts,  the  fittest  ending  I  can  think 
of  to  this  brief  resume" : 

They  left  the  peaceful  river, 

The  cricket-field,  the  quad, 
The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford, 

To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 

For  country  and  for  God. 

God  rest  you  happy,  gentlemen, 

Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 
Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 

Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 
God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 

Than  even  Oxford  town. 

J.  M.  Gibbon 


THE  FREE  DRAMA 

M  (\R,  we  haven't  much  money,  but  we  do  see  Life,"  sang 
^^  the  Junior  Probationer  under  her  breath,  as  she  hurried 
down  the  dark  corridor  with  the  needles,  tubes,  etc.,  necessary 
for  emergency  saline  injections. 

The  Staff  Nurse  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  women's 
.ward. 

"Cut  that  out,"  she  muttered  roughly,  "or  it  will  be 
Death,  not  Life,  you'll  see  to-night." 

"Oh,  who?"  with  quick  interest,  half  human,  half  pro- 
fessional. 

"Little  Mrs.  Colson." 

They  hurried  into  the  ward. 

It  was  a  small  "Cottage  Hospital"  in  the  south-east  of 
London,  close  to  Woolwich,  the  lure  of  whose  arsenal 
gave  to  night  duty  in  the  neighbourhood  the  zest  of  ever 
imminent  Zeppelin  raids. 

This  afternoon  had  been  their  weekly  "Op  Day,"  when 
the  big  Harley  St.  surgeon  motored  down  in  his  low-slung, 
grey  roadster,  performed  with  dexterous  speed  the  week's 
operating,  and  whizzed  back  again  to  central  London. 

Cottage  hospitals  have  no  resident  physicians.  They 
have  their  surgeon,  and  three  or  four  local  "Visiting 
Physicians,"  who  give  their  services  free,  a  week  at  a  time. 
A  little  wooden  board  in  the  front  hall  has  printed  on  it, 
"Visiting  Physician  for  the  Week,"  and  beneath  this  is  put 
the  name  of  the  medical  man  who  that  week  makes  daily 
rounds,  and  to  whom  the  matron  'phones  should  any 
emergency  arise. 

To-night  an  emergency  had  arisen.  The  night  nurses 
came  on  at  nine  o'clock — only  three,  a  Staff  Nurse,  or  "Sister," 
a  regular  "Junior  Probationer,"  for  the  women's  ward,  and 
the  "Special  Military  Probationer"  for  the  men's  ward. 
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The  Staff  Nurse  had  gone  on  duty  with  a  question  as  to 
the  day's  "ops." 

"Oh,  two  of  them  fine,  but  afraid  Mrs.  Colson'll  peg  out." 

Mrs.  Colson  had  undergone  a  strenuous  operating-table 
overhauling  for  "  adhesions,"  consequent  upon  previous 
operations.  On  the  table  conditions  had  been  found  hope- 
less. It  had  been  a  heart-breaking  discovery,  for  the  nurses 
had  grown  to  love  the  quiet  little  patient  waiting  for  her 
operation. 

The  day  nurses  disappeared.  In  the  men's  ward  the 
Military  Probationer  was  "darkening"  for  the  night,  after 
having  read  the  day  report,  and  administered  hot  milk  and 
an  occasional  aspirin.  In  the  women's  ward  the  Staff  Nurse 
and  irrepressible  little  Junior  Probationer  busied  themselves 
behind  the  scarlet  screens  that  encircled  Mrs.  Colson.  The 
foot  of  the  bed  had  been  raised  about  fifteen  inches.  The 
lips  of  the  Staff  Nurse  tightened  as  she  placed  her  fingers  on 
the  patient's  wrist. 

"Call  Matron,"  she  muttered. 

The  Junior  Probationer  departed,  returning  in  a  moment, 
preceded  by  the  Matron  in  her  traditional  navy  lustre,  muslin 
collar  and  cuffs,  and  lace-frilled  cap. 

The  Matron  looked  sharply  at  the  patient's  waxy  uncon- 
sciousness,   felt    her    pulse,    then    turned    to    the    Junior 
Probationer. 

"Phone  Dr.  Hodgkins.    Tell  him  ' urgent.'" 

The  Probationer  departed. 

Quickly  the  Matron  and  Staff  Nurse  plunged  the  long 
saline  needles  into  the  thighs,  giving  also  hypodermics  of 
strychnine  and  atropine. 

Little  Mrs.  Colson's  eyelids  fluttered,  her  lips  moved 
slightly.    The  Staff  Nurse  bent  and  caught  the  faint  words — 

"My  last  operation     ...     all  right  now 
I  shall  walk     .      .      .     the  London  surgeon  said  I  would." 

Then  the  ashen  lids  dropped  heavily,  as  the  Probationer 
re-entered  the  ward.    The  Matron  beckoned  her. 

"Phone  Mr.  Colson  at  once.    Tell  him  'urgent.'  " 
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The  Staff  Nurse  looked  at  the  Matron.  Their  eyes  met 
over  the  unconscious  patient,  and  they  shook  their  heads. 

"Hope  the  husband  gets  here  in  time.  Ah,  here's  Dr. 
Hodgkins." 

The  " Visiting  Medical  Man"  hurried  to  the  bed.  After 
one  glance  he  shrugged  significantly.  Even  as  he  bent  over 
her,  she  gurgled  slightly  and  was  dead. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  muttered  the  physician  and  turned 
away. 

The  Matron  accompanied  him  into  the  hall,  where  they 
loitered  to  discuss  a  severe  case  of  pneumonia. 

The  Junior  Probationer  opened  the  street  door  for  Mr. 
Colson.  He  was  a  humble,  respectable,  little  upper  trades- 
man, who  had  called  to  see  his  wife  with  matter-of-fact 
regularity.  But  to-night  he  was  visibly  disturbed.  He 
stared  frightenedly  at  the  blue  and  white  probationer,  and 
something  in  his  bearded,  shabby  silence  struck  the  usual 
smile  off  her  lips.  She  saw  the  Matron  and  the  "  Visiting 
Physician"  walking  slowly  down  the  corridor,  and  she  under- 
stood. She  turned  to  the  mangy  little  tradesman,  who  stood 
fidgeting  with  his  cap,  distressed  fear  in  his  eyes.  Her  throat 
tightened.  She  caught  the  little  man  by  his  arm  and  guided 
him  into  the  reception  room. 

"Please  come  in  here.  Matron  wants  to  speak  to  you," 
she  said  softly. 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  into  the  room,  only  his 
frightened  eyes  sending  up  a  sort  of  impotent  protest.  As 
she  looked  at  him,  the  thought  struck  her — "Why,  he  looks 
like  a  stuck  pig" — and  hating  herself  for  the  hideous  com- 
parison, she  left  him. 

"Matron,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Colson  is  in  there." 

The  Matron  nodded  curtly  to  her,  smiled  sweetly  to  the 
departing  physician,  and  walked  into  the  tiny  reception  room. 
Without  closing  the  door,  she  said  softly,  not  unkindly, 
"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  your  wife  died  ten 
minutes  ago." 
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Outside  in  the  corridor  the  Junior  Probationer  heard  her 
distinctly. 

"Exactly  the  words  and  the  tone  she  used  to  that  'bus 
conductor  whose  wife  died  last  week.  Suppose  that's  what 
they  call  'professional  manner,'"  thought  the  Junior  Pro- 
bationer. 

The  shabby  little  tradesman  made  no  reply.  In  the 
dark  corridor  the  Junior  Probationer  shivered  at  the  silence, 
then  suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  smothered  sobbing. 

She  smiled — "That's  better" — and  hurried  back  to  her 
ward. 

From  the  scarlet  screens  surrounding  the  deathbed  the 
Staff  Nurse  looked  out  frowningly. 

"Hurry,"  she  muttered,  "and  be  careful.  If  Ethel 
suspects,  she'll  throw  one  of  her  hysteric  fits.  Quick — 
bandages — I've  nearly  finished  the  washing." 

The  Junior  Probationer  moved  quickly  to  the  dressing 
table,  returning  with  several  gauze  bandages  about  three 
inches  wide.  She  was  only  a  Junior  Probationer,  but  she 
knew  what  width  were  mortality's  last  requirements  in  the 
bandage  line. 

She  handed  these  noiselessly  behind  the  red  screens. 

"  Nurse !  Nurse !"  came  from  a  distant  bed. 

The  Junior  Probationer  hurried  to  the  call. 

"Hush,  Ethel,  you'll  wake  the  ward." 

Ethel  was  slender,  young,  hysterical,  and  a  heart  case. 
Her  cheap  little  cockney  soul  fluttered  in  imminent  hysteria 
behind  her  sore-looking  eyes,  as  she  stretched  forth  a  trembling 
hand  and  caught  the  blue  sleeve  of  the  nurse. 

"Nurse,"  she  begged  softly,  'she's  not — she's  not,  oh," 
with  a  hysterical  giggle,  "oh,  nurse,  she's  not  dead?" 

The  Junior  Probationer  stared  scornfully  at  her.  "Do 
you  think  we  would  be  giving  her  salines  and  dressing  her 
side  again  if  she  were  ?  " 

"Oh,"  whimpered  the  little  cockney,  "Oh,  but,  nurse,  she 
ain't  made  move  or  moan  for  well  night  twenty  minutes. 
Oh,  Lord,  what  a  life!" 
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"  'Tis  a  bit  of  a  bore,  Ethel,  when  you  go  on  like  this. 
Of  course,  she  hasn't  moaned.  We  gave  her  a  hypodermic. 
Now  settle  down,  and  be  quiet,  it's  nearly  eleven."  Auto- 
matically she  rearranged  the  heart  girl's  innumerable  pillows, 
and  covered  her  carefully. 

As  she  regained  the  scarlet  screens,  she  asked  the  staff 
nurse  gently,  "Can  I  help  you  ?" 

"Can  you  help  me?"  witheringly.  "And  did  you  ever 
hear  of  one  nurse  doing  a  laying  out  ?  You  go  and  get 
Holcomb— these  Military  Probationers  wouldn't  hurt  them- 
selves if  they  did  a  bit  extra — and  tell  her  that  there's  no  one 
very  bad  in  her  ward,  so  she'd  better  come  here  to  keep  an 
eye  on  these  women.  They're  all  on  edge  about  Mrs.  Colson. 
Tell  her  she'll  hear  her  bells  here." 

"All  right." 

The  Junior  Probationer  ran  lightly  down  the  corridor 
to  the  men's  ward. 

"Nurse  Holcomb,"  she  whispered  to  the  dignified  girl 
who  rose  to  meet  her,  "your  men  are  all  asleep  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you're  to  come  and  sit  in  our  ward  in  case  any  of 
the  women  get  fidgety  while  Sister  and  I  are  laying  out 
Mrs.  Colson." 

"Oh,  how  terrible!  You  poor  child!"  murmured  the 
Military  Probationer. 

The  Junior  Probationer  shrugged.  "All  in  the  night's 
work,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  down  the  corridor.  "Rather 
lay  out  a  poor  stiff,  than  have  to  tell  the  husband  about  it. 
Here,  you  sit  there  at  the  table,  and  quiet  any  of  them  that 
move."  She  pointed  the  Military  Probationer  to  a  centre 
table  on  which  stood  a  red-hooded  lamp  and  the  report 
book,  then  she  slipped  behind  the  scarlet  screens. 

Never  a  word,  save  whispered  directions  necessary  to 
their  task,  passes  between  nurses  as  they  swiftly  perform 
their  final  service  to  the  body.  The  Junior  Probationer's 
constitutional  grin  collapsed  as  she  bandaged  together  the 
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poor  wasted  legs.  She  did  it  deftly  as  one  of  considerable 
experience. 

As  she  assisted  the  Staff  Nurse  in  binding  up  the  jaw, 
and  in  closing  the  staring  eyes,  she  bit  her  lips.  So  this  was 
everything !  Sooner  or  later  it  all  came  to  this.  She  remem- 
bered how  often  she  had  shouted  loudly  in  the  nurses'  home 
— "Have  a  good  time,  girls,  for  when  you're  dead,  you're 
dead,"  and  her  chum,  Nurse  Blount,  at  present  on  day  duty, 

would   laugh   back — "Yes,   and   you're  a  d long  time 

dead." 

It  would  be  rather  nice  if  the  religious  people  were  right. 
"Anyway,"  she  thought  with  a  grim  chuckle,  "if  they're 
wrong,  they'll  never  know  the  laugh  was  on  them." 

"Now,"  whispered  the  Staff  Nurse,  and  together  they 
lifted  the  body  on  to  the  (i trolley,"  or  wheeled  stretcher, 
beside  the  bed;  they  drew  and  adjusted  with  geometrical 
precision  a  fresh,  clean  sheet  covering  all,  and  the  Junior 
Probationer  wondered  why,  often  as  she  had  assisted  in  the 
death  drama,  always  she  shuddered  at  this  final  tableau — a 
few  yards  of  spotless  linen  draping  with  sculptured  precision 
the  straightened,  finished  body. 

"Now,"  again  whispered  the  Staff  Nurse,  "we've  got  to 
get  her  out  without  them  suspecting." 

"Lucky  her  bed  is  next  the  door,"  said  the  Junior  Pro- 
bationer. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  rejoined  the  Staff  Nurse,  "it's  not 
luck,  but  good  management.  Here,  you  run  out  and  tell 
that  Ethel  girl,  if  she  is  awake,  that  Mrs.  Colson  is  worse,  and 
we  are  moving  her  into  a  private  ward,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
make  a  fuss  and  wake  the  others." 

Dutifully  the  Junior  Probationer  informed  the  wakeful 
little  cockney,  who  received  the  explanation  with  sullen 
suspicion. 

Then  the  scarlet  screens  were  supplemented  until  they 
enclosed  a  passage  to  the  adjacent  door.  As  the  Staff  Nurse 
and  Junior  Probationer  began  gingerly  to  manoeuvre  the 
wheeled   stretcher   out   of   the   doorway,   a  sudden    terrific 
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explosion  boomed  out  on  the  stillness  of  the  darkened  corridors. 

The  Junior  Probationer  jumped. 

"Guns!"  she  whispered  tensely. 

Again  a  crashing  roar  split  the  air,  this  time  louder, 
closer. 

"Oh,  lordy,  zeppsl"  with  almost  joyous  expectancy, 
"gee,  I'm  glad  I'm  on  night." 

Then  a  bugle  rang  out  clear,  followed  by  more  explosions. 

"Come  on,"  admonished  the  Staff  Nurse,  "we  can't 
leave  this  in  the  corridor,  and  if  there's  going  to  be  a  confusion, 
we've  got  to  get  back  from  the  mortuary  before  the  fuss." 

They  wheeled  the  "trolley  "  swiftly  down  the  dark  corridor, 
which,  to  comply  with  the  stringent  zeppelin  rulings,  was  lit 
only  by  an  infinitesimal  night  light  at  each  end. 

As  the  grim  little  pair  wheeled  their  grimmer  third  around 
a  corner,  a  deafening  thunder  burst  forth — the  crash  of  falling 
bombs  and  the  angry  retort  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns. 

The  Junior  Probationer  gave  a  little  cry. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  muttered  the  older  nurse. 

"Well,  you  jammed  my  hand  against  the  corner  of  the 
wall,  and  skinned  all  my  knuckles,"  snapped  the  other. 

The  Staff  Nurse  unbolted  the  door  to  the  garden,  for  they 
were  on  the  ground  floor. 

"Come  on,"  she  whispered. 

They  wheeled  their  "trolley"  out  into  the  garden. 

"Gosh,  pipe  the  fireworks,"  gasped  the  Junior  Proba- 
tioner, pointing  to  the  blazing  lattice-work  of  crossing  search- 
lights, through  which  shifting  pattern  burst  and  spluttered 
various  explosions. 

"Say,  you  watch  your  step  there,"  called  the  Staff  Nurse 
sharply,  as  the  Junior  Probationer  tripped  in  turning  a  corner 
of  the  garden  path. 

"Oh,  lordy,"  gasped  the  Junior  Probationer  as  she 
recovered  herself,  "pretty  how-d'ye-do  that — supposin'  I  had 
gone  a  header,  and  spilt,"  her  face  dropped,  "herl" 

They  wheeled  their  rolling  trolley  with  its  white  sheeted 
statue  down  the  narrow  garden  path.  There  was  no  need  to 
use  the  ward  electric  torch,  which,  by  habit  for  such  occasions, 
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the  Staff  Nurse  held,  for  the  searchlights  lit  the  garden  with 
grim  mockery  of  one  dead  woman. 

"Poor  little  Mrs.  Colson,"  sighed  the  Junior  Probationer. 
"Them  zepps  might  have  let  hers  be  the  big  show  to-night." 

Surely  in  death  one  should  be  a  transient  centre  of  tragic 
speculation,  but  the  zepps,  with  their  slaughter  and  melo- 
drama, had  dwarfed  into  the  commonplace  a  mere  civilian's 
natural  exit. 

Open  the  mortuary  door.  Quickly,  but  respectfully, 
huddle  the  trolley  in,  lift  the  statue  under  the  white  sheet  on 
to  the  marble  slab  before  the  tawdry  little  altar,  rearrange 
the  tragic  severity  of  the  white  folds,  push  the  trolley,  now 
light  and  safe  for  the  most  casual  handling,  out  again  into  the 
garden,  lock  the  mortuary  door  on  the  little  woman  who 
apologized  only  this  afternoon  for  making  trouble  for  the 
nurses,  and  hurry  back  along  the  garden  path  at  an  excited 
little  jog  trot  to  calm  the  terrified  patients. 

The  Junior  Probationer  laughed  nervously. 

"Glad  we  got  her  there  without  a  spill,"  she  muttered. 

The  roads  were  lined  with  soldiers.  Every  street  lamp 
had  been  extinguished,  but  the  searchlights  and  other  aerial 
fireworks  showed  a  line  of  khaki  on  either  curb. 

"*Gee,  look  at  the  Tommies,"  cried  the  Junior  Probationer. 

"Of  course,  didn't  you  hear  the  bugle  calling  them  out 
almost  immediately  after  the  first  bomb  ?  Hurry  along,  I 
bet  Ethel  is  throwing  a  heart  attack." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  strapped  the  oxygen  cylinder 
to  the  bedpost  at  her  head  before  we  left." 

"Good." 

They  entered  the  hospital,  encountering  the  Matron  and 
day  nurses  in  various  interpretations  of  negligee. 

Two  soldiers  with  leg  wounds  had  donned  dressing  gowns 
and  hobbled  on  crutches  to  the  door. 

The  Staff  Nurse  regarded  them  severely. 

"Atkinson,"  she  said  to  a  tall  Australian  whose  left  heel 
had  been  blown  off  by  shrapnel,  "go  back  to  bed,  or  you'll  get 
a  knock  on  your  foot  and  break  down  the  tissues." 
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"Aw,  now,  Sister,  don't  be  hard  on  a  chap.  Think  I  could 
lie  in  bed  with  Fritz  dropping  forget-me-nots  outside?  Not 
much!" 

"Well,  Nurse  Holcomb  will  see  to  you,"  and  the  Staff 
Nurse  and  Junior  Probationer  hurried  along  to  the  woman's 
ward. 

Here  terror  reigned.  Soldiers,  wounded  or  not,  remain 
soldiers.  They  laugh  at  the  zepps,  or  they  pretend  mock 
fears,  and  cry  out,  "  Nurse,  Nurse,  hold  my  hand,  I'm  afraid." 
" Nurse,  tuck  Tommy  in,  he's  afraid  of  the  Huns,"  and  then 
the  whole  ward  convulses  at  such  superlative  humour. 

But  sick  women — a  ward  full  of  sick  women  with  one 
little  girl  it  was — well,  they  are  not  the  same  at  all.  True, 
many  made  no  sound,  save  that  their  teeth  chattered  at  each 
fresh  explosion.  Ethel,  the  heart  case,  pealed  forth  in  wild 
gurgling  hysteria. 

"Oh,  Nurse,  Nurse,  them  guns!  Oh,  I  siy!  Oh,  my 
'eart!"  she  shrieked,  and  then  burst  into  loud  jangling 
laughter. 

The  Staff  Nurse  turned  to  the  Junior  Probationer. 

"I'll  give  Ethel  a  hypodermic,  and  you  try  to  quiet  the 
others,"  she  said  firmly. 

The  Junior  Probationer  walked  from  bed  to  bed  trying 
to  soothe  and  console. 

"There's  no  danger,  no  danger  at  all,"  she  assured. 

"No  danger!  Oh,  Nurse,  how  can  you,  and  them  guns 
going  so !"  began  one,  but  another  interrupted  sharply,  witht — 

"Oh,  Nurse,  look,  quick,  quickl  Through  the  window! 
See  it?"  She  pointed  terrifiedly  to  where  in  the  black  sky 
for  one  instant  a  searchlight  had  picked  out  a  zeppelin.  Only 
an  instant  was  it  visible,  like  a  luminous  floating  cigar;  then 
either  it  must  have  dodged,  or  perhaps  given  off  concealing 
gas,  for  it  disappeared. 

But  a  burst  of  gunfire  followed  this  disclosure. 

"Now,  please,"  begged  the  Junior  Probationer,  "please 
try  to  be  quiet.  They're  passing.  It's  Woolwich,  not  us, 
they're  after." 
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"Aye,  and  it's  my  little  bairns  living  at  Woolwich  I'm 
thinking  on,"  moaned  a  young  Scotchwoman  who  had  been 
brought  in  yesterday  from  a  'bus  accident. 

All  this  time  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  ward  intensified 
the  terror  of  the  women,  for  at  the  first  summoning  of  the 
soldiers  camped  in  training  nearby,  a  corporal  had  rushed  in 
and  ordered  "all  lights  out." 

The  Staff  Nurse  called  softly  to  the  Junior  Probationer, 
who  ran  to  her. 

"Quick!"  she  whispered,  "Ethel's  really  bad.  I  can 
hardly  get  her  pulse.     Help  me  with  the  oxygen." 

Ethel's  shrieking  had  dwindled  into  a  noisy  gasping  for 
breath.  Her  breast  palpitated  so  under  the  coarse  hospital 
gown  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  bird  were  fluttering  within  her, 
and  she  shook  the  very  bed  with  her  struggles  for  breath. 

In  a  moment  the  oxygen  tube  and  funnel  were  adjusted  to 
the  cylinder,  and  the  glass  bell  was  held  to  her  mouth. 

Just  then  a  faint  little  whimper  of  misery  came  from  the 
tiny  cot  where  Jennie,  the  little  eight-year-old  girl,  lay  for  the 
moment  forgotten. 

"Poor  little  Jennie,"  muttered  the  Junior  Probationer. 

"All  right,  Jennie — only  fireworks — won't  hurt  you," 
reassured  the  Staff  Nurse. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  frightened,"  sobbed  the  little  girl. 

"Nur$e\"  came  sharply,  peremptorily  from  the  doorway. 

"Quick!"  whispered  the  Staff  Nurse,  "that's  Matron's 
voice.     Run." 

The  Junior  Probationer  ran  to  the  part  of  the  darkness 
where  she  knew  the  door  was. 

"Yes,  Matron?"  respectfully. 

."I  think  there's  someone  back  of  the  mortuary  trying  to 
signal  the  Germans.  Run  at  once  into  the  road,  and  tell  the 
officer  in  charge.  I  can't.  I'm  in  a  kimona,  but  I'll  stay  and 
help  Sister." 

"Yes,  Matron." 

"Take  him  through  to  the  back  by  the  garden  path." 

"Yes,  Matron." 
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She  ran  down  the  corridor  and  out  into  the  street, 
humming  softly  to  herself,  "Oh,  we  haven't  much  money,  but 
we  do  see  Life." 

Motors  and  carriages  were  drawn  up,  for  all  traffic  except 
ambulances  and  fire  engines  had  been  halted,  a  favourite 
signalling  device  being  the  headlights  of  a  travelling  motor. 

" Where's  an  officer!"  gasped  the  out-of -breath  Junior 
Probationer  to  a  Tommy. 

He  smiled  sweetly.     "Over  there  to  the  right,  dearie." 

His  companion  cocked  his  cap  aslant  and  sang  softly, 
"Hello,  hello,  and  who's  your  lidy  friend?" 

She  ran  to  the  subaltern  and  was  not  too  excited  to  notice 
that  he  was  young  and  good  to  look  upon,  as  she  gasped, 
"Matron  said  to  tell  you  that  she  thinks  there's  someone 
signalling  back  of  our  mortuary." 

"What's  that?" 

She  repeated  it. 

"By  Jove,  lead  me  to  him,"  and  with  a  muttered  explana- 
tion to  a  neighbouring  sergeant,  the  young  subaltern  hurried 
down  the  garden  path  after  the  little  blue  and  white  nurse. 
She  led  him  around  the  hospital,  then  down  the  path  to  the 
mortuary. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  stared  eagerly  around. 
He  waited  several  moments.  Then  he  glanced  at  the  Junior 
Probationer.    She  was  young  and  pleasing. 

He  smiled  and  slipped  an  arm  easily  about  her. 

"A  great  idea  of  yours,  sweetheart,"  he  whispered. 

She  struggled.  "Don't  be  horrid.  Matron  really  said 
so." 

He  laughed  happily,  and  tightened  his  grasp.  "Well, 
don't  you  be  so  horrid  then.  Next  week  I'll  be  in  France, 
and,"  he  shrugged,  "we're  a  long  time  dead,  you  know. 
Please!    Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Ignoring  her  remonstrance,  he  held  her  firmly,  and  kissed 
her  squarely,  leisurely,  on  the  mouth,  then  turned  on  his  heel. 

"Come  along,  dear,  no  offence  meant.  When  life  hurries, 
we  grab  at  the  pleasures." 
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The  Junior  Probationer  followed  him  back.  He  was  very 
tall  and  straight  and  handsome,  and  perhaps  it  didn't  matter 
so  much,  for  next  month  he  might  be 

She  reached  out  and  touched  his  arm. 

"Goodbye,  good  luck/'  she  whispered.  "I'll  tell  Matron 
there  wasn't  anyone  there." 

He  saluted.     "Goodbye,  little  one,  thank  her  for  me." 

As  she  turned  to  enter  the  hospital,  the  very  sky  seemed 
to  split  open,  a  flare  of  light  shot  up,  and  a  terrific  crash  burst 
from  the  far  corner  of  the  hospital.  A  flying  splinter  just 
missed  her. 

"Good  God,  they've  hit  the  hospital"— 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  "the  women's  ward — poor  little  Jenny! " 

Gertrude  F.  Macaulay 


THE  MASTER  STATESMAN  AND 
THE  AGE 

^T^HERE  can  be  few  more  absorbing  studies  in  the  midst 
"*-  of  a  world  war  than  that  which  searches  the  heart  of 
those  great  questions  of  life,  individual  as  well  as  social,  for 
whose  solving  conflict  holds  sway.  For  the  nonce  the  school- 
boy has  become  an  embryo  world-statesman.  The  air  is 
charged  with  problems  which  may  well  stagger  the  mind  in 
their  enormity,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  any  age  has  the  man  of 
faith  had  to  compass  the  meaning  of  a  more  marvellous 
vision.  For  vision  there  surely  is  for  him  to  see  if  he  will  but 
open  his  eyes  to  those  great  processes  which  are  working  on 
unto  the  completion  of  a  master  plan.  Yet  one  may  well 
question  whether  a  Christian  world  or  indeed  a  Christian 
Church  has  ever  fully  understood  that  plan. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  be  from  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  own  home  and  town  that  the  Carpenter 
should  gain  least  sympathy  or  understanding.  Israel  Zang- 
wilPs  picture  (in  his  " Italian  Fantasies")  of  the  eating  of  the 
Passover  in  the  home  at  Nazareth  while  Jesus  is  absent  at 
Jerusalem,  is  probably  quite  the  truest  that  we  have  of  the 
troubled  family  circle.  It  may  be  not  less  natural,  and  certain- 
ly not  less  sad  that  the  great  organization  which  claims  to 
fulfil  His  divine  commission  for  the  world  should  be  that  one 
which  has  failed  in  the  grasping  of  the  full  meaning  of  His 
message. 

Without  in  any  way  trying  to  find  justification  for  the 
trend  of  modern  thought  in  the  "mind  of  the  Master"  but 
going  simply  to  his  own  presentation  of  His  plan  for  the  ages, 
one  is  quite  reverently  astounded  at  the  unfolding  of  the 
workings  of  a  mind  which  well  may  be  marked  as  divine. 

Two  millenniums  have  passed  over  the  sun's  broad  orbit 
since,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Nazarene  hills,  certain  principles 
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of  world  life  were  laid  down  by  a  simple  Carpenter.  In  this 
twentieth  of  all  centuries  we  find  certain  principles  of  human 
activity  being  evolved  in  the  stress  of  war.  Can  we  find  ought 
in  common  between  the  two  ? 

Leaving  aside  the  belief  in  an  Incarnation,  yet  noting 
by  the  way  that  there  has  perhaps  never  been  enunciated  any 
principle  more  radically  democratic  than  this  simple  one  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  a  little  search  the 
mind  of  the  Carpenter  at  His  bench. 

Looking  out  to  the  years  beyond  his  own  small  earthly 
span,  His  mind  shapes  principles  of  universal  regeneration 
of  which  a  modern  world  has  but  begun  to  sense  the  outline. 
The  whole  of  world  life  is  to  be  one  of  positive  growth  and 
progressive  development.  This,  by  the  way,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  negation  toward  world  life  taken  so 
often  by  official  churchdom.  The  little  ones  in  the  Kingdom 
are  greater  even  than  that  great  prophet  who  could  but  pro- 
claim repentance  and  the  laying  of  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree. 

The  whole  trend  of  His  mind  is  positive  and  His  Spirit 
is  that  of  a  keenly  constructive  age.  But  it  is  when  one  ex- 
amines the  central  interest  of  his  life  that  one  may  marvel  at 
His  wonderful  insight  into  the  problems  of  modern  world 
growth. 

There,  in  the  shop  at  Nazareth,  a  Master  Mind  lays 
down  its  platform,  not  for  the  little  land  of  his  own  day,  but 
for  a  vast  universal  propaganda  for  all  time. 

It  will  take  centuries  to  complete.  Here  and  there  it 
must  suffer  at  the  hands  of  men,  but  He  sees,  even  in  Naza- 
reth, the  leaven  of  His  principles  working  out  unto  a  gloriously 
triumphant  culmination. 

There  is  none  of  the  individualistic  "safety  first"  policy 
so  often  cried  from  the  housetops  by  so-called  Christian 
world  organs,  about  his  message.  There  is  on  the  other 
hand  little  offering  of  a  socialistic  panacea  for  all  the  world's 
ills.  The  pendulum  doubtless  will  swing  first  to  one  of  these 
positions  and,  mayhap,  back  to  the  other,  but  the  Carpenter 
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Statesman  sees  that  neither  can  truly  form  the  guiding  force 
of  that  highest  realm  in  which  the  whole  of  world  life  must 
be  welded. 

Both  the  Individualistic  and  the  Socialistic  positions 
must  be  weighed  and  valued,  and  in  a  just  correlation  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  will  be  found  the  secret  of  His  states- 
manship and  the  strength  of  world  growth. 

How,  one  puzzled,  could  a  mind  divine  ever  conceive  of 
a  kingdom  at  once  within  and  without,  at  once  individual  and 
world  wide  ?  How  at  once  of  present  and  of  future  realiza- 
tion ?  Yet  how  truly  is  that  great  paradox  being  unfolded 
in  the  modern  travail  of  a  complicated  social  war. 

Here  it  is  .  .  .  .  "The  Kingdom,"  he  says,  "is 
within  you."  ....  That  realm  must  be  in  spirit,  latent 
in  every  heart  of  man,  yet  it  shall  grow  until  it  permeates  the 
whole  creation.  Neither  the  individual  nor  the  social  unit  can 
be  the  standard,  but  rather  some  deeper  co-relation  of  the  two. 

Evolution,  world-fellowship,  world-life  are  shaped  with 
the  shavings  on  the  Carpenter's  bench.  Nay,  rather,  evo- 
lution and  democracy  are  but  the  materials  used  by  the 
Master-builder  in  the  forming  of  an  even  greater  plan. 

The  Kingdom  is  alike  within  and  without.  No  system 
which  would  view  the  individual  merely  as  a  means  unto 
either  a  social  or  scientific  end  can  be  highest.  Neither  can 
a  system  which  views  the  social  structure  merely  as  a  means 
of  personal  salvation  partake  of  His  nobility  of  concept. 
Life,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  group,  must  be  one  not 
of  self-suppression  but  of  self-realization,  and  that  through 
mutual  service. 

So  He  sees  the  world  house  being  set  in  order  .... 
first  through  autocratic  dominance Caesar's  tri- 
bute is  just  at  times autocracy  has  not  always 

been  an  evil then  on  to  a  wide  democracy,  in 

which  nationality  shall  be  developed;  and  later  in  which 
national  bounds  shall  find  little  place,  for  there  shall  be 
neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  in  that  world  realm  which  is 
something  beyond  even  the  yet  wildest  dream  of  democracy's 
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accomplishment so  on  to  a  world  state  in  which 

even  the  lines  of  race  and  colour  shall  form  no  barrier  to  an 
ideal  fellowship  cemented  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

The  Master  Statesman  so  formulates  His  plan,  and  as 
so  many  others  have  done  in  the  seeing  of  their  vision,  seals 
it  with  His  life. 

And  what  do  we  see  around  us  ?  For  long  we  have  had 
the  working  ideal  of  the  deepening  of  life  of  the  mere  personal 
unit  into  the  stronger  personality  by  the  higher  development 
of  his  own  potentiality.  Of  late  we  have  grown  to  realize 
the  presence  of  great  personal  groups  which  can  but  find  their 
best  in  self  realization  in  the  same  way.  Such  a  parallel 
development  of  individual  -and  group  genius  can  alone  attain 
unto  any  rich  world  life  ....  And  such  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  Carpenter  of  the  Nazarene  hills. 

And  what  of  the  plan  He  laid  for  such  realization  ?  He 
did  not  shrink  from  setting  himself  as  not  only  the  standard 
but  the  impelling  force  of  that  transformation  of  the  indivi- 
dual from  a  mere  person  to  the  deeper  personality  of  a  serving 
genius.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  there  must  be  likewise  such 
a  standard  and  force  for  the  wider  rich  trend  of  life. 

It  may  be  that  here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  we  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  a  long  professed  and  difficult  belief 

in  the  great  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity From 

the  Christ  Himself  the  individual  could  gain  all  that  power 
necessary  for  the  self  realization  which  should  ever  be  his 
highest  life.  But  greater  days  should  come  when  there 
should  be  working  in  the  world  larger  personal  forces  which 
should  be  super-individual.  Is  not  such  a  realm,  in  which 
personal  groups  find  themselves  being  realized  into  communal 
personalities,  at  once  the  great  working  ground  of  that  great 
Spirit  of  truth  for  whose  advent  the  Master  prepared,  and 
for  the  realization  of  whose  coming  He  Himself  saw  that  it 
was  best  that  He  should  go  away. 

If  the  source  of  individual  personality  was,  and  ever  is, 
the  Divine  Son,  the  like  source  of  social  personality  is  the 
Divine  and  personal  Spirit. 
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The  Nazarene's  was  no  conception  of  a  mere  democratic 
leveller For  him  genius,  both  group  and  indivi- 
dual, must  find  its  place  upon  the  earth,  and  life  must  be  an 
ever  nobler  thing. 

But,  scanning  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  ages,  so  marked 
of  late  in  its  unfolding,  is  it  too  visionary  to  ask  whether 
there  is  not  yet  some  ideal  of  world  life  towards  which  even 
democracy  is  but  a  stage  upon  the  way  ?  That  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  Master's  great  ultimate  ?  Is  it  to  be  autocracy 
or  democracy  or  a  nobler  theocracy  ?  .  .  .  A  theocracy 
no  longer  dominated  by  human  priesthood,  but  that  spirit 
reign  in  which  the  personality  of  the  individual  drawn  deep 
down  into  the  Personality  of  the  Christ,  and  the  genius  of  the 
group  impelled  by  the  broad  Group  Personality  of  the  Spirit, 
shall  bring  men  into  that  state,  social  and  individual,  in  which 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  ever  ennobling  highest  of  the  will 
of  man,  shall  be  attained,  and  the  truer  meaning  of  All- 
Fatherhood  be  known. 

J.  E.  Ward 


CHARGE  OF  CANADIAN  CAVALRY 

There  was  champing  of  bits, 

When  the  trumpets  blew  loud 
For  a  charge  on  the  pits; 

For  a  dash  through  the  cloud 
Of  gray  smoke  on  the  field. 

Not  a  man  of  us  there 
But  had  children  to  shield, 

Or  a  home  in  his  care. 

But  the  ring  of  the  steel 

Bade  our  courage  leap  high ; 
And  the  trumpets'  last  peal 

Made  it  glorious  to  die. 

With  a  wheel  to  the  right, 

We  first  rode  four  abreast, 
Till  the  foe  came  in  sight. 

Ye  that  watched,  tell  the  rest ! 

Our  good  chargers  we  spurred, 

And  our  keen  blades  rang  true; 

Round  our  heads  the  shells  whirred, 
As  we  cut  our  way  through. 

Though  they  fought  round  their  guns, 
Till  their  sword-hilts  grew  hot; 

(And  a  foeman  who  runs 
Is  a  dog  to  be  shot) ; 

Though  they  rallied  around 

Their  torn  flag;  with  a  shout, 

And  a  last  mighty  bound. 

We  had  put  them  to  rout. 
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There  was  champing  of  bits; 

There  was  slacking  of  rein. 
We  had  taken  the  pits, 

By  our  ride  down  the  plain. 

Over  Moreuil  to-night, 

Four  brave  flags  greet  the  stars : 
Britain's  red  flag  of  fight; 

And  the  States'  Stars-and-Bars 
Twine  with  Canada's  Jack, 

And  the  Tricolor  true. 
Lo !    Democracy's  back ! 

Potsdam  kings !   You  are  through ! 

John  Stuart  Thomson 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Primeval  are  these  scenes,  remote  from  men; 

Familiar  though  to  gorgeous  parrakeets, 

Whose  colors  vie  with  the  bright  flowery  fleets 

That  moor  in  every  pleasant  cove.     This  glen 

Loud  with  a  purling  stream ;  that  reedy  fen, 

Where  black  ducks  hide  when  mid-day  suns  are  warm ; 

Those  gum-tree  forests,  where  bright  insects  swarm, 

Seal  up  strange  inland  secrets.     Once  again 

The  solitudes  of  Nature  awe  the  mind. 

The  first  sight  of  the  ocean  unconfined 

Before  had  shown  us  God's  serenity. 

Here  dwell  two  nations  of  the  Southern  Cross, 

Holding  two  oceans  as  an  English  sea. 

Ye  who  would  gainsay,  challenge  at  your  loss ! 

John  Stuart  Thomson 


LITERATURE  AND  ACTUALITY 

TT  IS  customary  to  regard  imaginative  literature  as  a  luxury 
to  be  indulged  in  by  those  who  are  so  minded  when  the 
real  work  of  the  day  is  done.  Such  an  attitude  implies  that 
the  reading  or  writing  of  poetry  opens  certain  isolated 
chambers  of  the  mind  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
closed,  and  that  to  turn  from  poetry,  or  should  we  say  creative 
literature,  to  the  real  business  of  life  is  to  seal  up  these 
chambers  again  automatically.  Poetry  thus  becomes,  as  it 
were,  the  spare  bedroom  in  the  household  of  good  living, 
useful  on  state  occasions,  but  an  unnecessary  burden  if  it  is 
kept  open  from  day  to  day.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
find  those  who  would  contest  its  right  even  to  this  modest 
function. 

Against  this  admittedly  prevalent  attitude  I  would  set  a 
short  quotation  from  a  recent  newspaper:  "The  worst  of  it 
is,"  so  the  article  begins,  "that  people  are  incurably  poetic. 
They  idealize  everything.  They  blind  themselves  to  reality 
by  conjuring  up  a  spiritual  vision  of  what  they  would  like 
to  be  true.  They  stand  in  the  world  as  spectators  witnessing 
melodrama,  ready  to  hiss  the  villain,  but  confident  in  their 
hearts  that  all  will  be  well,  and  that  the  golden-haired  embodi- 
ment of  virtue  will  secure  love  and  happiness  in  the  end. 
Over  the  whole  of  life  they  cast  a  glamour  which  never  was 
but  in  themselves.  It  is  an  amiable  characteristic;  perhaps 
it  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  spiritual  nature  underlying 
mankind.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  source  of  the  perpetual 
popularity  which  melodrama  enjoys  in  every  country;  and 
if  we  said  it  is  the  source  of  every  art,  we  could  argue  that 
it  is  true."    This  is  from  the  London  Nation,  Feb.  2,  1918. 

Anything  that  I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  will  hark  back 
to  the  issue  raised  by  these  two  points  of  view.  My  intention 
will  be  to  show  in  a  humble  and  fragmentary  way  that  poetry 
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and  creative  writing,  far  from  dwelling  in  some  rarefied  upper 
storey  of  existence,  treads  every  pathway  of  life.  I  shall 
assume  with  the  contributor  to  the  Nation  that  we  are,  all 
of  us,  incurably  poetic  and  that  poetry,  in  its  turn,  is  incurably 
human;  that  the  choice  before  all  temperaments  is  not 
between  the  practical  and  the  imaginative  as  two  mutually 
exclusive  spheres  to  live  and  move  in,  but  rather  between 
lower  and  higher  forms  of  existence  in  which  the  imagination, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  is  in  any  case  and  at  all  times 
involved.  We  are  all,  in  no  merely  paradoxical  sense  of  the 
word,  minor  poets. 

One  more  preliminary  word  about  imaginative  writing. 
Its  functions  and  uses  are  not  single  but  as  various  as  life 
itself.  We  associate  poetry  traditionally  with  glamour,  some 
softening  of  reality  which  serves  at  best  to  make  life  more 
tolerable.  Such  is  the  literature  of  one  kind  of  romance,  the 
literature  of  eclogues,  golden  ages,  and  not  all,  but  some, 
Utopias.  It  is  this  sort  of  literature  which,  helpful  as  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  to  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  more 
inward  aspects,  cannot  wholly  refute  the  charge  of  having 
sentimentalized  history  under  a  sort  of  rainbow  radiance  and 
of  having  placed  itself  at  an  unhealthy  distance  from  the 
tangible  world.  But  even  here  poetry  does  but  trade  on  our 
common  human  nature  which  cherishes  "the  good  old  times" 
that  never  were,  and  forgets  that  the  world's  story  is  a 
succession  of  stern  realities  faced  by  perplexed  and  groping 
children  of  earth.  It  is  of  this  that  a  great  poet  of  our 
modern  civilization  speaks  when  he  says,  criticising  at  once 
our  humanity  and  our  poetry: 

We  would  every  deed 
At  once  perform  as  grandly  as  it  shows 
After  long  ages,  when  from  land  to  land 
The  poetic  swelling  song  hath  roll'd  it  on. 
It  sounds  so  lovely  what  our  fathers  did, 
When,  in  the  silent  evening  shade  reclined, 
We  drink  it  in  with  music's  melting  tones, 
And  what  we  do  is,  as  their  deeds  to  them, 
Toilsome  and  incomplete. 
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This  is  a  severe  criticism  of  poetry,  but  it  is  also,  and  this 
is  vital  in  my  argument,  a  poet's  criticism,  expressed  in  poetic 
rhythms  which  even  an  imperfect  translation  cannot  com- 
pletely rob  of  their  beauty  and  cogency.  They  are  Goethe's 
words,  a  poet  who,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  made 
his  poetry  a  criticism  of  life,  and  himself,  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
word,  the  physician  and  diagnoser  of  human  ills. 

The  fact  is  that  modern  poetry  follows  the  complexities, 
the  crowded  realities  of  life  and  society  and  politics,  far 
more  closely  and  acutely  than  older  literature  did.  It  is  no 
longer  content  to  reproduce  and  extol  the  past  as  something 
great  and  glorious  merely  because  it  once  happened,  or  to 
cross-examine  the  human  soul  in  the  light  of  a  fixed  set  of 
outer  conditions  of  code  and  pact.  Rather  does  it  open  the 
way  for  a  deeper  insight  into  life  than  our  fathers  dreamed  of 
by  taking  a  wider  sweep,  scrutinizing  all  that  it  portrays,  and 
judging  incessantly  the  very  standards  by  which  it  judges. 
At  its  best  it  reconciles  the  glamour,  the  ideals  that  are 
perhaps  the  oldest  inheritance  of  creative  literature,  with  a 
ruthless  searching  and  sifting  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life. 
We  may  go  back  if  we  wish  to  Euripides  and  others  for  the 
beginnings  of  this  reconciliation,  this  union  of  apparent 
opposites,  but  we  shall  hardly  find  the  greatest  literature 
thriving  on  the  union  till  we  come  to  more  modern  times,  to 
Goethe,  or  if  he  be  unfamiliar  or  unacceptable,  to  Words- 
worth. Wordsworth,  the  modern  poet,  it  is  who  turns  from 
the  solitude  of  wind  and  crag  and  fell  to  feel  the  pulse  and 
heart-beat  of  a  living  nation  and  to  cry  "Milton,  thou 
should'st  be  living  at  this  hour."  In  Wordsworth  we  see 
something  of  the  multiform  nature  of  our  best  modern  poetry, 
equally  at  grips  with  the  presences  behind  the  sunset  and  the 
vapid  insincerities  of  current  events. 

On  the  basis  of  these  introductory  remarks,  suggestive, 
perhaps,  of  certain  trends  in  the  literature  of  our  complex, 
modern  life,  I  would  like  to  examine  in  their  broader  features 
three  modern  English  works  which  as  well  as  any  I  know 
reconcile  high  imagination  with  a  close  grip  on  the  events, 
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facts,  and  conditions  of  the  last  century.  As  it  happens 
they  all  deal  with  world  factors  of  civilization,  a  nation's 
history,  wars  and  dynasties,  material  progress,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  examine  them  to-day  in  their  public  aspects  without 
putting  them  under  the  severest  scrutiny.  If  they  can  be 
found  to  stand  good  to-day  as  illuminating  social  and  political 
conditions  which  are  fundamentally  those  of  the  present,  then 
there  must  be  no  more  talk  of  putting  the  poetic  imagination 
in  a  compartment  of  its  own.  The  three  works  are  Meredith's 
Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History,  The  Dynasts 
of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Joseph  Conrad's  Nostromo.  With 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  odes  of  Meredith,  these  writings 
have  all  been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  Meredith's  mind 
as  a  thing  of  public  significance  than  can  be  said  in  the  few 
paragraphs  that  I  can  devote  to  him  here.  His  readers 
probably  explain  to  themselves  their  liking  for  him  in  many 
ways.  Some  will  like  him  for  being  so  wonderfully  English; 
others  because  he  alone  among  modern  men  seems  to  them 
to  understand  women.  What  I  would  say  of  Meredith  is 
that  I  come  to  regard  him  more  and  more  as  one  whose  gifts 
and  temperament  should  have  made  him  with  a  greater  right 
than  any  contemporary  of  his  in  Western  Europe  the  moral 
guide  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  That  he  has  not  achieved 
this  we  know  too  well,  but  we  know  also  from  Lord  Morley's 
Recollections  that  his  failure  to  make  himself  felt  as  a  public 
force  was  the  chief  disappointment  of  his  life.  The  failure 
must  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  a  certain  wilfulness  and 
impatience  in  Meredith's  own  character,  but  a  part  of  it  is 
due  without  doubt  to  a  public  that  was  not  sufficiently  respon- 
sive to  the  finer  and  rarer  voices  that  reached  its  ears. 

Nothing  of  Meredith's,  neither  Vittoria  nor  Beauchamp's 
Career,  shows  his  public  interest  quite  as  clearly  as  some  of 
his  poems,  and  none  of  these  more  than  the  four  French  Odes, 
one  of  them  France,  December,  1870,  written  at  white  heat 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the  other  three,  The 
Revolution,  Napoleon,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  published  in  1898 
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and  supplementing  the  first  with  studies  of  the  Terror,  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  'and  the  France  that  we  knew  till  yesterday. 
The  ode  is  by  tradition  a  vehicle  for  praise  and  commemora- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  those  which  Plato  left  room  for 
in  his  ideal  Republic  were  to  have  no  judicial  functions.  The 
censor  in  this  Utopia  would  have  rejected  Meredith's  odes, 
if  indeed  he  had  understood  them.  Meredith  writes  as  one 
who  reads  the  index  finger  of  the  great  scales.  "We  look  for 
her,"  he  writes  in  1870, 

We  look  for  her  that  sunlike  stood 

Upon  the  forehead  of  our  day, 

An  orb  of  nations,  radiating  food 

For  body  and  for  mind  alway. 

Where  is  the  shape  of  glad  array; 

The  nervous  hands,  the  front  of  steel, 

The  clarion  tongue  ?  Where  is  the  bold,  proud  face  ? 

We  see  a  vacant  place; 

We  hear  an  iron  heel. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  are  the  first  lines  of  the  odes 
that  Meredith  wrote,  for  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  earliest 
of  them.  In  any  case  they  strike  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
and  warn  us  that  the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  faced  unflinch- 
ingly, that  the  darknesses  and  aberrations  will  be  shown 
forth  and  weighed,  and  the  measure  of  guilt  assigned.  The 
plain  daylight  and  unvarnished  candour  of  these  odes  are 
memorable  things,  doubly  memorable  in  times  of  crisis.  And 
these  rare  virtues  are  equalled — we  have  the  word  of  historians 
for  it — by  their  clear  sight  and  their  incisiveness.  The 
picture  of  Napoleon — a  great  melodramatic  opportunity  for 
the  small  fry  of  literature — conquers  our  judgement  like  a 
reasoned  piece  of  historical  portraiture.  A  double  boom  of 
guns  announces  him: 

4 

Cannon  his  name, 
Cannon  his  voice,  he  came. 

No  trumpets  and  jingling  retinue,  be  it  noted,  but  the  baldest 
and  truest  statement  of  warfare.     And  the  man  himself  is 
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stripped  naked  in  one  crushing  line,  the  worth  of  pages  of 
history: 

Hugest  of  engines,  a  much  limited  man. 

His  relation  to  the  great  theme  of  the  odes,  France  herself, 
rings  at  once  true  as  poetry,  actual  as  prose. 

He,  did  he  love  her  ?   France  was  his  weapon,  shrewd 

At  edge,  a  wind  in  onset :  he  loved  well 

His  tempered  weapon,  with  the  which  he  hewed 

Clean  to  the  ground  impediments,  or  hacked, 

Sure  of  the  blade  that  served  the  great  man-miracle. 

He  raised  her,  robed  her,  gemmed  her  for  his  bride, 

Did  but  her  blood  in  blindness  given  exact. 

Her  blood  she  gave,  was  blind  to  him  as  guide : 

She  quivered  at  his  word,  and  at  his  touch 

Was  hound  or  steed  for  any  mark  he  espied. 

He  loved  her  more  than  little,  less  than  much. 

This  is  no  romantic  picture  tricked  out  with  a  three-cornered 
hat,  a  great-coat,  and,  perchance,  an  oath;  it  is  fodder  for 
strenuous  minds,  and  in  these  times  when  the  mentality  of 
despots  is  summed  up  for  us  on  every  hand  in  journalistic 
catchwords,  it  may  remind  us  of  the  value  of  substituting 
mental  judgements  for  emotional  onsets  of  feeling.  And  if 
these  lines  can  do  this  for  us,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
are  lines  of  poetry  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  of  Meredith's  calibre 
should  have  dealt  sternly  with  Napoleon.  Profounder  still 
and  more  unexpected  is  his  cool  impartiality — cool  behind 
all  warmth  of  sympathy — in  reviewing  France,  the  nation. 
The  lines  on  Napoleon  above  quoted  tellus  in  a  flash  that  he 
loved  France.  If  he  had  not,  the  Odes  would  never  have  been 
written.  But  his  love  for  France  like  his  hatred  of  Napoleon 
is  made  clear  and  unfogged  by  the  play  of  mind  that  abated 
only  with  his  death.  It  blinded  him  to  nothing.  He  looks 
at  France  throughout  not  with  vague  emotion  "asa  lover  or 
a  child,"  but  in  the  sharpest  light,  the  light  by  which,  as  by 
a  Nemesis,  all  nations  come  to  be  judged,  the  light  of  its  own 
ideals.     When 
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.    .    ^  on  the  unanticipated  day 
Earth  heaved.   .   . 

and  "the  Gallic  giantess"  burst  through  the  hoar-frost  of 
regal  glitter  under  which  she  had  lain,  she  touched  her  ideal 
for  a  day,  spoke  the  word  Liberty,  and  was  wedded  to  her 
heavenly  lover  in  the  midway  blue.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
day, 

She  worthy,  she  unworthy;  that  one  day  his  mate: 
His  mate  for  that  one  day  of  the  unwritten  deed. 

Worthy  and  unworthy  she  remains;  Angel  and  Wanton  he 
calls  her  in  1870;  and  shows  her  through  a  century  of  troubled 
history  torn  between  ethereal  and  gross.  The  moral  is 
clearest  in  the  1870  Ode,  in  the  famous  passage  beginning 

Lo,  Strength  is  of  the  plain  root-Virtues  born, 

and  again  in  this: 

The  gay  young  generations  mask  her  grief; 
Where  bled  her  children  hangs  the  loaded  sheaf. 
Forgetful  is  green  earth ;  the  Gods  alone 
Remember  everlastingly:  they  strike 
Remorselessly,  and  ever  like  for  like. 
By  their  great  memories  the  Gods  are  known. 

These  Odes  to  France  are  not  perfect;  they  are  frequently 
cryptic,  least  so,  perhaps,  the  1870  one.  What  is  best  in 
them  I  have  tried  to  show,  and  would  add  only  that  to  turn 
from  the  emotional  fogs  and  thickets  that  beset  the  world  of 
print  now  to  these  few  pages  with  their  double  light  of  under- 
standing and  true  sympathy  strengthens  and  rehabilitates 
the  mind. 

The  Dynasts,  though  it  has  only  been  ten  years  before 
the  world,  is  a  much  better  known  work.  In  some  form  or 
other  it  has  reached  the  minds  of  many  people;  it  has  been 
sampled  in  public.  But  its  rarer  qualities  are  only  seen 
when  the  work  is  taken  absolutely  whole.  It  is  also  both  in 
theme  and  treatment  one  of  the  most  multifarious  of  poems, 
and  I  shall  not  try  to  do  more  than  select  what  suits  my 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  actuality  of  the  works 
I  have  chosen. 
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One  of  the  great  services  of  The  Dynasts  is  that  it  has 
extended  the  range  of  poetry.  When  poetry  rises  in  actuality, 
it  is  under  the  necessity  of  mastering  an  increasing  welter  of 
scenes  and  situations.  A  poetic  form,  the  novel  as  Jane 
Austen  conceived  it,  the  drama  of  Racine,  the  lyrics  of 
Herrick,  may  be  regarded  as  vessels  with  a  given  capacity. 
They  can  take  in  certain  things  in  certain  quantities.  Above 
all,  they  can  only  digest  a  limited  amount  of  detail  and 
could  not  manage  a  street  scene  or  a  railway  station.  The 
vessel  would  break.  Shakespeare's  drama  is  infinitely  more 
flexible,  but  it  too  would  fail  to  stage  a  modern  battle;  indeed 
it  fails  by  certain  standards  in  what  it  attempted  to  depict  of 
the  simpler  life  it  knew.  The  modern  novel  has  an  astonish- 
ing capacity  and  resourcefulness,  but  it  is  frequently  over- 
taxed; the  details  stand  in  one  another's  light.  The  Dynasts 
carries  poetic  flexibility  to  its  furthest  point  and  is  conse- 
quently decidedly  more  actual  than  any  drama  or  novel 
before  it.  There  is  nothing  in  literature  that  combines 
vision  with  complex  fact  on  so  large  a  scale  as  The  Dynasts. 

This  forward  step  in  literature  is  achieved  largely  by  a 
new  adjustment  of  perspective.  Swift  did  wonders  with 
perspective,  less,  it  is  true,  for  the  scope  it  offered  than  as  a 
means  of  criticism;  in  the  light  of  The  Dynasts  the  device  of 
Gulliver's  Travels  is  endlessly  suggestive.  Gulliver  examines 
the  world  through  a  series  of  unique  telescopes  taken  in  suc- 
cession; in  Lilliput  he  seems  to  be  looking  through  the  wrong 
end  and  insisting  that  it  is  the  right  end.  Hardy  frequently 
comes  close  to  this  in  The  Dynasts  and  would  probably 
acknowledge  a  direct  debt  to  Swift.  But  whilst  Swift's 
telescopes  are  fixed  at  a  focus,  Hardy  uses  a  single  instru- 
ment which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  range.  The  sliding 
telescope  was  a  great  innovation  in  science  and  it  is  hardly 
less  great  in  literature. 

Thus  the  reader  of  The  Dynasts  is  enabled  to  sit  in  Milan 
cathedral  and  witness  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  and  then 
with  a  novel  realism  that  anticipates  the  aeroplane  to  recede 
from  the  scene  skywards.     "The  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
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takes  the  place  of  the  interior,  and  the  point  of  view  recedes, 
the  whole  fabric  smalling  into  distance  and  becoming  like  a 
rare,  delicately  carved  alabaster  ornament.  The  city  itself 
sinks  to  miniature,  the  Alps  show  afar  as  a  white  corruga- 
tion." It  is  possible  that  some  will  regard  such  a  picture 
as  mere  playfulness  or  acrobatics,  but  all  must  admit  that 
the  writer  is  working  with  his  eye  on  the  object.  And  it 
must  be  patent  that  his  method  offers  him  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  reproducing  history  in  the  large,  and  for  tacit, 
ironic  criticism.  The  Dynasts  is  full  of  explicit  criticism,  but 
its  silent  judgements  are  overwhelming.  One  more  illustration 
will  serve,  the  vision  of  four  armies  converging  upon  Paris, 
seen  as  "certain  strange  dark  patches  in  the  landscape, 
flexuous  and  riband-shaped"  or  again  as  a  "ductile  mass  of 
greyness  and  glitter."  "All  these  dark  and  grey  columns," 
Hardy  says,  "converging  westward  by  sure  degrees,  advance 
without  opposition.  They  glide  on  as  if  by  gravitation,  in 
fluid  figures,  dictated  by  the  conformation  of  the  country, 
like  water  from  a  burst  reservoir;  mostly  snake-shaped,  but 
occasionally  with  batrachian  and  saurian  outlines." 

It  is  such  ways  as  this  that  Hardy's  art  re-enacts  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  For  any  who  have  an  eye 
for  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  literature,  the  immense 
fields  that  poetry  has  not  thus  far  succeeded  in  handling  and 
the  great  depths  yet  to  be  explored  in  fields  already  opened, 
the  resourcefulness  of  TJie  Dynasts,  the  amazing  skill  with 
which  it  visualizes  in  their  entirety  situations  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  earlier  poets  had  to  take  piece-meal,  must  seem 
little  short  of  momentous.  It  clears  the  way  for  a  fuller 
criticism  and  a  fuller  content  than  the  strictly  poetic  literature 
of  an  earlier  day  ever  dreamed  of.  Hardy  succeeds  in 
doing  at  a  high  imaginative  level  what  men  wish  to  do  in 
all  things — to  see  and  to  scrutinize.  The  short  scene  which 
stages  the  religious  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise 
is  witnessed  from  every  angle  at  once,  the  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  moods  plays  over  it  and  comments,  looks  forward  and 
looks  behind,  approves  and  condemns.     Poetry  rises  to  its 
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fullest  orchestration;  the  effect  is  one  of  completest  reality. 
What  is  on  the  face  of  it  supernatural  and  therefore  at 
variance  with  average  experience,  the  spirit-chorus,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  unrivalled  vehicle  for  human 
commentary,  and  its  effect  on  the  whole  scene  is  to  fortify 
the  impression  that  this  is  no  mere  make-believe  but  life 
itself  in  process.  And  this  impression  is  sustained  throughout 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes  that  make  up  The  Dynasts. 

Nostromo  (1904)  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  Conrad's 
greatest  novel.  It  could  not  do  so  otherwise  than  gradually 
because  of  its  many-sidedness.  Admitting  that  it  is  above  all 
things  a  yarn,  I  propose  to  inspect  it  briefly  as  I  have  inspected 
the  other  two  books  for  its  grasp  of  the  salient  factors  of  our 
civilization  and  its  power  to  bring  eye  and  mind  to  bear  on 
political  affairs.  Realism  and  criticism  are  what  we  must 
look  for.  What  I  will  claim  for  Nostromo  is  this:  that  in 
addition  to  other  features  it  affords  a  rare  object-lesson  in 
historical  methods,  outdoing  many  ostensibly  historical  novels 
in  their  own  field,  and  that  it  examines,  not  statistically  but  at 
least  dispassionately,  the  strife  which  modern  commercialism, 
with  capital  its  spear-head,  carries  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe. 

The  tale  concerns  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
of  Costaguana,  and,  more  precisely,  those  of  the  town  of 
Sulaco  and  the  San  Tome*  mine  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  an 
imaginary  geography  based  on  that  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  but  it  is  worked  out  with  such  clearness  that  the 
map  of  the  republic  prints  itself  in  detail  on  the  mind.  It  is 
the  method  of  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  applied  with  greater 
earnestness  to  a  larger  area.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
republic  is  not  merely  adumbrated  as  a  plausible  setting  for 
fair  ladies  and  gentlemen  adventurers  to  move  about  in. 
It  is  not  reconstructed  from  the  subjective  starting-point  of 
a  central  character.  Conrad  gives  the  complete  illusion  of 
having  created  generations,  even  centuries  of  this  country's 
past  and  of  having  rejected  whole  chapters  of  history  only 
because  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  writers  of  books,  artists 
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and  historians  no  less,  to  select  always.  You  feel  that  if 
these  Costaguana  documents  lurking  in  remote,  dusty  places 
could  be  unearthed  Nostromo  would  immediately  appear  as  an 
historical  creation  rivalling  Henry  Esmond.  Observe  how 
the  tale  opens.  "In  the  time  of  Spanish  rule,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  town  of  Sulaco — the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  the  orange  gardens  bears  witness  to  its  antiquity — had 
never  been  commercially  anything  more  important  than  a 
coasting  port  with  a  fairly  large  local  trade  in  ox-hides  and 
indigo."  So  full  is  Conrad  of  the  historical  detail  he  has 
created  that  he  resorts  to  a  parenthesis  in  his  first  sentence. 

The  long  past  is  revived  by  the  subtlest  of  touches.  If 
you  visit  the  leading  club  of  Sulaco  you  come  upon  the  "  moss- 
stained  effigy  of  some  saintly  bishop,  mitred  and  staffed,  and 
bearing  the  indignity  of  a  broken  nose  meekly,  with  his  fine 
stone  hands  crossed  on  his  breast."  Martin  Decoud,  the 
Parisian  sceptic,  who  has  come  out  with  a  consignment  of 
rifles,  writes  home  to  his  sister  from  an  inn  near  the  harbour 
which,  he  says,  "for  all  I  know,  may  have  been  contrived  by 
a  conquistador  farmer  of  the  pearl  fishery  three  hundred 
years  ago."  Coming  upon  such  flashes  of  almost  casual 
insight  one  recalls  the  easy  brush  work  of  that  master-realist, 
Velasquez. 

The  history  of  the  two  preceding  generations  is  filled  in 
more  completely,  much  as  in  our  minds  at  this  moment 
history  is  assumed  to  begin  with  1870.  With  the  vanishing 
of  royalty,  comes  a  more  chequered  and  breathless  epoch,  the 
despot,  the  president-dictator,  the  financier  come  in  their 
turn;  the  stormy  birth  of  the  Occidental  Republic,  on  which 
the  tale  hinges,  is  narrated  in  crowded  page  on  page;  and  the 
tale  passes  out  with  a  clear  glimpse  of  what  happened  still 
later  in  Sulaco.  The  workmen  who  helped  to  save  the  mine 
for  their  owners  are  now  beginning  to  give  trouble,  we  hear 
of  socialistic  Italians  and  the  like;  and  when  Nostromo,  the 
picturesque  capataz  de  cargadores  dies,  there  is  no  one  with 
him  "but  the  pale  photographer,  small,  frail,  blood-thirsty, 
the  hater  of  capitalists,  perched  on  a  high  stool  near  the 
head  of  the  bed." 
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Not  content  with  this  feat  of  sustained  imagination 
Conrad  refines  yet  further  the  historical  subtlety  of  his  tale. 
The  central  crisis  is  one  upon  which  many  factors,  military, 
nautical,  and  economic,  converge.  It  is  outlined  with  magnifi- 
cent gusto  by  Captain  Mitchell,  an  old  resident,  to  a  visitor 
to  the  town  years  after.  It  is  the  delight  of  his  old  age  to 
tell  this  story,  and,  though  he  does  not  consult  his  visitor's 
wishes,  he  tells  it  well  or  at  least  the  reader  revels  in  his 
garrulity.  Captain  Mitchell  knows  all  about  the  crisis 
except  the  elusive,  but  all-important,  psychological  factors 
which  swayed  the  mind  of  Nostromo,  his  own  employee  and 
the  controlling  genius  of  the  plot.  The  ninth  and  preceding 
chapters  of  Part  III  follow  Nostromo  with  an  almost  sultry 
intensity;  he  goes  through  strange  adventures  and  his  mind 
broods  and  oscillates  till  under  influences  too  subtle  to  narrate 
except  in  Conrad's  own  words  it  passes  out  into  action  and 
turns  the  scale  of  the  contest.  Then  comes  in  the  tenth 
chapter  Captain  Mitchell's  account  with  its  vivid,  rattling 
musketry  of  external  facts.  This  juxtaposition  must  be 
deliberate.  It  discredits  or  at  any  rate  qualifies  whole  libraries 
of  history.  I  would  venture  to  hint  that  it  is  subtler  in  con- 
ception than  The  Ring  and  The  Book  itself;  certainly  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dexterous  things  in  the  modern  novel. 

Having  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  first  point,  I  will  be 
briefer  in  dealing  with  the  second,  the  acumen  with  which 
Conrad  exposes  the  material  development  of  the  country. 
The  events  of  the  tale  swing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  mine. 
Mrs.  Gould,  the  wife  of  the  Englishman  who  owns  the  mine, 
explores  the  land  with  her  husband  and,  Conrad  tells  us, 
"with  each  day's  journey,  seemed  to  come  nearer  to  the  soul 
of  the  land  in  the  tremendous  disclosure  of  this  interior 
unaffected  by  the  slight  European  veneer  of  the  coast  towns, 
a  great  land  of  plain  and  mountain  and  people,  suffering  and 
mute,  waiting  for  the  future  in  a  pathetic  immobility  of 
patience." 

Enter  now  the  mine  and  the  financier.  The  description 
of  him  is  significant,  "the  considerable  personage,  the  million- 
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aire  endower  of  churches  on  a  scale  befitting  the  greatness  of 
his  native  land — the  same  to  whom  the  doctors  used  the 
language  of  horrid  and  veiled  menaces.  He  was  a  big-limbed, 
deliberate  man,  whose  quiet  burliness  lent  to  an  ample,  silk- 
faced  frock-coat  a  superfine  dignity.  His  hair  was  iron  gray, 
his  eyebrows  were  still  black,  and  his  massive  profile  was 
the  profile  of  a  Caesar's  head  on  an  old  Roman  coin.  But 
his  parentage  was  German  and  Scotch  and  English,  with 
remote  strains  of  Danish  and  French  blood,  giving  him  the 
temperament  of  a  Puritan  and  an  insatiable  imagination  of 
conquest."  Which  of  us,  sitting  in  lounges  or  parlour-cars, 
has  not  mused  thus  upon  the  way  of  the  world  ?  Place  it 
side  by  side  with  the  glimpse  given  at  the  end  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  IV,  of  a  freight  train  seen  through  the  old  arched 
gateway  of  the  town  and  you  will  behold  material  progress, 
with  its  two-edged  gifts,  unmasked  in  a  framework  of  the 
inert  past. 

The  mine  brings  many  things  to  Sulaco.  It  helps  to 
bring  war,  and  Conrad  seems  to  wish  for  the  rearward  step, 
which  Meredith  reminds  us  nature  does  not  allow.  The 
two  most  spiritual  persons  in  the  book  agree  that  "there  is 
no  peace  and  rest  in  the  development  of  material  interests. 
They  have  their  law  and  their  justice.  But  it  is  founded  on 
expediency  and  is  inhuman. "  This  can  hardly  satisfy  those 
economic-minded  ones  who  remind  us  that  without  material 
interests  there  can  be  no  life,  but  even  they  will  concede  that 
the  warning  is  timely,  that  it  must  needs  reverberate  long  in 
the  mind  of  any  thinking  reader,  and  that  it  comes  from 
Conrad  only  after  much  pondering  upon  the  daily  condition 
of  the  world  in  the  last  generation.  Conrad,  working  with 
free  imagination,  points  in  the  same  direction  as  Brailsford  in 
his  closely  argued  and  brilliant  book  on  the  international 
situation  before  1914,  The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold.  The  two 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  by  all  who  are  notafraid  of 
frankness. 

The  three  works  of  which  I  have  spoken  are,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  entirely  free  from  tendency  or  direct  moral 
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purpose.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  in  each  case  written 
because  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  author  was  attracted 
by  such  and  such  a  subject.  The  personality  of  Napoleon 
had  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  Dorset  peasantry  and 
when  the  local  Wessex  field  was  exhausted  the  transition  to 
the  Napoleonic  wars  was  perfectly  natural.  Hardy's  con- 
fessed intention  of  showing  the  part  England  played  in  its 
true  proportions  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  an  English- 
man. It  was  never  allowed  to  dominate  the  poem  and  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  a  tendency.  The  mental  trend  of  the  poem  as 
a  whole  is  against  it.  The  Odes  to  France  make  no  direct 
political  appeal;  they  are  not  trumpet-calls  like  Swinburne's 
Songs  before  Sunrise,  and  they  steady  enthusiasm  for  France 
quite  as  surely  as  they  awaken  it.  As  for  Nostromo,  we  have 
Conrad's  word  for  it  that  it  was  written  in  the  fiercest  self- 
absorption  with  no  other  thought  during  twenty  months  than 
to  build  his  creation — " there  was  not,"  he  tells  us,  "a  single 
brick,  stone,  or  grain  of  sand  of  its  soil  I  had  not  placed  in 
position  with  my  own  hands" — and  to  blow  the  breath  of  life 
into  "the  shapes  of  men  and  women,  of  Latin  and  Saxon,  of 
Jew  and  Gentile."  In  each  case  we  have  to  do  with  literature 
which  came  into  being  because  the  writer's  imagination  and 
conscience  demanded  it  for  their  delight  or  satisfaction. 

If  the  creative  psychology  of  the  artist  can  be  made  a 
basis  for  classification,  the  works  we  have  considered  belong 
to  a  different  category  from  those  in  which  the  imagination 
compounds  at  the  outset  with  the  practical  morality  of  the 
writer.  To  this  latter  group  belong  the  social  drama  and  the 
problem  novel,  the  writings,  for  example,  of  Shaw  and  Wells, 
in  which  there  has  been,  in  no  vicious  sense  of  the  word,  a 
mental  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Shaw  writes 
his  plays  partly — and  this  holds  whether  he  admits  it  or  not 
— to  satisfy  the  artist  in  him  and  his  readers,  partly  in  order 
to  make  his  readers  go  from  reading  to  do  this  and  that  in 
the  practical  world.  Literature  would  be  immensely  the 
poorer  if  it  were  not  allowed  to  grow  out  of  these  mutual 
agreements  between  different  functions  of  the  author's  mind. 
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But  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  literature  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  them.  The  greatest  poetry 
must  always  come  from  some  more  unified,  some  single  con- 
dition of  the  mind  when  sheer  imaginativeness  rules  and  the 
purposes  are  left  to  look  after  themselves. 

What  is  often  forgotten  is  that  the  purposes  do  look  after 
themselves.  For  a  mind  at  all  sensitive  to  their  beauty  and 
power  works  such  as  we  have  been  considering  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  present  quite  apart  from  the  will  of  the 
author.  Strenuous  literature  whatever  its  theme  helps  us  to 
recover  the  integrity  of  our  own  minds  in  face  of  the  blind 
shocks  and  contradictions  of  the  moment.  Being  made  of 
the  stuff  of  life  it  is  for  those  who  read  it  an  extension  of 
experience  incalculably  modifying  men's  outlook  and  motives. 
When  further  as  with  our  chosen  authors  the  themes  are 
closely  bound  up  with  those  that  occupy  all  our  thought  their 
value  is  little  short  of  oracular.  No  one  can  read  Meredith's 
French  Odes,  The  Dynasts,  and  Nostromo  and  not  become 
sensible  of  their  direct  bearing  on  events. 

This  direct  bearing  is  strengthened  by  their  surprising 
hold  on  reality.  Making  full  allowance  for  the  growing  intri- 
cacy of  society  it  would  seem  that  imaginative  literature  is 
more  than  holding  its  own  with  the  march  of  affairs.  The 
myriad  details  in  The  Dynasts  never  jostle,  the  book  is  full 
of  open  spaces.  Its  vices,  like  those  of  the  French  Odes  and 
Nostromo,  are  literary  vices,  and  like  them  again  its  virtues 
spring  from  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  have  called  its 
actuality.  The  imagination  would  seem  to  serve  our  ends 
best  when  it  ranges  freest. 

Barker  Fairley 
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y  I  *HE  advantages,  if  any,  of  the  above  proceeding  are  hotly 
debated  at  the  Front.  "Why  go  to  Paris  when  you 
can  go  to  Blighty?"  asks  one  school  of  thought.  The  idea 
strikes  them  as  absurd. 

The  answer  is  that  one  never  knows  when  one  may  go  to 
Blighty,  that  one  may  make  a  hurried  exit  there  any  day. 
Why  not  then  take  advantage  of  one's  temporary  position 
out  here  to  see  life  and  Paris  ? 

So  it  comes  about  that  a  minority  of  pleasure  seekers 
continue  to  visit  the  French  capital,  if  only  to  prove  to  them- 
selves that  there  exist  in  France  boulevards  as  well  as  com- 
munication-trenches, hotels  besides  dug-outs.  Safely  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  their  unit,  they  affect  superiority:  Paris  is 
all  very  well  for  once,  but  next  time — and  every  subsequent 
next  time — give  them  home ! 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  train,  one  of  these  rustic 
affairs,  a  cross  between  a  real  train  and  an  electric  street-car, 
pulled  out  of  the  station  and  started  to  chug-chug  its  way 
towards  St.  Pol,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  There  were 
no  doors  to  the  carriages  and  no  glass  to  the  windows,  so  that 
the  cool  autumn  breezes  could  wander  in  and  play  with  the 
knees  of  the  Highlanders.  Never  was  there  a  more  dismal 
method  of  starting  out  upon  a  holiday. 

Every  now  and  then  the  train  stopped,  apparently  to 
regain  its  breath.  These  arrests  usually  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  ploughed  fields.  Once,  however,  it  selected  a  place 
immediately  opposite  a  large  canteen  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  Immediately  there  was  a  concerted  movement 
out  of  the  train  and  into  the  canteen.  Fifty  different  com- 
mercial transactions  were  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  harassed  staff. 
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Suddenly  someone  discovered  that  the  train  had  gone, 
had  in  fact  sneaked  quietly  away  with  none  of  the  snorts  and 
grunts  with  which  it  had  previously  never  failed  to  herald  its 
intention  of  getting  a  move  on.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  books  of  that  canteen. 

An  impromptu  Marathon  along  the  railway  track  at 
once  commenced.  One  by  one  the  competitors  reached  their 
goal,  and  climbed  or  were  hauled  into  the  train.  At  last 
there  were  only  two  in  the  running,  a  brigadier  and  a  sub- 
altern. The  brigadier  was  one  of  those  youthful  old-boys, 
and  ran  well,  but  was  obviously  not  in  the  same  condition  as 
his  opponent,  who  had  got  away  to  a  late  start.  Still  he  had 
a  good  lead  and  struggled  gallantly  to  maintain  it.  The 
thing  became  quite  exciting.  Heads  were  poked  out  from 
both  sides  of  the  train  and  bets  freely  offered  against  the 
brigadier,  who,  with  his  face  as  red  as  his  gorget  patches, 
was  now  steadily  losing  ground.  They  reached  the  last 
carriage  together,  though  the  brigadier  was  obviously  all  in. 
Perhaps  the  subaltern  was  in  the  brigadier's  brigade  and  was 
aware  that  the  other  knew  it.  In  one  last  gallant  effort  to 
spring  upon  the  step,  the  brigadier  tripped  over  his  own  spurs 
which,  quite  contrary  to  dress  regulations  and  clothing  allow- 
ance even  to  brigadiers  when  travelling  by  train,  he  wore 
over  a  pair  of  top  boots  of  the  most  nutty  nut-brown  shade. 
He  was  got  on  board  at  last,  his  late  rival  being  particularly 
solicitous,  and  dusted  down  inside  the  train.  Then  there 
were  tales  of  the  brigadier's  youth. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Paris  leave  is  the  ability  to 
break  the  journey  for  a  night  at  Amiens  with  its  wonderful 
cathedral.  There  is  plenty  of  khaki  in  the  streets  there,  but 
on  the  whole  sky-blue  is  more  predominantly  the  colour 
motif  than  in  Paris.  It  is  nice  to  drink  coffee  in  the  beautiful 
little  walled  garden  of  the  H6tel  du  Rhin,  which  has  changed 
its  proprietor  since  the  war  but  not  its  name — as  indeed  why 
should  it,  for  the  Rhine  is  as  much  French  as  German  ?  It 
is  strange  to  sit  in  the  new  Officers'  Club,  and  hear  once  more 
all  the  old  place  names  of  the  Somme,  and  get  the  gossip  from 
the  line  beyond  Bapaume ! 
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Next  day  on  to  Paris  in  the  Boulogne-Paris  express, 
which  is  full  of  officers,  British,  French,  Portuguese,  Belgian, 
Russian,  and  American,  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  uniforms.  One 
resolves  to  study  the  rank  badges  of  our  Allies  so  as  to  be  able 
to  determine  whether  it  was  a  general  who  offered  one  a 
cigarette  or  merely  a  sous-lieutenant. 

One's  first  impression  of  Paris  is  strangely  reminiscent 
of  London  seen  under  similar  conditions.  There  is  the 
same  long-drawn-out  approach  through  streets  after  streets 
of  houses,  culminating  in  the  same  vast  ill-lit  station.  There 
is  the  same  crowd  at  the  barriers  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
men-folk;  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  taxi.  This  latter 
obstacle  overcome  or  circumvented,  the  Red  Caps  satisfied 
that  one  really  has  a  right  to  be  in  Paris,  and  you  are  free  of 
the  city.     Your  leave  has  begun. 

Paris  in  September,  with  the  first  few  brown  leaves 
beginning  to  swirl  down  upon  the  streets,  with  the  heat  of 
summer  melting  into  the  cool  of  autumn,  is  very  lovely.  The 
boulevards  are  crowded.  Every  second  man  you  see  is  in 
uniform  and  nearly  every  French  soldier  has  the  Croix-de- 
guerre  or  of  the  Legion. 

It  is  not  yet  too  cold  to  sit  outside  the  Cafe-de-la-Paix 
and  watch  the  passing  crowd  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

This  is  the  real  panorama  of  the  Allied  armies  that  flows 
past  your  chair.  This  is  the  real  distinction  of  Paris,  the 
number  of  foreign  uniforms  that  it  contains.  The  French, 
of  course,  predominate,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent  that 
the  British  army  does  in  London. 

Every  shade  of  "bleu  horizon"  is  to  be  seen  here,  from 
the  blue-black  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins  to  the  lightest  shade 
of  April  skies. 

Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  they  pour  past  by 
the  hundred.  Then  there  are  Belgians,  familiar  in  London, 
not  too  uniformly  clothed,  but  with  their  little  coloured 
tassels  hanging  down  in  front  of  their  forage  caps.  Portu- 
guese in  gray,  cut  on  the  lines  of  our  own  uniform  but  with 
the  French  kepi.     Tall  Russians  in  their  smartly  cut  abbre- 
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viated  smocks  and  breeches  of  various  shades  of  green,  with 
bright  rainbows  of  ribbons  across  their  breasts.  Soft-hatted 
Australians,  Highlanders,  troops  of  the  line — all  are  there. 
Perhaps  the  smartest  of  them  all  are  the  French  flying  men 
in  their  blue  and  black  with  the  silver  laurel  wreath  on  their 
breasts. 

It  is  the  Americans,  however,  who  are  at  present  the 
lions  and  novelty  in  Paris.  They  are  everywhere.  Either 
the  percentage  of  leave  allowed  from  American  battalions  is 
very  high  or  there  must  be  an  immense  American  army 
somewhere  in  France  —  larger  than  the  Germans  care  to 
admit.  Tall,  youthful,  slim,  with  their  closely-fitting  khaki 
tunics,  which  one  hears  have  been  in  many  instances  re-made 
by  English  tailors, — one  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  finer 
looking  troops.  They  are  just  now  the  most  popular  strangers 
in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  "les  Ecossais."  (The  kilt 
has  a  unique  and  never-failing  attraction  for  the  Parisian, 
and  still  more  for  the  Parisienne.)  Regular  or  Reserve  or 
National  Guard,  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  most  strikingly  individual  corps  in  Paris  are  the 
different  orders  of  the  Red  Cross  ambulance  drivers.  The 
majority  of  these  are  Americans  serving  with  the  French  or 
Belgian  armies.  Each  man  gives  one  the  impression  of  having 
chosen  his  own  uniform,  and  of  endeavouring  to  show  by  the 
varied  nature  of  its  composition,  firstly  the  nationality  of 
the  forces  with  which  he  is  himself  serving,  and  secondly  his 
practical  realization  of  the  fact  that  these  forces  constitute 
part  of  a  larger  international  whole.  One  American  youth 
in  an  English  officer's  jacket,  without  the  rank  badge,  of  course, 
a  Belgian  cap  and  sky  blue  puttees,  particularly  took  my 
fancy.    He  also  wore  a  white  hunting  stock  round  his  neck. 

Unquestionably  the  thing  best  worth  doing  in  Paris  is  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Invalides — that  hospital  built  by  Louis  le 
Grand  for  his  old  soldiers,  veterans  of  Flanders  and  the 
Artois.  The  museum  of  arms  and  armour,  dating  from  far 
back  in  French  history,  has  overflowed  into  the  great  court- 
yard.    Here  is  massed  together  a  whole  Hunnish  armament, 
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quick-firers,  bomb-throwing  trench  mortars,  monstrous  Krupp 
guns — the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  Somme  and  Champagne 
offensives.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  these,  going  up  the  steps, 
one  passes  the  antique  cannon  which  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
High  Constable  of  France,  dragged  against  the  walls  of  Rome. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  the  inner  shrine  of  him  whose 
spirit,  purged  of  its  egotism,  surely  breathes  on  France  to-day. 

Perhaps  you  have  visited  Napoleon's  tomb  in  peace  time, 
to  look  in  company  with  a  few  tourists  at  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  great  emperor.  You  may  then  have  hurried  away  to 
complete  the  round  of  sight-seeing. 

Now  it  is  very  different.  Here  to  this  shrine  come  soldiers 
from  all  the  armies  which  are  to-day  fighting  the  battles  of 
that  cause  of  which  France  has  always  been  the  reckless 
standard-bearer.  From  Ypres  to  Verdun  they  come  to  look 
upon  the  Great  Captain. 

Here  comes  the  Russian,  forgetting  the  humiliation  of 
Moscow;  the  Englishman  regretting  that  of  St.  Helena. 
Here  comes  the  youthful  American  soldier  to  gaze  with  clear 
young  eyes  upon  him  whom  he  may  have  been  taught  to 
regard  as  a  " militarist,"  but  whom  he  feels  perhaps  that  he 
understands  better  now. 

The  wounded  poiiu  comes  here  and  standing  reverently 
at  the  brink  gazes  down  upon  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry  which  contains  the  remains  of  Napoleon.  Here 
he  lies,  winged  with  the  names  of  his  victories  and  girdled 
with  captured  Teuton  banners:  as  he  wished  to  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  among  that  French  people  whom  he  loved 
so  well  and  who  stand  fast  in  his  memory  to-day. 

And  the  soldier  of  France,  down-gazing,  smiles  to  himself. 
The  golden  eagle  of  Austerlitz  soared  to  heights  where  the 
black  eagles  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  Hapsburgs  could  never 
have  lived.  This  is  the  great  disproof  of  the  boastings  of  the 
enemy,  even  upon  his  own  chosen  ground.  For  this  was  the 
greatest  soldier  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  choicest  products 
of  the  Great  General  Staff  would  have  been  but  as  marshals 
or  chiefs  of  staff, — his  Berthiers  and  Bertrands. 
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The  main  note  of  Paris  to-day,  as  of  all  France,  is  the 
military  one.  The  life  of  the  "Quarter"  is  dead.  Far  more 
than  in  London  have  the  normal  lives  of  the  place  been  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Any  description  of  Paris  to-day  must  be  one  of 
a  city  given  over  wholly  to  soldiers. 

Many  of  the  big  hotels,  such  as  the  Elysee,  have  been 
turned  into  hospitals.  The  wounded  and  convalescent  are 
everywhere,  on  the  boulevards,  in  the  Bois,  in  the  parks  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Versailles.  There  seems  to  be  less  grum- 
bling than  in  London. 

Ten  days  in  Paris  admit  of  visits  to  Versailles  and  Fon- 
tainebleau. As  one  passes  through  these  ornate  rooms,  with 
their  memories  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  of  Napoleon,  one 
muses  furiously  on  the  permutations  and  combinations  of 
history. 

At  night,  motoring  back  to  the  city,  one  is  stopped  at 
the  barriers  and  scrutinized  while  the  great  searchlights  flit 
through  the  sky  in  the  hunt  for  enemy  air-craft. 

Ten  days  are  soon  finished  and  the  return  journey  comes 
in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  One  is  glad,  however,  to 
have  seen  Paris  in  September,  when  the  summer  heat  is 
melting  into  the  coolness  of  autumn,  when  the  first  leaves  are 
falling  ever  so  gently,  not  with  the  dry  whirr  that  comes  later, 
down  upon  the  boulevrads,  as  if  tired  of  affording  shade 
to  ungrateful  man.  Or  perhaps  they  know  that  he  will  soon 
need  all  the  sunshine  he  can  get. 

Above  all,  one  is  glad  to  have  seen  Paris  in  war-time. 

II 

OF  NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

Somewhere  Else  in  France, 
1st  April,  1917. 
Dear  George : — 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  unex- 
pected request  to  send  you  a  letter  containing  some  bright 
newsy  chit-chat  about  the  doings  of  Joffre  and  Haig  and 
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others  of  my  friends  at  the  Front,  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of 
the  Parish  Magazine.  Not  forgetting  myself  I  trust,  not 
forgetting  myself! 

The  fact  is,  however,  dear  boy,  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  the  old  bunch  to  talk  to  for  quite  a  while,  though  they 
have  by  no  means  been  latent  of  late.  Still  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you. 

Have  just  re-read  your  letter!  George,  do  you  really 
mean  it  ?  Am  I  actually  henceforward  to  consider  myself 
the  War  Correspondent  and  Special  Representative  at  the 
Front  of  the  Willing  Workers  Magazine,  of  Mudtown-on- 
Slush  ?  Let  me  see,  Little  Dumpshire  is  it  not  ?  Of  course ! 
This  will  set  me  up,  you  know,  and  give  me  something  to  do 
with  my  leisure  time — six  days  in,  you  know,  George,  and 
then  six  days  out — resting  at  working  parties.  It  is  good 
of  you  to  think  of  me,  it  really  is. 

But,  George,  does  your  Vicar  know  of  the  arrangement 
and  does  he  approve  ?  Somehow  I  don't  think  he  quite 
liked  me  when  I  was  home  on  leave.  Remember  I  am  a 
Canadian  though  not  ....  you  will  remember  this  won't  you 
George  ?  not  a  Rhodes  scholar.  He,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a 
Tab.  But,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  asked  me  unless 
he  had  been  an  accessory  to  the  act.  One  gets  such  ground- 
less alarms  out  here  at  times. 

I  cannot,  however,  write  to  you  about  the  front,  as  the 
Vicar  and  you  desire.  It  would  not  be  right  you  know,  George, 
would,  in  fact,  be  acting  a  lie,  which  would  never  do  for  the 
class  of  periodical  that  we  all  three  have  in  mind.  The  front 
is  always  changing;  for  instance  it  has  changed  quite  a  lot 
down  Bapaume  way  since  I  was  nearly  there  last.  So  you 
see  that  if  you  were  to  publish  my  letter,  the  front  might  have 
changed  so  much  in  the  meantime  as  to  be  quite  unrecogni- 
zable to  anyone  save  Major  Moraht.  So  that  you  would  be 
telling  the  Willing  Workers  what  was  not  true,  George ! 
Think  how  bad  that  would  be  for  the  childish  mind,  and  how 
it  would  destroy  their  bright  young  faith  in  the  curate ! 
No,  George,  no! 
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Besides  we  don't  get  the  papers  out  here  regularly 
enough  to  know  what  is  really  doing  at  the  Front. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  however.  I  shall  write  you 
a  letter  all  about  the  funny  things  that  have  happened  to 
me  when  my  Platoon  has  been  resting  in  billets  behind  the 
line,  ''beyond  the  behind,"  as  Stephen  Leacock  puts  it. 
One  thing  I  can  safely  promise  both  you  and  the  Vicar.  I  will 
never  write  a  word  that  could  make  the  Censor  blush. 

For  instance,  I  can  talk  to  you  of  newspaper  boys. 
All  about  newspaper  boys  I  have  met.  "Why  newspaper 
boys?"  you  ask!  Well,  why  not?  Other  people  collect 
china  and  postage  stamps  or  mummies.  I  collect  newspaper 
boys.  What  is  the  difference?  I  am  afraid,  George,  that 
you  are  sadly  lacking  in  imagination.  I  suspect  that  to  you 
a  newspaper  boy  is  nothing  more  than  a  boy  who  sells  news- 
papers. You  have  no  idea  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  species 
that  exists  within  the  genus.  Lots  of  books  have  been  written 
about  newspapers,  so  why  not  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  the 
kindly  beings  that  proffer  them  on  the  street  ? 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  George,  as  the  dear 
Vicar  would  say. 

Number  one  in  my  collection  is  a  wee  Highland  laddie  in 
a  kilt  and  bare  legs.  He  sold  me  my  first  newspaper.  It  was 
a  halfpenny  one  and  I  gave  him  a  penny.  Needless  to  say 
this  was  before  the  war.  He,  of  course,  said  he  had  no  change, 
but  being  a  Scotch  newspaper  boy  he  was  comparatively 
honest,  and  though  he  would  not  surrender  my  halfpenny 
he  gave  me  two  papers.  One  of  these,  on  my  way  home, 
I  gave  to  a  working  man.  Now  tell  me,  George,  which  of  us 
two,  me — I  mean  I — or  the  boy  was  it  who  did  this  good  to  the 
working  man  ?    There  is  a  problem  for  your  Jesuitical  mind. 

But  say,  George,  I  must  really  tell  you  about  our  Canadian 
newspaper  boys  at  home.  They  are  some  youths,  believe  me, 
kid.  So  delightfully  free  and  easy  and  independent  and 
democratic.  Why  they  don't  sell  you  a  newspaper!  You 
have  to  run  across  the  car  tracks  from  one  side  walk  to  the 
other  and  tear  it  away  from  them.    Then  they  get  quite 
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annoyed  with  you  for  interrupting  their  private  reading. 
Some  hustlers — well,  I  guess  not ! 

When  I  am  at  home,  in  Montreal,  I  usually  go  out  on 
Sunday  morning  to  buy  a  newspaper  in  order  to  find  out 
which  side  won  the  hockey  match  that  I  witnessed  the  night 
before  at  the  Arena,  and  whether  the  Police  did  really  rescue 
the  referee  who  gave  that  off-side  decision  against  the  home 
team,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  On  these  occasions  it  is  a 
match  between  me  and  the  newspaper  boy.  Of  course,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  profession,  he  has  no  change.  Neither 
have  I,  as  it  is  Sunday.  So  I  give  a  quarter  for  a  five  cent 
paper.  (A  quarter,  you  know,  George,  is  just  a  nickel,  or 
half  a  bit  more  than  two  bits,  and  in  Canada  they  do  up 
five  cents  in  an  elegant  little  silver  coin,  which  gets  lost  just 
as  easily  as  a  three-penny  piece.)  The  move  is  now  up  to 
the  boy  who  starts  to  give  me  my  change.  In  this  my  opponent 
is  obviously  playing  for  time.  First  he  unbuttons  his  over- 
coat, then  he  unbuttons  his  jacket,  then  he  unbuttons  his 
breeches  pocket.  All  this  takes  time,  and  if  the  thermometer 
is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Zero  you  kind  of  get  tired 
waiting.  By  now  he  is  shovelling  out  the  change,  one  copper 
cent  at  a  time,  into  my  expectant  palm.  There  are,  I  know, 
twenty  of  these  coming  to  me,  if  I  wait  long  enough,  in  as 
many  separate  instalments.  I  usually  fail  to  last.  The 
odds  are  all  in  favour  of  my  opponent  who  probably  wins  by 
eight  up  and  twelve  to  come,  or  thereabouts.  Once,  however, 
I  had  my  fur  cap  and  overcoat  on,  and  I  froze  him  out. 

In  London  they  are  quite  different.  There  the  news- 
vendors  hunt  in  packs  and  charge  the  pedestrians  in  extended 
order,  like  so  many  bombers  rushing  a  machine  gun,  so  that 
if  one  does  not -get  him  another  does.  It  is  impossible  to 
escape  them  all. 

My  collection  includes  some  rare  exotic  growths.  You 
will,  perhaps,  remember,  George,  that  early  in  the  war 
I  accompanied  my  regiment  to  Bermuda  at  the  special  and 
united  request  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Admiralty,  in  order 
to  defend  the  coral  crop  against  German  raiders.    How  well 
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I  did  my  job  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Suffice  it  that  the  Bermudas 
are  still  afloat  and  not  a  coral  the  worse.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  these  high  problems  of  Imperial  strategy  that  I  wish  to 
talk,  but  of  the  Bermudian  newspaper  boys.  George,  they 
are  black  and  wonderful — they  make  so  much  of  nothing! 

In  Hamilton  they  publish  two  newspapers,  one  green,  the 
other  white.  One  appears  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  any 
old  time.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  apparently  to  tone 
down,  rarely  to  substantiate,  the  highly  improbable  state- 
ments of  its  matutinal  predecessor.  In  other  words,  it 
contains  the  same  items  of  news,  with  sometimes  the  addition 
of  a  question  mark.  Both  papers  are  highly  condensed. 
Epoch-making  events  to  which  the  "Times"  would  devote 
columns  and  an  editorial  are  given  in  a  few  lines,  without 
any  comment,  in  the  very  words  of  the  cable.  These  are 
the  wares  which  the  boys  hawk  in  the  streets  and  the  other 
places  with  remarkable  success.  One  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  prospect  of  one's  quarters  full  of  sunshine,  oleander 
leaves,  black  beetles,  and  black  newspaper  boys.  Before 
one  is  half  awake  one  has  accepted  a  paper,  the  vendor 
receiving  in  exchange  a  watch  or  pair  of  gold  sleeve  links,  or 
some  little  trifle  of  that  sort.  Strange  to  say  he  rarely 
comes  again. 

I  went  out  to  France  with  lively  anticipations  of  adding 
some  unique  specimens  to  my  collection.  In  particular  I  had 
heard  of  a  fair  newspaper  girl  who  was  said  to  haunt  the 
trenches  and  the  deserted  streets  of  Arras.  I  have  been  to 
Arras  but  saw  no  she  there,  only  she-lls,  George,  only  she-lls. 

After  the  Somme,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  considerable 
leisure  to  spend  on  my  researches.  Then  during  my  tem- 
porary residence  in  hospital  at  Doullens  I  devoted  considerable 
study  to  the  Gallic  newspaper  boy  and  girl.  No,  I  was  not 
wounded,  nor  yet  was  I  suffering  from  some  merely  civil 
complaint,  such  as  I  might  have  received  in  London.  Perhaps, 
"suffering  from  injuries  inflicted  by  nature  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,"  best  describes  my  condition.  At  Doullens, 
George,  the  boys  run  through  the  streets  with  shouts  of 
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"Dee-ly  Mail,"  "Dee-ly  Mail."  Do  you  remember,  old 
thing,  the  cry  of  "Star-ry  View,"  "Starry  View,"  in  the 
Corn  of  Saturday  nights  ? 

It  was  only,  though,  when  up  the  line  once  more  that 
I  met  the  prince  of  newsboys.  His  name  is  Jean,  and  there 
are  many  boys,  but  only  one  Jean.  In  him  the  spirit  of  the 
Paris  gamin  Victor  Hugo's  Gavroche  seemed  to  live  again, 
in  a  smaller  edition.  With  no  fixed  abode,  and  apparently  no 
parents,  he  earned  all  the  living  he  cared  about  selling  news- 
papers up  and  down  the  line.  His  habits  were  nomadic,  and 
one  was  quite  likely  to  meet  him  one  day  at  Aubigny  and  the 
next  at  Bethune,  supposing  oneself  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  day 
off  at  the  latter  place.  It  was  at  neither  of  these  places  that 
I  first  saw  him ! 

My  eyes  were  first  attracted  to  him  by  the  singularity 
of  his  dress.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  yet  he  wore  no  coat. 
He  had  velvet  corduroy  breeches  fastened  round  his  waist 
with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief.  The  rest  of  his  costume 
testified  to  his  belief  in  the  indissolubility  of  the  Franco- 
British  entente.  He  wore  puttees  of  a  peculiarly  offensive 
yellow  shade  of  khaki,  while  on  his  head  there  was  perched, 
jauntily,  a  sky-blue  French  forage-cap.  This  bore  the  cap 
badge  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  which,  as  you  know, 
George,  was  my  regiment.  Probably  it  still  is,  but  I  have 
been  so  bandied  about  recently  that  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Ask  him  not  where  he  got  it,  George,  as  a  free  though  forbidden 
gift  in  answer  to  his  appealing  cry  for  "  souvenir,"  or  whether 
it  was  sequestrated  during  its  owner's  temporary  absence  in 
an  estaminet  cementing  the  entente. 

Ostensibly,  and  as  an  excuse  for  his  comings  and  goings, 
Jean  sold  English  newspapers  at  an  altogether  exorbitant 
profit.  I  buy  one  when  I  meet  him,  or  I  used  to.  On  these 
occasions  I  usually  speak  French  of  a  quality  altogether 
superior  to  the  ordinary  B.  E.  F.  brand  of  that  long  suffering 
language.  Jean,  poor  boy,  uses  as  an  intermediary  the 
few  words  that  he  does  not  know  of  what  he  probably  takes 
to  be  English.     I  had  always  understood  that  Jean's  respect 
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for  my  linguistic  attainments  could  be  taken  for  granted. 
Imagine  then  one  day  the  shock  that  I  experienced  when  on 
asking  for  my  usual  " Times"  I  received  this  reply,  delivered 
in  a  most  casual  manner,  "Onlee  zee  Matin  and  P'tit  Parisien 
thees  morning  zare,  no  bong  fir  you  zare  at  all."  Horrid 
little  boy,  I  feel  sure  that  the  cap  badge  was  stolen ! 

I  have  not  seen  Jean  since,  but  to-day,  in  spite  of  his 
impertinence,  I  can  say  with  true  Christian  charity — mark 
that,  George,  in  capitals — that  I  forgive  him  and  hope  he 
is  still  alive.  This,  I  am  sure,  he  is  not  unless  he  managed  to 
cure  his  propensity  for  being  wherever  the  next  shell  might 
be  expected,  in  the  hunt  for  souvenirs. 

Well,  George,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  you  and  the  parish 
proud.  You  know  all  about  my  innocent  recreations  at  the 
Front,  with  not  a  touch  of  rum.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Vicar 
will  approve  of  all  that  I  have  written.  So,  as  the  last  letter 
that  I  censored  said,  "here's  hoping  that  this  finds  you  in  the 
pink  dear,  as  it  leaves  me  dearest."  Yes,  George,  he  was 
writing  to  his  wife.     How  I  anticipate  your  every  want ! 

Well,  I  shall  say  adieu,  old  man,  and  not  au  revoir,  as 
I  hope  soon  to  see  you  all  again. 

Your  affectionate  cousin  by  marriage, 

(Yours,  not  his), 

Archie. 

» 

W.  G.  Peterson 


THE  LOST  LEGION 

Suggested  by  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  University 

Magazine,  1918. 

A  Thousand  Men,  one  April  morn,  went  over  the  Vimy  Height, 
'Mid  smoke  and  flame  and  scream  of  shell  and  the  thundering 

crash  of  the  fight. 
Some  of  them  came  from  the  broad  green  plains  where  the 

blue  Saskatchewan  flows, 
And  some  to  answer  the  bugle  came — from  where  God  only 

knows ! 

To  the  Wanderer's  camp  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  where  the 

lone  white  mountains  gleam, 
Where  Death  and  Silence  sit  enthroned  beside  the  ocean 

stream, 
Came  faint,  far-flung  on  the  wandering  wind,  the  battle-call 

of  the  race, 
And  down  the  trails  from  the  great  lone  land  they  flocked  to 

the  trysting  place. 

Farmer,  carpenter,  mason,  clerk,  student,  and  pioneer, 

Blent  into  perfect  unity  by  a  Purpose  high  and  clear; 

Brothers  in  spirit  who  ne'er  had  met,  impelled  by  God's  own 
breath, 

To  plough  for  the  crop  of  the  coming  years  in  the  red  seed- 
field  of  Death. 

There  were  dreamy  scholars  and  wandering  wights  who  loved 

the  long  white  road, 
The  country  yokel  and  dandy  Jim,  slave  of  the  latest  mode; 
And  the  Greek  prize-man  and  the  farmer's  son  marched, 

fought  together  and  then 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  eyes,  and  knew  they  both  were 

men. 

Their  country  had  given  a  martial  name  and  bade  them 

honor  it  well; 
So  they  bore  it  down  the  long,  red  road  that  led  to  the  gates  of 

Hell. 
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A  Thousand  Men  went  out  in  the  dawn,  down  the  battle's 

shell-swept  track, 
And  in  the  hush  of  the  purple  eve — one  hundred  men  came 

back! 

All  had  fought  like  men:  Those  died  like  men,  had  paid  the 
price  of  the  game; 

And  the  hundred  are  scattered  throughout  the  host — their 
regiment  only  a  name ! 

Now,  one  by  one,  they  are  "going  West,"  and  their  blood- 
stained flag  is  furled 

That  they  flung  to  the  breeze  on  the  Vimy  Height  mid  the 
birth-pangs  of  a  World. 


If  you  think  that  a  name  is  a  simple  thing,  go,  bid  the  muse 

unfold 
To  your  purblind  eyes  the  magic  scroll  of  the  glowing  names 

of  old: 
Empires,  races,  systems,  creeds,  have  into  oblivion  gone, 
But  the  freeman's  blood  still  leaps  at  the  name  of  war-scarred 

Marathon. 

A  cross  gleams  white  in  La  Folie  Wood  when  the  soft  moon- 
light rains  down; 

The  Last  Post  floats  o'er  an  open  grave  in  a  distant  prairie 
town; 

And  a  sentry  will  hear — as  the  guns  grow  still — on  the  moaning 
night-wind  tossed, 

The  muffled  roll  of  the  phantom  drums  of  a  Legion  thai  is  lost. 

Choose  ye  the  bravest  of  your  host;  fill  up  those  ranks  once 

more; 
Let  the  fighting  corps  resume  its  place  in  the  battle's  eddying 

roar; 
So  the  name  your  Dead  with  glory  clothed,  through  all  the 

years  may  be 
A  trumpet  call  for  the  onward  march  of  the  Legions  of  the  free ! 

Cecil  Francis  Lloyd 


TURNED  SOLDIER 

MpHERE  may  be  monotony  even  in  the  medical  work  at 
a  base  hospital  in  France,  and  we  have  sought  and  found 
some  relief  from  this  by  enquiring  into  the  civil  occupations 
of  the  patients.  The  results  of  questioning  the  soldiers  on 
this  point  have  not  often  brought  any  help  towards  a  diagnosis 
of  the  diseases  from  which  the  men  have  suffered,  nor  have  they 
often  aided  us  in  treating  the  malady,  but  sometimes  they 
have  been  of  assistance  in  cheering  and  "bucking  up"  the 
patient.  The  medical  officer,  the  sisters,  and  the  wardmaster 
have  one  and  all  been  delighted  at  the  discovery  of  a  novel 
calling,  like  the  astronomer  "when  a  new  planet  swims 
into  his  ken."  The  patients,  too,  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  and  have  been  much  amused  sometimes 
and  filled  with  wonderment  at  the  curious  trades  of  their 
fellows. 

Coming  from  different  hospitals  another  "medico"  and  I 
have  met  in  slack  times,  and,  after  a  walk  along  a  pretty  road 
beside  a  little  stream,  have  enjoyed  an  evening  meal  in  a 
quiet  French  estaminet.  Here,  whilst  discussing  the  excellent 
dinner,  we  have  exchanged  the  "bags"  of  the  preceding 
week  and  have  related  the  stories  which  our  patients  have 
told  us. 

No  week  has  thus  far  surpassed  in  richness,  in  variety,  and 
in  downright  absurdity  the  contents  of  the  "bag"  of  a  short 
time  back.  I  was  bursting  all  the  way  out  to  tell  of  my  finds, 
but  we  had  already  agreed  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  hors 
d'ceuvre  were  consumed  that  our  respective  discoveries 
were  to  be  displayed.  I  began  with  the  account  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  Gardener  was  in  my  ward,  and  also  an  Opal  Chipper; 
my  friend  retorted  with  his  Sergeant  who  had  shown  Roosevelt 
about  Africa  and  a  Tripe  Dresser.  But  I  was  not  to  be  out- 
done so  soon,  and  had  been  canny  enough  to  reserve  some 
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tit-bits  in  the  shape  of  the  Black- Worker1  and  the  Kangaroo 
Shooter.  He,  too,  had  not  given  away  all  in  his  first  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  and  produced  his  Miniature  Painter  and 
his  Clicker.2 

Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  have  called  forth 
soldiers  from  lands  in  every  sea  and  under  every  clime,  and 
in  very  truth  it  is  a  citizen  army  as  no  army  before  ever  was. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  to  what  extent  labour  had  been  specialized 
before  the  war.  The  workers  have  all  been  gathered  up  in 
one  basket,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  File  Blacker  and  the  Bromide 
Paper  Finisher  jostle  the  Theological  Student  and  the  Fowl 
Plucker  against  the  Motor  Cycle  Photographer  and  the 
"Hoven"  Man  in  a  Pottery;  and  Cuthbert  the  Cowman  and 
the  Turbine  Borer  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Swiss  Em- 
broiderer, whilst  the  Vigneron  and  the  China  Clay  Dipper 
rub  with  the  Houp-la  Stall  Proprietor  and  the  Bath  Enameller. 
But  in  the  modern  army  occupations  may  be  almost  as  diversi- 
fied as  in  ordinary  life,  and  countless  varieties  of  duties  are 
now  assigned  to  Thomas  Atkins. 

The  process  of  collecting  the  men  and  redistributing 
them  may  be  likened  to  the  narrowing  bed  of  a  river  which 
gathers  together  the  broad  reaches  of  the  waters  above  and 
redirects  and  guides  them  into  the  numerous  rocky  channels 
and  courses  below.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  cry  that  men 
should  be  employed  in  the  army  on  work  as  like  as  possible 
to  that  of  their  ante-bellum  days.  This  the  authorities  have 
been  enabled  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Cinema  Operator,  for 
there  are  now  definite  Cinema  Companies.  The  River  and 
Lighter  Man  now  becomes  master  of  one  of  the  barges  on  the 
French  canals  and  the  champion  Shoeing  Smith  of  England 
is  in  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps. 

The  task  of  the  army  was  not  quite  such  a  simple  one, 
however,  when  the  Bacon  Roller  and  the  Stained  Glass 
Window  Maker  presented  themselves.  We  humbly  suggest 
that  the  Elocutionist  and  the  Female  Impersonator  might 

1  i.e.,  Undertaker. 

1  i.e.,  one  who  sews  on  the  uppers  of  boots. 
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be  induced  to  decoy  the  Hun  into  a  trap  and  the  Smoke  Man1 
might  easily  be  employed  in  putting  up  a  barrage  to  cover  the 
movements  of  our  own  troops.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
Chief  Camouflage  Officer  of  the  British  Army  once  arranged 
the  scenery  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  in  New  York, 
and  surely  the  more  delicate  screen  work  might  be  done 
under  his  direction  by  the  Fancy  Trimmer,  who  in  civil  life 
found  his  delight  in  "slashes,"  with  the  Miniature  Painter 
from  Baker  Street  as  his  aide.  The  Antique  Chair  Maker 
could  furnish  officers'  messes  at  the  front,  with  the  help  of  the 
Table  Decorator  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Surely  there  is  work 
up  in  the  trenches  for  the  Man  who  takes  "Squeaky"  out  of 
Boots.  He  might  follow  his  craft  before  the  men  go  "over 
the  top"  on  a  raid  so  that  the  element  of  surprise  might  be 
more  complete.  The  Circus  Proprietor  and  the  Conjuror 
could  readily  arrange  entertainments  for  the  troops  when  out 
"in  rest."  The  Jam  Boiler,  too,  could  try  his  hand  at 
"plum-and-apple . " 

In  one  hut  we  had  at  the  same  time  together  an  extra- 
ordinary group  of  men  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  we  were  made  to  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  dis- 
tance. There  was  the  Vigneron  from  Australia,  whose  work, 
minus  the  association  with  molluscs,  was  similar,  we  suppose, 
to  that  of  the  Oyster  and  Cellar  Man  who  laboured  beneath 
Regent  Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests  in  the  Cafe  Royal 
above.  Then  there  were  side  by  side  the  Bath  Attendant  on 
a  P.  and  O.  boat,  who  loved  to  tell  how  he  had  "laved  and 
abluted"  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  globe-trotters, 
and  the  young  British  West  Indian  Fisherman  from  the  Island 
of  St.  Lucia,  who,  as  he  said,  did  not  speak  French,  but  patois, 
and  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  questions  of  his  M.O.,  "  Waay, 
mon  Capitaine."  Across  in  the  other  row  of  beds  lay  close 
together  the  Farm  Servant  from  Inverness  and  the  Employee 
of  the  German  Government  Harbour  Commission  at  Samoa, 
who  said,  "Oh  yes,  everybody  knows  about  Mr.  Stevenson." 
Farther  down  towards  the  other  end  of  the  hut  the  Cypriot 

1  i.e.,  on  the  rafters  of  a  bacon  factory. 
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and  the  Christian  Post  Office  Official  from  Calcutta  were 
opposite  the  French-Canadian  half-breed,  whose  bright  eyes 
and  hectic  tinge  over  high  cheek-bones  spoke  of  that  slow 
and  insidious  disease  which  carries  off  so  many  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Near  the  door  were  the  huge  Russian 
Sailor  of  the  Baltic,  who  enlisted  in  Canada,  and  the  Maori 
from  New  Zealand,  who  had  been  a  Milk  Cart  Driver  before 
the  war.  When  asked  to  say  "Ninety-nine"  the  latter 
uttered  something  which  sounded  like  "Iwa-tekau-maiwa." 
There  was  likewise  in  hospital  at  the  same  time  an  aborigine 
from  Australia. 

At  other  times  we  had  in  the  ward  Boers  who  fought 
against  us  in  the  South  African  War,  a  Fiji  Islander  who  was 
a  Carpenter  in  peaceful  times,  and  a  Cingalese  who  had  been 
something  far  more  prosaic  than  a  Pearl  Diver — merely  a 
Labourer  on  a  Tea  Plantation.  Recently  we  have  had  an 
Eskimo  from  Labrador. 

Naturally  enough  a  convoy  of  patients  is  made  up  largely 
of  men  from  the  same  regiment  or  division,  so  at  one  time 
there  was  a  "run"  of  Yorkshire  Pitmen  and  Coal  Getters  and 
at  another  time  of  Drapers'  Assistants  and  Costermongers 
from  London  Town.  For  some  weeks  we  seemed  to  reserve 
a  particular  bed  for  a  Postman,  whether  he  came  from  North 
Wales,  from  Brighton,  or  from  the  Modern  Athens.  The 
trade  of  French  Polisher  appeared  to  be  very  popular  for  a 
time  and  also  that  of  Printer's  Compositor. 

At  one  end  of  the  hut  one  day  there  was  a  Carman  from 
Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  the  next  patient  questioned,  who  lay 
many  beds  away,  said  that  he  followed  the  same  calling,  and 
when  asked  where  he  lived,  he  replied,  "  In  Guildford."  These 
two  were  formally  introduced  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
they  had  not  known  each  other  before.  Members  of  this 
profession  call  themselves  Carters  or  Car  Drivers  or  Carmen 
or  Draymen,  but  most  often  Carmen.  This  employment  of 
Carman  carries  with  it  a  certain  position  of  importance,  for 
several  patients  have  stated  that  their  former  occupation  was 
that  of  Assistant  Carman!    It  seems  that  these  latter  have 
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certain  definite  duties;  one  may  be  termed  the  dynamic 
{i.e.,  whilst  the  cart  or  car  or  dray  is  in  motion),  for  then  the 
assistant  keeps  street  urchins  from  stealing  rides  on  the  back  of 
the  vehicle.  The  other  is  the  static,  for  the  remaining  half 
of  the  time,  when  the  Driver  is  off  the  seat  and  the  Vice- 
Carman  holds  the  reins  whilst  his  master  decorates  the  inside 
of  a  public-house  and  imbibes  of  the  brew  of  the  hop — we 
suppose  to  keep  up  his  courage. 

Recreations  have  been  well  represented  in  our  "catches, " 
and  Pros  of  Football,  Cricket,  Golf,  and  Billiards  have  occu- 
pied our  beds.  A  Manager  of  a  Games  Shop  also  stayed  with 
us  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
the  patients  was  the  champion  Twelve-Mile  Runner  of  Wales 
he  was  chaffed  by  his  fellow-companions  in  the  ward  about 
his  running  up  and  down  Snowdon  before  breakfast!  May 
we  consider  that  we  may  class  among  the  Recreationists  the 
young  man  of  shiny  face  and  plastered  hair  who  said  that  he 
did  " Nothing"  before  enlisting?  We  leave  this  question 
for  others  to  answer. 

Several  times  a  patient  with  a  very  superior  air  has  told 
us  that  he  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  a  Company,  but  he  was 
never  specific.  We  strongly  suspect  that  at  least  one  of  these 
was  in  a  firm  of  Auctioneers,  Pawnbrokers,  Pledgers  and 
Salvagers — that  is  to  say,  he  wore  a  distinct  look  of  business 
sagacity,  although  he  said  his  name  was  Lamb.  One  young 
fellow,  and  not  of  a  very  convincingly  intellectual  appearance, 
assumed  a  certain  air  of  superiority  and  impressiveness  in  the 
face  of  our  usual  question,  and  declared  that  he  was  going  in 
for  the  Modern  Language  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  We  felt 
honoured — for  the  moment — to  have  such  an  important 
personage  in  our  ward  and  we  were  ashamed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  under-estimating  this  rather  unprepossessing 
individual.  But  the  truth  will  out!  We  cannot  blame  the 
wish  for  being  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  next  day  this 
boy,  who  aspired  to  high  honours,  confessed  that  he  had  been 
up  at  the  seat  of  learning  for  two  weeks  only. 

If  a  patient  is  inclined  to  minimize,  to  put  it  mildly,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  indulged  in  during  those  far-off  and  happy 
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peaceful  days,  he  at  least  is  perfectly  frank  in  telling  of  his 
trade  or  profession.  The  Antique  Chair  Maker,  for  instance, 
to  mention  him  again,  did  not  attempt  to  screen  himself, 
and  we  know  of  a  man  in  another  hospital  who  confessed  that 
he  was  a  human  form  of  the  species  Anobium,  for  his  work 
was  that  of  a  Maker  of  Worm  Holes  in  Furniture.  The 
Sewerman  was  proud  of  his  position  under  the  London  County 
Council,  and  one  patient — not  in  our  ward,  oh  no ! — related 
that  before  the  war  he  was  a  Burglar. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  our  favourites,  and  the  Fish  Porter 
from  Billingsgate  Market  was  a  dear  old  rascal,  rich  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  He  was  far  above  the  army  age  but 
joined  up  to  do  his  bit.  Before  settling  down  to  his  pisca- 
torial calling  he  had  wandered  all  over  England  from  Land's 
End  to  Gretna  Green.  He  had  many  a  good  yarn  to  spin,  and 
of  a  truth  he  was  not  that  rarest  of  birds — a  silent  Cockney. 
He  has  material  enough  for  a  modern  Penniks  Pilgrimage, 
or  the  Money-Lesse  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor.  By  his 
merry  talk  we  are  sure  that  he  helped  to  cure  some  of  our 
patients. 

Many  are  the  reasons  that  have  induced  the  men  to  join 
the  army.  It  occurred  to  us  to  ask  the  Sea  Cook  if  he  was  not 
out  of  his  element  on  land,  but  he  replied,  "I  got  rather  tired 
of  the  navy/'  and  when  we  sought  an  explanation  he  said, 
"Well  you  see,  sir,  I  was  torpedoed  three  times, ''  and  he 
named  the  ships  and  the  occasions.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
now  Army  Cook  has  nights  of  undisturbed  rest.  In  another 
ward  a  British  West  Indian,  who  had  been  a  Chauffeur  to  a 
fabulously  rich  American  in  Paris,  was  asked  why  he  had 
forsaken  such  a  lucrative  employment;  he  replied,  "I  reckon, 
sah,  that's  the  time  my  cooriosity  got  the  better  of  my  in- 
telligence." 

Some  day  someone  should  write  a  treatise  on  "Parasitic 
Trades" — it  would  be  a  very  fruitful  piece  of  research,  we  feel 
sure.  Here  was  the  man  who  told  us  he  was  a  Meat  Cloth 
Washer.  It  seemed  that  our  ears  had  played  us  false.  He 
explained,  "We  get  all  the  meat  cloths  from  Smithfield  Market 
and  wash  'em  and  sell  'em  again  as  polishing  cloths  for  five- 
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pence  or  sevenpence,  'cordin'  to  size."  The  Tripe  Dresser 
had  plied  his  trade  for  twenty  years.  "You  see,  sir,  I  sells 
the  scrapin's  for  pigs'  food  and  keeps  myself  in  beer  and 
tobacco." 

A  poor  miserable  bantam  Cockney  named  Strongi'th'arm 
kept  us  all,  patients  included,  in  fits  of  laughter.  He  was  a 
Fireman  in  a  Laundry.  He  made  the  most  extraordinary 
grimaces  and  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  when  he  talked  in 
his  dead-earnest  way.  His  ailment  called  for  starvation  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  day  after  this  treatment  had  been  begun 
he  asked  his  medical  adviser — and  the  whole  ward  shook  with 
merriment  at  his  particularly  picturesque  description  of  his 
inward  feelings — "  Please,  sir,  do  give  me  something  to  eat. 
'Scuse  me,  sir,  as  we  s'y  in  Lunnon,  the  insoides  is  beginnin' 
to  eat  up  the  worms." 

The  Female  Impersonator  from  Banbury  was  a  pretty 
pink-cheeked  boy.  The  sister  decked  him  up  in  an  old  rose 
bed-jacket;  his  bed  became  his  stage  and  the  other  patients 
an  approving  audience.  We  asked  him  how  he  could  sing  so 
like  a  girl,  and  he  explained,  "You  see,  sir,  I  just  put  the  Ameri- 
can Clips  on  the  back  of  my  tongue  and  it's  easy.  They're 
made  of  silver,  and  my  sister  sent  them  to  me  from  New  York." 

One  day  we  saw  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth  half  worn  down 
on  the  right  side  in  front.  The  diagnosis  was  obviously  not 
an  old  clay  pipe,  and  the  owner  explained:  "That's  from  biting 
opals.  I  am  a  Farmer  and  Miner  in  Australia  and  that's  the 
way  we  test  their  colour."  From  that  day  forth  this  romantic 
person  was  shown  off  to  all  our  visitors  as  "Buzzacott,  the 
Opal  Chipper."     Here  surely  was  a  title  for  a  shilling  shocker. 

What  treats  there  are  in  store  for  us  during  the  coming 
year  we  know  not,  but  it  will  take  a  very  extraordinary  trade 
to  surprise  us  now.  There  is  a  very  human  side  to  every 
patient,  especially  in  these  troublous  times.  If  any  worker  in 
a  hospital  or  any  visitor  to  the  wards  finds  his  task  irksome 
and  tiresome  let  him  try  our  prescription.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  ennui;  in  the  questioner  as  well  as  in  the  questioned. 

Archibald  Malloch 


LES  DIVERSES  FAMILLES  SPIRITUELLES 
DANS  LA  FRANCE* 

T^AURICE  BARRfiS  is  a  distinguished  writer  in  France 
on  the  Catholic  side.  He  is  also  interested  in  politics, 
and  in  bygone  days  was  unfortunate  enough  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  brilliant  but  misguided  General  Boulanger. 
He  is  the  author,  among  many  other  works,  of  a  series 
known  as  Le  Roman  de  VEnergie  Nationale,  which  constitutes 
a  plea  for  "local  patriotism  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  old  French  provinces."  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  has  written  more  voluminously  than 
ever  under  the  general  heading  of  VAme  Frangaise  et  la 
Guerre,  and  is  now  the  President  of  the  Patriots'  League. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  soul  of  France  in  its 
great  manifestations  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  work 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  present  article  is  of  profound 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  not  only  a  vivid  and  most 
moving  portraiture  of  strong  souls,  of  many  types,  at  war,  but 
it  bears  a  prophetic  message  for  France  after  the  war.  M. 
Barres  is  profoundly  stirred  by  the  magnificent  spirit  of  pat- 
riotism, of  devotion  to  a  high  cause,  and  of  sacrifice  displayed 
not  by  one  or  two  of  the  diverses  families  spirituelles  of  France, 
but  by  all,  and  pervading  his  book  is  the  idea  and  aspiration 
of  a  France  still  possessed  by  a  variety  of  spiritual 
ideals,  but  more  charitable,  more  harmonious,  because  the 
war  has  revealed  the  possibility  of  a  common  cause  under- 
lying the  most  diverse  forms.  The  lesson  is  one  which  may 
have  a  wider  application  than  that  of  our  author.  Not 
France  only,  but  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  possessed  by  widely  different  spiritual  ideals  and  yet  all 
confident  that  they  are  labouring  for  the  good  of  mankind, 

*  Lrs   Diverses   Families  Spirituelles  dans  la    France,  par  Maurice   Barres  de 
l'Academie  Frangaise,  President  de  la  Ligue  des  patriotes. 
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and  often  each  school  of  thought  is  equally  confident  that  it 
alone,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Agnostic  or  Socialist,  has  the 
truth,  and  all  others  are  misguided.  To  discover  the  under- 
lying unity  of  these  diverse  ideals  and  to  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  life,  whilst  stimulating  a  larger  tolerance  between  sin- 
cere lovers  of  truth  where  there  is  irreducible  difference  of 
opinion,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  our  most  important  prob- 
lems after  the  war.  For  its  solution  M.  Barres'  book  offers 
suggestive  material. 

Of  the  various  groups  in  France  which  make  up  the  union 
sacree  of  which  he  has  previously  written,  M.  Barres  enumer- 
ates the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the  Jews,  the  Socialists, 
and  what  he  calls  the  Traditionalists.  These  latter  are  a 
group  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the  past  history 
and  institutions  of  France,  and  who,  even  though  they  may 
sit  lightly  to  the  dogmatic  creed  of  Christianity,  have  a  res- 
pect for  the  Church  and  support  it  as  a  permanent  element 
in  the  structure  of  their  country.  "  Le  passe  ne  meurt 
jamais  en  nous,"  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  group. 

M.  Barres'  method  is  to  analyse  the  quality  of  these 
separate  groups,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  copious  extracts  from 
the  diaries  or  letters  of  selected  types.  All  this  is  done  with 
such  inimitable  skill  that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in 
France  this  work  will  be  immortal.  These  French  heroes 
we  may  take  as  the  spokesmen  of  our  own,  for  our  boys  have 
not  the  gift  of  free  expression  of  their  inner  thoughts  which 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Frenchman  and  for  which  his  beauti- 
ful language  is  so  perfectly  adapted. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  "  all  the  moral  forces  based 
either  upon  religion  or  upon  philosophy  or  upon  education, 
showed  themselves  possessed  of  power  to  nourish  souls  (tout 
se  reVela  excellent  pour  nourrir  les  ames)  and  this  army,  made 
up  of  our  most  intense  conflicting  parties,  has  proved  itself 
in  the  face  of  the  Germans,  united  and  radiant  with  spiritual 
splendour."  What  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  a  common 
cause !  The  Germans  had  said  to  themselves  that  France 
was  exhausted — "  played  out  " — and  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
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us.  What  a  mistake!  The  conflicting  parties  in  France  of 
yesterday  have  to-day  become  brothers  in  arms,  brothers  in 
spirit.  Whence  comes  this  miracle  ?  "  D'ou  vient  ce  prodige, 
cette  transfiguration  de  la  France?  Comment  sommes- 
nous  tous  debout,  unis,  purifies,  enflammes?"  The  answer 
is  written  in  the  pages  of  French  history.  "  La  France  a 
toujours  6te"  la  terre  des  reVeils  et  des  recommencements. 
Ses  ennemis  la  croient  mourante;  ils  accourent  haneux  et 
joyeux;  elle  se  dresse  au  bord  de  sa  couche  et  dit  en  saissant 
l'6p£e:  Me  voila !  Me  voila !  Je  suis  la  jeunesse,  Fespe>ance, 
Tesprit  invincible.  Je  suis  jeune  comme  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
comme  le  grand  Conde*  a  Rocroy,  comme  Marceau  le  re"pu- 
blican,  comrr.e  le  g6ne>al  Bonaparte!  Elle  respire  a  pleins 
poumons  Tatmosphere  des  grands  jours  religieux,  nationaux, 
et  d'un  mouvement  de  Tame  decide  la  victoire."1 

This  unity  of  spirit  expressed  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
which  found  a  common  focus  in  the  nation.  Catholic  might 
hate  Protestant,  Protestant  might  hate  Catholic,  but  both 
loved  France.  Even  the  freemason  or  the  socialist,  believ- 
ing himself  a  cosmopolitan,  discovered  that  his  deepest  love 
was  the  love  of  France.  "  Au  fond  des  eglises,  les  cierges 
flamboient;  des  foules  s'y  pressent.  Le  temple  protestant 
retentit  des  preches;  la  vieille  synagogue  de  ses  chants  de 
douleur  .     Les  socialistes  s'assemblent,  interrogent 

les  faits  et  d^liberent.  Ils  reconnaissent  que  la  justice  est 
dans  le  camp  des  Allies  et  decident  unanimement  de  servir 
la  France  au  nom  de  la  R6publique  sociale."  Neither  this 
magnificent  revelation  of  a  deep-seated  unity  nor  the  lesson 
which  it  conveys  must  be  forgotten  after  the  war.  M.  Loisy 
has,  in  his  own  way,  noted  the  same  fact  and  points  the 
moral.  France  heard  the  call  of  duty,  and  was  unified. 
"  Mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  devoirs  que  pour  le  temps  de  guerre, 
il  y  en  a  pour  toute  la  vie ;  et  c'est  ce  qui  importerait  de  bien 
entendre,  parce  que  la  est  la  vraie  religion."2 


1  Maurice  Barres.     Pages  choisies.    p.  22. 
*  Guerre  et  religion,  par  Alfred  Loisy,  p.  36. 
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M.  Barres  tells  us  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  priests 
in  the  army.  Sometimes  they  are  able  to  minister  to  their 
Catholic  brethren.  A  young  soldier,  Roland  Engerand  by 
name,  writes  to  his  parents  of  such  a  one,  an  admirable  priest 
adored  by  his  men,  who  went  into  the  trenches  and  dug  with 
pick  and  shovel,  and,  incidentally,  heard  confessions  there. 
Masses  are  not  frequent  in  the  trenches.  The  priest  hesi- 
tates to  gather  men  together  where  the  danger  is  so  great. 
But  he  speaks  to  them,  man  by  man,  or  administers  commun- 
ion to  them  individually.  Many  instances  of  the  devotion 
to  death  of  the  few  priests  who  are  not  fighting,  sometimes 
men  of  advanced  age,  are  given.  Such  a  one  was  Father 
Auffray.  "  Venu  de  Br6sil,  pour  reclamer,  malgre*  son  grand 
age,  sa  part  des  dangers  de  la  guerre,  s'est  fait  tuer  glorieu- 
sement  dans  les  tranche*es  allemandes,  ou  il  avait  accompagne" 
les  troupes  d'assaut."  The  official  journal  tells  of  many 
such  priests:  "  Albert  Fournier,  aum6nier  volontaire  d'un 
groupe  de  brancardiers,  mort  glorieusement  le  10  juin  1915, 
alors  que,  dans  les  tranches  il  remplissait  les  devoirs  de  son 
ministere  et  enflammait  le  courage  des  soldats  de  la  division 
qui  se  disposait  a  s'elancer  a  Fassaut  des  retranchements 
ennemis."  Of  another,  Father  Robellac,  the  official  journal 
says:  "  II  a  ete  Fauxiliaire  leplus  precieux  du  commandement 
en  exaltant  le  moral  et  le  patriotisme  de  la  troupe."  What 
more  noble  sentiment  than  that  which  finds  expression  in 
the  words  of  Abbe  Ligeard,  a  corporal  in  the  28th  battalion 
of  chasseurs,  written  before  going  into  action  from  which 
he  never  returned.  "  J'offre  ma  vie  pour  que  se  dissipent  les 
malentendus  qui  existent  entre  le  peuple  de  France  et  les 
pretres."     May  the  sacrifice  be  fruitful! 

M.  Barres'  chapter  on  the  Protestants,  though  not  more 
inspiring,  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting.  He  is  quite 
frank  in  admitting,  in  the  valuable  notes  appended  to  the 
text  of  his  book,  that  he  had  himself  misunderstood  in  respect 
of  some  things  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Protestants. 
Thus  he  wrote  as  follows:  "In  the  Reformed  religion,  the 
sacraments,  for  which  a  priest  is  indispensable,  do  not  exist. 
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The  one  great  source  of  support  is  the  Bible."  He  regards 
Protestantism  as  laying  stress  on  the  moral  rather  than  the 
religious  life.  To  this  position  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
Protestants  should  take  exception,  and  M.  Barres  quotes 
from  letters  he  has  received  from  them.  M.  Maury,  for 
example,  who  is  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Protestant 
Seminary  at  Montauban,  wrote:  "  Our  Protestantism  un- 
doubtedly laying  great  stress  upon  (pr&>ccup£)  the  moral 
life,  yet  seeks  the  source  of  that  life  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  and  awaits  expectantly  those  impulses  which  draw  us 
to  the  spiritual  heights  of  communion  with  God  in  Christ. 
Our  interior  life  is  not  composed  only  of  moral  ardour.  This 
is  the  only  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  on"  your  article." 
Another  Protestant  pastor  writes  at  greater  length  concerning 
the  sacraments.  "  The  Reformed  Church  holds  two  sacra- 
ments of  divine  institution,  baptism  and  the  holy  communion. 
For  Calvin,  as  for  St.  Augustine,  a  sacrament  is  the  visible 
sign  of  invisible  grace.  I  do  not  understand  how  there  can 
be  any  question  that  we  reformed  hold  a  real  presence  (spirit- 
ually real,  not  materially),  after  the  discussions  on  that  sub- 
ject between  Bossuet  and  Claude.  Whatever  value  Catholics 
may  assign  to  the  sacraments  celebrated  (c616bres)  by  Protes- 
tants (and  they  admit,  at  least,  the  validity  of  their  baptism), 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  Protestants 
have  sacraments."  M.  Barren  admits  that  in  the  text  of 
his  book  he  had  not  expressed  himself  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. It  is  probable  that  M.  Barres'  misunderstanding 
is  shared  by  many.  To  remove  it  is  to  diminish  the  gulf 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

M.  Barres  quotes  with  sympathy  the  description  of  a 
Protestant  pastor  who  is  also  a  Christian  Socialist,  "qui  veut 
rendre  la  vie  terrestre  possible  et  Stablir  dans  rhumanite'  le 
regne  de  Dieu."  Pastor  Nick  has  no  taint  of  the  sectarian 
spirit.  In  thought  he  is  united  with  all  the  grand  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  "  II  a  une  ame  qui  est  un  psaume." 
We  are  told  of  the  pastor  Rabaud,  who  lost  two  dearly  loved 
grandsons.     The  old  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  insisted 
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on  preaching,  and  drew  from  the  story  of  their  death  consola- 
tion for  the  faithful  of  his  congregation.  We  read  of  pastor  Babut 
who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  when  his  son  was  killed. 
Catholics  attended  the  service,  and  all  wept  together.  This 
event  occurred  at  Nimes,  a  town  famous  in  former  times  for 
religious  strife  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  M.  Barres 
says,  "  un  temoin  m'e'crit  que  ce  fut  pour  Nimes  (et  vous 
savez  que  lesluttes  religieuses  sont  vives)  un  jour,  non  pas 
d'union,  mais  de  communion  sous  Fespece  de  l'esp6rance 
et  de  la  souffrance."  Such  events  may  in  time  be  forgotten, 
but  the  impression  they  create  will  remain  and  bear  fruit  in 
the  creation  of  a  sympathy  between  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
alike  sufferers,  which  is  the  first  essential  of  an  understanding. 
"  These  Protestants,"  exclaims  M.  Barres,  "  whose  bare 
churches  freeze  our  souls,  and  whose  cold,  rationalistic  sermons 
make  us  Catholics  talk  of  their  philosophy  rather  than  their 
religion !  But  let  us  learn  to  know  them  better  through  the 
admiration  and  friendly  feeling  with  which  such  acts  and  such 
sublime  utterances  inspire  us  "  Aujourd'hui,  nous 

comprenons  leur  vie  interieure  et  nos  parentis  se  reVelent. 
Memes  racines  profondes  dans  la  chr6tiente  et  deux  floraisons 
glorieuses." 

"La  guerre  ne  laisse  rien  en  nous  que  nous  refusions  de 
reviser,"  cries  M.  Barres  when  he  comes  to  the  consideration 
of  the  soul  of  the  French  Jew  as  revealed  in  the  war.  It  is 
an  admirable  sentiment,  and  one  which,  if  applied  all 
round  in  a  broad  spirit  of  charity,  would  go  far  to  advance 
that  betterment  of  the  world  for  which  we  all  long.  He  gives 
much  space  to  the  case  of  Robert  Herz,  a  professor  in  the 
College  of  Douai,  a  socialist  and,  strange  to  say  (for  he  is  an 
ardent  Frenchman),  the  son  of  a  German  Jew.  From  the 
field  of  battle  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  Dear,  I  recall  the  dreams 
of  my  childhood  .  .  .  with  all  my  soul  I  wanted  to 
be  French,  to  deserve  to  be  French,  to  prove  that  I  was 
French  .  .  .  and  now  the  old  dream  is  more  ardent 
than  ever.  I  am  grateful  to  the  officers  who  accept  me  as 
their  subordinate,  and  to  the  men  whom  I  am  proud  to  com- 
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mand.  Yes,  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  country  which 
accepts  me."  Herz  gave  his  life  for  France,  having  been 
killed  on  April  13th,  1915.  For  the  most  part,  the  documents 
which  M.  Barres  has  in  his  possession  concerned  Jews  who 
were  freethinkers;  but,  when  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
appeared,  a  Jewish  soldier  wrote  him  that  there  were  also 
many  believing  Jews.  During  the  first  winter  of  the  war, 
this  young  lieutenant,  unused  to  the  warfare  of  the  trenches, 
suffered  severely  from  the  cold  and  was  greatly  depressed. 
"  C'est  alors  que  ma  foi  est  intervenue  et  m'a  sauve"  morale- 
ment.  Je  me  suis  souvenu  de  la  priere  que  je  faisais  tout 
petit  le  soir  avant  d'embrasser  ma  maman  et  qui  ressemble 
beaucoup  a  votre  '  Pater  noster.'  J'ai  prie*  et  le  Seigneur 
m'a  soutenu,  m'a  donne"  le  calme.  Chaque  fois  que  j'avais 
une  decision  a  prendre,  je  pensais  a  Lui  et  j'e"tais  tranquille 
.  Je  vous  e*cris  en  toute  sincente\  Chaque  fois  que 
je  voyais  qu'il  fallait  aller  a  la  mort,  je  pensais  a  Lui  et  mon 
devoir  m'apparaissait  naturel,  sans  merite."  Here,  indeed, 
is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  all  true  religion,  common  to 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew.  Whether  achieved  through 
sacrament,  prayer,  or  by  act  of  the  will,  it  is  the  realization 
of  the  Eternal  that  brings  to  the  soul  its  sense  of  strength  and 
peace: 

that  Infinite 
Within  us,  as  without — that  all-in-all 
And  over  all — the  never-changing  one 
And  ever-changing  Many,  in  praise  of  whom 
The  Christian  bell,  the  cry  from  off  the  mosque, 
And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheism, 
Make  but  one  music,  harmonizing — Pray.* 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  which  I  greatly  prize  from 
a  young  Canadian  soldier  who  has  been  "  over  the  top," 
written  after  hearing  a  lecture  given  by  me  on  "Prayer"  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall  last  winter,  which  shows  the  fundamental 
spiritual  affinity  between  the  above-quoted  Jew  of  France 
and  a  young  Christian  Canadian:  "  Your  remarks  on  prayer," 

*  Tennyson,  Akbar'8  Dream. 
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he  writes,  "made  me  think  of  my  prayer  on  several  occasions 
when  under  terrible  shell  fire.  More  for  the  sake  of  my 
father,  brothers,  and  sisters  than  my  own,  I  was  tempted  to 
pray  for  my  life,  but  the  time  and  place  were  too  serious  for 
such  a  silly  petition,  so  I  just  repeated  in  my  mind  '  God  be 
with  me ! '  and  the  greater  the  danger,  the  clearer  was  my 
thinking  and  my  nerves  the  steadier." 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  quoting  at  too  great  length. 
Consider  all  that  is  implied  in  the  following  document  d'union 
sacree,  as  M.  Barres  calls  it.  It  is  from  a  letter  by  a  Catholic 
priest  to  the  mother  of  a  young  Jew  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
honour  on  May  15th,  1915.  "  L'amiti6,  K6e  par  moi  avec 
votre  fils,  s'est  transformed  en  respect  et  en  admiration 
devant  sa  mort  heroique.  Et  je  veux  vous  le  dire  aussi,  le 
Dieu  infiniment  puissant  et  misericordieux  dans  Lequel  nous 
croyons  tous,  quoique  differents  de  religion,  dans  Lequel  votre 
fils  croyait  (il  me  Fa  dit)  a  pris  aupres  deLui,  je  Fespere,  Fame 
droite  et  loyale,  qui  s'est  sacrifice  pour  le  devoir,  et  II  Fa 
prise  pour  FimmortaliteY' 

The  following  incident  has,  I  believe,  found  its  way  into 
the  daily  press,  but  I  venture  to  transcribe  M.  Barres'  account 
of  it.  A  wounded  and  dying  Catholic  begged  for  a  crucifix  of 
the  Jewish  chaplain,  Abraham  Bloch.  Bloch  hastened  to 
seek  for  one,  found  it,  and  held  up  to  the  dying  man  the  symbol 
of  the  faith  of  Christians.  Then  but  a  few  paces  further  a 
shell  struck  the  rabbi,  and  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  Jesuit 
Father  Jamin,  who  tells  the  story.  "  De  degre*  en  degre," 
comments  M.  Barres,  "  nous  sommes  61ev6s;  ici  la  fraternite 
trouve  spontanement  son  geste  parfait;  le  vieux  rabbin  pr6- 
sentant  au  soldat  qui  meurt  le  signe  immortel  du  Christ  sur 
la  croix,  c'est  une  image  qui  ne  pe>ira  pas." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  schoolmaster,  a  complete  paci- 
fist before  1914,  who  nevertheless  went  cheerfully  to  the  war, 
and  wrote  the  following  touching  letter  to  his  scholars:  "Like 
your  fathers  and  your  brothers,  I  have  gone  to  the  war.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  order  to  go  to  the  front  in  a  pretty  little 
village  in  Burgundy,  an  order  bravely  to  do  my  duty  to  France 
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and  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Should  I  not  return,  remember 
your  teacher  who  loved  you  well  and  who  embraces  you  all, 
bidding  you  cry,  '  Long  live  democracy  and  liberty! ' " 

These  free-thinking  Socialists,  whose  thoughts  on  war 
and  the  war  M.  Barres  has  enshrined  in  his  book,  are  not  the 
blatant  materialists  we  sometimes  imagine.  They,  too,  have 
a  spiritual  life.  They  are  "  une  famille  spirituelle."  They 
have  ideals  which  they  cherish  not  unselfishly.  "  Je  pars 
vaillamment,"  writes  Pierre  Genin,  "  avec  Tespoir  que  notre 
deVouement,  et  peut-£tre  notre  sacrifice  serviront  a  nos  enfants. 
Puissent-ils,  eux,  vivre  la  paix  que  nous  avons  revee.  Si 
notre  jeunesse,  si  notre  force  servent  a  assurer  leur  existence 
d'homme,  nous  nous  serons  battus  pour  notre  ideal  qui  reste 
vivant,  souriant,  a  travers  les  eclairs  et  le  tonnerre."  Genin 
was  killed  in  September,  1914.  Edmond  Lapierre,  only  a 
few  days  before  a  glorious  death,  wrote  thus:  "  Nous  sommes 
soldats  des  armees  de  la  R£publique  menacee  par  lemilitarisme 
allemand,  mais  nous  restons  tous  inSbranlablement  attache's 
a  notre  grand  ideal  Socialistes  au  cceur  humain 

et  au  sentiment  g6ne>eux,  nous  avons  un  devoir  sacre"  a  rem- 
phr  au  milieu  de  tant  de  coleres  et  de  haines:  e"viter  que  les 
bas  instincts  ne  sement  dans  Tame  de  nos  camarades  de 
combat  les  id6es  de  vandahsme  et  de  sauvagerie."  M.  Barres 
thus  comments  on  these  brave  and  loyal  men:  "  Dans  ces 
ames  repose  un  r6ve,  un  type  de  soctete'  auquel  je  ne  crois 
pas,  mais  que  j'aime  en  tant  qu'il  fait  leur  consolation  et 
qu'il  est  leur  ciel  au-dessus  des  tranchees."  It  is  from  among 
these  socialists  that  the  most  moving  thoughts  of  a  France, 
tolerant  of  many  faiths  and  ideals  after  the  war,  proceed. 
Albert  Thierry  is  described  as  a  violent  Syndicalist.  After 
the  war,  he  writes,  the  French,  whatever  their  economic  in- 
terests may  be,  or  their  political  views,  or  their  faith,  will 
no  longer  plague  (tourmenter)  each  other,  but  will  give  place 
to  a  love  such  as  neither  France  nor  the  world  has  ever  known. 
French  Protestantism,  he  says,  in  a  passage  too  long  to  quote 
in  full,  has  proved  in  this  war  its  devotion  to  France.  Pro- 
testantism and  justice  have  become  equally  dear  to  all  French- 
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men.  The  French  Catholics  have  demonstrated  their  love 
of  France,  justice,  and  of  Jesus;  they  too  become  equally 
dear  to  all  the  other  French.  The  French  who  have  aban- 
doned the  ancient  faith  have  likewise  manifested  their  love 
of  France,  justice,  and  liberty;  they  also  become  dear  to  all 
other  Frenchmen.  Not  that  Thierry  looks  for  agreement. 
The  ancient  divisions  will  continue,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
their  supporters  regard  each  other  will  be  changed.  "  Cette 
conciliation  ne  deviendra  jamais  sans  doute  une  assimilation 
et  une  confusion:  il  faut  des  fleurs  di verses  au  jardin  de  la 
terre."  He  concludes  with  the  sentiment  which  reminds  us 
of  St.  Paul:  "  All  outward  truces  are  worthless;  they  perish 
if  we  have  not  written  within  us  the  spirit  of  peace." 

In  all  this  M.  Barres  sees,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
all  see,  the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  each  with 
others.  The  world  needs  mediators,  men  of  sympathetic 
temperament,  who  will  interpret  the  good  of  each  school  to 
the  others.  It  was  said  by  an  acute  observer  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Pusey  was  that  the 
former  took  note  of  resemblances  and  the  latter  of  differences. 
We  must,  of  course,  take  note  of  both,  but  the  narrow  man  is 
essentially  the  man  who  loves  not  only  to  take  note  of  but  to 
dwell  upon  differences.  But  in  this  age  of  the  world,  at  least, 
it  is  more  important  to  dwell  upon  resemblances.  It  is  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  that  doubts  whether  any  good  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  Jesus  who  saw  the  common  good,  the 
spiritual  good  in  a  Roman  centurion,  a  heathen  woman  of 
Canaan,  a  Samaritan  heretic,  a  despised  publican,  some  en- 
quiring Greeks.  "  Pour  notre  part,"  writes  M.  Barres, "  nous 
pensons  que  la  plus  haute  pens£e,  celle  qui  explique  le  monde, 
est  fille  du  laboratoire  scientifique  et  de  Foratoire  religieux, 
et  pour  sauver  la  civilisation  complete,  nous  defendons  a  la 
fois  le  College  de  France,  et  les  petites  6glises  de  village." 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  a  fellow-teacher: 
"  Notre  devoir  est  tout  trace  :  Veiller  a  ce  qui  rallume  chez 
nous  la  double  flamme  de  la  culture  classique  latine  et  de  la 
foi  catholique  qui  s'adaptent  merveilleusement  au  g6nie  de 
notre  race." 
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Such  has  been  the  broadening  effect  of  the  war  upon  all 
schools  of  thought  or  of  faith  in  France.  The  effect  will  be 
the  same,  we  believe,  in  all  the  world,  or,  at  least,  among  the 
allied  nations.  This  same  Thierry,  violent  syndicalist  before 
the  war,  in  the  light  of  the  war  came  to  see  that  the  whole 
truth  was  not  with  him:  "  Conside>ant  la  guerre,  je  ne 
veux  plus  etre  revolutionaire  pour  la  classe  ouvriere  seule, 
mais  pour  tout  Vhonime.  La  Justice  est  le  bien  de  tous. 
II  y  a  une  injustice  capitaliste,  pourquoi  n'y  aurait-il  pas  une 
injustice  ouvriere  ? "  If  all  discussions  could  start  with 
such  a  postulate,  controversy  would  become  a  more  potent 
force  for  the  advancement  of  truth.  During  the  war,  each 
"  spiritual  family  "  of  France  has  been  at  its  best,  has  moved 
on  the  summits  of  its  faith,  and  on  these  heights  has  found 
itself  in  close  company  with  other  families  whom  it  had 
formerly  believed  to  be  widely  separated.  In  churches, 
chapels,  and  lecture  halls,  the  war  has  revealed  men  of  varied 
doctrine  but  of  lofty  character  who  have  with  equal  courage 
endured  and  died.  Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  all 
these  diverging  rays  of  light  can  be  traced  to  their  common 
focus.  Truth,  it  must  be  realized,  is  like  a  vast  globe,  and 
we  are  as  persons  looking  at  it  from  various  angles.  We 
can  none  of  us  see  it  all  in  its  fullness,  or  in  its  variety,  or  in 
the  true  proportions  of  its  parts.  Some  can  see  a  little  more, 
some  a  little  less.  Out  of  this  consideration  springs  the 
raison  d'Ure  of  tolerance.  Men,  said  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  are  right  in  what  they  affirm  and  wrong  in  what 
they  deny.  It  is  a  suggestive  thought,  and  one  which  tends 
to  charity,  without  involving  any  diminution  of  intensity  in 
the  proclamation  of  that  small  segment  of  truth  which  we 
from  our  particular  angle  can  clearly  see. 

I  would,  in  concluding  with  one  most  touching  episode 
recorded  by  M.  Barres,  recommend  to  my  readers  this  most 
beautiful  book.  It  is,  I  say  it  deliberately,  a  holy  book,  a 
book  of  saints,  compiled  by  a  man  of  splendid  vision,  of  per- 
fect taste,  and  of  a  great  heart.  No  one  can  read  it  unmoved, 
and  many  pages  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 
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Captain  Millon  was  a  priest  by  profession,   and  was 

closely  associated  with    Captain  P ,  a  freethinker   and 

freemason.       When  Millon  was  killed  at  Verdun,  Captain 

P went  in  search  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  Joseph  Ageorges, 

and  said  to  him:  "  The  death  of  Millon  has  deeply  affected 
me.  If  I  had  fallen  first  he  would  have  said  a  mass  for  me. 
I  am  not  a  believer,  but  one  never  knows !  If  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal then  Millon  will  be  happy  to  know  that  I  am  thinking 
of  him.  Shall  we  go  and  find  a  cure  to  conduct  a  service 
on  his  behalf?  "    They  went,  and  the  service  was  arranged 

by  Captain  P ,  who  attended  the  service  with  his  soldiers 

and  the  people  of  the  village.  After  the  Gospel  was  read, 
the  cure"  gave  an  address,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  was 

moved  to  go  to  Captain  P and  invite  him  to  speak  also. 

The  freethinking  Captain  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar 
and  paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  priest-captain.  In  con- 
clusion, he  proclaimed  upon  the  coffin  of  a  hero — and  may  we 
not  hear  his  voice  above  the  tombs  of  all  our  loved  ones — 
that  the  France  of  to-morrow  needed  the  close  collaboration 
of  the  priest,  the  officer,  and  the  teacher." 

Herbert  Symonds 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

By  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and  Corrado  Barbagallo.  The  Monarchy  and 
the  Republic.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1918. 
Price  $1.90  net. 

This  book,  according  to  the  preface,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  reader. 

The  general  conception  of  the  work  bears  witness  to  the  gradual  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  writing  of  history.  The  dramatic  and 
personal  element  has  become  secondary,  and  the  historian  aims  at  ex- 
hibiting a  picture  of  the  development  of  ideas  and  social  movements  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  political  and  economic 
evolution  is  the  centre  of  interest.  It  is  a  particularly  happy  thought  to 
apply  these  new  ideas  to  the  representation  of  antiquity;  for,  as  the  reader 
will,  we  hope,  discover  for  himself,  this  remote  period  is  really,  from  the 
new  point  of  view  nearer  to  us  than  the  sixteenth  or  even  the  eighteenth 
century.  Every  student  of  modern  history  must  feel  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  war  the  remoteness  of  the  two  centuries  we  have  mentioned, 
which  are  probably  the  two  most  familiar  to  him.  We  recommend  him 
to  study  this  history  by  two  Italian  scholars  and  he  will  find  the  parallels 
with  the  present  struggle  more  obvious.  For  the  war  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar  to  which  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  leads  up,  was 
really  a  war  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  these  warring  ideals  were  in  a  remark- 
able way  similar  to  those  which  are  now  contesting  for  supremacy  in 
Europe.  That  is  to  say  we  are  no  longer  engaged,  except  in  a  secondary 
way,  with  dynastic  or  religious  problems,  but  are  asked  to  decide  between 
an  aggressive  militarism  and  peaceful  progress  along  democratic  lines. 
Such  was  also  the  question  at  issue  between  the  factions  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  and  the  parallel  can  be  followed  even  into  details.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  also  points  of  difference,  which  prevent  the  student  from 
realizing  the  general  resemblance.  For  example,  we  have  nobody  now  who 
sums  up  in  himself  the  ideas  of  a  party  in  the  same  way  that  Caesar  did 
in  antiquity.  But  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  last  hundred  years — 
like  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  republic — have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  an  enormous  power  which  we  call  capitalism,  and  the  growth  of  this 
power  has  led  in  both  cases  to  a  reconsideration  of  our  point  of  view  and 
presents  new  problems  for  solution.  Signor  Ferrero  is  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  America,  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Morals  and  Manners.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  this 
book,  but  the  mere  title  will  help  to  confirm  the  remarks  we  have  made 
above. 
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As  the  present  work  is  likely  to  be  widely  read  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  an  early  call  for  a  new  edition,  we  propose  to  write  with  more  fulness 
than  usual,  for  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  general  plan,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly room  for  improvement  in  many  points  of  detail. 

To  begin  with,  although  the  title  is  as  given  above,  we  find  at  the  end 
of  the  last  page  the  note,  End  of  Volume  I.  We  are  also  promised  this 
second  volume  in  the  last  sentence  but  one  of  the  book  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Preface.  But  surely  the  title  page  should  have  indicated  that  the 
present  book  is  only  Volume  I.  We  would  suggest  too  that  certain  Latin  and 
foreign  words  might  be  replaced  by  their  English  equivalents.  For  example 
what  will  the  general  reader  make  of  a  fortune  of  12,500  asses  (p.  22)  or  of 
civitas  sine  suffragio  (p.  73)  ?  On  p.  149  a  capacity  of  300  amphorae  is 
said  to  be  about  equal  to  8,000  litres.  Lustre  (p.  265)  and  supplicatio 
(p.  427)  also  need  a  note  of  explanation.  On  the  other  hand  the  Latin 
word  equites  might  perhaps  be  retained  instead  of  "  knights  "  which  might 
mislead  (p.  289).  In  writing  too  for  English-speaking  readers,  the  modern 
Italian  names  of  places  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  To  them 
Arretium  and  Praeneste  are  more  likely  to  be  familiar  than  Arezzo  and 
Palestrina.  A  map  would  be  of  more  use  than  these  Italian  names.  How 
many  readers,  for  example,  will  know  where  Mount  Sila  is  ?  We  might 
also  suggest  that  references  to  Italian  books  might  be  dropped  in  an 
elementary  work  like  this.  On  page  321,  for  instance,  we  are  referred  to 
an  article  by  Lanzani  in  Riv.  di  filologia  classica  for  1912.  This  seems  to 
us  rather  superfluous.  A  short  bibliography  at  the  end  would  be  more 
practical. 

We  also  observe  an  inconsistency  in  naming  ancient  places.  The  old 
and  the  new  names,  Latin  and  Italian,  are  sometimes  mixed  up,  even  in 
the  same  list.  For  example  we  have  Metapontum,  Reggio,  Locri  (p.  2); 
Capri,  Procida,  Aenaria  (p.  6);  Sutrium,  Sesia,  Nepi  (p.  58).  Sometimes 
the  English  and  Latin  names  are  interchanged;  we  have  Volsci  and  Volscians 
on  the  same  page  (p.  31).  The  same  country  is  called  Macedon  (p.  120) 
and  Macedonia  (p.  223).  In  writing  the  names  of  Romans  we  suggest  an 
attempt  at  uniformity  in  a  new  edition.  If  we  take  Marcus  Valgius  Rufus 
as  a  typical  Roman  name,  we  should  find  it  written  in  this  book  in  the 
following  different  forms:  Marcus  Valgius  Rufus,  M.  Valgius  Rufus, 
Marcus  Valgius,  Marcus  Rufus,  Rufus  and  even  Marcus.  This  must, 
one  would  imagine,  perplex  the  average  reader.  The  same  reader  would 
probably  suppose  that  the  Tullianum  (p.  298)  and  the  Mamertine  prison 
(p.  397)  were  different  buildings. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  opinions  of  Signor  Ferrero  are  often  very 
original  so  that  they  will  not  always  find  general  acceptance.  For  example 
he  seems  to  regard  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  as  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion (pp.  314,  389,  215,  214,  217). 
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A  man  like  Cato  the  younger  is  therefore  to  our  author  "obstinate  and 
narrow  minded"  (p.  397).  His  ancestor  Cato  the  Censor  does  not  fare 
much  better  (pp.  215,  216).  It  seems  to  us  that  when  these  men  foretold 
ruin  to  their  country  unless  the  Romans  mended  their  ways,  they  were 
amply  justified  by  the  result.  Again,  Signor  Ferrero  evidently  looks  with 
suspicion  on  the  historians  of  the  German  school,  whose  criticism  is  mostly 
destructive  (p.  23).  But  he  himself  seems  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
giving  too  much  play  to  his  fancy;  we  are  told,  for  example,  that  "  broad, 
straight  streets  "  were  "  traced  by  the  kings  "  (p.  55);  that "  in  the  remote 
period  of  the  first  kings  we  may  think  of  Rome  as  a  busy  workshop, 
where  the  traveller  heard  the  constant  beating  of  hammers  in  the  fac- 
tories where  the  bronze  and  tin  and  iron  workers  laboured"  (p.  13); 
that  "  every  year  at  Rome  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Latins  and  allies  were 
opened  new  schools  of  rhetoric  "  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  B.C. 
(p.  315);  we  doubt  whether  chapter  and  verse  could  be  given  for  any  of 
these  statements.  We  do  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  author  in  the 
history  of  the  earliest  period;  take  for  example  the  all-important  question 
of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  development  and  importance  of  Rome. 
This  question  has  been  generally  ignored;  we  believe  it  was  Herbert  Spencer 
who  suggested  that  the  position  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  near  the  mouth, 
was  the  great  factor  in  its  early  and  rapid  progress.  Signor  Ferrero  seems 
to  favor  the  same  view  (p.  13).  But  this  is  to  judge  by  modern  conditions; 
in  antiquity  the  principles  which  regulated  commerce  were  different,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  the  great  commercial  cities  were  regularly  founded  not 
on  the  great  rivers  but  near  them  on  the  coast.  Such  were  Miletus, 
Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  Tarraco,  Tyre,  Amisus  (the 
capital  of  Mithradates),  Cadiz  and  Carthage.  Again,  if  the  situation  of 
Rome  was  so  suitable,  how  is  it  that  almost  the  earliest  Roman  measure 
we  hear  of  is  the  foundation  of  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Rome  was  rather  badly  situated  for  commerce  by  sea; 
this  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  later  times  its  port — or  Schelle 
as  the  French  call  it — was  at  the  distant  town  of  Puteoli.  We  prefer 
another  explanation  of  Rome's  early  greatness,  one  that  would  account  for 
the  importance  of  Troy  and  the  Boeotian  Thebes  as  well  as  that  of  Rome . 

In  the  first  chapter  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  Etruscans. 
We  venture  to  take  exception  to  the  statement  on  p.  11,  "If  Rome 
was,  in  fact,  founded  and  governed  for' more  than  two  centuries  by  the 
Etruscans,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  under  the  Republic  she 
Latinized  herself  to  all  appearance  so  completely  as  entirely  to  dissemble 
her  origin?"  Surely  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  furnishes  a 
parallel.  Why  again  does  the  author  assume  (p.  26)  that  the  patricians 
were  the  Latin  element  ?  They  are  at  least  as  likely  to  have  been  Etruscans. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Signor  Ferrero  gives  this  prominence  to  the  vexed 
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Etrurian  question;  but  why  has  he  nothing  to  say  about  the  Phoenicians, 
apart  from  an  irrelevant  allusion  on  page  4  ?  Yet  few  things  in  the  darkness 
of  the  prehistoric  period  are  clearer  than  the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  Campanian  coast  long  before  the  traditional  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

In  his  account  of  the  Social  War,  too,  we  think  our  author  might  have 
made  the  issue  clearer.  The  Italians  went  to  war  with  Rome  not  to  win 
their  independence,  but  to  be  allowed  to  become  Romans.  This  seems  to 
make  this  war,  a  fierce  and  bitter  struggle,  almost  unique  in  history,  and 
is  a  great  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  foundations  on  which  Rome 
was  built.  When  Signor  Ferrero  says  that  their  idea  that  they  would 
benefit  by  Roman  citizenship  was  a  "delusion"  (p.  316),  he  seems  to  us 
to  be  quite  mistaken. 

We  now  proceed  to  points  of  detail,  which  are  fairly  numerous.  We 
find  not  only  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  text  (pp.  1,  5),  but  also  on  the 
Title  Page  and  the  Paper  Cover  an  incorrect  date  for  the  foundation  of 
the  city  (754  instead  of  753);  the  correct  date  is  given  on  p.  26,  so  that 
there  is  not  even  uniformity  in  error.  The  year  754  is  not  even  one  of  the 
nine  different  dates  given  by  the  ancients  themselves.  The  date  now 
universally  adopted  is  that  of  Varro,  whence  the  name  Varronian  era. 
The  following  sentence  on  p.  5  shows  a  curious  confusion  of  thought. 
After  talking  about  754  B.C.  as  the  date  "  now  universally  accepted," 
Signor  Ferrero  continues: — "An  ingenious  historian  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  subtle  arguments  in  support  of  any  thesis  of  which  he  is  enamoured, 
but  in  this  case,  unfortunately,  all  these  conjectures  and  arguments  are 
shattered  by  the  clear  and  simple  fact  that  Rome  by  her  chronology  ab 
urbe  condita  always  officially  affirmed  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  B.C."  Even  the  uninitiated 
reader  will  see  that  if  the  Romans  had  always  counted  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  that  date  would  be  attached  to  some  particular  year  and  not 
to  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  fact  that  nine 
different  dates  ranging  from  about  875  to  729  were  given  in  ancient  times 
for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  shows — what  we  already  know  from  other 
sources — that  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  not "  always 
officially  affirmed  "  but  was  the  subject  of  learned  enquiry  at  a  later  date. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  traces  of  an  early  use  of  other  systems  of  dating. 
Two  of  these,  viz.:  post  reges  exactos;  post  Capitolinam  dedicatam,  are  older 
than  the  system  ab  urbe  condita;  there  are  also  half  a  dozen  others.  The 
student  who  finds  the  modern  reckoning  anno  domini  universal  in  Christian 
countries  and  is  afterwards  introduced  to  the  Greek  systems  of  reckoning 
from  the  first  Olympiad,  and  the  Roman  system  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  does  not  realize  that  there  were  dozens  of  different  eras  current  in 
antiquity.    The  Christian  era  by  the  bye  was  first  inaugurated  in  its 
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present  form  by  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  century;  we  may  therefore 
compare  this  with  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 
year  of  their  city.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  calendar  we  may  add  that 
the  reader,  when  the  month  and  day  are  given  for  an  event,  must  make 
allowance  for  the  reforms  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Thus  on  p.  469,  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Zela,  August  2nd  would  be  about  May  20th  by  the 
correct  reckoning. 

The  dating  of  the  First  Samnite  War  of  343 — 341  is  also  confused.  On 
p.  65  we  are  told  that  the  war  began  in  345;  on  pp.  68,  69  the  year  343 
seems  to  be  suggested  as  an  improvement,  and  on  p.  70  this  is  further 
corrected  to  342.  Other  inaccurate  dates  we  have  noted  are: — the  Lex 
Canuleia  (444  instead  of  445),  tribunate  of  Flaminius  233  (instead  of 
232),  Lex  Domitia  103  (instead  of  104),  last  year  of  Sulla's  dictatorship 
80  (instead  of  79),  birth  of  Julius  Caesar  100  (though  102  is  equally 
likely),  revolt  of  Ephesus  87  (instead  of  86),  and  the  consulship 
of  Lepidus  (p.  359).  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  above  there  may 
be  some  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  date 
of  the  consulship  of  Scaurus,  which  is  given  as  113  (p.  332).  The  actual 
date  (115)  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  with  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  Roman  History,  and  moreover,  in  any  case,  only  needed  to  be  copied 
from  a  reference  boojc.  Not  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  dates  is  the 
spelling  of  proper  names.  Caius  and  Cneius  (instead  of  Gaius  and  Gnaeus) 
confront  us  constantly.  On  p.  3  we  have  Liguri  (bis),  p.  4  Lucumoni, 
p.  7,  Aenaedae  for  Aeneadae,  pp.  12,  17  Martius  (for  Marcius),  p.  20 
Terracina,  p.  59  Sestius  (for  Sextius),  p.  93  Rutilius  (for  Rutilus),  p.  97 
Narni  (for  Narnia),  pp.  98,  99  Ignatius  (for  Egnatius),  p.  104  Volsinium 
(Volsinii  is  more  usual),  p.  117  Marcus  (for  Manius)  and  Benevetum 
(for  Beneventum),  p.  186  Attilius  (for  Atilius),  p.  279  Baleari  (for  Baleares 
or  Baliares),  p.  297  Arausium  (for  Arausio),  p.  301  Bastarni  (for 
Bastarnae),  p.  302  Apuleius  (for  Appuleius),  p.  354  Marius  (for 
Marcus),  p.  378  Gordiana  (for  Gordyene),  p.  421  Vesontium  (for 
Vesontio),  p.  240  Emporiae  (for  Emporia),  p.  439  Cardurci  (for  Cadurci), 
p.  440  Agedicum  (better  Agedincum),  p.  427  Lucca  (for  Luca),  p.  464 
Calvinius  (for  Calvinus),  p.  481  Tullius  for  Tillius  (bis),  p.  461  Varro 
(for  Varus).  It  is  not  certain  that  Maecenas  (p.  315)  is  entitled  to  the 
name  Cilnius.  On  p.  305  Caius  Catulus  should  be  Quintus  Catulus;  he 
recovers  his  right  name  on  p.  340.  The  father  of  Anchises  was  not  Capio 
but  Capys  (p.  6) ;  Sesia  (p.  58)  should  be  Setia. 

We  draw  attention  briefly  to  other  passages  where  revision  seems 
necessary.  On  p.  2  the  Indo-Europeans  are  apparently  supposed  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  have  come  from  the  East;  the  Latini  are  located 
in  the  north  and  west,  whilst  the  Umbri  are  included  in  the  tribes  of 
the  east  and  south  (pp.  2,  3);  the  Greeks  are  already  supposed  to  have 
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colonized  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  (p.  4),  although 
the  first  Greek  colony  in  these  regions  was  Naxos  (735  B.C.),  for  the 
legend  of  Cumae  is  now  abandoned.  On  p.  6  we  read  that  the  oldest 
tradition  "  relates  that  Rome  was  founded  by  a  hero,  the  son  of  Jove, 
a  certain  Romus,  who  naturally  enough  gave  the  city  his  own  name  ?  " 
The  historian  alluded  to  is  Antigonus,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  describe 
him  as  the  oldest  recorder  of  Roman  traditions.  Moreover  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  "  natural "  in  the  earliest  antiquity  for  princes  to 
give  a  city  their  own  name.  What  are  the  "  bridges  "  alluded  to  on  p. 
21  ?  We  only  know  of  one,  the  pons  sublicius.  "  Tribunes  of  the  peoples  " 
is  not  a  translation  of  tribuni  plebis;  there  are  misprints  for  intercedendi 
(p.  37),  fetiales  (p.  15),  iudiciaria  (p.  269),  and  privatus  (p.  263);  tribuni 
militum  is  perhaps  more  usual  than  tribuni  militares  (p.  41);  "  disorderly  " 
(p.  53)  is  not  a  good  translation  of  tumultuarius;  on  pp.  66,  67  the  Samnites 
seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  people  quite  different  from  the  Oscans;  the 
scutum  should  not  be  described  as  square  (p.  83).  The  statement  on  p.  88 
that  silver  was  first  circulated  in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
Wars  requires  modification.  Silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  in  268  B.C., 
but  silver  ingots  and  foreign  silver  coins  were  in  circulation  before  then. 
From  p.  124  one  would  imagine  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  Roman 
Colony  also  had  full  citizenship,  which  is  not  the  case.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
Marius  substituted  the  clipeus  for  the  "  huge  shield,"  i.e.,  apparently  the 
scutum  (p.  300)  ?  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  no  Roman  before  Marius 
had  held  the  consulship  four  times  (p.  304).  The  account  of  the  civitas 
sine  suffragio  (pp.  72,  73)  is  a  little  confusing.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Lanuvium,  Aricia  and  Nomentum,  or  any  other  Latin  towns  possessed 
it;  nor  can  it  be  definitely  stated  that  the  citizens  of  such  states  had  "all 
a  Roman  citizen's  rights  and  duties  except  those  of  electing  and  being 
elected  to  the  magistracies  of  the  State."  It  is  probable  that  in  the  earliest 
period  at  all  events,  they  were  also  exempt  from  military  service.  On 
p.  357  we  are  referred  to  Dionysius  V  77  for  the  statement  that  Sulla 
"  when  he  wished  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  in  the  senate  preferred  to  the 
knights  lesser  men  of  the  third  estate — even  his  own  old  soldiers."  Al- 
though the  Pauly  Encyclopedia  makes  a  similar  statement  with  a  reference 
to  the  same  chapter  of  Dionysius,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  anything 
in  the  chapter  to  justify  it;  nor  is  the  account  of  Dionysius  in  conflict  with 
that  of  Appian  (note  on  p.  357);  the  only  difference  is  that  one  speaks 
disparagingly  of  the  new  senators  and  the  other  approves  of  them.  The 
Magna  Mater  should  not  have  been  described  as  an  "obscure  divinity" 
(p.  312).  The  assignment  of  provinces  beforehand  by  lot  was  a  measure 
of  C.  Gracchus  (p.  357). 

In  other  places  our  authors  speak  with  more  confidence  than  the  facts 
warrant;  when  they  say  that  the  Ligures  (p.  3)  were   probably   Indo- 
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Europeans;  that  the  Hernici  were  perhaps  Sabines  (p.  31);  that  Laelius 
was  called  Sapiens  because  he  dropped  an  unpopular  bill — an  idea  borrowed 
from  Plutarch  (p.  248) ;  that  the  equites  had  before  Sulla  "  acquired  with 
much  difficulty  the  privilege  of  seats  of  honour  at  the  public  spectacles" 
(p.  356). 

To  call  Caesar  "  an  elegant  and  intelligent  youth  "  (p.  389)  is  more  than 
quaint;  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  young  man  "  as  a  description  of  a  Roman 
consul  (p.  200);  "  the  lot  was  cast"  (p.  458)  presumably  means  "the  die 
was  cast";  "hostis"  (pp.  336,  452)  is  sufficient  without  the  addition  of 
"  publicus."  We  are  surprised  to  hear  of  Cicero's  "  modesty  "  (p.  391) ;  is 
it  possible  that  the  authors  mean  moderation  ?  The  years  510,  509  B.C. 
(p.  26)  are  by  an  oversight  called  "  early  years  of  the  sixth  century." 

Finally  there  are  a  few  passages  which  we  confess  we  do  not  understand. 
Such  are  the  description  of  Jerusalem  as  the  "royal  seat  of  Saul  and 
Salome  "  (p.  386),  and  the  law  which  "  recalled  the  knights  who  had  been 
banished  after  Marius's  political  ruin  in  89  "  (p.  332).  We  should  like 
to  be  sure  that  Ariminum  (p.  171)  and  Puteoli  (p.  455)  are  not  misprints 
for  Arrctium  and  Populonia  respectively.  We  have  heard  of  Italia  Subal- 
pina,  but  Gallia  Subalpina  (p.  339)  is  new  to  us;  moreover  we  thought  that 
Cn.  Pompeius  was  operating  not  in  Gaul  but  in  central  Italy  (same  page) ; 
the  authors  cannot  surely  be  thinking  of  App.  B.C.  1 66.  More  obscure  still 
are  the  allusions  to  agriculture.  On  p.  244  we  learn  that  "  vines  and  olives 
began  to  be  cultivated  "  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  and  again  on  p.  390 
we  read  that  about  65  B.C.  "  the  efforts  to  improve  agriculture  by  planting 
vines  and  olives  everywhere  "  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  chief  causes 
of  the  aggravation  of  a  burden  which  was  becoming  intolerable  to  many." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  oh  ve  was  beginning  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  cattle  raising,  because 
the  former  did  not  pay.  In  passing  we  may  note  that  this  development 
was  due  to  the  competition  of  the  provinces,  i.e.,  of  Romans  driven  from 
their  native  Italy  by  one-sided  legislation.  We  were  also  quite  unprepared 
for  the  following  on  p.  454: — "  In  52,  Italian  merchants  had  for  the  first 
time  been  able  to  export  to  the  provinces  oil  made  in  Italy."  Here  the 
preciseness  of  the  date  furnishes  a  slight  clue.  Is  it  possible  that  Signor 
Ferrero  is  thinking  of  a  passage  in  Cicero's  Republic,  which  was  published 
about  52  B.C.  ?  The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows: — "  We  do  not  allow 
nations  beyond  the  Alps  to  plant  olives  and  vines  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  our  own  olive  plantations  and* vineyards."  But  even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  point — which  we  have  every  right  to  press — that  the  book  De 
Republica  is  a  dialogue  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  129  B.C.,  still  all 
that  Cicero  says  is  that  Italian  interests  are  unfairly  favoured.  We  may 
commend  the  passage  to.  the  consideration  of  our  modern  Tariff  Reformers; 
instead  of  merely  putting  a  prohibitive  tax  on  foreign  manufactures, 
their  Roman  predecessors  would  have  suppressed  competition  altogether. 
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We  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  with  great 
interest;  in  the  period  with  which  it  deals,  we  find  political  questions 
gradually  becoming  secondary,  while  their  place  is  taken  by  economic 
problems.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  is  in  a  much  larger  degree 
due  to  economic  decay  within.  Here  also  we  shall  find  lessons  for  the 
present  day.  We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  second  volume  will 
be  edited  with  more  care  than  the  first. 

S.  B.  S. 


Ht»*Z 
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The  most  awful  tragedy  in  human  history  is 

™™i7xtu ah     drawing  now  to  its  inevitable  end.     Much  sooner 
DOWNFALL  ° 

than  would  have  seemed  possible  a  few  short 
months  ago,  the  ruthless  and  conscienceless  champions  of 
the  "Mailed  Fist"  have  been  made  to  bite  the  dust.  When 
the  rulers  of  Germany  inscribed  on  their  banners  the  dread 
alternative  of  "  World-power  or  Downfall,"  they  knew  the  stake 
for  which  they  meant  to  play.  The  war  game  has  gone  against 
them,  and  the  German  Empire  is  shattered  to  fragments. 
In  its  final  stages,  the  drama  marched  to  a  swift  and  almost 
precipitate  conclusion.  Never  since  the  world  was  conscious 
of  itself,  as  a  world,  have  so  many  earth-shaking  events  been 
crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks.  Compared 
with  this  collapse,  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  almost  a  local  circumstance.  By  the  defection 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  capitulation  of  her  other  allies,  Germany 
was  left  friendless  and  alone.  She  did  not  think  it  worth 
while — though  the  Kaiser  gave  vent  to  some  crazy  rhetoric, 
in  the  pauses  of  his  prayers — to  repeat  once  more  the  lie 
which  Austria  (possibly  with  more  show  of  reason)  still  uttered 
as  she  was  sinking,  viz.,  that  she  had  been  waging  a  war  of 
defence.  Turkey's  withdrawal  was  hastened  by  the  splendid 
British  victories  in  Palestine.  But  it  was  on  the  Western 
front  that  the  issue  was  decided,  as  most  of  us  foresaw  would 
inevitably  be  the  case.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  Marshal 
Foch  and  the  armies  of  all  nationalities  under  his  supreme 
command.  They  could  not  have  done  better  than  they  did. 
Some  profess  to  regret  that  the  German  forces  were  not 
decisively  beaten  in  the  field.  But  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Marshal  Foch  had  the  enemy  on  the  run,  facing  disaster. 
Apart  altogether  from  what  was  happening  inside  Germany, 
her  military  leaders  had  good  reason  for  throwing  up  their 
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hands,  and  making  what  amounted  to  an  unconditional 
surrender.  The  refusal  of  an  armistice,  when  asked  for  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  involved  unnecessary  blood- 
shed: it  would  also  have  been  cruelty  to  a  beaten  and  dis- 
pirited foe.  The  terms  imposed  on  the  Germans  guarantee 
in  advance  the  just  and  durable  peace  for  which  the  Allies 
have  been  fighting.  They  know  now  what  we  meant  by  Res- 
titution, Reparation,  and  Security.  We  have  taught  them 
that  war  does  not  pay,  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the 
modern  world  as  an  instrument  of  national  progress.  In  the 
midst  of  our  rejoicings  over  victory,  let  us  cherish  the  ambition 
to  use  the  triumph  we  have  won  with  a  wise  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  With 
grave  problems  in  front  of  us — national,  imperial,  and 
international — this  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be  deeply  felt 
than  in  Britain  and  her  oversea  Dominions.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  recognized  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  as  a  "  judge- 
ment," and  most  of  us  have  a  strong  enough  belief  in  divine 
justice  to  repeat,  with  reverence  and  conviction,  the  words 
used  by  the  historian  Gibbon  when  he  said  that  "even  in 
this  world  the  natural  order  of  events  will  sometimes  afford  the 
strong  appearance  of  moral  retribution." 

iRpprnivirTi  Even  while  they  are  busily  engaged  in  setting 
ABLE  IDEALS  ^neu*  new  nouse  m  order,  the  Germans  vail  have 
time  to  sit  down  and  do  a  lot  of  thinking. 
Additional  evidence  will  no  doubt  accumulate,  from  now  on, 
of  the  horrible  atrocities  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  in 
the  course  of  their  military  and  other  operations.  But  why, 
they  may  well  ask,  had  they  so  large  a  part  of  the  world 
against  them  at  the  very  start  ?  It  was  because  they  stood 
revealed  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  as  the  disturbers  of  the 
world's  peace.  And  the  motive  of  their  action  was  that 
they  lusted  after  what  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  rulers  of 
Germany  cherished  the  complacent  conviction  that  the  time 
had  come  for  their  country  to  assert  itself  as  the  real  chief 
among  the  nations,  both  in  and  outside  of  Europe.     How 
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far  the  people  consciously  and  deliberately  determined  so  to 
assert  its  supremacy,  is  a  question  which  will  be  easier  for  them 
to  settle  now  that  they  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  by  which 
they  were  fettered  till  just  the  other  day.  Certainly  no  voice 
was  raised  in  protest  at  the  time  in  Germany.  Even  now  no 
German  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  crimes  and  outrages 
which  have  marked  the  German  conduct  of  the  war.  And 
till  that  is  done  we  only  deceive  ourselves  if  we  imagine  that 
any  change  of  political  constitution  carries  with  it  of  necessity 
some  change  of  heart.  The  Prussians  are  still  what  they  were, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  was  well  within  the  mark  when  he  spoke  of 
them  as  " brutes."  The  fact  is — though  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  fact  is  very  different  from  that  given  by  the 
ex-Kaiser — that  two  irreconcilable  ideals  have  been  opposed 
to  each  other  throughout  the  war.  The  first  had  for  its 
watchwords  "Might  and  the  Mailed  Fist,"  "Shining  Armour," 
"Blood  and  Iron,"  "Frightfulness,"  "The  End  Justifies  the 
Means," — that  end  being  of  course  to  put  Germany  "on  top 
of  everything";  while  the  second  had  regard  to  fair  play 
and  the  rights  of  others,  especially  those  who  were  weak  and 
oppressed.  Its  exponents  desired  nothing  better  than  to  live 
in  peace  and  security  with  their  neighbours,  gradually  elimin- 
ating any  reasonable  ground  of  future  quarrel.,  It  is  well  that 
the  second  ideal  has  triumphed.  Life  on  this  planet  would 
have  been  intolerable,  alike  for  individuals  and  for  nations, 
if  the  German  war-machine,  which  has  wrought  such  havoc 
during  the  war,  had  not  been  absolutely  crushed. 

Much  praise  is  being  given  to  the  President  of 
MR.  WILSON  the  United  States  for  his  messages  to  German}-. 

They  were  vigorous  and  uncompromising  in 
tone,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  most  perfect  lucidity. 
The  Imperial  Chancellor  gave  Mr.  Wilson  his  opportunity, 
and  he  took  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  it.  If  he  had 
felt  some  difficulty  at  the  outset  of  the  war  in  making  up  his 
mind  what  it  was  all  about,  the  President  certainly  came  in 
with  a  rush  at  the  end.      There  was  a  little  doubt  at  first 
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whether  he  was  not  entering  on  a  dangerous  course  in  showing 
such  readiness  to  parley  with  Germany:  it  was  feared  that 
what  was  developing  as  a  " peace  offensive"  from  Berlin 
might,  with  his  unconscious  assistance,  be  too  speedily 
converted  into  an  " offensive  peace."  Mr.  Wilson's  critics 
remembered  that  he  had  always  stressed  the  point 
that  the  United  States  had  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people,  and  had  frequently  insisted  (whatever  the  true 
significance  of  that  may  be)  that  his  country  was  only  a 
"co-belligerent,"  not  an  ally.  It  was  even  feared  that  the 
approach  which  the  Chancellor  made  to  the  President  might 
be  evidence  of  a  desire  to  insert  a  wedge,  as  it  were,  between 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Wilson  met  the  approach  with  perfect  candour,  and  many 
Germans  who  read  his  missives  in  their  home  newspapers 
must  have  been  aghast  with  wonderment  that  their  rulers 
should  have  invited  such  caustic  comment  from  the  head  of 
an  enemy  country.  The  record  begins  with  a  dignified  and 
curt  reply  to  Austria,  in  September.  The  next  step  was 
remorselessly  ^o  penetrate  and  expose  the  camouflage  of 
German  constitutional  reform:  Mr.  Wilson  simply  refused 
to  believe  that  because  the  German  Emperor  had  written 
a  letter  promising  such  reform,  and  the  Reichstag  had 
approved,  and  the  people  were  reported  to  be  "behind  the 
Reichstag,"  therefore  the  military  autocracy  had  been  sup- 
pressed. That  he  was  right  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
time  the  irresponsible  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council,  remained 
intact  as  the  organ  by  which  Prussian  policy  was  imposed  on 
the  German  Empire.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
correspondence  showed  that,  notwithstanding  the  old  formula 
of  "peace  without  victory,"  there  was  no  room  for  the 
suggestion  that  President  Wilson  was  any  less  convinced 
than  were  the  Allies  that  before  we  could  win  the  peace  we 
had  to  win  the  war.  Complete  victory,  in  his  judgement  as  in 
ours,  had  first  to  be  obtained  by  force  of  arms.  The  essential 
conditions  of  a  righteous  and  lasting  peace  have  always  been 
the  same  for  the  United  States  as  they  have  been  for  us.  Mr. 
Wilson  rendered  a  great  international  service  in  informing 
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the  world  at  large,  including  the  Germans  themselves,  what 
these  conditions  were.  And  now  that  he  is  set  on  going  to 
Europe,  he  may  render  many  others  if  (as  must  surely  be  the 
case)  he  means  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  debate  and  con- 
ference in  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  willing  to  take  as  well  as 
to  give  advice. 

These  are  days  when  thrones  are  tottering  to 
KINGSHIP     their  fall,  and  when  Kaisers,  Kings,  and  kinglets 

show  a  marked  tendency  to  disappear  into 
the  scrap-heap.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
kinglets.  They  were  among  the  last  survivals  of  European 
feudalism,  and  their  voluntary,  abdication  of,  or  forcible 
removal  from,  the  thrones  they  lately  occupied  will  make 
very  little  difference  one  way  or  another,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  assist  the  process  of  democratizing  the  Central  Empires. 
The  petty  principalities  of  Germany  no  longer  count  for 
anything.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  our  proximity  to  the  United 
States  that  is  responsible  for  some  loose  talk  in  certain 
quarters  about  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  Kingship 
with  Democracy.  What  has  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  for 
example,  done  to  deserve  that  he  should  at  once  be  trans- 
formed, by  force  of  American  logic,  into  a  President  ? 
Has  he  not  made  good  his  claim,  throughout  the  war,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  and  faithful  "shepherd"  of  his  afflicted 
people  ?  It  is  surely  a  pity  to  mix  him  up  with  a  practically 
irresponsible  despot  like  the  ex-Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  the  King  of  Italy.  The  All-Highest  is 
now  the  lowest  down  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
a  President  is  greatly  needed  to  replace  him.  But  these  two 
Kings  still  reign  in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  who  find  nothing 
galling  or  irritating  in  the  fact  that  they  are  their  "  subjects,"  as 
well  as  at  the  same  time  "citizens"  of  the  country  over  which 
their  Kings  hold  sway.  And  after  all,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
freest  of  free  republics  are  "subject"  to  their  laws  and 
constitution:  that  limits  their  freedom.  Under  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  a  King  is  but  the  living  counterpart  of  the 
national  flag.     He  is  the  incarnation  of  all  the  sentiments 
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and  aspirations  that  command,  or  ought  to  command,  the 
loyal  devotion  of  those  who  share  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
In  these  days  of  quick  change,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
emphasize  in  our  schools  (and  for  the  benefit,  too,  of  foreign 
immigrants)  the  points  that  differentiate  the  British  Empire 
from  those  which  we  have  now  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the 
dust.  Our  Empire  is  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  has 
never  implied  despotism,  or  militarism,  or  the  subjugation  of 
one  race  to  another.  It  stands  for  an  ordered  freedom  in 
all  its  parts.  And  the  Crown  is  the  golden  link  that  holds 
those  parts  together.  No  President  can  be  imagined  who 
could  fulfil  that  function  of  the  British  monarchy.  It  is  our 
King  who  represents  and  symbolizes  for  all  his  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  results  of  the  beneficent  evolution 
which  through  the  process  of  the  centuries  has  secured  to 
British  citizens  everywhere  the  liberties  they  enjoy — liberties 
that  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  offered  under  the  most 
democratic  of  republics.  And  all  the  world  knows  that  Britons 
have  as  much  reason  as  Belgians  to  be  proud,  on  personal 
grounds,  of  the  King  who  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  the 
constitution — the  coping-stone,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  im- 
perial fabric. 

The  Though  it  does  not  figure  among  the  conditions 

GERMAN  of  the  armistice,  the  question  of  the  German 
colonies  is  reserved  for  the  peace  conference 
under  one  of  President  Wilson's  famous  fourteen  points. 
There  have  been  indications  that  the  nature  of  the  issue  is 
not  as  fully  appreciated  in  Canada  as  it  is  in  the  other  British 
oversea  Dominions.  Britain  claims  to  have  entered  the 
war  for  an  entirely  unselfish  purpose — just  like  the  United 
States,  except  that  she  stood  nearer  to  the  danger  zone,  and 
had  an  earlier  perception  of  the  danger:  how  then,  it  is  asked, 
could  she  justify  herself  before  the  world  if  she  were  to  come 
out  of  the  war  with  any  increase  of  territory  ?  Let  it  be  noted,  to 
begin  with,  that  what  British  representatives  have  said  up  to 
date  is  that  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
must  on  no  account  be  returned  to  Germany :   they  have  not 
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said  that  they  want  them.  For  this  attitude  there  seems  to 
be  very  good  ground,  unless  we  believe  that  in  destroying  the 
much-vaunted  military  efficiency  of  Germany,  and  discussing 
concurrently  the  possibility  of  a  League  of  Nations,  we  have 
virtually  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Golden  Age.  So  long  as 
victory  hung  in  the  balance,  or  rather  while  the  military 
superiority  of  Germany  was  strongly  in  evidence,  our  enemies 
used  to  tell  us  that  the  question  of  the  colonies  would  be  fought 
out  on  the  western  front.  Well,  it  has  been  so  fought  out.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  stakes  ?  Are  we  to  hand  them  back  to  our 
enemies  ?  Speaking  in  Berlin  only  a  couple  of  months  ago  a 
militarist  Captain  (von  Wiese)  is  reported  to  have  said:  "We 
must  demand  the  extension  of  our  colonies  if  a  victory  in  the 
coming  war  of  raw  materials  is  to  follow  our  military  victory. 
We  need  colonies  in  the  Pacific  for  military  and  strategic 
reasons;  we  need  naval  bases."  Other  authorities  on  the 
colonial  aims  of  Germany  have  made  quite  recently  even  more 
specific  demands.  Will  it  be  wise  to  rely  on  a  "change  of 
heart"  at  the  peace  conference,  before  our  enemies  have 
brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ? 

OPINIONS  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judgement  of 
IN  THE  representative  public  men   in  tjie   Dominions 

DOMINIONS  chiefly  concerned  is  emphatically  against  any 
retrocession  of  her  colonies  to  Germany ;  and  Britain  can  no  more 
afford  to  ignore  or  suppress  their  views  than  she  can  afford 
to  disregard  anything  that  may  reach  her  from  her  allies  or 
co-belligerents.  For  undoubtedly  the  Dominions  have  helped  to 
win  the  war.  The  statesmen  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
remind  us  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  the  development 
of  their  youthful  commonwealths  in  peace  and  security,  on 
a  non-militarist  basis.  For  them  the  question  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  other  issue,  the  so-called  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
on  which  our  continued  existence  as  an  Empire  so  largely 
depends.  In  these  days  of  wireless,  and  aeroplanes,  and 
submarines,  it  would  be  an  increasingly  easy  matter  for  an 
aggressive  and  faithless  power,  such  as  Germany  has  shown 
herself  to  be  in  the  past,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  our  oversea 
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communications.  The  representatives  of  South  Africa  dwell 
on  the  perils  to  which  the  Union  was  recently  exposed  by  the 
incentives  to  rebellion  that  were  supplied  by  the  Germans  on 
their  southwest  border ;  they  also  picture  for  the  future  the  grave 
disadvantages  from  which  we  shall  suffer  if  we  fail  to  make  pro- 
vision for  continuous  communication  by  rail  from  Suez  to 
the  Cape  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast.  At  least 
equally  weighty  is  their  appeal  to  the  record  of  German  colo- 
nial administration,  which  published  official  reports  show  to 
have  been  one  of  scandalous  misgovernment.  The  Germans 
have  never  even  approximated  to  the  ideal  that  an  African 
colony  is  a  trust  to  be  administered  justly  in  the  interests  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  have  shown  no  consciousness  what- 
ever of  moral  responsibility  for  the  peaceful  development 
and  higher  civilization  of  the  natives  under  their  charge. 
They  have  looked  only  to  material  gain  and  military  power. 
It. was  on  these  and  other  grounds  that  when  Dr.  Solf,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  went  so  far  as  even  to  demand  a  "fresh 
partition  of  Africa,  so  as  to  consolidate  our  scattered  posses- 
sions," he  was  met  within  a  few  weeks  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
considered  utterance,  in  agreement  with  the  statesmen  of  the 
overseas  Dominions,  that  "in  no  circumstances  is  it  consistent 
with  the  safety,  with  the  security,  and  with  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire  that  the  German  colonies  should  be  returned 
to  Germany." 

W.  P. 

In  terms  which  have  become  almost  too  cele- 
GANG  brated,    Bernhardi    set    forth    Weltmacht    oder 

Niedergang  as  the  alternatives  that  Pan-Ger- 
manism held  out  to  the  Hohenzollern  Empire.  And  now  it 
is  Niedergang !  However  specious  may  be  the  explanations, 
apologies,  and  excuses,  no  convincing  alibi  can  be  produced 
either  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  or  by  any  other  exponent  of  the 
views  which  Biilow,  Reventlow,  and  the  ex-Kaiser  so  lately 
proclaimed  in  vociferous  and  blasphemous  chorus.  Even  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  itself  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Socialists. 
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Unless  they  could  win  quickly,  through  the  use  of  a 
Rightfulness  which  would  put  to  the  blush  the  practices 
of  the  Iroquois,  the  Junkers  were  riding  for  a  fall.  And  now 
they  have  come  a  cropper  so  complete  that  there  would  sg em 
to  be  for  them  and  their  cause  no  hope  of  recovery.  Lord 
Rosebery's  "Last  Phase"  has  made  widely  known  the 
Napoleon  of  St.  Helena,  with  his  vain  regrets,  and  his  enumer- 
ation of  the  junctures  at  which,  had  he  acted  differently,  all 
would  have  been  well.  What  may  be  the  corresponding 
reflections  of  the  fallen  Kaiser  we  need  not  pause  to  con- 
jecture, but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
German  General  Staff  risked  everything  upon  the  success  of 
its  attempt  to  take  Europe  by  surprise.  The  campaign  of 
1870  was  a  classic,  and  once  more  the  end  must  be  achieved 
by  working  strictly  to  a  time-table.  The  fact  that  the  unex- 
pected resistance  of  Belgium  upset  that  time-table  did  not 
suffice  to  awaken  or  startle  the  German  General  Staff  out  of 
its  preoccupations.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  attempting  to 
destroy  Joffre  by  a  single  coup,  the  unhappy  Moltke,  with 
Amiens  already  in  his  hands,  had  made  sure  of  occupying  the 
coastline  from  Rouen  to  Holland,  as  easily  he  could  have 
done;  suppose  that  he  had  consolidated  his  position  from 
Rouen  to  Verdun,  seeking  only  to  contain  the  Russians  until, 
with  a  sure  grasp  of  all  Northern  France,  he  had  studied  on 
the  spot  (rather  than  at  the  Staff  College)  how  to  deliver  the 
coup  de  grdce  which  would  reduce  a  millennial  rival  to  the 
impotence  of  a  third-class  power !  To  suggest  this  thought 
is  not  to  imply  that  the  war  would  necessarily  have  ended  in 
German  triumph.  But  how  much  more  arduous  would  have 
been  the  task  of  bringing  the  bully  to  his  knees ! 

Fundamentally,  it  was  a  belated  ambition,  the  hybrid 
of  a  perverted  idealism  and  a  very  frank  and  sordid  material- 
ism. How  could  anyone  expect  in  a  pacific,  industrial  age— 
an  age  marked  alike  by  a  vital  spirit  of  democracy  and  an 
enthusiastic  sense  of  nationality — how  could  anyone  expect 
in  such  an  age  to  achieve  what  the  Romans  had  accomplished 
under  conditions  so  totally  different  ?    On  the  face  of  it, 
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Pan-German  Weltmacht  seemed  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Yet  when  we  stop  to  think  what  incalculable  harm  could 
have  been  wrought  in  the  world  by  German  armies  holding 
all  Northern  France  in  an  iron  grasp,  with  the  submarine  as 
an  auxiliary  agent,  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  Russian 
autocracy  as  their  safeguard  on  the  eastern  frontier,  we  can 
contemplate  the  present  spectacle  of  Hohenzollern  catastrophe 
with  the  feeling  that  Europe  and  civilization  were  exposed 
to  much  greater  dangers  from  the  side  of  the  Junkers  than 
those  which  the  world  escaped  a  century  ago  when  threatened 
by  Napoleon. 

A  STANDARD  At  the  moment  when  these  words  are  written, 
OF  that  unhappy  individual  who  is  now  styled  bv 

uu^nvaai  foe  proas  "the  one-time  German  Emperor"  has 
found  at  least  a  temporary  haven  at  the  castle  of  Amerongen, 
the  country-seat  of  Count  von  Bentinck  at  Maarn,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht.  The  fact  that  Louis  XIV  once  spent  a 
night  there,  in  1672,  however  interesting  in  itself,  cannot  be 
thought  to  belong  in  the  same  category  of  historical  data 
with  the  occupation  of  this  chateau  by  the  fallen  monarch  who 
now  seeks  it  as  a  refuge. 

It  is  equally  cheap  and  easy  to  moralize  upon  those  turns 
of  Fortune's  wheel  that  lower  the  proud,  and  therefore  one 
may  omit  conventional  remarks.  In  order  truly  to  adjust 
the  perspective,  we  must  glance  back  suddenly  to  what  was 
going  on  twenty  years  ago,  for  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1898 
that  William  II  made  his  dramatic,  melodramatic,  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  Damascus.  The  incidents  of  that 
journey,  together  with  the  speeches  of  the  peripatetic  Kaiser, 
furnish  literary  material  which  has  never  yet  been  made  to 
yield  its  full  value.  Some  time,  let  us  hope,  there  will 
appear  a  writer  who  is  fit  to  handle  this  theme  in  such 
wise  as  to  develop  its  full  potential.  Anatole  France 
has  some  of  the  qualifications.  He  certainly  is  clever  enough, 
but  almost  certainly  he  would  be  too  sacrilegious.  Anyone 
who  has  access  to  the  file  of  the  London  Times  from  18th 
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October  to  10th  November,  1898  (covering  the  period  which 
begins  with  the  Kaiser's  arrival  at  Constantinople,  and  ends 
with  his  departure  from  Damascus),  will  find  therein  a  record 
which,  in  its  way,  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  among  all 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  year  1898  was  indeed  a  most  remarkable  twelve- 
month. It  witnessed  the  death  of  Bismarck,  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  culmination  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  the 
crisis  of  Fashoda  (which  was  just  occurring  at  the  time  of 
the  Kaiser's  pilgrimage  to  the  East).  With  the  Kruger 
telegram,  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau,  the  dispatch  of  Bieb- 
erstein  to  Constantinople,  the  organization  of  the  AlldeuLscher 
Verband,  and  the  founding  of  the  Flottenverein,  Pan-Germanism 
was  going  strong.  Thus  William  II  at  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  (coquetting  with  the  Moslems,  and 
suffering  himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  prospect  of  Hamburg- 
Koweit)  was  already  launched  upon  that  course  which  brought 
him  to  his  doom.  With  France  and  England  on  the  verge  of  a 
suicidal  war,  William  II  at  Jerusalem  in  the  autumn  of  1898 
looked  very  much  like  the  Overlord  of  Europe.  And  yet  there 
is  an  organic  connection  between  this  spectacular  excursion 
to  the  Levant  and  the  events  which  have  brought  to  ruin  the 
last  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

La  Ever  since   October,    1916,   there   have   been 

VICTOIRE  printed  conspicuously  upon  the  orange  cover  of 
INTEGRALE   .<The  New  Europe»  three  words  which  not  only 

make  clear  the  motive  of  that  important  publication,  but 
define  the  purpose  for  which  the  allied  nations  have  been 
fighting.  "La  Victoire  Inttgrale"  is  a  phrase  which  implies 
a  great  deal,  and  upon  its  complete  acceptance  as  a  definition 
of  resolve  and  objective  the  whole  issue  has  hinged.  Pan- 
German  ambitions  and  Pan-German  methods  precipitated  a 
crisis  in  human  affairs  which  could  not  be  settled  by  any  form 
of  compromise.  The  Germans  accepted  in  its  entirety  that 
ruthless  and  wanton  conception  which  Clausewitz  described 
under  the  name  of  " absolute  war" — the  kind  of  war  in  which 
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nothing  is  illegitimate  that  can  break  the  will  of  an  opposing 
civil  population  by  terrorism  and  bestiality.  In  just  anger, 
all  who  were  brave  and  humane  in  whatever  lands  outside 
the  German  Empire  and  its  vassal  states  determined  that 
the  struggle  should  not  end  until  the  beast  had  been  destroyed. 

In  due  time,  someone  will  write  a  history  of  the  Defeat- 
ists, and  carefully  analyse  them  according  to  country,  motive, 
method,  and  cast  of  mind.  In  every  land  there  have  been 
Defeatists — some  of  them  wrongheaded,  and  others  actively 
malicious.  But  more  and  more,  as  the  war  has  gone  on,  it 
has  become  clear  that  there  could  be  no  parley  with  Potsdam. 
On  the  lips  of  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death !"  was  more  than  a  rant,  and  the  Great  War  has  been 
fought  out  to  its  logical;  legitimate  end  in  this  same  spirit. 

And  quite  apart  from  the  resolve  of  the  progressive 
nations  to  make  an  end  of  Pan-Germanism,  there  emerged 
ever  more  clearly  with  each  month  of  hostilities  the  need  to 
free  Europe  from  the  double  incubus  of  Austria  and  Turkey. 
The  Ottoman  and  the  Hapsburg  had  both  been  anomalies 
long  before  Pan-Germanism  appeared  in  its  aggressive  and 
dangerous  form.  From  geographical  considerations,  Pan- 
Germanism  became  identified  with  the  Austrian  question 
and  the  Turkish  question.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the 
whole  pack  of  cards  has  fallen  down  together.  The  Arch- 
dukes and  the  Pashas  are  going  out  of  business  along  with  the 
Junkers.  A  good  riddance  to  them  all!  That  is  what 
La  Victoire  Integrate  means  in  politics,  on  the  negative  side. 
Speaking  positively,  it  means  the  inauguration  of  an  era  in 
which  oppressed  communities  like  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  and  the  Roumanians  will  be  enabled  to  enter  the 
sisterhood  of  states  with  firm  step  and  head  erect. 

Under  our  own  eyes  there  have  passed  from 
MASARYK      academic  cloisters  into  the  hurly-burly  of  prac- 
tical politics  three  scholars  who  have  taken  a 
high  place  among  men  of  action — Miliukoff,  Masaryk,  and 
Wilson.     It  is  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  degree  of 
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celebrity  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  Wilson,  and  of  Miliukoff 
one  can  only  pause  to  say  that  fate,  operating  through  the 
madness  of  the  Bolsheviki,  prevented  him  from  rounding 
out  by  executive  labours  a  strenuous  and  notable  career.  To 
Masaryk  the  future  opens  up  a  prospect  of  great  distinction 
and  usefulness.  Like  Kramarzh  and  all  the  other  leading 
Czech  politicians  of  the  last  generation,  he  derives  from 
Palacky,  but  earlier  than  Kramarzh  he  came  to  realize  how 
insoluble  was  the  Austrian  question  on  the  basis  of  autonomy 
or  federalism  under  the  Hapsburg  flag. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  been  the  formal  official  head 
of  the  Czech  national  movement,  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
assume  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  will  choose  him  to  be  the 
first  President  of  their  republic.  For  such  a  post  Masaryk 
possesses  high  personal  qualifications.  He  is  not  a  prophet, 
like  Mazzini,  nor  an  orator  like  Kossuth.  The  source  of  his 
strength  may  be  found  in  that  sense  of  right  and  fairness  which 
belongs  to  the  philosophical  statesman.  Sagacious  yet 
strong,  sympathetic  yet  vertebrate,  Masaryk  is  well  fitted  to 
discharge  the  delicate  and  fateful  duties  which  will  devolve 
upon  him  in  the  reorganization  of  Central  Europe.  No  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  history  and  geography  can  fail  to 
perceive  how  much  the  Bohemian  question  means  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  all  who  admire  the  Czechs  on  the  score  of 
their  steadfastness  will  rejoice  that  in  Masaryk  they  have  a 
leader  who  to  a  strong  sense  of  political  righteousness  adds 
wisdom  and  courage. 

Now  that  the  Romanoffs,  Hapsburgs,  and 
FLAG  Hohenzollerns  have  all  been  swept  into  the  dis- 

card, we  may  look  upon  Bismarck's  Dreikaiser- 
bund  arrangements  of  1873  as  a  bit  of  archaeology  which  may 
be  bracketed  with  the  dynastic  records  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Divine  Right,  which  has  been  dead  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  battle  of  Naseby,  is  now  equally  extinct  in  Central 
Europe,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
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reaction  which  will  have  force  enough  to  bring  back  from  the 
tomb  this  obsolete  conception  of  government. 

What  now  concerns  the  world  is  to  establish  a  golden 
mean  between  the  kind  of  freedom  which  recognizes  a  law, 
and  that  state  of  rampant  wildness  which  Maine  used  to  call 
"the  freedom  of  the  wild  ass."  Theoretically,  Bolshevism 
means  the  freedom  of  the  wild  ass,  but  since  this  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  densely  peopled  communities,  we  find  Bol- 
shevism running  into  new  and  fantastic  forms  of  tyranny. 
For  example,  if  the  Associated  Press  reports  are  correct,  the 
Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia  has  been  establishing  an  order  of 
things  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined  at  all  in  brief  terms, 
may  be  labelled  "Compulsory  Free  Love." 

Of  course,  no  reader  of  this  magazine  would  welcome  a 
class  war.  But  if  the  Bolsheviks,  like  the  autocrats,  insist  on 
having  a  showdown,  the  issue  must  be  fought  out,  alike  with 
the  weapons  of  argument,  and — if  it  comes  to  that — with  the 
arms  of  the  flesh.  How  far  the  more  moderate  Socialists  are 
to  be  credited  with  breaking  the  force  of  Bourbon  reaction  is 
a  matter  of  debate.  Certainly  there  is  prima  facie  ground  to 
think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  those  who  have  striven  against  and  overthrown 
Bourbonism.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any- 
where an  authentic  follower  either  of  Charles  X  or  Lord  Eldon. 
Even  the  most  conservative  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
present  social  order  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  To 
that  extent  we  are  all  Progressives.  But  one  may  feel  himself 
to  be  a  sincere  Liberal — in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word — 
without  finding  any  inspiration  in  the  so-called  doctrines  or 
in  the  practical  methods  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Under  modern 
conditions  the  races  of  the  world  are  tending  fast  to  become 
one  family,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  ideas  are  communicated 
from  one  locality  to  another  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  great  social  and  political 
conflict  of  the  next  fifty  years  is  likely  to  be  that  between  the 
English  view  of  freedom,  which  is  grounded  upon  a  proper 
conception  of  human  psychology,  and  those  conceptions  of 
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Marxian  Socialism  which  are  so  largely  metaphysical,  or  at 
least  theoretical,  as  to  be  divorced  from  actual  reality. 
Certain  things  are  quite  apparent.  It  is  an  industrial  age, 
which,  on  the  physical  side,  finds  its  vertebrae  in  factories. 
Even  agriculture,  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  depends  nowadays 
upon  highly  developed  machinery,  and  the  artisans,  through 
whose  labours  the  products  of  factories  are  largely  created, 
possess  two  important  means  of  asserting  themselves — the 
right  to  vote  and  the  power  to  strike.  By  using  this  leverage 
blindly  and  indiscriminately  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cause 
untold  misery  in  the  world. 

The  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  danger  that  unedu- 
cated and  untrained  millions  may  quite  light-heartedly  take 
for  granted  certain  things  which  are  a  palpable  untruth. 
Marxian  Socialists  may  pyramid  indefinitely  theories  which 
rest  upon  a  wholly  false  assumption — the  assumption,  namely, 
that  the  only  true  unit  of  value  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
number  of  labour  hours.  Over  against  this  assumption  stand 
certain  immutable  facts,  written  large  upon  the  human  race, 
since  some  are  born  weak  while  others  are  born  strong,  and 
many  are  born  stupid  while  a  few  possess  genuine  capacity. 

To  readjust  the  handicaps  of  life  is  a  legitimate,  laudable, 
and  essential  objective;  but  to  handicap  those  who,  by  their 
talents,  initiative,  and  industry  are  fitted  to  lead  and  benefit 
the  rest,  is  to  load  the  masses  with  perpetual  fetters. 

In  whatever  country  people  are  preaching  Bolshevism,  it 
is  legitimate  for  those  who  are  not  Bolshevist  in  temper  to 
inquire  what  status  would  the  family  as  a  unit  enjoy 
under  the  red  flag,  and  what  provision  would  that  emblem 
make  for  the  rewards  which  are  due  the  saving  remnant.  To 
some,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  even  to  hold  parley  with 
Red  Radicals  is  as  futile  as  to  debate  the  political  qualifications 
of  the  Turk.  This  view,  we  submit,  is  erroneous.  Autocracy 
having  been  knocked  on  the  head,  it  remains  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  liberalism  and  radicalism.  Here  is  a  problem 
so  momentous  that  no  thinking  man  or  woman  can  be  excused 
from  the  duty  of  analysing  the  Bolshevist  proposition,  or 
from  endeavouring  to  understand  the  strength  and  weakness 
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of  radical  propaganda.  Unless  this  matter  is  taken  up 
seriously  and  exhaustively  it  may  be  hard  to  save  the  well- 
intentioned  ignorant  from  false  prophets.  Never  before  has 
the  social  organism  been  so  delicate.  Never  before  has  injury 
to  one  social  stratum  been  so  likely  to  bring  misery  to  the 
other  strata.  C  W  C 

The  tense  emotions  of  four  years  of  war  seem  to 
REACTIONS  be  followed  by  a  mental  inertia  and  almost 

bewilderment,  as  when  the  spent  runner,  who 
has  passed  the  goal,  throws  himself  exhausted  on  the  ground. 
At  such  a  time  the  mind  seeks  diversion  in  any  thoughts 
which  insensibly  adjust  themselves  to  the  forgotten  atmos- 
phere of  peace.  One  remarks,  for  example,  the  different 
reactions  of  the  belligerent  nations  to  the  news  of  the  armistice, 
revealing,  as  they  do,  fundamental  differences  of  national 
character.  The  simple  phrases  of  the  King  and  of  the 
British  Premier  gave  expression  to  the  deep-seated  religious 
feeling  of  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  in  moments  of  supreme  emotion.  The  proclamation 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  was  a  paean  of  victory,  an 
exhortation  to  gladness,  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  triumphant 
destiny  of  France.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  President 
Wilson  made  known  the  terms  of  the  armistice  in  an  address 
to  Congress.  Here  in  Canada  the  news  was,  generally, 
received  with  dignity  and  self-restraint.  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment  when  he  said:  "I  am  not 
celebrating  to-day.  I  am  thinking  of  the  boys  who  will  not 
coine  back."  Yes,  our  dead  will  not  return.  Canadian  soldiers 
will  lie  near  the  homes  of  Flanders  and  of  France,  which  they 
died  to  save.  Who  would  dare  disturb  their  rest,  or  violate 
the  ground  which  their  blood  has  hallowed  ? 

We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  end  of  the 
CONTINUITY  war  marks  the  dawning  of  a  new  age;  and  to  be 

in  the  fashion  historians,  philosophers,  clergy- 
men have  been  busy  for  some  time  past  re-writing  history, 
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philosophy,  and  religion  in  the  light  of  current  events.  But 
persons  who  are  at  all  given  to  reflection  will  hesitate  to  accept 
extemporized  systems.  Some  Germans  (all  Germans,  if  you 
please)  are  bad  men.  Therefore  German  philosophy  is  bad 
philosophy,  German  scholarship  bad  scholarship,  and  the 
German  language,  an  Oxford  professor  declares,  unpleas- 
antly guttural;  whereupon  some  of  our  hot-heads  demand 
that  it  be  banished  from  schools  and  universities.  Historians, 
too,  are  ready  to  please.  At  their  bidding  the  sinister  spectre 
of  William  II  re-embodies  in  the  buckram  of  his  ancestor 
George  III,  who,  we  are  now  told,  was  a  German  king,  and 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  American  colonies  by  his  horrid 
Teutonism.  Poor  old  George,  who  "gloried  in  the  name  of 
Briton,"  and  was  as  typical  an  Englishman  (of  a  sort)  as 
ever  lived !  Seriously,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  allow 
all  our  painfully  acquired  values  to  be  destroyed  by  the  war. 
If  German  philosophy  and  learning  are  really  so  worthless, 
why  did  not  our  sages  say  so  ten  years  ago,  and  if  they  misled 
us  then,  is  there  any  guarantee  that  they  are  safer  guides 
to-day  ?  Nor  has  the  war  differed  from  previous  wars  except 
in  immensity  and  horror.  In  the  sphere  of  private  conduct 
does  it  raise  any  fresh  problems  of  duty  or  destiny;  or  afford 
any  fresh  solution  ?  We  may  profit  by  its  lessons  without 
making  it  the  occasion  for  tempestuous  judgements  in  scholar- 
ship and  literature,  or  for  spectacular  improvisations  in 
philosophic  and  religious  speculation. 

Perhaps  no  document  of  the  war  has  expressed 
OF  FRANCE  ^ne  SP""^  °f  France  so  completely  and  finely  as 

the  dying  words  of  Maurice  Christophe  Dreterian, 
sub-lieutenant  of  the  29th  Alpine  infantry,  shot  through  the 
head  in  the  Champagne  region  on  the  6th  of  October,  1915. 
He  died  in  the  arms  of  a  Canadian  officer,  who  received  these 
words  from  his  lips: 

11  Je  vis  le  plus  beau  moment  de  ma  vie.  Je  ne  regrette 
rien,  et  je  suis  heureux  comme  un  roi.  Je  suis  heureux  de 
me  faire  casser  la  tete  pour  que  le  pays  soit  delivre. 
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"  Dites  aux  amis  que  je  m'en  vais  a  la  victoire,  le  sourire 
aux  levres,  plus  joyeux  que  tous  les  stoiques  et  les  martyrs 
de  tous  les  temps. 

"Nous  sommes  un  moment  de  la  France  eternelle.  La 
France  doit  vivre.     La  France  doit  vaincre. 

"Preparez  vos  plus  belles  toilettes;  gardez  vos  sourires 
pour  feter  les  vainqueurs  de  la  grande  guerre.  Qa  ne 
tardera  pas.  Nous  n'y  serons  peut-etre  pas.  D'autres  seront 
la  pour  nous.  Vous  ne  nous  pleurerez  pas.  Vous  ne  porterez 
pas  notre  deuil.  Car  nous  serons  morts,  le  sourire  aux  levres 
et  une  joie  surhumaine  au  cceur. 

"Vive  la  France!  Vive  la  France!  La  victoire  est  a 
nous.  Ayez  confiance.  Ne  bronchez  pas.  Patience !  Soyez 
gais.    Ayez  confiance.' ' 

It  is  well  that  these  words  should  be  recalled  in  the  hour 
of  victory. 

R.  W.  L. 


DO  INDEMNITIES  PAY 

A  S  the  Peace  Conference  approaches,  and  the  time  of 
reckoning  with  the  Central  Powers  for  the  moral  and 
material  damage  inflicted  by  them  during  the  war  draws 
nearer,  something  will  doubtless  be  heard  about  indemnities. 
The  desire  to  make  those  pay  the  piper  who  have  called  the 
tune  to  which  half  the  world  has  been  driven  to  dance  at 
great  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  is  natural  enough.  Not 
only  have  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Armenia, 
Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  other  states,  bills  against 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  extraordinary  damages  sustained  in  the 
war,  but  all  the  victorious  belligerents  are  entitled  by  custom 
and  practice,  founded  on  an  obvious  principle  of  law  and 
justice,  to  demand  payment  of  their  costs  by  the  defeated 
nations.  Justice  is  not  always  served  by  war,  and  in  many 
cases  the  payment  of  indemnities  has  been  made  by  the 
parties  actually  injured  by  aggression  because  they  have 
unfortunately  been  defeated.  The  costs  of  an  action  at 
law  are  rightly  paid  by  the  unsuccessful  litigant  (where  the 
judge  so  directs),  because  the  winner  of  the  case  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  suffer  for  having  acted  within  his  rights  But 
war  is  not  necessarily  just  in  its  decisions,  whereas  the  judicial 
authorities  must  be  presumed  to  be  so. 

However,  in  the  present  case,  the  justice  of  the  decision 
reached  in  the  war  is  beyond  question.  The  Central  Powers 
were  the  aggressors,  their  motives  were  predatory,  and,  on 
the  face  of  the  matter,  they  might  fairly  be  mulcted  in  the 
costs  of  the  struggle  to  the  victors  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
The  real  question  is  not  the  right  and  power  of  the  Entente 
Allies  to  demand  indemnities,  but  the  wisdom  of  doing  so. 

Supposing  that  the  Central  Powers  possess,  or  can  produce 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  bills  of 
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their  conquerors,  the  question  whether  their  creditors  would 
be  well  advised  to  press  their  claims  will  bear  closer  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  it  offhand  as  desirable 
merely  because  its  justice  is  evident.  Of  late  years  the 
impression  has  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  receiver  of  a 
war  indemnity  is  not  benefited  thereby.  And  a  little  exam- 
ination will  show  much  ground  for  this  contention.  After 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the  French  people  threw 
their  personal  possessions  into  the  pot  to  make  up  the  huge 
indemnity  imposed  by  Prussia  as  part  of  the  price  of  defeat 
in  an  unjustified  war,  the  losers  quickly  renewed  their  wealth 
and  suffered  less  severely  from  depression  in  trade  and  com- 
merce than  did  the  victors.  The  latter,  in  point  of  fact, 
suffered  quite  noticeably  the  malevolent  effects  upon  their 
industrial  activities  of  the  receipt  of  the  indemnity,  Bismarck 
himself  ascribing  German  trade  depression  following  the  war 
of  1870  to  that  cause. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  process  of  payment  of  a  war  indem- 
nity by  one  nation  to  another  ?  Clearly  in  a  war  of  any 
magnitude — certainly,  in  the  present  case — there  are  no 
resources  immediately  available  for  payment.  The  debtor 
country  is  therefore  obliged  to  create  them  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  meeting  the  demands  arising  from  the  interest 
on  its  own  war-debt  and  the  necessity  of  earning  its  daily 
sustenance:  for  nations  must  live  in  order  to  work  and  create 
wealth.  Extraordinary  energy  must  be,  somehow  or  other, 
diverted  into  productive  activities;  thrift  is  strictly  enjoined. 
The  indemnity-paying  nation  actually  benefits  in  its  habits, 
and  cultivates  its  industrial  powers  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
bills  presented  for  payment  by  its  conquerors. 

The  creditor  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  must  receive 
the  product  of  the  other's  labour  in  settlement  of  its  claim. 
Money  is  valueless  except  when  employed  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Exchange  in  this  case  is  one-sided,  so  to  speak; 
it  implies  the  passage  of  goods  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
but  the  mere  cancellation  of  a  paper  debt  in  return.  The 
receiving  nation  is  apt  to  have  the  stimulus  to  production 
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removed,  its  prices  for  home  products  unduly  reduced  and 
demand  for  them  lessened  by  the  competition  of  the  commo- 
dities imported  in  payment  of  its  claim  to  war-indemnification. 

Strange,  then,  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
wise  to  collect  war  indemnities.  All  the  nations  concerned  in 
the  present  war  have  dissipated  their  stocks  of  actual  wealth. 
Thrift  and  energy  in  production,  induced  by  high  prices  and 
brisk  demand  for  the  commodities  consumed  during  the  war 
without  the  possibility  of  replacement,  will  quickly  begin 
to  redress  the  adverse  balance  if  permitted  to  act  unhindered. 
The  transactions  between  individuals  in  war-bonds,  the 
payment  out  of  taxes  of  interest  on,  and  of  portions  of  the 
principle  of,  the  national  debts  will  return  to  them  the  surplus 
products  of  the  people's  industry  in  the  form  of  capital  seeking 
investment.  Anything  which  checks  industrial  activity  will 
prevent  advantageous  employment  of  this  capital,  and  will 
promote  financial  stagnation  and  trade  depression.  The 
repayment  from  any  source  of  the  whole  of  the  national  debt 
would  be  an  unqualified  disaster  to  the  nation  apparently 
benefiting  by  the  extinction  of  its  liabilities.  In  many 
circumstances  the  possession  of  a  large  funded  debt  enables 
a  nation  to  store  up  its  surplus  wealth  by  permitting  invest- 
ments to  earn  interest  out  of  current  taxation — the  earnings 
of  capital  and  labour  diverted  to  national  purposes;  the  capital 
so  invested  is  withdrawn  from  a  money  market  sufficiently 
supplied  without  it.  The  ability  to  make  safe  investments 
at  moderate  rates  of  interest  in  national  securities  provides 
a  useful  stabilizer  for  the  supply  of  industrial  capital. 

If  indemnities  are  demanded  from  the  Central  Powers, 
therefore,  the  surplus  products  of  their  labour  will  be  diverted 
to  Allied  countries  without  the  compensating  necessity  for 
exchange  of  Allied  products  for  the  commodities  received. 
Competition  with  the  existing  supplies  on  the  Allied  markets 
will  be  set  up  and  prices  will  be  depressed  unduly.  The 
home  producer  will  therefore  suffer  damage  because  the  goods 
are  not  received  in  the  natural  course  of  trade  by  exchange 
of  commodities.     But  in  the  case  in  point,  the  effects  will 
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not  stop  there.  In  order  for  them  to  produce  the  indemnity 
the  demands  of  the  Central  Powers  for  raw  material  must 
be  satisfied.  The  bigger  the  indemnities  the  greater  will 
be  the  surplus  to  be  produced  by  labour  and  the  larger  the 
demand  on  available  raw  materials,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  enhanced  proportionately  to  the  consumers  of  the  Allied 
countries.  The  machinery  of  production  must  also  be  renewed, 
and  factories  devoted  to  war-work  put  to  the  industrial 
processes  of  peace.  The  stimulus  for  the  rapid  adjustment 
of  these  and  other  means  of  production  will  be  supplied  in 
the  defeated  countries  by  the  necessity  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities,  while  the  receipt  of  them  and  the  increased  com- 
petition for  materials  will  act  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
the  victorious  countries. 

Thus  the  Central  Powers  would  actually  benefit  in 
several  directions  from  the  imposition  of  indemnities.  For  a 
time,  it  is  true,  they  would  enjoy  none  of  the  surplus  wealth 
they  were  creating.  But  labour  would  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed — maintained,  in  short,  at  the  point  of  efficiency; 
industries  would  be  rapidly  re-established,  habits  of  energy 
and  thrift  induced,  and  raw  materials  imported.  In  every 
way,  short  of  becoming  immediately  wealthy,  the  industrial 
and  agrarian  populations  of  Germany  and  its  partners  in 
the  liability  for  payment  of  war  damages  would  be  the 
gainers.  To  be  set  to  work  and  sustained  at  work  will  be 
something  for  them  to  be  thankful  for  rather  than  to  regard 
as  a  penalty. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  worst  punishment  the  aggres- 
sors in  the  war  could  undergo  after  their  military  defeat 
would  be  to  be  shut  out  of  the  circle  of  international  trade 
exchanges'.  So  debarred  they  would  be  unable  to  readjust 
and  restore  their  industrial  activities.  Stagnation  of  internal 
trade  and  widespread  poverty  and  hardship  would  result. 
The  state  may  be  economically  self-sustaining  at  need;  but 
it  can  never  prosper  and  grow  in  trade  and  commerce,  and 
therefore  in  wealth,  when  isolated — that  is,  prevented  from 
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sharing  in  the  trade  which  flows  in  increasing  volume  across 
the  international  boundaries  throughout  the  world. 

Germany  and  its  partners  in  crime  must  make  reparation 
for  wanton  damage  illegally  committed  against  the  lives  and 
property  of  civilian  non-combatants  and  must  make  restitution 
of  the  stocks  of  commodities  and  machinery  of  industry 
obtained  by  plain  robbery  from  the  occupied  countries.  But 
the  Allied  nations  must  beware  lest  in  giving  way  to  the 
temptation  to  make  their  enemies  pay  their  costs  in  the  war — 
a  course  quite  just  in  itself — they  should  unwittingly  do 
themselves  a  great  disservice  and  confer  on  their  former 
opponents  very  great  actual  benefits.  Better  forego  indem- 
nities and  reap  the  fruits  of  thrift  and  industrial  prosperity, 
even  though  accompanied  by  apparently  onerous  taxation, 
than  suffer  stagnation  of  trade  and  lessen  the  reward  of 
home  production  by  enforcement  of  their  just  claims. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Canada  should 
demand  from  Germany  payment  of  all  its  costs  in  the  war. 
If  Canada  is  prepared  to  accept  that  payment  in  the  product 
of  German  factories  run  by  German  capital  and  produced  by 
German  industry,  and  thereby  to  divert  to  Germany  the 
food  necessary  to  support  its  workmen  and  the  raw  materials 
required  to  fabricate  the  goods — both  of  which  may  be  more 
urgently  needed,  say,  in  France  or  Britain  or  Italy,  but 
without  the  added  impetus  to  send  them  there — Canada 
might  persist  until  this  demand  was  met.  Where  individual 
Canadians  have  suffered  illegitimate  damage  from  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Germans,  by  all  means  let  them  be  compensated 
generously,  and  by  Germany.  But  think  twice  before  pressing 
the  just  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  willingly  under- 
taken in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  for  the  future  security 
of  the  liberties  of  the  democratic  peoples. 

Arthur  E.  Darby 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  STATE 

^^'OTHING,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  war  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  growth  among  all  peoples  in 
the  last  four  years  of  the  national  idea.  This  tendency  to 
strong  national  feeling  may  be  favourable  to  the  development 
of  democracy  or  antagonistic  to  it,  according  as  *the  nation 
places  first  in  its  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
or  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  war  has  been  a  struggle 
between  these  two  conflicting  principles,  in  application  to 
national  and  racial  development.  The  one  is  represented  by 
the  vaguely  interpreted  name,  democracy;  the  other  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  autocracy,  or  military  despotism.  Neither 
of  the  principles  for  which  the  various  combatants  have 
undergone  such  enormous  sacrifices  and  sufferings  is  very 
clearly  defined  in  current  thought.  Yet  it  is  of  the  first 
importance,  especially  among  the  nations  who  have  emerged 
victorious  from  the  struggle,  that  there  should  be  the  clearest 
and  simplest  statement  of  the  principle  which  they  have  fought 
to  preserve. 

The  idea  which  underlies  the  German  national  creed,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  the  ease  with  which  the  military  class 
and  the  feudal  autocrats  of  Prussia  have  bent  the  German 
people  to  their  will,  is  the  conception  of  the  State  as  the  unit  in 
human  development.  Worship  of  the  State,  rather  than  any 
special  reverence  for  the  dynasty  or  for  militarism,  per  se, 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  that  is  surprising  in  German 
institutional  development.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  perversion 
in  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  dynasty  has  been,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  German  peoples,  the  personification  of  the 
State ;  and  it  is  true  that  militarism  has  been  worshipped.  But 
the  one  has  arisen  from  a  deliberate  exploitation  of  the  State- 
idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  class  which  is 
indissolubly  linked  with  it;  and  the  other  has  been  made 
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possible  by  the  knowledge  that  eventually  there  must  be  a 
struggle  between  the  principle  of  State-development  and 
that  of  democratic  development,  which,  spreading  throughout 
Europe  and  the  world,  has  created  institutions  evidently 
antagonistic  to  those  contemplated  by  the  State-ideal. 

The  identification  of  both  Kaiserism  and  militarism  with 
the  State-ideal  is  by  no  means  necessary.  That  has  been 
accidental  to  the  growth  founded  on  the  principle ;  it  is  not  an 
essential  portion  of  the  conception.  The  glorification  of  the 
State  has  readily  lent  itself  to  glorification  of  the  dynasty 
as  representing  the  State,  and  to  the  glorification  of  militarism 
and  the  military  class  as  the  means  by  which  the  State-ideal 
is  to  overcome  the  heresies  of  democracy.  But  that  it  can 
exist  and  flourish  apart  from  reverence  for  the  dynasty  and 
the  glorification  of  militarism  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  socialism 
in  Germany  and  in  the  development  of  socialism  into  the 
theory  of  the  socialistic  capitalist-state,  which  Dr.  Paul 
Lensch  voices  in  his  recent  book,  "Three  Years  of  World 
Revolution."  The  central  idea  of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  of 
many  varieties  of  German  socialists,  has  been  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  State  in  human  development.  The  good 
of  the  State,  the  progress  of  the  State,  are  placed  above  every 
other  consideration,  including  considerations  of  merely  indi- 
vidual welfare.  The  subordination  of  the  happiness,  the 
freedom,  and  the  independence  of  the  individual  to  the 
prosperity,  the  power,  and  the  influence  of  the  State  is  the 
chief  consequence  of  the  application  of  this  principle  to  national 
life  and  institutions.  The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
individual  have  their  place  in  this  philosophy;  but  they  are 
important  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  the  interests  of  the  State. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  absolutism  of  the  dynasty, 
and  of  the  military  machine  created  to  preserve  the  dynasty 
under  cover  of  high-sounding  talk  of  safeguarding  the  State, 
the  State-ideal  will  not  necessarily  perish  also.  Probably  it 
will  emerge  from  the  war  stronger  than  before.  The  errors 
will  have  been  eliminated  from  it,  and  the  basic  conception 
will  be  so  much  the  more  clearly  discernible.     For  half  a 
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century,  and  more,  the  German  peoples  have  placed  first 
in  their  thoughts  the  idea  of  the  Fatherland,  or  State,  as  the 
supreme  public  consideration.  The  disappearance  of  Kaiser 
and  army  will  not  alter  that  conception.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  State  will  become  more  than  ever  the  supreme 
preoccupation  in  the  German  public  mind.  It  will  occupy  the 
place  in  popular  esteem  hitherto  usurped  by  the  Kaiser  as 
Emperor.  State-socialism  in  Germany  ought  to  receive  a 
powerful  impetus  from  the  abolition  of  Kaiserism  and 
militarism.  The  State-ideal  should  make  great  headway  and 
may  come  into  severe  conflict  with  democracy  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  economic  sphere;  the  military  sphere  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  enter  after  the  experiences  of  the  German 
people  in  this  war. 

In  Russia  the  State-ideal  also  dominates,  since  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They  have  substituted 
anarchy  for  liberty  and  have  made  a  tyranny  of  freedom; 
but,  remembering  that  for  them  the  " state"  consists  only 
of  the  masses — the  proletariat,  the  workmen  and  soldiers,  the 
common  people — it  is  clear  that  the  individual  is  being 
sacrificed  to  the  institution;  that  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to 
create  the  most  favourable  atmosphere  and  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
State — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Socialist  State.  The  same 
tendency  to  regimentation  that  is  evident  in  the  autocratic 
German  organization  is  seen  in  the  decrees  of  the  Bolsheviki 
government,  by  means  of  which  they  endeavour  to  assert  the 
independence  and  assume  the  liberty,  hitherto  denied,  not  of 
the  individual  worker,  but  of  the  workers  as  a  class.  When, 
as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  the  other 
classes  should  have  disappeared  from  the  community,  this 
superiority  of  class-rights  over  individual  rights  would  be 
synonymous  with  the  superiority  of  the  State-ideal  over  that 
of  individualistic  development. 

Opposed  to  this  principle  of  State  supremacy,  hidden 
behind  the  more  obvious  outgrowths  of  Kaiserism  and 
militarism  in  Germany  and  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  against  both 
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of  which  the  hostility  of  the  Allies  has  been  perforce  directed, 
stands  the  principle  of  democracy.  That  principle  is  now-a- 
days  but  vaguely  understood  even  in  so-called  democratic 
countries.  It  is,  in  essence,  individualistic.  It  puts  the 
interest  of  the  individual  before  that  of  the  State.  Having 
defined  the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  confers  on  the  State 
certain  powers  and  functions  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  those  rights.  In  the  words  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  charter  of  a  democracy,  all  men  are 
born  equal  and  have  an  unalienable  right  to  life,  liberty ,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  right  of  the  individual  is  unalien- 
able; even  the  State  cannot  override  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  secure  the  individual  in  its  enjoyment. 

In  this  war  the  conception  of  individual  freedom  has 
triumphed  over  the  conception  of  State  supremacy.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake;  it  has  triumphed  at  the  expense  of 
sacrifices  that,  unconsciously  and  insensibly,  have  under- 
mined the  basic  idea  of  democracy.  In  defending  itself, 
democracy  is  in  danger  of  destroying  its  own  foundation. 
The  good  of  the  many  has  rightly  been  placed  first  and  fore- 
most in  the  consideration  of  each  citizen  during  the  period 
of  common  effort  in  antagonism  to  the  dangerous  forces 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  exploitation  of  the  creed  of  State 
supremacy  by  the  dynastic  and  military  classes  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  every  direction  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  been  abandoned,  voluntarily 
or  under  legal  compulsion,  in  order  that  the  institutions  which 
had  grown  up  to  safeguard  democracy  might  be  preserved 
from  the  Prussian  vandal;  in  order  that  "the  world  might  be 
made  safe  for  democracy."  Life  and  liberty  have  been 
surrendered  freely,  or  under  conditions  imposed  by  law,  for 
the  same  beneficent  purpose.  Now  it  is  time  to  begin  to 
count  the  cost,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  basic 
principle  of  democracy  by  the  very  agencies  which  have  been 
utilized  for  its  preservation  and  protection. 

The  danger  is  real  enough.  Comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals have  ever  given  much  thought  to  the  meaning  of 
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democracy,  or  to  the  expedients  by  which  democratic  con- 
ditions are  created  and  preserved  inside  the  particular  country 
or  state.  Men  and  women  have  accepted  the  large  measure 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
provided  that  the  rights  of  others  were  not  injured  in  that 
pursuit,  which  obtained  in  the  past.  But  they  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  the  application  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  everyday  institutions.  They  are  apt  to  leave  the  defence 
of  their  elementary  rights  to  politicians  and  statesmen. 
But  in  the  circumstances  created  by  the  war  the  politicians 
and  statesmen  and  government  officials  in  every  country 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  power — of  almost  unlimited  power. 
The  politician  knows  with  what  ease  the  cry  of  traitor  to  the 
State  may  be  utilized  to  suppress  opposition.  The  temp- 
tation to  all  such  to  preserve  their  powers  and  to  perpetuate 
conditions  which  give  them  easy  weapons  for  serving  their 
own  interests,  or  the  interests  of  their  classes,  will  be  great. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public, 
as  it  is  also  a  public  duty,  to  examine  anew  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  and  to  secure  that  there  is  the  fullest  measure 
of  its  observance  in  every  direction  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  the  return  of  peace.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  period  of  demobilization,  as  it  were,  of  the  national 
energies  and  of  readjustment  from  war  conditions  to  the 
peace  basis  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  permanent.  But  if 
democracy  is  to  triumph  over  the  conception  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  individual  to  the  State,  which  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  certain  large  classes  of  socialists,  and  which 
fascinates  certain  types  of  politicians,  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism must  be  reasserted. 

The  activities  of  the  State  must  serve  the  individual; 
they  must  secure  him  justice  and  safety  from  undue  inter- 
ference with  his  actions  by  officials  and  State-agencies  as  well 
as  by  other  individuals  of  dishonest  or  criminal  tendencies; 
they  must  enable  him  to  be  educated — in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
word — and  to  develop  his  personality  and  powers;  they  must 
secure  him  in  the  largest  possible  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness,  not  as  a  stereotyped  product  of  State 
regulation,  but  in  that  form  in  which,  as  an  individual,  he 
conceives  it  to  be  embodied,  provided  that  its  pursuit  does 
not  infringe  the  equal  rights  of  other  individuals.  The 
State,  in  a  word,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  individual. 
In  that  manner  alone,  runs  the  creed  of  the  true  democrat, 
can  the  highest  development  of  individual  men,  as  the  real 
units  in  human  society,  be  attained.  The  glorification  of 
mankind  through  the  development  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  human  family  must  rise  superior,  as  an  ideal,  to  that  of 
the  glorification  of  the  race  and  of  the  State,  the  narrowing 
and  blighting  conception  of  the  State-socialist  and  the  Pan- 
German. 

Arthur  E.  Darby 


WATCHMEN  OF  THE  SEA 

TX7"HEN  the  gale  is  thundering  through  the  pitch-black 
*  *  night,  and  the  elements  batter  against  the  windows, 
it  is  then  one's  thoughts  go  out  not  only  to  the  men  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  but  also  to  those  of  the  naval  forces  who  are  the 
watchmen  of  the  seas.  Unsupported  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  sister  ships,  as  are  the  vessels  of  the  heavy  squadrons,  they 
and  their  ships  have  to  face  alone  every  conceivable  danger 
of  the  elements  and  of  the  astute  and  stupendous  machinations 
of  the  enemy. 

What  do  the  patrols  of  the  seas  do  ?  For  one  thing,  they 
effect  very  much  toward  keeping  the  sea  routes  open,  along 
which  come  the  tea  and  coffee  and  cocoa  Britain  and  other 
countries  drink,  also  much  of  the  food  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  world  exports,  too,  not  to  mention  the  resources 
streaming  across  the  waters  from  all  parts  in  support  of  the 
achievement  of  victory.  For  the  Allies  and  the  neutral 
Powers  alike,  these  watchmen  of  the  seas  girdle  the  oceans 
on  sentry  duty. 

The  vessels  of  the  patrols  accomplish  a  gigantic  task  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro,  each  on  her  appointed  beat,  and  each 
acting  as  our  ears  and  eyes.  In  the  North  Sea  there  are 
250,000  square  miles,  in  the  Atlantic  30,000,000,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  30,000,000,  and  in  the  Pacific  70,000,000.  Yet  so 
rigorously  is  the  work  of  patrol  effected  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Allies  that  in  all  this  immense  area  there  is  not  a  single 
German  ship  carrying  on  business,  and  only  occasionally, 
and  that  very  occasionally,  is  the  German  war-flag  shown 
by  some  raider  that  has  furtively  evaded  our  North  Sea 
blockade,  as  often  as  not  to  become  a  prize  in  some  farther 
part  of  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  lonelier  or  more  irksome  a  life  than  that  on  board 
many  of  the  British  patrol  ships,  which  include  all  sorts  of 
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vessels.  Old  cruisers  and  destroyers,  armed  passenger  liners, 
yachts,  ocean  cargo-steamers,  pleasure  boats,  tugs,  trawlers, 
pilot-cutters  and  yawls,  smacks,  and  motor  boats,  all  do  their 
duties  as  patrols,  in  waters  near  and  afar.  Day  and  night 
they  comb  the  sea  close  and  fine.  You  find  the  marine  patrols 
stretch  from  the  chilly  waters  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
far  into  latitudes  where  it  is  always  summer,  and  the  sun  makes 
the  paintwork  bubble.  The  ocean  watchmen  of  Britain, 
America,  Australia,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Japan,  and 
Brazil,  garrison  the  great  seas  of  the  world  against  the  enemy. 

Many  a  British  ship  thus  engaged  comes  into  port  only 
after  five  or  six  months  at  sea,  to  refit,  or  for  some  all-important 
repair.  Her  crew  often  sight  no  land  in  all  that  time.  Fuel, 
munitions,  stores,  and  mails,  are  brought  by  supply  vessels, 
and  are  transhipped  at  sea  as  and  when  the  weather  allows. 
Many  days  and  nights  may  pass  before  a  sail  heaves  in  sight, 
or  even  the  faint  smur  of  a  steamer's  smoke  is  seen  rising  far 
behind  the  horizon.  The  same  desolate  waters,  the  same 
faces,  the  same  routine  repeat  themselves  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  for  weeks  and  months,  until  the  monotony,  un- 
relieved by  news  from  home  or  elsewhere,  acts  like  a  jag  on 
the  officers  and  men,  and  the  whole  crew's  tendency  is  to  be 
short  and  snappy.  For  although  there  are  many  patrol 
vessels  that  live  in  almost  continuous  sparring  with  sub- 
marines, there  are  many  others  that  do  seldom  fire  a  gun  save 
in  a  warning  shot  to  stop  a  neutral  or  other  ship  for  examina- 
tion, or,  again,  during  firing  practice.  Yet  these,  too,  keep 
vigilant  against  a  sudden  engagement. 

How  tedious  life  becomes  with  the  crews  exiled  from  land 
and  human  intercourse  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  letter  from 
an  "hostilities'  A.B."*  "  Up  in  the  far,  very  far  north  here 
we  have  a  very  slow  time  of  it,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  writes; "  only 
once  in  a  blue  moon  do  we  sight  anything  at  all.  For  goodness 
sake,  old  chap,  send  me  some  more  parsnips  in  the  next  lot 
of  papers,  mags.,  etc.  Vegs.  of  any  kind  are  a  real  luxury  to 
this  'forgotten'  ship.     Our  mess  had  been  properly  up  the 

*  Enlisted  for  the  period  of  hostilities. 
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pole  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  mail  came,  and  as  it  was  a  very 
small  one,  with  very  little  in  'Harry  Freeman's  kit/1  my 
messmates  went  round  like  bears  with  broken  heads.  Well, 
I  sucked  up  to  the  Cookie  (galley),  and  we  contrived  to  have 
a  potato-and-parsnip  pie  for  my  mess,  that  isn't  a  big  one  at 
all.  Would  you  believe  it — it  acted  as  a  real  soother,  some- 
thing from  home,  like,  and  so  our  'house,'2  at  any  rate,  got 
back  its  good-humour." 

On  board  the  motor  boats,  ex-tugs,  small  sailing  craft, 
etc.,  utilized  for  coastal  waters  there  is  an  absence  of  "Navy" 
and  much  naval  routine  that  goes  far  to  reconcile  these  patrols- 
men  to  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  But  with  the  big  vessels,  many 
of  them  commanded  by  naval  "dugouts" — officers  who  have 
left  snug  firesides  and  comfortable  pensions,  to  become  junior 
in  rank  now  to  those  whom  they  remember  as  gay  and  giddy 
sub-lieutenants  and  senior  midshipmen — the  routine  is  the 
same  as  throughout  the  service,  except  for  a  few  modifications 
to  suit  different  stations. 

Ordinarily,  however,  at  4.45  a.m.  the  boatswain's  mates 
break  the  stillness  of  the  ship  with  blasts  on  their  silver 
whistles  and  shouts  of  "All  hands  lash  up,  and  stow  ham- 
mocks." At  once  every  one  on  the  mess  decks  is  on  the  move, 
a  sluggard  being  promptly  heaved  out  of  his  "kipsey."  From 
5  to  5.30  a.m.,  hammocks  are  lashed  up  and  stowed  away, 
and  hot  cocoa  is  issued;  then  "hands  fall  in"  to  scrub  decks, 
clean  boats,  etc.  While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  men  of  the 
other  watch,  who  have  turned  in  at  4  a.m.,  sleep  in  their  ham- 
mocks below.  But  by  6.45  they  also  are  busy,  cleaning  the 
mess  decks.  At  7.35  the  bugle  sounds  "Clean  guns,"  which 
occupation  lasts  till  8,  when  the  Colours  are  hoisted,  every 
person  on  deck  then  facing  aft  and  saluting  while  the  Ensign 
slowly  travels  up  the  halliards.  Immediately  this  ceremony 
is  completed,  the  bugle  sounds  off  "Cooks,"  and  from  8  to 
8.45  a.m.  there  is  breakfast,  and  hands  to  clean.  At  9,  "Clear 
up  decks,"  and  at  9.10  the  bugle  sounds  "divisions,"  when  the 


1  Gratuitous  supplies. 

2  Mess. 
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men  fall  in  on  the  upper  deck,  and  are  inspected  by  their 
divisional  officers.  After  "prayers,"  that  follow,  there  is  a 
short  stand-easy.  Then  the  routine  of  the  day  goes  on.  And 
in  the  day  of  the  British  naval  seaman  each  hour  has  its  own 
task.  He  may  have  his  minutes  of  leisure;  he  certainly  has 
his  hours  of  work — hard,  quick  work — no  matter  on  board 
what  vessel  he  is  serving  King  and  Country. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  naval  forces  arrayed  against  the 
Boche  and  his  friends  that  has  so  many  different  duties  to 
perform  as  the  British  patrols.  They  range  from  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  enemy,  when  he  puts  to  sea,  to  searching 
for  floating  mines  and  exploding  them:  from  examining 
vessels  for  contraband,  to  searching  lonely  sea  wastes  for  the 
U-boat's  stores  and  hiding  places,  and  a  variety  of  other  tasks. 

Many  are  the  queer  yarns  these  watchmen  of  the  sea  can 
tell.  For  many  of  these  men,  most  of  whom  before  the  war 
were  fishermen,  yachtsmen,  and  merchant  seamen,  are  heroes  of 
the  highest  type,  without  realizing  that  they  are  heroes  at  all; 
and  so  they  accomplish  deeds  that  before  the  war  could  not 
have  been  conceived  even  in  the  most  heightened  imagina- 
tion. 

A  vivid  illustration  of  this  matter-of-fact  heroism  of 
patrolsmen  is  that  concerning  the  blinding  of  a  submarine  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  a  trawler  returning  on  patrol. 

One  afternoon  she  was  pushing  along,  when  she  was  over- 
hauled by  a  destroyer.  "  Seen  any  submarines  ?  "  shouted  the 
t.b.d.  officer,  as  he  slowed  her  down.  "There's  one  reported 
in  this  sector." 

As  the  skipper  of  the  patrol-boat,  stepping  to  the  side  of 
his  stumpy  bridge,  replied  to  the  hail,  his  eyes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  good  mariners,  roved  along  the  waters  close  along- 
side. Suddenly  he  jumped  back,  and  yelled  "Full  steam 
ahead"  to  his  mate  by  the  engineroom  telegraph.  "Subma- 
rine on  our  port  beam, "  roared  one  of  his  lookouts.  With  her 
wheel  hard  over,  the  patrol  tried  to  scrap  away.  The  destroyer 
plunged  forward,  to  circle  round  to  port.  It  was  just  then  that 
one  of  the  firemen,  who  had  come  on  deck,  a  hammer  in  his 
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right  hand,  sprang  to  port  to  get  a  look  at  the  upward  swirl  of 
waters  marking  the  German  near  at  hand. 

"  Ye  blankety  fool,  what  are  ye  staring  at  ?  "  yelled  the 
skipper  to  him.  "Jump  over,  and  blind  her."  For  a 
second  or  two  the  fireman  stared  at  the  appearing  periscopes, 
then  holding  still  his  hammer  vaulted  over  the  side,  to  fall 
with  a  splash  by  the  nearer  periscope  top.  To  a  whack  of  his 
hammer  the  lense  of  the  sighting-tube  went  crashing  to  atoms. 

The  fireman  struck  out  at  the  other  periscope,  but 
missing  it  fell  sideways  on  to  the  conning-tower  platform  that 
was  now  awash  with  the  surface.  As  he  sprang  to  his  feet  amid 
the  wild  cheering  of  his  shipmates  and  laughter  from  the 
destroyer,  on  board  which  the  officer  commanding  was  purple 
with  exasperation,  the  upper  conning-tower  hatch  opened, 
and  a  blonde,  blue-eyed  face  appeared  in  the  widening  aper- 
ture. Only  for  an  instant  did  the  German  officer  stare  in 
amazement  at  the  fireman,  for  the  next  second  the  Britisher 
struck  at  him  with  the  hammer,  but,  hitting  the  edge  of  the 
hatch,  jammed  it  down  on  the  Boche's  head.  The  next 
moment  or  two  saw  the  U-boat  plunging  down  at  a  steep  slant, 
and  the  fireman  struggling  in  the  water.  On  board  the  des- 
troyer bomb  throwers  were  almost  immediately  to  end  the  work 
he  had  begun. 

2  In  daring,  intrepidity,  pluck,  and  the  hard  grit  of  en- 
durance the  watchmen  of  the  seas  reveal  full  measure  and 
resourcefulness  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  Yet  to 
the  general  public  they  remain  a  section  of  the  naval  forces 
that  is  but  little  known. 

The  sea  ever  affords  adventure  to  the  adventurous,  and 
when  the  record  of  the  Patrols  is  published  in  full  details  the 
world  will  then  read  of  doings  and  exploits  by  these  maritime 
watchmen  that  seem  like  the  realistic  conjurings  of  some  war- 
novelist  who  has  burst  into  the  literary  world  of  to-day. 

$  There  is,  for  instance,  the  spirited  fight  between  H.M.S. 
armed  boarding  steamer  "Alcantara, "  and  the  German  raider 
"  Greif,"  that  thought  to  repeat  the  exploits  of  the  notorious 
"  Moewe,"  and  occasion  great  damage  and  loss  to  the  Allies' 
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commerce.  An  encounter  as  sharp  and  severe  as  many  that 
have  gone  down  with  renown  in  British  naval  history. 

The  engagement  took  place  off  the  north-east  passage 
between  Scotland  and  the  Faroes,  as  the  "  Greif  "  essayed  to  slip 
into  the  wide  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  these  northern  regions  for  the  patrols  to  board 
cargo-vessels,  and  when  the  big  steamer  flying  the  Norwegian 
Flag,  with  the  Norwegian  colours  also  painted  on  her  side, 
Norwegian  name  and  home  port,  too,  in  two-yard  letters,  was 
seen,  the  "  Alcantara  "  hoisted  the  familiar  signal, "  I  am  going  to 
board  you."  At  that  time  the  vessels,  fairly  matched  in  guns 
and  tonnage,  were  separated  by  800  yards.  The  "Greif V 
answer  came,  "I  am  a  peaceful  merchantman,  flying  the  Nor- 
wegian Flag."  Captain  Wardle  of  the  "  Alcantara,"  however, 
was  determined  to  investigate,  the  patrols  having  been  warned 
of  a  suspected  vessel. 

As  the  British  boarding  cutter  crossed  the  narrow  waters 
separating  the  two  ships  the  trick  of  the  "  Moewe"  was  repeated. 
On  board  the  German,  her  false  sides  were  suddendy  dropped, 
uncovering  the  guns,  and  a  shell  buret  near  the  boarding  party. 
British  gun-crews  were  at  "action  stations,"  with  sights  set, 
and  breech  blocks  snicked  to,  so  that  the  electric  needle  firing 
the  gun  is  constantly  ready  for  instant  use.  The  engagement, 
then,  was  opened  the  next  second,  the  ships  being  so  close 
that  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  a  chance  of  boarding  for 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  It  was  broad  daylight,  the  atmos- 
phere clear,  and  the  range  so  close  that  it  approximated  to 
point-blank  firing. 

The  "Greif"  immediately  tried  to  stand  off,  but  the  "Alcan- 
tara "  outmanoeuvred  her.  From  stem  to  stern  she  raked  the 
enemy,  and  the  German  decks  were  soon  a  shambles,  and  on 
fire  aft.  In  a  few  minutes  the  patrol  had  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  founder,  and  of  escaping  herself  with  trifling  losses. 

Never  has  the  gamble  in  naval  warfare  been  more  thrill- 
ingly  illustrated.  The  steering  of  an  auxiliary  warship  is  not 
protected  in  the  same  massive  way  as  that  of  a  battleship, 
and  a  shell  from  the  "  Greif  "hit  her  antagonist's  rudder,  putting 
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her  out  of  control.  Without  a  rudder,  and  the  use  of  twin 
propellers  for  direction,  the  "  Alcantara  "  having  a  single  screw, 
the  British  patrol  drifted  helpless,  and  became  an  easy  target 
for  a  torpedo.  One  of  these  the  "  Greif ' '  discharged,  rupturing 
a  large  hole  in  the  auxiliary's  side. 

By  now  the  German  was  sinking  fast,  when  a  British 
light  cruiser  that  had  been  attracted  by  the  cannonading 
opened  long-range  firing.  Her  first  shell,  passing  over  the 
" Alcantara,"  dropped  fair  and  square  amidships  on  the  "  Greif" 
with  a  terrific  effect,  and  the  raider  heeled  over  to  her  doom. 
The  cruiser  and  destroyers  were  soon  on  the  scene,  and  all 
efforts  were  made  to  rescue  the  crews  of  both  ships  irrespective 
of  their  nationality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  crew  of  the  "Alcantara  " 
was  chiefly  made  up  of  naval  reservists  and  naval  volunteers — 
mercantile  seamen,  landsmen,  fishermen,  and  longshoremen, 
who  before  the  war  peaceably  carried  on  their  peaceful  calling 
and  pursuits. 

Great  and  all-important  is  the  part  taken  by  the  "watch- 
men of  the  sea."  Some  day  when  the  great  poet — who  is  yet 
to  come,  alack,  of  the  Navy  of  Britain  and  the  Empire — 
breaks  silence  with  his  sonorous  notes,  and  immortalizes  the 
great  and  splendid  achievements  done  in  this  war  by  the  men 
of  the  Mother  of  Navies,  he  will  hymn  the  feats  and  endurance 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  also.  One  would  there  was  a  Whitman 
of  " Pioneers,  O,  Pioneers !"  to  sing  of  the  Patrols,  who  watch 
upon  the  world-seas. 

Patrick  Vaux 


PAPERS  FROM  THE  FRONT 

(1)  THE  MYSTERY  MAN 

Note. — There  is  evidence  to  show  that  for  some  considerable  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
were  held  in  virtual  -slavery  and  put  to  work  on  German  defences  in  the 
advanced  battle  zones.  Kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  course  of  events, 
and  abandoned  by  the  Bolsheveist  government,  these  poor  wretches  have 
been  treated  with  the  most  frightful  inhumanity.  The  incident  narrated 
here  occurred  in  1916,  when  the  Canadians  were  defending  the  Ypres 
Salient. 

v  I  *HE  patrol  crawled  cautiously  from  one  shell  hole  to 
another.  Enemy  flares  were  rivalling  the  brilliance  of 
the  moon.  The  gaunt  stakes  of  the  wire  entanglements 
showed  up  like  broken  teeth.  Occasionally  a  flash,  followed 
by  a  staccato  crack,  gave  away  the  position  of  a  nervous 
sentry.  The  impatient  rat-tat-tat  of  a  machine  gun  came 
from  far  down  the  line. 

With  infinite  patience  the  little  group  of  four  Canadians 
worked  their  way  to  a  gap  in  the  enemy  wire.  Ears  were 
strained  to  catch  the  slightest  sound.  The  enemy  might  also 
have  scouts  out  a-hunting. 

A  low  moan,  barely  more  than  a  sigh,  arrested  them  like 
a  rifle  shot.  Bombs  and  weapons  were  gripped  tensely; 
ready  for  any  emergency  the  patrol  listened  with  every  sense 
alert.  The  moan  again — to  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wire.  A  wounded  Hun  or  perhaps  a  Britisher?  The 
patrol  wriggled  through  the  gap  and  saw  that  which  made 
them  gasp  in  surprise.  A  bundle  of  rags  from  which  pro- 
truded a  shaggy,  emaciated  head,  lay  on  the  lip  of  a  shell 
crater.  Moans,  hardly  breathed,  came  from  between  the 
tightly  clenched  teeth,  from  which  the  lips  were  drawn  away 
in  a  fixed,  horrifying  grin.  The  eyes  rolled  upwards  until 
only  the  whites  could  be  seen  stared  frightfully  at  the  bright 
moon.  The  arms,  outstretched  in  a  last  effort,  were  plunged 
to  the  wrists  in  the  loose  earth.     Horrified  inaction  held  the 
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soldiers  spell-bound  for  a  moment:  then  they  lifted  the  rag- 
covered  bundle  of  bones  that  seemed  hardly  human  from  the 
crater,  and  began  the  toilsome,  dangerous  retirement  to  the 
Canadian  lines. 


In  the  company  officers'  dugout  the  " Mystery  Man" 
lay  on  the  low,  wooden  bed,  covered  with  blankets.  The 
battalion  doctor  was  working  over  him,  trying  to  keep  the 
spark  of  life  alight  within  the  terribly  worn  body.  One  bare 
arm,  the  bones  almost  protruding  through  the  tightly  drawn 
skin,  moved  weakly  on  the  bedclothes.  A  heart  with  the 
names,  "Ivan  and  Olga,"  could  be  faintly  discerned  through 
the  dirt,  tattooed  on  the  skinny  wrist.  No  other  marks  of 
identity  could  be  found.  The  "Mystery  Man"  was  a  Russian 
beyond  doubt — but  how  did  he  get  into  "No  Man's  Land  ?" 

The  doctor  plied  restoratives,  and  a  soldier  who  spoke 
Russian  stood  ready  to  catch  the  first  words  of  consciousness. 
The  battalion  officers  stood  around  in  sympathetic  silence, 
awed  by  the  bloodless  face,  every  line  on  which  spoke  torture 
endured — starvation,  cruelty,  and  overwork. 

Weak,  strangled  cries  of  terror,  and  the  convulsive  cower- 
ing of  the  body  on  the  bed,  shocked  the  listeners.  The  soldier 
bent  eagerly  forward  and  the  doctor  signed  for  silence.  The 
"Mystery  Man"  was  struggling  back  from  the  shadow — 
raving  in  a  delirium  of  fear.  "I  will  work,  I  will  work — but, 
ah  God,  a  little  food!"  The  words  swelled  into  a  scream  of 
agony.  The  soldier  spoke  soothingly  and  the  doctor  wiped 
the  sweating  face.  The  battalion  officers  crept  from  the 
dugout,  sickened  with  the  horror  of  it  all. 

For  four  hours  the  poor  Russian  raved,  and  lived  again  in 
delirium  through  horrors  unspeakable.  The  broken  words 
and  cries  of  the  broken  man  revealed  the  awful  plight  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  of  war — the  systematic  starvation;  the 
brutal  punishments  inflicted  on  men  too  weak  to  work;  the 
miserable  sleeping  quarters,  where  the  dead  lay  with  the 
living  amid  filth  and  vermin;   the  forced  labour  in  the  firing 
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line,  where  merciful  death  released  many  despairing  wretches 
from  a  fate  that  seems  almost  unbelievable. 

Pursued  to  the  very  brink  of  eternity  by  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  the  Hun,  Ivan  died  with  an  agonizing  cry  for  mercy 
on  his  famished  lips.  As  the  doctor  composed  the  poor, 
starved  and  maimed  body  in  the  calm  sleep  of  death,  he 
vowed  that  the  division  should  hear  the  story  of  the  "  Mystery 
Man."  They  would  see  to  it  that  just  retribution  would  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  have  made  war  a  crime  against  Hell. 

(2)  A  NIGHT  AT  THE  "DUMP" 

9 1  *HE  location  for  the  "Dump"  was  chosen  because  of  its 

comparatively  easy  accessibility  from  both  the  Brigade 
trenches  and  the  back  areas.  It  is  merely  an  open  space  close 
to  the  white-washed  buildings  of  the  "  Brasserie,"  divided  off 
into  boarded  sections,  each  one  of  which  bears  a  battalion 
number.  Here  at  nights,  with  straw-muffled  wheels,  fore- 
gathers the  battalion  transport,  laden  with  rations  for  the 
men  in  the  line — a  conglomeration  of  mule  and  horse-driven 
box-limbers  that  seems  hopelessly  muddled  in  the  darkness. 

And  the  language  of  the  "Dump,"  when  the  disgruntled 
ration  parties  from  the  trenches  arrive  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  will  not  bear  repetition.  Yet,  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time,  the  mounds  of  bulging  sandbags  filled 
with  bread,  bully  beef,  tea,  sugar,  coke  and  other  necessaries 
of  the  firing  fine,  soon  disappear  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
sweating  infantrymen,  who  melt  away  like  grousing  ghosts 
into  the  maze  of  communication  trenches,  towards  the  flare- 
lighted  fighting  zone. 

But  things  do  not  always  go  as  smoothly,  especially 
when  a  particularly  inky  night  makes  the  use  of  flashlights 
dangerously  imperative.  The  Huns  on  the  high  ground  in 
this  sector  can  see  the  tiny  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  read  their 
meaning  correctly.  During  the  next  half-hour,  things  are 
lively  at  the  "Dump." 

Who-o-o-ne-Bang !  Their  5.9's  are  trying  to  put  the 
tin  hat  on  the  evening's  session — the  work  that  must  be  done. 
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But,  as  usual,  the  blighters  are  shooting  rottenly,  thank 
heaven. 

"Put  out  those  blankety,  blank  lights."  Hoarse  orders 
from  every  officer  and  N.C.O.  present,  who,  unseen  to  each 
other,  feels  called  upon  to  assume  command  individually — 
and  does,  each  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion. 

Who-o-o-ne  Bang!  Flecks  of  falling  mud  and  broken 
stone  follow  the  blinding  flash.  Uncomfortably  near,  that 
one.  The  horses  are  quivering  and  fretting.  The  mules 
merely  flick  their  long  ears  and  gaze  dreamily  into  the  night. 
The  ration  parties  have  prudently  scattered  for  cover,  cursing 
the  Hun  and  all  his  works. 

Two  more  5.9's  in  the  same  place,  followed  by  a  big  one 
that  roars  like  a  train  racing  through  a  tunnel,  sending  shivers 
up  the  spine.  Cr-r-r-ump!  The  splash  of  white  flame 
shows  up  for  an  instant  the  white  faces  of  the  drivers  hanging 
on  to  the  heads  of  the  dancing,  snorting  horses,  and  the 
rushing  air  hits  like  a  blow.  The  mules,  seemingly  bored  to 
death,  shift  wearily  on  their  long  legs. 

For  an  instant  the  burst  intensifies  the  darkness,  and  then 
the  yards  of  earth  and  stone  scooped  up  and  sent  heavenward 
by  the  explosion  descend  in  a  dangerous  shower  upon  the 
huddled  groups  of  men  and  animals. 

Maddened  by  the  unexpected  rain  of  missiles  that  patter 
stingingly  upon  their  lean  bodies,  the  mules  have  at  last  come 
to  violent  life,  and  are  rearing,  backing,  and  plunging  with 
even  greater  vigour  than  the  terrified,  squealing  horses. 
The  drivers,  cursing  and  coaxing  alternately  and  with  fervour, 
add  their  voices  to  the  din  of  locking  wheels,  jingling  harness, 
plunging  feet,  and  the  suppressed  bellowings  of  the  N.C.O's 
superintending  the.  feverish  unloading  of  the  swerving  box- 
limbers.  The  officers  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  jerking 
wheels  implore  less  noise,  which  they  vow  is  loud  enough 
to  wake  up  the  whole  German  army — for  noise  carries 
strangely  far  through  the  darkness  of  a  Flanders  night. 

Fortunately  the  German  army  has  not  heard,  and  their 
gunners,  satisfied  that  five  rounds  have  wiped  out  the  torch- 
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light  procession,  have  evidently  retired  to  their  dugouts. 
Calmness  and  order  are  once  more  restored  at  the  "Dump." 
One  by  one  the  empty  limbers  swing  out  on  to  the  road ;  and 
the  trench  parties,  grousing  at  the  Hun  for  lengthening  an 
unpleasant  job,  shoulder  their  burdens  and  fade  away. 

The  last  limber  has  gone,  followed  by  the  mounted  trans- 
port officer  inwardly  thanking  his  lucky  stars  that  a  smashed 
limber  or  two  and  a  couple  of  lame  horses  are  the  evening's 
only  casualties.  Far  behind  the  flares  waver  into  the  sky, 
brilliantly  beautiful,  marking  the  fighting  line  where  the  tired 
and  hungry  infantrymen  are  waiting  for  morning  and  the 
good  things  from  the  "Dump." 

J.  A.  Holland 


PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND'S   FORESIGHT 

THE  VENEZUELA  MESSAGE 

^I^THEN  President  Cleveland,  on  December  17,  1895, 
™  submitted  to  the  Congress  Mr.  Olney's  despatch  in 
regard  to  the  British-Guiana  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute, 
accompanied  by  a  presidential  message,  the  country  was 
startled  by  the  unexpected  crisis.  The  facts  disclosed  were 
that  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  submit  to  arbitrating  this 
question,  which  since  1841  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  two  nations,  unless  her  demand  to  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  her  consent  to  arbitration  as  to  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Olney,  in  his  note  to  Lord  Salisbury,  declared  that  the 
territories  acquired  by  reason  of  such  an  attitude  "will 
be  as  much  wrested  from  her  (Venezuela)  by  the  strong 
hand  as  if  occupied  by  British  troops  or  covered  by  British 
fleets." 

It  was  Mr.  Olney's  claim  that  "while  the  United  States 
may  not,  under  existing  circumstances  at  least,  take  upon 
itself  to  say  which  of  the  two  parties  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong,  it  is  certainly  within  its  right  to  demand  that  the 
truth  be  ascertained.  Being  entitled  to  resent  and  resist 
any  sequestration  of  Venezuelan  soil  by  Great  Britain,  it  is 
necessarily  entitled  to  know  whether  such  sequestration  has 
occurred.  ....  It  being  clear,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  may  legitimately  insist  upon  the  merits  of  the  boundary 
question  being  determined,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is 
but  one  feasible  mode  of  determining  them,  viz.,  peaceful 
arbitration." 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  answer,  claimed  that  it  was  a  contro- 
versy with  which  the  United  States  had  no  practical  concern, 
that  the  disputed  frontier  of  Venezuela  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  any  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by  President  Monroe, 
that  Great  Britain  was  imposing  no  "system"  upon 
Venezuela  and  was  not  concerning  herself  in  any  way  with 
the  nature  of  the  political  institutions  under  which  the 
Venezuelans  might  prefer  to  live,  and  that  the  "only  parties 
who  are  competent  to  decide  upon  a  settlement  by  arbitration 
are  the  two  parties  whose  rival  contentions  are  in  issue.  The 
claim  of  a  third  nation  which  is  unaffected  by  the  controversy 
to  impose  this  particular  procedure  on  either  of  the  two 
others  cannot  be  reasonably  justified  and  has  no  foundation 
in  the  law  of  nations." 

"The  British  Government,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "fully 
concurred  with  the  view  which  President  Monroe  apparently 
entertained,  that  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  territorial 
distribution  in  the  western  hemisphere  by  any  fresh  acquisi- 
tions on  the  part  of  any  European  state  would  be  a  highly 
inexpedient  change.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  recognition  of  that  expediency  is  clothed  with  the  sanction 
which  belongs  to  a  doctrine  of  international  law.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  necessarily  concerned  in  any  frontier  dispute  which  may 
arise  between  any  two  of  the  states  who  possess  dominions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  still  less  can  they  accept 
the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  claim  that 
the  process  of  arbitration  shall  be  applied  to  any  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  territory  which  one  of  those  states  may  make 
against  another." 

Here  we  find  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  fairly 
at  issue  on  a  very  important  question  involving  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the  issue 
had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  contention  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  would  have  had  the  protection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  upon  its  shoulders  alone.  But  the  sub- 
sequent events  indicate  that  the  issues  were  thus  clearly 
drawn  by  the  British  Government  in  order  to  formally  estab- 
lish in  the  end  the  Monroe  Doctrine  before  the  world. 
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The  President  in  his  message,  after  stating  Lord 
Salisbury's  positions  touching  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  declared 
that  "the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  important 
to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation,  and  is  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  tranquil  maintenance 
of  our  distinctive  form  of  government.  It  was  intended 
to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot  become 
obsolete  while  our  Republic  endures."  In  the  language  of 
to-day,  it  is  necessary  for  the  " safety  of  democracy"  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  obviously  was  not  a  menace  to  our  institutions  that 
Great  Britain  should  have  the  disputed  land  rather  than 
Venezuela;  nor  could  Great  Britain  menace  our  peace  by 
any  such  possession,  since  it  already  had  vast  possessions  in 
North  America,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  menace  our 
peace  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

President  Cleveland  clearly  did  not  fear  any  such  threat 
from  Great  Britain.  But  he  saw  that  he  must  safeguard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  great 
European  powers,  in  order  that  the  final  acquiescence  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  extreme  position  taken  by  him  in  the 
correspondence  should  place  the  two  countries  side  by  side 
to  contest  any  infraction  of  the  Doctrine  by  the  country 
which  by  peaceful  penetration  was  then  in  great  force  in 
many  of  the  South  American  countries;  for  it  was  in  those 
countries  that  Germany  was  then  seeking  her  place  in  the 
sun. 

The  President,  in  view  of  Great  Britain's  refusal  to  submit 
to  impartial  arbitration,  stated  that  it  became  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  determine  with  sufficient  certainty  for 
its  justification  what  was  the  true  division  line  between  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  when  the  report  of  that  com- 
mission should  be  made  and  accepted  he  said  that  "it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  resist  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its 
rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of 
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any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over 
any  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  determined 
of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela. 

"  In  making  these  recommendations  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  responsibility  incurred,  and  keenly  realize  all  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow." 

The  commission  was  authorized  by  Congress  and  began 
its  work  on  January  1,  1896.  Instead  of  resenting  by  warlike 
measures  the  ringing  words  of  this  message,  we  find  the 
British  authorities  at  once  offering  to  supply  all  information 
in  their  power  to  this  commission;  and  in  February,  1896, 
the  question  of  submitting  the  Venezuelan  boundary  in 
dispute  to  mutual  arbitration  was  again  agitated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  commission  kept  on  with  its  work,  but  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1896,  Mr.  Olney  suggested  a  suspension  of 
this  work,  saying,  "The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  in  entire  accord  as  to  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  The  treaty  is  so 
eminently  just  and  fair  as  respects  both  parties — so  thoroughly 
protects  the  rights  and  claims  of  Venezuela — that  I  cannot 
conceive  of  its  not  being  approved  by  the  Venezuelan  President 
and  Congress.  It  is  thoroughly  approved  by  the  counsel  of 
Venezuela  here  and  by  the  Venezuelan  Minister  at  this 
capital." 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  countries  on  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
1897.  No  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  was  reserved  from 
the  arbitration  which  it  created.  The  arbitrators  began 
their  labours  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  January,  1899,  and  made 
their  award  on  the  3rd  day  of  October  in  the  same  year. 

Now  this  message  has  had  far-reaching  results  as  regards 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  of  such  service  to  us  in  the  Spanish  War  and  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  war.  But  it  had  most  unfortunate 
results,  so  far  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  United  States 
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was  concerned,  in  the  year  1896.  For  the  threat  of  war  came 
at  a  time  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  gold  by  the  constant 
presenting  for  redemption  of  the  five  hundred  million  dollars 
of  currency  against  which  the  gold  reserve  of  one  hundred 
million  stood, — this  endless  chain  of  paying  notes  and  imme- 
diately issuing  them,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Government, 
threatened  such  a  depletion  in  our  government's  gold  reserve 
as,  in  the  language  of  President  Cleveland,  "  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  further  action  for  its  protection." 

This  condition  was  intensified  by  the  "  prevalence  in 
certain  quarters  of  unusual  apprehension  and  timidity  in 
business  circles,"  and  to  quote  President  Cleveland's  words: 
"  This  unusual  apprehension  and  timidity  was  caused  by 
the  Venezuelan  message,  which  seemed  to  be  leading  in  the 
end  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain." 

It  became  necessary  on  the  6th  of  January,  1896,  when 
the  gold  reserve  had  fallen  to  about  sixty-one  million  dollars, 
to  offer,  in  order  to  buy  gold,  one  hundred  million  dollars  of 
bonds  to  the  people.  As  a  result  of  this  large  sale  of  bonds, 
the  gold  reserve,  which  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1896, 
amounted  to  less  than  fifty  million  dollars,  was  so  increased 
that  at  the  end  of  February,  in  spite  of  withdrawals  in  the 
meantime,  it  stood  $124,000,000. 

During  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of  gold  on  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  the  Government's  ability  or  willingness 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  $262,000,000  in  bonds  were 
issued  in  order  to  provide  the  gold  to  pay  the  amount  of 
notes  which  were  presented  at  the  treasury  for  redemption, 
and  not  cancelled,  when  paid,  but  issued  over  again. 

This  great  expense  for  maintaining  the  gold  reserve, 
which  was  due  to  the  highly  artificial  and  stupid  financial 
laws  then  in  force,  gave  force  and  strength  to  the  movement 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  Presidential  election 
of  1896  was  fought  on  that  issue.  As  a  result,  the  conservative 
Democrats  were  compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  the  credit 
of  the  country,  to  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
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McKinley,  and  these    Democrats,    for   years,    were   absent 
from  the  councils  of  that  great  party. 

Now,  in  combination  with  the  economic  loss  and  the 
destruction  of  a  great  party,  both  of  which  may  fairly  be 
traced  to  the  Venezuelan  message,  it  was  a  question  whether 
it  was  worth  all  it  cost,  and  this  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Olney  by  the  writer  at  Washington  during  the  last  days  of 
the  second  Cleveland  administration.  "It  was  worth  all 
it  cost,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  "It  was 
sent  in  order  to  establish  firmly  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
against  the  aggression  of  other  European  nations,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  maintaining  the 
great  armaments  which  it  would  be  compelled  to  maintain 
were  a  certain  power  to  acquire  territory  in  South  America." 
To  show  the  good  results  of  this  message  and  negotiations, 
the  Secretary  produced  from  his  drawer  in  his  desk  a  document, 
saying,  "Here  is  a  treaty  which  has  been  completed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  State 
Department  can  complete  it,  referring  all  disputes  between 
the  two  nations  to  impartial  arbitration."  This  treaty 
was,  unfortunately,  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

And  thus  happily  was  this  dispute  settled,  and  its  settle- 
ment ended  not  only  in  the  placing  of  the  two  great  North 
American  powers  side  by  side  to  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  the  world,  but  also  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain,  in  1898,  stayed  the  other  European  powers 
from  intervention  in  our  war  with  Spain,  and  the  practical 
action  of  Admiral  Chichester  in  Manila  Bay,  when  he  placed 
his  ships  between  the  German  squadron  and  Admiral  Dewey's, 
gave  the  American  nation  knowledge  of  this  new  friendship. 

Later,  the  practical  benefit  of  this  to  Great  Britain  was 
shown  by  her  finding  it  unnecessary  to  keep  large  naval 
forces  in  the  North  Atlantic,  thus  enabling  her  to  concentrate 
her  naval  power  in  home  waters. 
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And  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  1914,  the  American 
people  had  not  forgotten  this  recent  history,  although  they 
had  forgiven  the  old  acts  of  aggression  of  the  British  Empire. 
She  had  in  1877  made  such  atonement  as  she  could  for  her  infrac- 
tions of  international  law  during  the  Civil  War,  and  Americans 
for  the  most  part  were  proud  of  her  prompt  entrance  into 
the  war  against  the  military  power  which  had  been  preparing 
for  the  strife  for  so  many  years,  and  which  had  broken  its 
word  with  Belgium  in  order  to  gain  military  advantage.  It 
took  two  years  and  a  half  before  this  country  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  entrance  into  the  great 
world  strife,  and  the  unanimity  now  shown  in  this  struggle 
could  hardly  exist  had  not  the  old  score  of  grievances  against 
Great  Britain  been  wiped  off  the  slate  by  actions  since  1895. 

We  know  now  that  if  the  United  States  had  kept  out 
of  the  war  and  the  Teutons  had  finally  prevailed,  we  would 
have  had  to  face  that  power  single-handed. 

When  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  presented  to 
us  in  the  early  days  of  1917,  the  words  of  President  Cleveland 
in  his  Venezuela  message  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
President  Wilson: — " There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great 
nation  can  invite  which  equals  that  which  follows  a  supine 
submission  to  wrong  and  injustice,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  self-respect  and  honour,  beneath  which  are  shielded  and 
defended  a  people's  safety  and  greatness." 

John  T.  Wheelwright 


ADAM  AND  EVE 

When  the  first  dark  had  fallen  around  them, 
And  the  leaves  were  weary  of  praise, 

In  the  clear  silence  Beauty  found  them, 
And  shewed  them  all  her  ways. 

In  the  high  noon  of  the  heavenly  garden, 
Where  the  angels  sunned  with  the  birds, 

Beauty,  before  their  hearts  could  harden, 
Had  taught  them  heavenly  words. 

When  they  fled  in  the  burning  weather, 
And  nothing  dawned  but  a  dream, 

Beauty  fastened  their  hands  together, 
And  cooled  them  at  her  stream. 

And  when  day  wearied  and  night  grew  stronger, 
And  they  slept  as  the  beautiful  must, — 

Then  she  bided  a  little  longer, 

And  blossomed  from  their  dust. 

M.    L.   C.   PlCKTHALL 


SHEEP 

Like  the  slow  thunder  of  long  seas  on  the  height 

Where  God  has  set  no  sea, 
Voices  of  folded  sheep  in  the  quiet  of  night 

Came  on  the  wind  to  me. 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  full  tide  on  the  beach 

Where  tide  shall  never  roll, 
They  sent  their  mournful  inarticulate  speech 

Heavily  on  my  soul. 

Past  is  my  sorrow,  the  night  past,  and  the  morn 

Bright  on  her  golden  sills; 
Only  the  hill-fold  voices  drowsily  scorn 

The  comfort  of  the  hills. 

M.    L.    C.    PlCKTHALL 


THE  ACTUALITY  OF  HOMER 

tT1HERE  are  in  the  main,  I  think,  three  reasons  why  it  is 
desirable,  in  spite  of  such  high  authorities  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  to  go  back  to  Homer.  First,  he 
still  remains  what  Dante  called  him,  and  all  good  judges 
before  and  after  Dante  have  found  him  on  the  whole  to  be, — 
il  sovrano  poeta.  He  is,  by  practically  unanimous  consent 
of  those  who  know  and  feel  in  such  things,  supreme  in  poetry, 
and  poetry  being  the  chief  consolation  is  also  the  most  enduring 
possession  of  mankind.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  texture 
of  our  higher  civilization  is  all  of  one  piece.  The  parts  of  its 
seamless  robe  which  seem  farthest  removed  from  one  another 
are,  nevertheless,  quite  continuously  connected;  and  it  could 
be  shown  in  some  detail,  if  there  were  time,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  strand  or  thread  of  it  which  does  not  run  back  to 
Homer  if  you  follow  it  quite  through.  Hence  the  study  of 
him  in  one  way  or  another  is  scarcely  avoidable  by  anyone  who 
aspires  to  be  really  educated,  that  is  to  say  alive  and  awake, 
with  some  intelligent  and  critical  grasp  of  the  better  forces 
that  are  working  in  himself  and  in  the  world  about  him.  And 
the  third  reason  is  this.  Real  intimacy  with  any  one  great  and 
truly  immortal  spirit  is  the  best  protection  against  the  merely 
ephemeral  noises  and  nuisances,  the  current  idolatries,  of  any 
given  time.  Our  own  time  is  beset  by  swarms  of  such  idols. 
All  our  democracies,  not  least  the  great  American  democracy 
which  beats  in  upon  us  so  irresistibly,  are  vast  jellies  as  it  were 
for  the  culture  and  pullulation  of  such.  Little  enfeebling 
vampires  and  leech-demons,  they  drain  our  blood  at  a  moment 
of  mortal  crisis  for  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  when  we 
have  need  of  every  drop  of  it.  Against  this  cloud  of  spiritual 
vermin,  I  believe  there  is  health  to  be  found  in  Homer  as 
perhaps  nowhere  else  in  what  people  call  'secular  literature.' 
The  poet  Gray  says,  in  an  Ode  which  ranks  high  among  the 
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finest  pieces  of  literary  criticism  in  the  English  language,  that 
our  poetry  flows  from  Greece : 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  spring 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take. 

Helicon's  spring  is  Homer.  We  know  now,  indeed,  that 
he  was  preceded  by  many  hundred  years  of  a  very  busy  and 
successful  artistic  effort  which  left  its  visible  traces  to  be  dug 
up  in  our  day  from  the  palaces  of  Crete  and  the  tombs  of 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  included 
much  now  quite  silent  song-making  of  all  kinds  within  its 
scope.  But  whatever  may  have  gone  before  him,  he  is  for  us 
the  miracle  of  beginning,  the  dawn  of  clear  day,  the  well-head 
of  all  our  rivers  of  life.  It  is  still  well  worth  while  to  retrace 
our  steps  from  our  flats  and  marshes,  rich  as  they  are  but  full 
of  mire  and  low  fever,  to  the  hills,  and  drink  and  bathe  in  that 
clear  springing  fountain  among  the  rocks  up  there.  There 
never  was  a  time  that  was  in  more  "  bitter  need  both  of  the 
cleansing  and  the  tonic  than  ours  has  lately  been  and  still  is." 

Now  there  is  nothing  at  all,  I  think,  so  well  fitted  to  bring 
out  this  tonic  quality  of  Homer  as  what  many  of  our  advanced 
modern  people  have  found  not  only  shocking  but  tiresome  and 
utterly  obsolete,  his  treatment  of  war.  But  this  rock  of 
offence  in  him  is  the  very  key-stone  of  the  poet's  spiritual 
world,  the  innermost  substance  of  his  whole  view  of  life.  By 
it  he  stands  or  falls.  It  is  the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
Homeri.  And  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  on  this  quite  central 
point  he  is  as  absolutely  sound  as  he  is  astonishingly  "actual." 
He  gives  us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  charge  of  blood-thirstiness,  so  often  brought 
against  him,  is  unjust.  The  abnormality  is  not  in  him  but  in 
the  weak  squeamishness  of  his  critics.  He  is  the  greatest  of 
battle  painters,  but  it  is  not  the  case  that  he  overworks  his 
theme.  For  not  only  is  it  true  that  for  the  Greek  people,  to 
whom  Homer  spoke,  war  was  always  the  supreme  business  of 
life  and  the  last  test  of  manhood — until  the  day  came  when 
they  lost  their  manhood  and  began  to  live  as  pensioners  on 
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their  own  past.  It  is  also  true  that  in  some  sense  it  never 
ceases  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  realities  of  all  human  life — 
a  reality  which,  without  more  solid  guarantees  than  the  wit 
and  virtue  of  man  show  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  command 
for  a  long  time  yet,  it  is  highly  unsafe  to  imagine  as  not 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  given  moment  in  the  very  same 
primitive  form  of  throat-cutting  in  which  we  find  it  in  Homer, 
or  even  in  much  less  graceful  forms  such  as  have  lately  been 
only  too  familiar  to  us. 

There  is  quite  a  vast  modern  literature  of  daily  increasing 
volume,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  war  is  an  evil. 
The  doctrine  is  proclaimed  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  new 
discovery.  It  is,  of  course,  just  as  new  and  not  one  whit 
newer  than  the  discovery  that  effort  and  pain,  famine  and 
pestilence,  wounds  and  death  are  evils.  In  spite  of  his  very 
inferior  opportunities  as  compared  with  ours,  though  com- 
paratively speaking  the  battles  of  his  day  were  mere  football 
matches  and  picnics,  Homer  had  long  ago  made  that  obser- 
vation. He  does  not  like  war  as  such  at  all.  What  he  does 
like  are  the  great  and  indeed  divine — rightly  so  named  by 
him — human  qualities  which  only  war  and  other  such  extreme 
tensions  (in  the  Iliad  the  bloody  strife  against  other  men,  in 
the  Odyssey  the  fight  against  Nature  and  temptation,  and  the 
dead-lift  of  executing  righteous  judgment  against  insolent 
wrong-doing)  are  capable  of  fully  calling  out.  He  is  paid  to 
sing  about  war  and  his  audience  insists  on  having  it.  But  he  is 
quite  amazingly  fertile  in  expedients  for  stealing  rests  and 
breathing-spaces  in  the  midst  of  his  job.  He  is  constantly 
taking  week-ends  off  in  the  country,  as  it  were.  Amid  the 
dust  of  his  battles  he  is  always  babbling  of  green  fields.  He 
never  pules,  but  in  his  own  grand  way  he  is  the  first  of  the 
pacifists;  say,  rather,  of  the  peace-makers  and  peace-lovers. 
For  the  other  sort,  the  opposing  vicious  extreme,  proves  in 
fact,  as  is  so  often  its  way,  to  run  into  its  seeming  contrary,  to 
be  not  the  least  effective  of  our  war-makers.  For  which 
phenomenon  Virgil,  thinking  of  other  things,  has  found  the 
word,      "Auditisque    lupos    acuunt    balatibus   agni" — "the 
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eloquent  lambs  whose  bleatings  whet  the  teeth  of  the  listening 
wolves."     This  irresistibly  provocative  music,  the  "peace ! 
peace!  where  there  is  no  peace"  of  articulate  mutton,  is  of 
course  never  heard  from  Homer.     He  sings  of  the  one  eternal 
theme  of  all  poetry  under  whatever  allotropic  disguises,  of 
Arms  or  Tools  and  Men.     And  yet  the  greatest  of  war  poems 
is  full  of  the  scenes  of  peace.    There  is  scarcely  a  mood  of 
earth  or  sea  or  sky,  not  any  kind  of  man's  quiet  kindly  work-a- 
day  labour  among  the  furrows  or  the  vineyards  or  the  work- 
shops, which  he  does  not  make  a  shift  to  bring  in  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  warfare,  and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  our 
weary  eyes  away  from  it  for  a  moment.     The  excuse  of  the 
old  rogue  to  his  cock-fighting  patrons  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  that  a  poet  cannot  be  expected  to  do  without  his  similes 
or  likenesses.     But  they  might  have  very  reasonably  found 
him  not  a  little  unscrupulous  in  exploiting  the  measure  of  this 
poetic  privilege  of  his.     In  fact,  his  similes  may  much  more 
justly  be  called,  as  in  our  older  English,  "  tropes  "  or  "  turnings." 
They  are  of  little  use  for  explaining;  the  facts  are  always  plain 
enough,  would  often  indeed  be  much  plainer,  without  them. 
And  they  are  constantly  overflowing  their  banks,  so  to  speak, 
as  has  indeed  been  often  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against 
them.     Touches  come  in  that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  case  in  hand,  falling  utterly,  as  they  do,  outside  of  the 
frame  of  the  comparison,  but  which  have  everything  to  do 
with  the  completeness  of  the  little  inset  picture  when  you 
regard  it  as  an  end  in  itself.     One  could  give  no  end  of  examples 
of  this  peculiarity  which  affords  so  obvious  a  handle  to  the 
parodist.     One   rather   striking   example   will   suffice.*     Pa- 
troclus,  after  much  slaughter  by  himself  and  others,  described 
as  usual  with  conscientious  exactitude  in  anatomical  detail,  is 
driving  the  Trojans  back  the  way  they  came,  over  the  wall  and 
across  the  moat  of  the  Greek  camp.     It  is  a  wild  scene  of  rout 
and  rambling  chariots,  the  immortal  steeds  of  Achilles  driven 
by  his  friend  always  in  the  thickest  of  it.     Patroclus  is  eager 
to  make  a  cast  at  Hector  now  in  headlong  flight,  but  the 

♦Iliad,  Book  XVI.,  384-393. 
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Trojan  mares  are  too  fleet  for  him,  and  bear  their  master  safe 
away.  Instead  of  merely  saying  all  that  is  to  the  point  to 
convey  the  image  of  their  speed  and  the  noise  they  make,  by 
flood,  likening  them  to  a  mountain  river  coming  down  in  autumn 
what  Homer  says  is  this: — "As  when  on  a  day  in  autumn  all 
the  earth  is  black  beneath  the  heavy  scowl  of  a  fierce  storm, 
when  Zeus  pours  out  his  wildest  rush  of  water — what  time  his 
wrath  is  kindled  bitterly  against  men  that  violently  decree 
crooked  judgments  in  the  seat  of  justice  and  banish  right, 
regarding  not  the  vengeance  of  heaven — all  the  rivers  flow 
brimful  with  his  rains,  and  many  a  bank  is  eaten  by  the  torrents 
that  stream  tumbling  head  foremost  from  the  hills  to  the  dark 
sea,  roaring  loud  and  wasting  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ; 
so  with  loudly  labouring  breath  ran  the  Trojan  mares." 

Now  surely  this  is  not  unlike  FaLstaff's  "three  half- 
penny worth  of  bread  "  to  a  vast  deluge  of  sack.  What  "an 
intolerable  deal  M  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case !  Yes, 
if  it  were  a  mere  lawyer's  "case,"  and  if  the  rule  to  be  applied 
were  bare  logic.  The  poet  is  carried  away  by  his  own  "  spate." 
He  overflows  his  banks  no  less  than  the  freshet  does.  It 
becomes  to  him  an  end  in  itself,  well  worth  his  brush  for-its 
own  sake.  Somewhere  among  the  mountains  of  Greece  he  has 
seen  that  "scowl  of  heaven"  with  his  own  eyes,  and  those 
roaring  tumbling  waters;  just  as  Campbell  had  often  seen  the 
like  in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  before  he  wrote  "Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter";  and  for  a  moment  he  shifts  his  scene  away 
there  for  refreshing  and  concordant  variation.  The  fact  is 
such  similes  are  not  intended  as  mere  illustrations.  They  are 
not  of  much  service  in  shedding  light  for  the  understanding. 
But  they  are  of  much  in  giving  air  and  amplitude,  as  sky- 
lights opening  into  the  infinite  space  outside;  of  much  use  in 
reinforcing  and  widening  imaginative  emotion.  And  perhaps 
most  of  all  for  the  purpose  we  have  to  do  with  at  present,  as  a 
quickening  rest  and  welcome  variety.  They  are,  in  fact,  in 
respect  of  their  chief  function,  brilliant  little  vignettes  that 
lure  the  eye  harmoniously  away  from  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
monotony  of  bloodshed,  like  glints  of  sunshine  on  a  day  of 
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storm,  to  green  mossy  places  in  the  far  distance,  to  "  the  sleep 
that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

How  skilfully,  too,  does  Homer  vary  his  effects  in  other 
ways  by  means  of  a  wealth  of  scenes  that  have  very  little  to  do 
with  fighting.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these.  Achilles  carrying  the 
bitter  wound  of  his  wrongs,  and  his  rage  as  of  a  young  male 
lion  that  has  had  its  mate  torn  from  it,  down  to  the  everlasting 
solitude  and  moaning  of  the  sea,  deep  and  restless  for  ever  as 
is  the  short-lived  passion  of  his  own  angry  heart.  That  and 
everything  else  in  that  matchless  first  book,  great  in  itself  and 
still  greater  as  the  vestibule  of  the  noble  structure  it  opens  into 
and  foreshadows.  In  the  second,  that  prophetic  popular 
assembly  with  its  immortal  demagogue  Thersites — Thersites, 
father  of  all  mutinous  plumbers,  English  Jack  Cades  and 
Russian  Bolsheviki;  of  them  and  their  "down  with  war''  at 
once,  and  with  hammers,  for  ever  henceforth,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon;  that  peak-headed  Achaean  Lenine  or  Ramsay 
Macdonald  eloquent  in  impudence  against  his  betters  and 
getting — how  satisfy ingly ! — his  wages  paid  him  in  full,  no 
smallest  of  small  change  left  out,  from  Odysseus'  stick!  In 
the  third  Book,  Helen  in  her  beauty  on  the  wall  by  the  Scaean 
gate,  surrounded  by  the  admiring  grey-beards,  like  Susanna 
and  the  Elders,  looking  down  on  the  Greek  champions  among 
whom  she  sadly  misses  her  brothers — they  are  dead  but  she 
knows  nothing  of  it,  so  utterly  cut  off  is  she,  alas,  by  her  own 
fault  from  all  her  old  friends — and  telling  poor  foolish  amiable 
old  Priam  all  about  the  most  formidable  of  his  enemies;  Paris 
skipping  like  a  bright  spotted  pard  before  the  host,  or,  where 
his  peculiar  gifts  have  more  congenial  scope,  dallying  after  his 
none  too  glorious  feats  of  arms  in  his  fair  lady's  bower,  or 
returning  again  refreshed  to  the  battle  like  a  stalled  horse  that 
breaks  his  halter  and  gallops  back  to  grass  tossing  its  mane  in 
all  the  defiant  glory  of  irresponsible  swiftness  and  beauty;  or 
the  contrasted  scene,  so  different  and  of  a  loveliness  so  much 
deeper,  where  the  sober  steadfast  Hector  sees,  surely,  as  the 
poet  meant,  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and  child;  or  Thetis 
rising  from  the  sea  with  all  her  immortal  silvery  nymphs  to 
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comfort  her  mortal  son  in  his  hour  of  anguish.  Take  any  one 
of  these  scenes,  or  a  hundred  others  like  them.  They  scarcely 
owe  anything  except  their  foil  to  the  war-spirit,  the  thrills  of 
boxing-matches,  dog-fights,  or  gladiatorial  shows — genuine 
enough  as  these  are  and  perennially  human  so  far  as  they  go, 
and  lavishly  as  they  are  elsewhere  provided  by  this  greatest  of 
battle-artists  at  their  maximum  of  force  and  fire.  You  may 
be  sure  no  Greek  ever  complained  that  there  was  too  much 
fighting  in  Homer.  The  Elizabethans  would  have  had  vastly 
more  reason  to  protest  against  the  heaps  of  corpses  with  which 
our  own  Shakespeare  invariably  leaves  the  stage  strewn  in  his 
tragedies. 

The  old  poet  would  have  been  surprised  indeed  if  anyone 
had  cast  up  to  him  the  reproach  of  blood-thirstiness.  He 
would  have  said,  like  Warren  Hastings,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  astonished  at  his  own  moderation  in  this  respect.  For  the 
whole  point  about  him,  the  daring  and  epoch-making  origi- 
nality in  his  theory  and  practice  of  the  poet's  art,  was  just 
this  that  he  breathed  a  new  soul,  a  really  human  soul  to  which 
nothing  that  was  human  was  alien,  into  the  dry  bones  of  those 
"battles  of  kites  and  crows"  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  minstrels  before  him.  Many  a  bard,  we 
may  be  sure,  had  sung  the  tale  of  Troy  and  celebrated  the 
feats  in  arms  of  this  chief  and  of  that.  What  Homer  did  was 
to  make  out  of  that  unpromising  material  an  immortal  poem 
That  is  to  say,  an  organic  product  of  that  creative  faculty  of 
imagination  which  is  man's  highest  miraculous  gift,  reflecting 
in  such  a  complete  picture  as  was  achieved,  say  by  Shakes- 
peare and  Dante,  the  whole  life  of  the  world  the  Poet  or  Maker 
lived  in,  and  therefore,  in  essential  substance,  of  human  life 
at  all  times — a  full-orbed  picture  both  moving  and  harmonious 
with  an  immanent  melody  that  is  native  to  it  and  the  innermost 
expression  of  its  own  distinctive  being.  No  less  quick  and 
passionately  alive  in  all  its  parts  it  is  than  Shakespeare's  or 
Dante's  constructions,  but  of  a  music  which,  if  it  lacks  the 
absolute  magic  reached  in  some  of  their  notes,  is  yet  more 
consistently  crystal  clear  and  simple  and  more  evenly  sus- 
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tained  than  theirs,  of  proportions  as  majestic  to  the  full  as 
theirs,  and  of  materials  even  more  universally  significant, 
beautiful  and  enduring.  Human  passion  and  character, 
man's  free  will  in  that  creative  wrestle  with  the  oppos- 
ing necessities  which  has  made  man  of  him,  the  fruitful 
sweetness  as  well  as  the  fruitful  strife  of  his  commerce  with 
Nature  and  his  fellows, — these  things,  the  eternal  substance 
of  all  high  poesy,  were  the  true  interest  and  for  the  purpose  of 
art  the  discovery  of  Homer.  Aristotle  was  right,  as  in  his 
aesthetic  judgments  he  very  seldom  missed  being,  in  calling 
him  the  greatest  of  the  Tragedians.  And,  as  I  hope  we  shall 
see,  no  mere  poet  has  ever  succeeded  in  rendering  with  more 
grandeur  or  simplicity  or  clearness  the  massive  and  fixed 
foundation,  the  bed-rock  on  which  all  beauty  and  sweetness 
and  subliniity  and  liveliness  must  ever  rest,  the  law  of  sacrifice 
which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  all  human  and  indeed  even 
of  all  considerable  animal  life. 

Homer  does  not  really  like  war — he  likes  it  much  less  than 
Walter  Scott,  for  instance, — and  neither  do  his  heroes.  They 
quite  share  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell  and  so 
many  of  his  converts,  who  much  prefer  the  "full  dinner  pair' 
and  all  the  other  joys  of  peace.  Odysseus  had  done  some 
fighting  in  his  day,  and  yet  he  gives  it  as  his  profound  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  consummation  more  devoutly  to  be 
wished  than  when  "  jollity  prevails  among  a  whole  people  and 
up  and  down  the  hall  the  banqueters  sit  in  rows  listening  to  the 
minstrel's  voice  with  bread  and  meat  upon  the  tables  by  then- 
side,  while  the  cup-bearer  draws  the  strong  wine  from  the 
mixing  bowl  and  carries  it  around  and  pours  it  in  the  cups." 
"To  his  fancy  that  seems,"  he  says,  "the  fairest  sight  on 
earth."*  But  Odysseus  is  not  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that 
fife,  unfortunately,  cannot  be,  as  the  English  Tommies  say, 
"all  beer  and  skittles."  When  Agamemnon,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  the  blues  which  alternate  in  him  with  martial  spirit  and 
overlordliness,  proposes  to  cut  his  losses  and  get  clear  away  in 
the  ships  from  his  Dardanelles  Expedition,  this  same  Odysseus 

*Odyssey  IX.  sub  in. 
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of  the  flowing  bowls  is  the  one  who  upbraids  him  bitterly  as 
"an  accursed  slacker  fit  only  to  be  the  captain  of  a  crew  of 
slackers,  and  not  general  of  us  to  whom  Zeus  hath  given  from 
youth  to  old  age  our  grim  clew  of  war  to  wind  until  every  soul 
of  us  shall  perish."  He  knows  quite  well,  you  see,  that  War  is 
Hell.  But  he  knows  too  that  sometimes  there  is  no  tolerable 
way  for  the  Son  of  a  Man  to  escape  from  descending  into  that 
Hell;  and  no  way  at  all  except  that  dreadful  descent  of  rising 
again  after  three  days  to  the  right  hand  of  Power.  The 
genially  simple  suggestion,  that  we  might  easily  put  a  stop  to 
war  by  hanging  our  sword -smiths,  does  not  seem  tohave  occurred 
to  him.  He  would  probably  have  thought  it — since  though 
we  could  have  hanged  Armstrong  we  couldn't  hang  Krupp 
von  Bohlen  or  even  Bertha — quite  as  clever  an  idea  as  it  would 
be  to  propose  to  abolish  fires  by  drowning  the  pump  and  reel 
makers.  Odysseus  is  aware  that  the  trouble  goes  a  little 
deeper  than  that.  He  sees  in  it,  as  he  says,  the  will  of  God ;  as 
we  should  say,  the  operation  of  the  fixed  laws  of  this  world 
which  cannot  change,  I  fear,  till  man's  heart  is  changed  utterly; 
perhaps,  indeed,  not  until  the  wicked  are  "cast  into  eternal 
fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels." 

Sarpedon  knows  what  Odysseus  knows;  and  draws 
memorable  inferences. — I  have  said  everything  worth  while 
runs  back  to  Homer.  Here  is  a  clear  case,  worth  marking. 
One  seems  to  see  in  it  the  root  of  a  really  great  thing  which  has 
somewhat  conspicuously  proved  its  worth  of  late  in  the  face  of 
violent  contrasts,  just  when  our  Anglo-Saxon  democracies 
were  becinning  to  fancy  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  the  English 
Gentleman .  He  will  be  allowed  to  be  largely  the  product  of  the 
Public  Schools,  that  Church,  as  they  may  be  called,  built  upon 
the  rock  of  Homer  against  which  the  Gates  of  Hell  have  once 
more  this  time  entirely  and  decisively  failed  to  prevail.  Take 
this  of  Sarpedon's  which  follows  and  the  word  of  Achilles: — 
"I  hate  that  man  as  I  hate  death's  doors  who  speaks  one  thing 
with  his  tongue  and  hides  another  in  his  heart."  Put  the  two 
together  and  how  much  is  left  out  of  what  has  made  the 
majesty  of  England  and  built  the  British  Empire  ?    You  will 
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say  it  came  not  from  him  but  from  our  Hebrew  Bible  ?  Alas ! 
the  colour  and  tone  of  it,  at  least  to  my  ear,  seem  rather  to  lie 
here.  Still  here,  rather  than  in  the  Bethlehem  Angels'  song ! 
— Sarpedon  is  urging  his  friend  Glaucus  to  battle.  This  is  his 
version  of  "noblesse  oblige,"  his  and  our  nearest  effective 
approximation  thus  far  to  the  Son  of  Man  who  "came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister:" 

"Wherefore  Glaucus  are  we  singled  out  for  precedence  in 
seat  and  portion  of  meat  and  brimming  bowls  in  Lycia,  where  all 
men  gaze  on  us  as  upon  Gods !  And  why  do  we  own  broad 
acres  along  Xanthus'  banks,  a  goodly  demesne  of  orchard  and 
wheat-bearing  soil  ?  Now  therefore  we  must  stand  among  the 
foremost  Lycians  and  breast  the  brunt  of  battle,  that  so 
someone  among  the  close-corsleted  Lycians  may  say  thus  of  us : 
Not  inglorious  are  our  princes  that  rule  in  Lycia  and  eat  the  fat 
sheep  and  drink  the  choice  sweet  wine.  Nay  it  seems  their 
valour  too  is  princely.  They  fight  in  the  forefront  of  Lycia' s 
ranks. 

Sweet  friend,  could  we  two  be  sure  that  if  we  escaped  safe 
from  this  war  we  should  live  on  for  ever  free  from  old  age  and 
death,  then  would  I  neither  fight  among  the  foremost  myself,  nor 
would  I  speed  thee  on  to  the  field  of  glory.  But  as  it  is,  death  in 
any  case  hangs  over  our  heads  in  ten  thousand  shapes  of  fate 
which  it  may  not  be  that  mortal  man  can  escape  or  yet  avoid.  Let 
us  on  then !     We  will  win  glory  or  give  it  to  another  I1 

Note  that  "or  give  it  to  another."  How  that  has  rung 
through  the  ages  in  cricket  fields  and  Waterloos!  An  echo 
rolling  down  with  gathering  volume  some  three  thousand  years. 

Hector  too  knows  the  one  thing  needful.  In  his  augury 
there  is  but  "one  bird,"  one  clear  commandment  in  his  Law 
and  Prophets,  one  signifying  of  Heaven's  will  for  him  that  sums 
up  all  the  Commandments  and  may  reduce  all  the  rest  when 
they  seem  to  contradict  it  into  pestilent  babble — and.  that  is 
"to  shield  his  country's  life"  with  his  own.2  "The  day  will 
come  when  sacred  Troy  shall  perish"  he  is  very  well  aware. 

1  Iliad,  XII.,  310-328. 
2 Iliad,  XII.,  237-243. 
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All  his  sorrow  and  care  and  bitter  hard  work  and  daily  grapple 
with  death  are  in  vain  to  roll  back  that  " stone  of  Tantalus." 
How  much  rather  would  he  stay  at  home  with  Andromache 
and  little  Astyanax  whom  he  loves  so  dearly !  But  there  is 
no  choice.  He  must  go  out  all  alone  and  meet  the  man- 
slaughtering  hands  of  Achilles. 

Achilles  himself  knows  it.  His  poor  old  lonely  father, 
grown  unlovely  now  to  his  goddess-wife  who  will  not  live  any 
more  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  holding  in  a  very  feeble 
grasp  his  kingly  sceptre  at  which  the  greedy  ambition  of  the 
strong  young  princes  round  him  cast  covetous  eyes — old 
Peleus  needs  him  sorely  at  home;  a  happy  life  and  a  serene 
old  age  await  him  there  in  Phthia.  This  terrible  young  "  tiger 
burning  bright"  on  the  banks  of  Simois  plays  the  lyre  sweetly. 
The  tenderest  image  in  all  the  poetry  of  Homer  is  put  into  his 
mouth.  "Why,  Patroclus,  art  thou  all  tear-sodden  {Scottice 
"begrutten")  like  a  baby-girl,  that  runs  by  her  mother's  side 
and  bids  her  pick  her  up,  plucking  at  her  skirts  and  hindering 
her  haste,  and  looks  through  her  tears  at  her  until  she  lifts  her 
in  her  arms."  You  can  see  how  he  loves  his  friend.  Of  his 
mistress,  too,  he  is  so  gentle  and  steadfast  a  lover  that  with 
a  certain  dear  naivete*,  as  of  a  generous  boy  who  thinks  all 
other  people  must  be  like  himself,  he  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing else  than  that  "all  men  love  their  wives."  He  makes  it 
a  heavy  reproach  against  the  sons  of  Atreus — who  are  not 
exactly  patterns  of  domestic  felicity,  either  of  them — that  in 
their  insolence  they  forget  that  other  people  are  not  different 
from  them  in  this  respect.  How  richly  endowed  for  life  is 
this  most  glorious  creature  of  any  poet's  brain !  Methuselah's 
length  of  days  would  leave  the  fire  of  youth  in  him  still  blazing. 
No  wonder  he  hates  death,  or  that  the  last  word  we  hear  from 
him  when  Odysseus  meets  him  in  Sheol  is  still  an  execration 
of  death.  "I  had  rather  swink  for  day's  wages  for  a  lackland 
wight  of  a  master  than  rule  as  king  among  the  dead  and  done 
for."  This  vital  flame  knows  full  surely  that  if  he  goes  on 
fighting  he  must  die.  Dust  and  ashes  on  that  long  bright  lock 
of  yellow  hair !    Native  Spercheios  shall  never  have  it,  though 
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it  was  his  by  vow.  Hades  shall  have  it  in  Patroclus'  tomb. 
The  dank  mould  must  fetter  the  swift  dread  limbs  before  ever 
they  have  begun  to  fail.  There  shall  soon  be  a  flitting  shade 
with  squeaking  voice  like  a  bat's  in  place  of  that  "  tall  fellow  of 
his  hands,"  whose  roar  can  rout  an  army.  And  yet, he  goes  on 
fighting  all  the  same,  and  proves  the  old  old  story  that  life  is 
not  worth  a  beggar's  rags  or  curse  except  to  those  who  have 
found  in  it  things  that  make  it  worth  their  while  to  die  for. 

The  fact  is,  all  those  fighting  men  are  quite  surprisingly 
like  our  own  Tommies  with  their  "long  long  road  to  Tipperary 
and  the  sweetest  girl  they  know,"  or  like  Wordsworth's 
"Happy  Warrior,"  who 

Though  he  be  endowed  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias'  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  quiet  scenes. 

They  do  not  fight  either  for  pudding  or  for  praise  or  because 
they  like  it.  They  fight  because  they  have  to;  because  it  is 
God's  clear  will.  Death  and  wounds  and  mud  and  dust,  rats 
and  flies  and  army-plagues  are  horrors.  There  is  little 
pleasure  in  ripping  up  a  fellow-man  even  though  he  be  a 
Trojan  or  a  Boohe.  He  is  after  all  a  brother.  Any  true 
contact,  at  the  least  little  distance  below  the  surface,  soon 
shows  that.  But,  bad  as  these  things  are,  there  are  much 
worse.  Shame  and  slavery  are  worse,  shame  for  every  man 
that  wears  a  beard  who  will  take  intolerable  wrongs,  to  himself 
or  any  others,  lying  down;  and  slavery  and  outrages  to  which 
death  is  a  gentle  kindness  for  those  weak  little  ones  whom  the 
warrior  loves,  and  whom  a  hen  would  face  a  lion  and  peck  at  his 
blazing  eyes  to  protect.  And  so,  though  it  is  most  true,  as  our 
English-speaking  people  have  thought  this  long  time  past,  and 
as  even  the  Germans  themselves  have  reason  to  think  now, 
that  "war  does  not  pay,"  circumstances  are  liable  to  arise, 
and  may  very  well  go  on  arising  for  several  centuries  yet,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  Hector's  word: — 

"  Come  I  fight  by  the  ships,  all  together.  And  if  by  cast  of 
spear  or  stroke  of  steel,  one  of  you  shall  fall  on  death  and  doom, 
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dead  let  him  be.  Tis  no  foul  grave  he  fills  who  dies  defending 
his  country.  He  shall  leave  his  wife  and  dear  ones  safe  behind 
him,  his  house  and  fields  inviolate,  if  so  be  the  foe  will  go  back  to 
his  own  home." 

How  little  did  we  think  six  years  ago  that  such  words  had 
any  application  whatever  to  ourselves !  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  his  billiard  room  at  peaceful  Putney  thought  them  infantine 
and  infinitely  remote.  Alas,  it  is  he  not  they,  he  and  his  brand 
new  Synthetic  Philosophy,  but  yesterday  the  last  shining  birth 
of  time,  that  are  now  already  far  far  away,  quite  dead  and  done 
for.  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  too,  as  he  sat  like  the  King  in  his 
chamber  counting  up  the  proceeds  of  his  beautiful  demon- 
strations that  "war  did  not  pay" — what  was  Hecuba  to  him 
or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  Even  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  vastly  preferred 
Euripides  to  Homer,  and  is  now  very  tardily  and  reluctantly 
surprised  to  discover  the  considerably  superior  "actuality" 
of  the  older  and  simpler  and  vastly  greater  bard.  And  my 
ingenious  friend,  Professor  Leacock,  failing  for  all  his  lucidity 
to  foresee  our  glorious  young  flier  Bishop  and  his  chance  to 
soar  like  an  eagle,  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  poetical  Cana- 
dian version  of  Achilles  and  his  tossing  helm  was  the  shapely 
billycock  hat,  and  dazzling  onion-white  in  the  stand-up  collar, 
of  "Mr.  Macnicoll  of  the  C.P.R."  as  he  marched  to  valiant 
assault  upon  his  Troy,  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  Where- 
as, in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  in  the 
persons,  for  instance  among  many  other  examples,  of  all  three 
young  McCuaigs — and  that  with  little  violence  for  McCuaig 
is  simply  Gaelic  for  Aeacides* — that  has  with  conspicuous 
lustre  translated  itself  back  again  into  terms  of  Homer,  and 
marched  not  vainly  on  the  Troy  of  our  latter  day  violators. 
Under  all  the  ashes  of  our  most  modern  Economics  the  old 
fires  were  burning  with  a  glow  we  little  suspected — happily  for 
us  and  the  world.  How  little  did  any  of  us  poor  blind  mortals 
think  in  those  days  that  now  seem  far  away  behind  the  Flood — 

*The  Patronymic  Aiak-ides  ia  obviously  what  the  Gaels  would  call  McAeak, 
which  is  just  McCuaig,  as  Atrides  is  just  MacArthur,  andMacPhail  is  justPelides — 
is  it  not?  Scratch  a  Montrealer  and  you  find  a  Homeric  Greek  1  So  great  is  the 
"  actuality  of  Homer. " 
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we  had  all  come  like  Frederick's  objurgated  soldiers  to  take  it 
unconsciously  for  granted  that  we  and  ours  had  a  right  as  it 
were  "to  live  for  ever";  the  Everlasting  Cross  had  faded  from 
our  eyes,  even  when  it  had  not  grown  to  be  an  offence  to  us ! — 
how  very  far  we  were  from  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  by 
scarcely  the  alteration  of  one  word,  Homer  and  the  first 
millennium  before  Christ  would  ever  come  home  so  poignantly 
to  our  business  and  bosoms,  or  that  we  were  destined  to  need 
his  consolations  not  least  as  our  thoughts  travel  back  to  that 
identical  spot  where  his  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  their  tiny 
fight,  the  spot  soaked  by  so  much  of  our  best  blood,  the  tide 
of  Dardanus  where  Achilles  wept,  the  racing  Dardanelles. 

We  have  found  it  still  true  then  after  all,  as  was  hidden 
from  our  wise  and  prudent  but  revealed  to  babes  like  Homer 
and  Lord  Roberts,  that  if  we  do  not  like  war  we  must  still 
sometimes  lump  it.  But  the  old  poet  has  a  little  more  comfort 
for  us  than  that.  So  mysteriously  mingled  in  our  mystic 
frame  are  the  most  glaring  contradictions  to  the  eye,  it  is  just 
out  of  such  intensest  strain  of  effort  and  of  suffering  that  the 
keenest  joy  man  knows  comes  to  the  light.  Straightway  the 
soul  " forgets  her  sorrow  for  joy  that"  in  this  dread  travail  "a 
man  is  born  into  the  world."  What  do  you  think  is  Homer's 
characteristic  word  for  battle,  one  of  his  fairly  common  words 
for  it?  It  is  x*pm>  that  is  to  say  "joy,"  from  x«^»  "I 
rejoice."  In  spite  of  his  eloquent  abuse  of  war,  which  the 
whole  literature  of  pacifism  from  JEschylus  and  Euripides 
down  to  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Andrew  Carnegie  has  not 
bettered,  he  seems  to  see  that  man's  specific  pleasure  is  in 
action  not  in  absorption,  in  the  football  field  and  the  study  not 
in  the  tuck-shop  or  in  the  wise  Odysseus'  and  the  angelic 
Norman's  "full  dinner  pail";  that  the  highest  and  keenest 
satisfaction  can  only  be  come  by  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  by 
dint  of  climbing, — in  the  uttermost  strain  of  war,  the  supreme 
business  of  life.  In  short  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  And,  surely,  instead  of  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
there  are  individuals  here  and  there  so  constituted  that  they 
actually  enjoy  fighting,  we  should  rather,  like  him,  thank 
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Heaven  for  this  extreme  case  of  the  great  blessed  divine  law — 
the  worst  that  must  be  done  and  should  be  done  can  be  done,  and 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  an  opening  up  of  an  undreamt  fulness  of 
life.  As  the  German  Kant  says: — " I  ought,  therefore,  I  can." 
Or  shall  we  go  as  far  as  people  like  St.  Paul  do,  and  Julian 
Grenfell,  that  younger  brother  of  Achilles,  lyre  and  all? 
Grenfell's  view  is,  as  it  is  in  substance  Paul's,  that  there  is  no 
fine  thing  for  anyone  except  the  fighter  who  holds  himself 
always  ready  to  enter  into  his  own  six  feet  of  permanent 
possession  in  this  fair  earth  of  ours.  No  one  has  ever  lived 
at  all,  he  thinks,  who  has  found  nothing  for  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  die.  But  all  things  are  his  who  is  not  afraid  of  the 
dark.  The  light,  the  colour,  and  the  music,  all  the  "joy  in 
widest  commonalty  spread"  of  all  the  strong  and  keen  and 
happy  creatures  that  move  in  the  sweet  sunshine.  His  heart 
is  so  full  of  them  that  it  goes  down  warmed  through  and 
through  even  into  the  cold  grave,  and  makes  even  that  a 
glowing  altar-hearth  for  ever.  Well,  he  did  the  thing  he  spoke 
of,  and  earned  his  right  to  sing  for  himself  and  his  great 
company  his  swan-song,  by  a  life  that  was  a  fairer  poem  even 
than  the  song.     He  is  one  of  those  who  died  to  save  us  all. 

The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  spring, 

And  with  green  grass  and  bursting  trees 
Leans  to  the  sun's  gaze  glorying, 

And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze. 
And  life  is  colour  and  warmth  and  light 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these, 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight, 

And  who  dies  fighting  wins  increase. 

Have  they  not  indeed  "won  increase"  our  dead?  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  to  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 

John  Macnaughton 
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A  LAY  SERMON 

TN  treating  of  the  story  we  are  to  consider,  it  is  not  proposed 

to  say  anything  amusing.  He  who  would  try  to  do  so 
in  the  matter  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  at  this  time  of  day 
would  show  himself  no  better  than  a  nuisance  or,  as  we  say, 
a  bore,  at  the  outset,  and  he  who  in  seriousness  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  anything  in  that  regard  that  we  have  not  heard 
already  to  exhaustion  would  in  truth  be  a  wonder. 

Yet  it  is  here  intended  to  look  into  the  matter  or  some 
aspects  of  it  from  a  point  of  view  not  so  commonly  heard  or 
emphasized  in  the  pulpit;  for  the  book  of  Jonah  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  conditions  of  men,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
more  powerful  problem  play  of  Job,  an  interest  which  would 
long  since  have  been  more  widely  felt  but  for  this  same  unlucky 
incident  or  story  of  the  whale  which,  with  the  unreflecting, 
throws  a  ludicrous  or  sinister  shadow  over  the  whole. 

Job's  history  contains  nothing  in  itself  impossible  or 
even  very  unlikely,  but  here,  in  that  of  Jonah,  we  have 
unfortunately  at  the  outset  a  most  tempting  opportunity  for 
the  pseudo-scientist  who,  by  the  time  he  has  demolished  the 
whale  to  his  satisfaction,  will  have  little  time  or  intelligence 
left  for  the  treatment  of  the  book  in  its  more  didactic  and 
serious  aspect. 

Well,  let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  no  whales  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  also  that  the  gullet  of  a  whale  will  not 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  and  that  a  human  being,  even  if  he 
had  by  some  process  been  taken  into  a  whale's  stomach, 
could  not  have  lived  there  for  three  days.  Furthermore  that 
Joppa,  where  the  story  starts,  was  a  centre  of  maritime 
interest  and  head  quarters  for  the  worship  of  Dagon  the 
Philistine   fish-god.     It   is  also  not  to  be    denied  that  we 
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have  a  number  of  ancient  fables  of  men  or  demigods  swallowed 
by  marine  monsters  and  afterwards  vomited  up  alive,  so  that 
the  idea  would  not  have  seemed  particularly  new  or  strange 
to  the  Palestinian  seeker  after  moral  truth,  and  would  only 
appear  as  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  story  or  parable  to  such 
in  our  own  day  as  might  be  inclined  to  regard  the  shrivelled 
husks  of  Hindi  myth  as  of  greater  import  than  the  naming 
heart  of  man. 

The  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  literature  of  which  we 
have  a  number  of  ancient  examples,  wherein  the  author  sets 
out  to  consider  the  age-long  problem  of  the  origin  and  existence 
of  evil,  usually  attempting  by  more  or  less  roundabout 
methods  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  like  John 
Milton  in  later  days.  But  Milton,  it  may  be  remarked,  was 
no  happier  in  his  interpretation  of  the  problem  than  his 
ancient  predecessors,  being  obliged,  like  Dante  and  others, 
Jews  or  Christians,  to  create  a  number  of  characters  and 
situations  to  piece  out  those  he  found  in  the  sacred  writings 
or  took  from  his  own  experience;  nor  have  any  of  the  early 
writers  themselves  been  more  successful,  as  they  usually 
acknowledge,  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  all  time — "  How 
did  evil  first  come  into  being  and  why  is  it  suffered  to  exist  ?  " 

Such  investigations  were  nothing  new  in  Jonah's  time, 
but  tended  to  increase  in  seriousness  as  the  extinction  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  could  plainly  be  seen  approaching. 

In  the  book  of  Habakkuk  the  writer  perplexes  himself  to 
know  why  Israel  should  be  vanquished  and  destroyed  politi- 
cally by  a  nation  worse  than  itself,  arriving,  as  he  admits,  at 
no  logical  explanation. 

The  subject  is  handled  somewhat  more  critically  in 
Ecclesiastes,  the  cynical  writer  being  unhampered  by  the 
trammels  of  orthodoxy  or  the  more  potent  and  troublesome 
shackles  of  unbelief,  but  finding  eventually  that  one  event 
comes  to  the  good  and  the  wicked  alike,  a  catastrophe — 

.     .     .     .    which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued, 
With  naught  perchance  to  grieve. 
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And  in  several  of  the  psalms  the  same  question  is  looked  into 
from  widely  varying  view-points  but  with  equally  unsatis- 
factory conclusions.  In  what  appear  to  be  the  earlier  ones  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  wicked  always  come  to  misfortune. 
Their  crops  or  cattle  are  destroyed  by  the  tempest  and  hail 
storm,  their  mulberry  trees  by  frost,  but  yet  even  here  there 
is  a  lurking  suspicion  that  such  retribution  is  not  of  certain 
occurrence  nor  confined  to  those  who  deserve  it.  In  the  later 
documents  the  authors  come  by  degrees  to  grapple  with  facts 
as  they  see  and  know  them  and  not  in  accordance  with  pre- 
conceived theories.  "  The  righteous  perish  and  no  man  taketh 
it  to  heart" — while  the  wicked  "are  not  in  trouble  as  other 
men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men,"  and  thus  the 
latest  of  the  prophets  are  driven  to  grope  after  a  shadowy  here- 
after wherein  "many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  life  and  some  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt." 

The  book  of  Job,  so  ably  treated  by  Froude,  that  fascinat- 
ing master  of  pure  English,  is  the  largest  and  most  widely 
known  of  these  argumentative  documents;  and  here  we  are 
struck,  as  indeed  throughout  Hebrew  literature  in  general,  by 
a  straightforwardness  and  absence  of  convention  which  the 
writer  both  practises  himself  and  makes  it  a  point  to  impart 
to  his  nobler  characters,  a  fearlessness  viewed  as  impious  by 
our  modern  teachers  for  long  enough  but  which,  it  would  be 
well  to  note,  is  not  found  displeasing  to  Jehovah. 

Job  is  a  good  man.  He  says  so  himself  and  his  claim  in 
this  regard  is  admitted  from  on  high.  He  falls  before  a  series 
of  calamities  which  he  did  not  deserve  and  will  not  admit  to 
be  explained  by  conventional  assumptions.  In  the  end, 
though  no  clear  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  reached,  he 
maintains  his  assertion  of  integrity  and  his  maker  accepts  it 
as  just. 

The  book  of  Jonah,  at  least  as  regards  its  major  part, 
deals  with  the  problem  conversely.  Here  the  question  we 
are  brought  up  against  is  not  why  good  people  should  suffer 
unrighteously  but  why  the  wicked  are  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
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ished.  The  enquiry  as  we  have  seen,  albeit  well-nigh  desperate 
of  comprehension,  was  nothing  new  in  itself. — "When  I  sought 
to  know  this,"  exclaims  the  psalmist,  "it  was  too  painful  for 
me."    We  have  it  here  treated  in  parable. 

Nineveh  is  a  city  of  three  days'  journey.  That  is  to  say, 
the  author  conceives  of  it,  with  oriental  exuberance,  as  extend- 
ing a  distance  commensurate  with  that  from  Montreal  to  Three 
Rivers.  Jonah  betakes  himself  there  without  difficulty  though  it 
is  many  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  where  he  has  been  cast  up  in 
wretchedness  and  rags,  and  a  stranger  to  the  language  and 
habits  of  those  he  is  going  to  preach  to.  But  such  considera- 
tions of  probability  are  rightly  regarded  as  of  no  moment  from 
the  literary  point  of  view.  What  concerns  the  author  and 
his  audience  at  this  initial  stage  is  that  Nineveh  is  a  city  under- 
stood to  be  given  over  to  every  sort  of  vice,  and  that  no  ill 
result  follows. 

It  might  here  be  asked  why  Jonah  should  find  it  necessary 
to  go  so  far  afield  to  find  an  example  of  successful  rascality  on 
a  large  scale.  Other  writers  of  the  period  are  certainly  not 
tender  to  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  It  is  probably 
some  tendency  in  human  nature  to  criticize  what  lies  a 
long  way  off,  and  perhaps  to  increase  its  proportions  and 
vices  the  farther  one  gets.  It  may  be  recalled  that  when 
Mr.  Stead  in  our  own  day  found  himself  charged  with  a  similar 
general  message  he  had  to  take  it  from  London  across  several 
thousand  miles  of  sea  to  Chicago.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
story  in  brief  is  cast  into  an  easy  and  convenient  form  for  the 
discussion  of  a  most  perplexing,  a  well-nigh  overpowering 
problem. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  there  was  a  character  in  real 
life  corresponding  to  Jonah,  just  as  there  was  likely  to  have 
been  a  real  Job.  We  come  upon  Jonah  in  several  of  the 
"  writings,"  and  in  the  book  of  Kings  he  is  shown,  with  some 
particularity,  as  prophesying  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  He 
may  even  have  had  adventures  not  unlike  some  of  those 
ascribed  to  him,  for  his  story  certainly  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  stands  out  somewhat  prominently  in  both  the 
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Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
these  references  he  is  spoken  of  with  unfailing  respect,  whereas 
in  the  book  bearing  his  name  it  is  his  faults  only  that  are 
brought  into  notice;  from  which  last  circumstance  it  is  possible 
to  infer  that  the  story  in  its  original  form  was  written  by  the 
man  himself,  repentant  and  conscious  at  length  of  his  failings, 
and  was  expanded  with  miraculous  embellishments  by  a  later 
editor  and  moralist. 

At  any  rate  this  son  of  Amittai  feels  the  inward  call  to 
go  and  preach  against  the  vices  of  Nineveh  but,  like  Jeremiah, 
like  Moses,  like  all  great  prophets  or  denouncers  of  evil,  he 
is  at  first  unwilling  to  respond  and,  fiercely  struggling  against 
the  impulse,  takes  ship  for  the  distant  Tarshish,  as  Moses 
before  him  had  made  his  escape  into  the  desert. 

He  comes  before  the  reader  as  a  person  of  means  and 
pays  the  passage  money  asked  of  him  without  demur.  It  is 
altogether  possible — there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  contra- 
dict it — that  Jonah  may  have  embarked  here  upon  some 
commercial  enterprise,  no  doubt  an  excellent  receipt  then  as 
now  for  stifling  the  voice  of  conscience.  Next  follows  an 
account  of  the  tempest  which  overtook  him,  exceedingly 
graphic  and  well  written.  Here  we  observe  that  Jonah,  though 
fleeing  before  the  voice  of  his  God,  was  in  other  respects  no 
coward.  Unlike  Asaph  and  so  many  of  the  psalm  writers,  he 
is  not  at  all  what  we  would  call  in  these  days  a  nervous  person, 
and  throughout  the  hurly-burly  of  the  tempest,  the  terror 
and  confusion,  he  is  asleep.  Being  at  length  awakened  and 
identified  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  he  calmly  advises  the 
mariners  to  throw  him  overboard,  explaining  at  the  same  time 
in  his  prophetical  character  that  if  this  be  done  the  tempest 
will  cease.  And  here  first  comes  upon  our  notice  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics,  perhaps  the  keynote,  of  the  whole 
story  or  poem,  its  tone  of  remarkable  humanity.  Everyone 
in  the  book,  from  Jehovah  himself  down  to  the  poor  rugged 
seamen,  is  good-natured,  everyone,  that  is,  except  one  sombre 
but  commanding  figure;  and  the  contrast  is  no  doubt  empha- 
sized by  the  clever  writer  or  editor  of  the  tale,  with  intention. 
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The  character  of  the  shipmaster  and  his  followers  is 
also  well  brought  out.  Simple,  well-meaning,  and  superstitious, 
they  are  much  like  the  sailors  of  our  own  or  any  other  time. 
At  first  they  refuse  point  blank  to  throw  the  prophet  into  the 
sea  even  at  his  own  request,  and  when  they  have  finally  to 
consent,  they  offer  prayers  and  sacrifice  at  the  same  time 
that  there  may  be  no  punishment  for  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  Jonah  then,  being  cast  into  the  sea,  is  swallowed  by 
the  fish  and  after  three  days  thrown  up  again  alive. 

The  writer  here,  for  the  working  out  of  his  problem, 
makes  use  of  a  legend  or  legendary  basis  not  uncommon  in 
southern  and  eastern  lands.  Several  Brahmin  and  other 
myths,  as  before  mentioned,  tell  of  Krishna  and  other  heroes 
as  swallowed  by  marine  monsters  and  coming  forth  again  still 
living;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Hebrew  teaching, 
even  at  its  crudest,  and  theology  like  that  of  Hindustan. 

The  tale  of  Jonah  has  an  ethical  meaning  throughout,  and 
the  object  of  this  incident,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  is  to 
illustrate  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  an  idea  not  promin- 
ently brought  forward  in  the  earlier  books  where,  for  instance, 
we  have  Jacob  astonished  to  find  Jehovah,  his  father's  tutelary 
divinity,  whom  he  left  at  home  at  Beersheba,  located  also  at 
Bethel,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off.  But  Jonah,  from  his 
utterances,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  later 
Scriptures,  for  he  reproduces  their  language  in  several  places 
as  his  own,  though  their  more  developed  cast  of  thought  he 
does  not  at  first  quite  chime  in  with ;  and  this  detail  in  the 
story  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  more 
comprehensive  of  the  psalms  or  by  the  very  similar  suggestions 
of  Amos: — " Though  they  dig  into  the  abyss,  thence  shall  my 
hand  take  them.  Though  they  climb  up  into  heaven  thence 
will  I  bring  them  down,  and  though  they  be  hid  from  my 
sight  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  thence  will  I  command  the  ser- 
pent and  he  shall  bite  them." 

Jonah,  with  all  liis  faults,  is  a  straight  forward  person. 
There  is  nothing  shifty  about  him  and  when  his  prayer  for 
deliverance  has  been  granted  he  gives  up  all  further  opposition 
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and  prepares  to  go  and  preach  at  Nineveh  as  at  first  instructed. 
He  does  nothing  by  halves.  He  puts  his  whole  energy  into 
the  business.  He  goes  into  the  city,  a  day's  journey,  say 
twenty  odd  miles,  and  there  opens  his  mission  with  such  success 
that  the  men  of  Nineveh  are  converted  and  reformed,  and  the 
Almighty,  seeing  this  result,  decides  not  to  carry  out  his 
intended  program  of  destruction. 

"But  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly  and  he  was  very 
angry."  Here  we  have  a  touch  of  real  human  nature.  His 
own  sin  has  been  forgiven  upon  repentance,  which  seems  to 
him  right  enough  and  quite  natural,  but  when  it  comes  to 
forgiving  other  people  and  they  strangers  at  a  distance,  when 
his  reputation  as  a  prophet  is  at  stake,  he  is  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  such  moderation,  nor  does  he  stop  to  pick  his  words. 
"Was  not  this  my  saying  while  I  was  yet  in  my  country? 
Therefore  I  hasted  to  flee  unto  Tarshish,  for  I  knew  that  thou 
art  a  gracious  God  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil;"  and  his 
Maker  makes  rejoinder  in  briefest  phrise — "Doest  thou  well 
to  be  angry?  " 

We  have  now  the  incident  of  the  gourd  whose  untimely 
fading  away  forces  upon  the  unwilling  prophet  a  measure  of 
reflection  followed  by  doubt  and  mental  disturbance,  till  at 
length  the  sentiment  of  pity  is  called  into  being  though  as  yet 
only  for  a  plant.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  him  fighting  against 
the  impulse  of  humanity  which  may  nevertheless  have  lain 
at  the  bottom  of  his  character  unknown  to  himself,  have 
lingered  in  spite  of  his  logic,  and  finally  have  impelled  him  to 
write  the  book  in  which  it  is  made  to  well  up  so  distinctly  in 
everyone  but  the  chief  character. 

Among  the  final  echoing  clauses  of  the  tale  or  argument 
comes  a  note  sounding  to  our  ears  almost  modern.  "Thou 
hast  had  pity  upon  the  gourd — which  came  up  in  a  night  and 
perished  in  a  night,  and  should  not  I  have  pity  on  Nineveh 
that  great  city  wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand 
young  children  and  also  much  cattle  ?" 
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Some  centuries  later  we  find  Saul  of  Tarsus  (perhaps  the 
same  "Tarshish"  to  which  Jonah  had  sought  to  flee),  though 
a  teacher  of  Christianity,  harking  back  to  the  old  mean  view 
he  should  have  left  far  behind  and  asking  of  his  converts 
"Doth  God  care  for  oxen?"  Why  no,  of  course  not,  being 
the  implied  answer.  But  a  wider  Christianity,  an  ethos  more 
in  keeping  with  the  teaching  of  Saul's  master  or  even  of  this 
dim  Old  Testament  record,  might  have  shown  him  that, 
though  it  lies  not  with  us  to  fathom  the  divine  actions  or 
purpose,  yet  would  Jehovah  be  held  Father  and  Lord,  not 
alone  of  Israel  but  of  mankind,  not  only  of  humanity  but  of 
the  poor  over-driven  ox  and  of  the  perishing  gourd,  of  the 
rainbow,  the  sunset,  and  the  star. 

The  book  ends  abruptly  leaving  this  last  question  unan- 
swered, and  fitly  enough  so,  if  its  object  is  to  get  people  to 
think  and  not  to  dogmatize.  Vet  we  have  hardly  reached  to 
its  central  core  even  in  this  our  own  day,  let  alone  provided 
a  solution. 

1 '  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry, ' ' 
says  Jonah,  "even  unto  death."  No  hypocrisy  here,  no  con- 
ventional cant.  What  Jonah  thinks  he  says,  and  his  bluntness 
gives  no  offence  because  he  is  in  earnest;  but  when  the  still 
small  voice  repeats  the  question,  when  reflection,  borne  and 
branded  by  acutest  physical  suffering  upon  an  undisciplined  but 
fearless  and  not  ungenerous  mind,  has  had  time  to  work,  only 
one  answer  is  possible.  His  reputation  has  not  now  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  justice.  The  faults  of  Nineveh 
no  longer  hold  him  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own,  and  in  such 
temper  we  may  imagine  him  as  thinking  out  the  various 
teachings  of  the  story  to  their  ultimate  conclusion.  In  his 
earlier  strain  of  exile  the  poet  could  only  long  for  the  courts 
of  the  holy  temple — at  Jerusalem,  but  now  he  comes  to  wish 
for  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  for  a  continuing  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  and  might  be  thought  of  as  summing 
up  his  conclusions,  helped  by  his  familiarity  with  the  Psalms, 
in  some  such  language  as  the  following  halting  strain : 
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What  shall  I  answer,  how  reply 
Or  lift  my  voice  to  thee — 

Whose  presence  filleth  earth  and  sky 
The  waste,  abyss  and  sea  ? 

Should  I  the  ocean  caverns  sound, 
The  wings  of  morning  bear, 

Creator,  Spirit  passing  bound, 
Thy  presence  still  were  there. 

The  ocean  mirrors  wide  thy  face, 

Thy  altar  walls  the  sky, 
Each  blade  of  grass  thy  dwelling  place, 

Thy  care  each  sentient  cry. 

Thy  breath  goes  forth — the  forest  thrills 
And  all  the  glens  rejoice; 

And  glad,  upon  a  thousand  hills 
The  wild  ox  knows  thy  voice. 

Then,  if  thou  bid'st  me  seek  thy  face, 
Though  faint  my  faith  and  weak, 

No  longer  would  I  flout  thy  grace, 
But  inly  hear  thee  speak. 

Thus,  though  I  wither  far  from  home, 

I  bow  beneath  thy  rod, 
And  humbly  answer — "Lo,  I  come 

To  do  thy  will,  O  God!" 


Henry  Carter 


THE  LOST  ANGELS 

Into  what  light  or  dark  have  fled, 
And  are  they  quick  or  are  they  dead, 
Those  three  great  angels  earth  once  knew, 
Though  of  their  deeds  remembering  few  ? 

Little  beside  their  names  we  tell 
Of  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel: 
Archangels  tall  but  friends  of  men, 
The  strength  of  each  the  strength  of  ten. 

And  where,  too,  is  that  star-led  host 
That  came  to  earth  when  needed  most, 
But  never  brought  to  us  again 
Its  midnight  music  for  our  pain  ? 

Have  they  to  utter  silence  gone 

Who  filled  that  night  with  sudden  dawn, 

While  all  the  kings  were  fast  asleep, 

But  shepherds  watched  the  stars  and  sheep  ? 

Have  we  grown  blind  who  could  not  see 
E'en  yester-year  the  shining  Three  ? 
Have  we  grown  deaf  and  cannot  hear 
The  carol  plain  to  shepherd's  ear  ? 

Or  have  those  three  tall  angels  sped 
Elsewhere  their  benisons  to  shed? 
And  has  that  heavenly  host  gone  hence 
On  other  far  beneficence  ? 

Do  other  souls,  once  sad,  now  know 
Our  visitants  of  long  ago — 
Souls  in  those  stars  mysterious,  seven, 
Known  to  St.  John  who  saw  new  Heaven — 

Were  they  assuaged  of  a  distress 
Like  our  own  bitter  loneliness; 
Hearing  with  joy,  as  sung  to  them, 
What  shepherds  heard  near  Bethlehem  ? 

Robert  Stanley  Weir 


THE  CANADIAN  ANTI-SLAVERY 

GROUP 

OEFORE  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  the  majority  of 
Canadians  were  vociferous  abolitionists.  Great  Britain 
had  abolished  slavery  throughout  her  dominions  in  1833,  a 
fact  which  inclined  many  Canadians  to  assume  something  of 
a  smug  righteousness  in  the  presence  of  the  evil  still  existing 
in  their  neighbour's  country.  It  was  a  common  taunt  thrown 
at  Yankees  that  they  were  slaveholders  or  accomplices  in 
slavery,  and,  curious  though  it  may  seem,  this  attitude  was 
more  pronounced  against  Northerners  than  against  those 
Southerners  who  occasionally  sojourned  in  Canada.  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  element  of  the  Canadian  people  who 
measured  the  slavery  issue  aright,  saw  their  own  relation  and 
that  of  their  country  to  the  evil,  and  proceeded  to  do  what 
they  could  to  end  its  existence.  And  this  group  rendered 
service  to  the  abolition  cause  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
mere  numbers.  Leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States  have  left  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  work  that 
was  done  in  Canada  at  a  time  when  too  many  in  the  North 
were  apathetic  if  not  hostile. 

The  Canadian  abolitionists  might  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  main  classes  according  to  the  character  of  their 
contribution  to  the  cause,  though  the  actual  services  of  any 
one  of  them  might,  and  often  did,  fall  into  more  than  one  such 
class.  There  were,  first  of  all,  those  daring  adventurous 
spirits,  of  whom  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Ross  would  be  an  example, 
who,  regarding  their  lives  as  of  small  account,  went  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  slave  territory  and  brought  out  or  assisted 
to  freedom  those  negro  slaves  with  whom  they  could  get  in 
touch.  More  risky  work  on  behalf  of  freedom  was  never 
done  in  America.  In  the  second  class  might  be  placed  the 
work  of  those  men,  white  and  black,  who,  like  Rev.  William 
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King,  Josiah  Henson,  Rev.  Hiram  Wilson,  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Rice 
and  Henry  Bibb,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  uplift  and  better- 
ment of  the  refugees  from  southern  slavery  in  Canada,  and 
by  showing  what  the  black  man  could  do  in  freedom, 
struck  mightily  at  the  shallow  arguments  regarding  the 
benefits  to  the  black  man  of  a  state  of  servitude. 

The  third  class  would  include  those  who  worked  to  create 
public  sentiment  against  slavery  and  to  promote  public 
interest  in  the  victims  of  the  system  who  came  to  Canada, 
poor,  ignorant,  and  dependent,  but  finding  in  British  freedom 
that  which  compensated  them  for  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  flight  north.  In  this  class  would  come  the  names 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  principal  of  Knox  College,  Toronto;  Thos. 
Henning,  Toronto,  for  long  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  of  Canada,  as  Dr.  Willis  was  likewise  its  president; 
Hon.  George  Brown,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe;  Gordon 
Brown,  his  brother,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  editorial 
management  of  The  Globe;  Rev.  Wm.  McClure  and  John 
Fraser,  of  London;  Principal  McCullum  of  the  Hamilton  High 
School,  and  others,  including  all  who  were  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  Anti-slavery  Society. 

Abduction  of  slaves  from  the  south  was  a  deadly  blow  to 
slavery  because  it  unsettled  the  whole  property  system  of  that 
part  of  the  republic.  That  was  the  particular  effect  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  raid  led  by  John  Brown.  He  who  went  into 
the  slave  states  for  the.  purpose  of  bringing  out  slaves  knew 
full  well  that  detection  would  probably  mean  lynching.  Yet 
into  the  south  these  abductors  went,  none  braver  in  this 
respect  than  the  escaped  slaves  who,  better  than  anyone 
else,  knew  the  dangers.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  on  record 
where  escaped  black  men  went  south  after  wives  and  children, 
sometimes  having  to  make  repeated  trips.  Redpath,  in  his 
" Public  Life  of  Capt.  John  Brown,"  makes  the  statement 
that  as  many  as  500  persons  went  from  Canada  each  year 
into  the  south  to  bring  out  others.  Josiah  Henson,  himself  a 
refugee,  claims  to  have  assisted  no  fewer  than  118  people  to 
freedom,  while  a  woman,  the  famous  Harriet  Tubman,  is 
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credited  with  bringing  more  than  300  slaves  to  freedom, 
making  nineteen  trips  for  that  purpose  into  the  south.  Dr. 
Alexander  M.  Ross,  famous  as  a  naturalist,  likewise  went 
repeatedly  into  the  south  before  the  Civil  War  and  spread 
everywhere  he  went  the  news  of  the  land  of  freedom  to  the 
north.  His  memoirs  speak  definitely  of  thirty-one  slaves 
whom  he  aided  in  escaping.  Fifteen  of  these  he  met  in 
various  negro  settlements  in  Canada  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
made  in  1860.  The  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Ross  in  his  work 
was  to  go  to  a  town,  pose  as  a  naturalist  hunting  birds,  and 
then,  as  he  roamed  over  the  plantations,  get  in  touch  with 
discreet  slaves  who  could  carry  his  tidings  to  their  fellows. 
The  risk  he  ran  in  this  can  be  imagined,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  it  was  almost  a  toss-up  for  his  life.  His  last  southern 
journey,  made  early  in  1860,  resulted  in  bringing  a  man  and 
woman  from  Kentucky  to  Canada.  The  indirect  influence 
of  his  work  must  have  been  very  great.  Though  he  was  able 
to  bring  out  but  a  few  of  those  he  talked  with,  the  news  of 
Canada  was  carried  far  and  wide  and  probably  started  many 
others  on  the  long  journey  north. 

The  second  group  of  the  Canadian  abolitionists  included 
men  and  women  of  noble  character  who  gave  up  much  to 
serve  their  fellows.  They  performed,  too,  a  most  important 
service  as  "receiving  agents"  in  Canada  for  the  "passengers" 
who  came  in  by  the  Underground  Railroad.  Rev.  Hiram 
Wilson  and  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Rice,  both  graduates  of  Hamilton 
College,  were  associated  for  some  time  in  the  conduct  of  a 
mission  for  refugees  at  Amherstburg,  then  the  most  important 
point  of  entry  for  the  fugitives.  Wilson  was  later  associated 
with  Josiah  Henson  in  the  educational  work  for  negroes  con- 
ducted at  the  Dawn  settlement  under  the  name  of  The  British 
and  American  Institute,  and  still  later  he  is  found  residing  in 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  giving  his  whole  time  to  receiving 
fugitives  and  looking  after  them.     In  a  pathetic   letter,* 


♦Addressed  to  Wm.  Still  and  quoted  in  his  "Underground  Railroad,"  Phila., 
1872,  page  42. 
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written  in  July,  1855,  after  speaking  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
some  fugitives  and  of  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf,  he  says : 

My  means  of  support  are  so  scanty,  that  I  am  obliged  to  write  with- 
out paying  postage,  or  not  write  at  all.  I  hope  you  are  not  moneyless,  as 
I  am.  In  attending  to  the  wants  of  numerous  strangers,  I  am  much  of  the 
time  perplexed  from  lack  of  means;  but  send  on  as  many  as  you  can  and  I 
will  divide  with  them  to  the  last  crumb. 

In  Levi  Coffin's  Reminiscences  there  is  a  reference  to 
Rev.  Isaac  Rice  which  throws  some  light  on  his  character. 
Coffin,  during  his  trip  to  Canada  in  1844  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  fugitives  so  many  of  whom  he  had  assisted  at  Cincinnati, 
visited  Amherstburg  and  stopped  at  the  Rice  mission  school 
for  coloured  children.  Speaking  of  the  man  who  was  directing 
this  work  he  says: 

He  had  labored  here  among  the  colored  people,  mostly  fugitives,  for 
six  years.  He  was  a  devoted  self-denying  worker,  had  received  little 
pecuniary  help  and  had  suffered  many  privations.  He  was  well  situated 
in  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  fine  prospects  before 
him  but  believed  that  the  Lord  called  him  to  this  field  of  missionary  labor 
among  the  fugitive  slaves  who  came  here  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands, 
poor,  destitute,  ignorant,  suffering  from  all  the  evil  influences  of  slavery. 
We  entered  into  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  labors,  realizing  the  great 
need  there  was  here  for  just  such  an  institution  as  he  had  established.  He 
had  sheltered  at  this  missionary  home  many  hundreds  of  fugitives  till  other 
homes  for  them  could  be  found.  This  was  the  great  landing  place,  the 
principal  terminus  of  the  Underground  Railroad  of  the  West. 

Of  another  type  was  the  work  of  Rev.  William  King. 
By  marriage  in  Louisiana  he  came  into  possession  of  a  number 
of  slaves,  and  desiring  to  free  them  he  brought  them  to  Canada. 
Feeling  that  his  duty  towards  them  was  not  fully  performed 
by  the  act  of  manumission,  he  proceeded  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining. 
Under  a  charter  from  the  Canadian  Government  he  established 
what  was  known  as  the  Buxton  settlement,  located  in  Kent 
county  not  far  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  attempt  at  founding  a  distinctly  negro 
colony  in  Canada,  and  Buxton  even  to-day  retains  this 
character.     King  remained  with  his  black  people  until  1880 
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and  died  in  1895.  The  original  settlement,  sometimes  known 
also  as  the  Elgin  settlement,  was  divided  into  plots  of  fifty 
acres  which  were  sold  to  the  refugees  at  a  low  price  and  on 
annual  payments.  The  colony  made  progress  from  the  start, 
and  its  schools  for  the  coloured  youth  became  known  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  moral  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  settlement  were  of  the  best,  the  absence  of  crime 
being  most  marked. 

Henry  Bibb,  who  also  made  attempts  at  colonization, 
was  a  refugee  who  reached  the  Detroit  River  region  at  an 
early  date.  From  1842  to  1844  he  lectured  throughout 
Michigan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberty  Association  which 
was  promoting  the  election  of  anti-slavery  candidates.  In 
1850  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  society  which  should 
purchase  30,000  acres  of  Canadian  government  land  and 
locate  negro  refugees  upon  it.  Such  an  association  was  formed 
two  years  later  and  bought  about  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Essex 
county  not  far  from  Windsor.  This  was  divided  into  25-acre 
plots  and  forty  of  these  plots  were  taken  up  in  the  first  year. 
Difficulties  arose,  however,  regarding  the  terms  under  which 
the  land  was  sold  to  the  negroes  and  the  Refugees'  Home,  as 
the  settlement  was  called,  gradually  waned.  In  addition  to 
his  other  activities  Bibb  also  conducted  a  newspaper,  The 
Voice  of  the  Fugitive,  which  chronicled  the  activities  and 
set  forth  the  views'  of  the  coloured  people.  Bibb  died  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  after  his  death  his  wife  conducted  a  school 
for  negro  children  at  Windsor  for  some  time. 

The  third  class  of  the  Canadian  abolitionists  includes 
those  who  were  chiefly  distinguished  as  propagandists,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  men  were  in  most  cases 
equally  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  refugees 
then  in  Canada.  They  did  much  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  this  opportunity  right  at  hand  to  lift 
up  the  fallen  and  help  the  poor  and  distressed.  They  helped 
to  create  in  Canada  that  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  the 
slavery  evil  in  the  United  States  which  was  emphasized  by 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850.     The  organization  of  the  Anti- 
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slavery  Society  of  Canada  came  at  Toronto  in  Feb.,  1851. 
Its  objects  were  declared  to  be  "to  aid  in  the  extinction  of 
slavery  all  over  the  world  by  means  exclusively  lawful  and 
peaceable,  moral  and  religious."  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  was  the 
first  president;  Rev.  William  McClure,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Capt.  Charles  Stuart,  secretary;  and  Andrew  Hamilton, 
treasurer.  An  active  campaign  was  begun,  branches  being 
established  in  other  cities  and  towns,  a  ladies'  association 
organized  to  relieve  distress,  and  prominent  abolitionists, 
George  Thompson  and  Frederick  Douglas  among  others,  were 
brought  to  Canada.  The  society  continued  active  right  into 
the  Civil  War  years  and  did  not  end  its  activities  until 
emancipation  had  realized  its  aims.  Typical  of  the  extent  of 
its  work  is  the  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
April  9,  1857,  when  it  was  stated  that  in  the  past  two  years 
there  had  been  expended  £444  7s.  7d.,  between  400  and  500 
refugees  having  been  assisted. 

Hon.  George  Brown,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe,  was 
one  of  Canada's  strong  apostles  of  abolition.  He  had  spent 
several  years  of  his  early  manhood  in  New  York  and  had 
seen  something  of  the  domination  exercised  in  United  States 
affairs  by  the  pro-slavery  element.  Coming  back  to  Canada 
he  was  at  once  interested  in  the  fugitives,  and  besides  many 
acts  of  personal  kindness  made  The  Globe  a  medium  for 
pleading  their  cause.  At  the  1852  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  Brown  spoke  very  plainly  on  Canada's  duty  in  relation 
to  the  slavery  issue.*  It  was  a  question  of  humanity,  of 
Christianity  and  of  liberty,  he  said.  Canada  could  not  escape 
the  contamination  of  a  system  existing  so  near  her  borders. 

"  We,  too,  are  Americans,"  he  said.  "  On  us,  as  well  as  on  them, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  honor  of  the  continent.  On  us, 
as  on  them,  rests  the  noble  trust  of  shielding  free  institutions." 

Though  less  in  the  public  eye  than  his  brother,  Gordon 
Brown  is  credited  with  having  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  determining  The  Globe's  attitude  to  slavery,  and  its  later 


*  Toronto  Globe,  March  27.  1852. 
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attitude  to  the  North  during  the  Civil  War.  George  Brown 
had,  of  course,  been  an  abolitionist  orator  for  years  before  the 
war  and  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  whole-heartedly 
behind  the  North.  But  as  Canadian  sympathies,  following 
the  example  of  the  " classes"  in  Great  Britain,  tended  during 
the  war  to  be  alienated  from  the  North,  George  Brown  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  hedge.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Gordon 
Brown,  more  of  an  idealist,  threatened  to  resign  and  leave  The 
Globe  unless  he  were  given  a  free  hand  regarding  the  slavery 
issue.  The  stand  taken  by  Gordon  Brown  was  so  well  known 
that  after  the  close  of  the  war  American  citizens  residing  in 
Toronto  joined  in  presenting  him  with  a  gold  watch,  suitably 
inscribed.  "  Gordon  Brown  was  the  heart,  soul,  courage, 
inspirer  and  real  maker  of  The  Globe  in  so  far  as  it  was  an 
honourable  and  consistent  anti-slavery  paper  throughout  the 
war,"  is  the  statement  of  a  former  editorial  colleague  of  both 
the  Browns  on  The  Globe. 

Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  the  president  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society 
all  through  its  existence,  was  a  fine  type  of  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  scholarly,  cultured,  a  strong  platform  speaker  and 
influential  in  his  community.  Dr.  Willis  never  had  smooth 
words  to  varnish  the  stains  of  slavery  and  more  than  once  he 
was  called  upon  to  rebuke  the  attitude  of  those  who,  calling 
themselves  Christian,  condoned  the  great  sin  of  the  times. 
The  Canadian  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  were  inclined  to  regard  slavery  as  something 
outside  their  domain.  At  the  1857  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  Dr.  Willis  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Canadian  churches  to  remonstrate  on  the  matter.  He 
thought  that  a  day  might  well  be  set  aside  at  all  synods  and 
conferences  for  prayer  and  humiliation  over  the  fact  of 
slavery  existing  so  nearby.  There  were  some  churches  strong 
on  missions  but  strangely  silent  on  slavery. 

At  this  same  meeting  Rev.  Dr.  Dick  said  that  the 
churches  were  the  "  bulwark  "  of  the  slavery  system.  Churches 
in  Canada  were  fraternizing  with  those  in  the  United  States 
that   patronized  slavery.     Another  speaker,   James   Lesslie, 
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held  that  if  the  churches  would  do  their  duty,  slavery  would 
not  exist  a  single  day. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  spirit  worse  than  apathy  shown. 
The  Church,  a  denominational  paper  published  at  Toronto, 
held  that  Canadians  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  denounce 
''compulsory  labour,"  it  was  quite  enough  to  stand  by  and 
welcome  the  slave  when  he  came  to  Canada.  The  Globe, 
after  ridiculing  the  citation  of  scripture  to  back  up  this  view, 
remarked:  "It  is  truly  melancholy  to  find  men  in  the  19th 
century  teaching  doctrines  which  are  fit  only  for  the  darkest 
ages." 

There  were  many  others  besides  those  mentioned  who 
rendered  good  service  to  the  abolition  cause,  though  there  was 
no  reward  to  any  save  the  knowledge  of  deeds  well  done. 
The  cause  was  not  always  popular  and  sometimes  there  was 
harsh  criticism,  yet  this  band  of  men  and  women  worked  on 
year  after  year,  doing  what  they  could  and  witnessing  by  their 
example  their  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Most  of 
them  have  been  long  forgotten,  not  even  the  names  are 
remembered,  the  records  of  their  deeds  were  never  written,  or 
if  written  have  perished;  but  in  the  making  free  of  a  great 
people  their  part  was  not  small.  They  made  real  and  living 
the  proud  boast  of  Englishmen  everywhere  that  bondsmen 
cannot  breathe  their  air  and  remain  slaves,  and  in  doing  so 
they  were  soldiers  in  the  great  fight,  still  going  on,  that  aims 
to  make  all  the  world  free  and  men  everywhere  brothers. 

Fred  Landon 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

y  I  ^HE  experience  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years  is 
giving  us  reason  to  believe  the  saying  of  Solomon  that 
" righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;"  for  we  are  being  shown 
clearly  that  unrighteousness  does  not. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  inclination  just  now  to  treat 
righteousness  with  respect,  as  being,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
a  good  national  policy.  It'is  likely  that  if,  in  the  manner  of 
the  late  Mikado's  decree  which  made  Japan  a  Christian 
nation,  we  had  to  settle  by  referendum  our  choice  of  righteous- 
ness or  the  reverse,  for  our  national  line  of  conduct,  righteous- 
ness would  be  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  no  nation  can  become 
Christian  unless  the  people  are  individually  Christians,  and 
no  nation  can  become  righteous  unless  the  people  are  indi- 
vidually righteous. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  what  righteousness  is. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  who  thought  they  were  devoted 
to  righteousness,  it  was  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
They  possessed  the  distinction  over  all  other  nations  that 
they  were  selected  by  God  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  Their  life, 
both  public  and  private,  was  essentially  a  religious  life.  Its 
regulations,  founded  upon  a  Law  which  they  believed  to  be 
given  from  God  himself,  were  intended  to  carry  the  observance 
of  that  Law  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Yet  we  have  been 
told,  on  the  best  authority,  that  except  our  righteousness  shall 
exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — the  particular  pro- 
duct of  the  Jewish  effort  after  righteousness — we  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Righteousness,  then,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  devout  attention  to  religious  observances  for  their  own 
sake.  It  is  the  result  produced  in  the  man  which  is  righteous- 
ness.    Righteousness  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  character. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  clear  enough,  at  first  sight,  that  we 
must  give  our  attention  to  what  is  called  "character  building." 
The  cultivation  of  virtue  must  be  the  aim  of  our  schools,  and 
ethics  must  be  a  principal  subject  of  study.  But  what  hope 
can  there  be  in  going  back  to  heathenism  ?  The  study  and 
cultivation  of  virtue  has  been  tried  as  it  can  never  be  tried 
again.  We  have  not  the  mental  powers  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
direction;  and,  knowing  how  they  failed  to  produce  any  per- 
manent result  in  themselves,  we  could  have  no  hope  in  re- 
suming their  effort. 

The  effort  to  produce  virtues  is,  in  fact,  futile.  Virtues 
can  rise  no  higher  than  their  source,  the  nature  of  man.  For 
any  individual,  perfection  of  virtue  is  attainable  only  in  those 
virtues  with  which  he  was  born.  They  are  powers  of  mind; 
and  limited,  like  other  powers  of  mind,  to  the  mould  in  which 
the  man  is  cast.  Anybody  can,  by  hard  labour,  learn  to  read 
music,  to  draw,  to  address  an  audience;  but  the  height  of 
attainment  in  any  of  these  arts  is  open  only  to  those  to  whom 
perception  of  the  kind  of  beauty  the  art  aims  at  producing  is 
intuitive.  It  is  the  same  with  the  virtues.  The  naturally 
timid  may  become  courageous  by  hard  practice;  but  such  a 
flight  of  daring  as  enabled  Private  O'Leary  to  capture  a 
German  position  single-handed  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
are  born  brave,  and  are  apt  to  be  seized  by  a  passion  of  cour- 
age. 

This  consideration  opens  up  another  prospect  of  failure 
in  the  development  of  virtue  as  an  end.  The  perfectly  at- 
tained virtue  is  a  poise  upon  the  apex  of  a  height.  To  go 
back  is  failure;  but  to  go  further  is  failure  too,  for  it  is  to  de- 
scend again.  The  defect  of  the  quality  then  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  brave  becomes  foolhardy;  the  dignified,  proud; 
the  prudent,  over  cautious;  the  humble — but  does  any  one 
who  aims  at  virtue  ever  aim  at  humility  ?  It  is  not  a  favour- 
ite virtue  with  the  character  builder.  If  he  does  aim  at  this 
virtue,  does  he  ever  attain  to  it  ?  Can  any  human  being 
attain  by  effort  to  the  true  humility  ?  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  one  philosopher  that  he  could  see  the  pride  of 
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another  philosopher  through  the  holes  in  the  garment  which 
formed  the  outward  demonstration  of  the  humility  he  pro- 
fessed. Yet  humility  is  a  great  quality.  The  Bible,  to  which 
we  must  come  sooner  or  later  if  we  want  to  study  righteous- 
ness, lays  no  such  stress  on  any  other  virtue.  "To  this  man 
will  I  look,"  saith  the  Lord,  "even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of 
a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word:"  or  "What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  There  is  no  commenda- 
tion expressed  anywhere  in  the  Bible  for  the  strong,  except 
those  who  are  strong  in  faith.  The  greatest  man  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  commended  to  us  for  his  meekness:  "The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek." 

All  this  is  the  antithesis  of  attention  to  one's  own  develop- 
ment. The  cultivation  of  virtue  is  the  cultivation  of  one's 
self.  It  may  involve  all  sorts  of  self-denial,  but  it  has  obviously 
nothing  to  do  with  that  denial  of  self  which  is  given  to  us  by 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  true  life. 

Here  then  is  a  third  type  of  life  to  examine  in  the  search 
for  the  source  of  righteousness. 

Righteousness  in  such  lives  is  a  result  which  appears  to 
proceed  from  a  negation,  and  is  indeed  full  of  negatives;  for 
the  qualities  proclaimed  as  blessed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  all  of  a  non-positive  nature.  To  be  poor  in  spirit,  to  mourn, 
to  be  meek,  merciful,  a  peacemaker,  is  not  to  conform  in  ap- 
pearance very  well  to  that  "aggressiveness"  of  which  the 
religious  discourse  of  the  present  day  has  so  much  to  say. 
To  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  is  but  to  be  empty. 
Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
strong  position.  It  is  the  same  with  St.  Paul's  account  of 
the  cardinal  grace  of  love;  it  is  a  succession  of  negatives. 

This  does  not  commend,  it  should  be  said,  the  "negative 
Christian"  of  whom  our  generation  is,  or  used  to  be,  so  much 
afraid.  The  negative  Christian  is  one  who  lives  according  to 
rules  of  action  which  it  is  his  aim  not  to  break.  Like  the 
Pharisees,  he  sets  up  law  in  place  of  life,  and  values  himself 
upon  what  he  is  not,  instead  of  upon  what  he  is. 


.  i 
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The  negativeness  of  the  Christian  life  has  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  It  is  a  negativeness  that  somehow  makes  a  positive 
and  advancing  life.  It  is,  like  everything  else  connected  with 
the  Christian  life,  a  paradox;  that  is  to  say  it  is  beyond  the 
thought  of  the  natural  man,  who  "receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
The  paradox  here  is  that  negativeness  towards  self  is  the  road 
to  positiveness  in  a  way  that  is  beyond  self.  It  is  this  that 
is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  life  of  faith.  It  leads  a 
man  beyond  himself.  Every  one  who  sets  out  upon  such  a 
life  is  like  Abraham  who,  at  the  call  of  God,  "went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went."  He  is  said  to  have  given  the 
first  exhibition  of  righteousness;  to  have  given  it  in  this  very 
act  of  obeying  the  call  of  God  to  leave  his  own  people  and  go 
forth  into  a  new  country  promised  him  by  God.  We  may 
deduce  from  his  example  that  righteousness  is  simply  obeying 
the  call  of  God. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  a  man  must  deny  himself,  and 
look  not  inwards  but  outwards.  It  is  not  a  case  of  philosophy, 
of  "know  thyself."  It  is  a  case  of  turning  one's  back  on  the 
known,  and  facing  an  adventure.  Socrates  was  nearest  to 
it,  who  had  no  philosophy  and  was  obedient  to  the  voice  of  a 
Satudvtov,  who  chiefly  told  him  what  not  do  to.  That  is 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  faith;  to  find  all  the  ways  blocked 
that  the  natural  man  would  follow;  blocked  because  they  are 
the  ways  of  the  natural  man.  To  follow  them,  when  they 
seem  to  be  so  blocked,  opens  up  a  desolate  prospect  with 
nothing  in  it  but  self;  no  God  and  no  hope  in  the  world.  This 
is  the  negativeness  which  makes  so  large  an  appearance  in 
the  general  prospect  of  righteousness.  The  negativeness  has 
a  general  character  and  bears  upon  all  Christians.  The 
positiveness  is  always  a  particular  case.  It  is  for  the  individ- 
ual; it  is  the  way  in  which  he  must  go;  lying  ready  to  his  hand, 
perhaps,  all  the  time, — like  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  ready 
for  Abraham's  sacrifice,  which  Abraham  only  saw  when  he 
had  obeyed  the  command  not  to  sacrifice  his  son.     The  way 
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thus  opened  up,  when  the  way  of  the  natural  man  is  an  offence 
to  faith,  is  thus  only  discoverable  as  a  product  of  faith.  It 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  natural  man  and  in  following  it 
he  goes  beyond  himself.  This  is  righteousness.  It  is  higher 
than  virtue;  it  is  in  another  plane.  It  is  possible  to  the  ignor- 
ant, the  weak,  and  the  unwise,  because  it  comes  to  us  from 
without.  In  treating  of  it  we  must  at  last  drop  the  language 
of  science  and  adopt  the  language  of  faith — that  much  ill- 
used  word. 

The  critics  of  what  they  call  Christianity  speak  of  faith 
as  the  act  of  gulping  down  certain  tenets  which  supposed 
priestly  guardians  of  what  is  called  religion  uphold  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission.  The  tenets,  so  spoken  of,  are  in  reality 
but  the  efforts  of  generations  to  put  into  words,  and  formulate 
as  a  help  to  right  guidance  in  life,  the  facts  which  are  at  the 
back  of  faith.  Acceptance  of  them — that  is  to  say  agree- 
ment that  they  are  rightly  stated —  is  belief.  Faith  is  different. 
Faith  is  a  part  of  life.  It  is,  like  consciousness  and  volition, 
a  condition  of  living. 

Here  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  function  of  the 
churches;  the  reason  why  church-going  is  so  intimately  as- 
sociated with  religion.  To  the  really  religious,  church-going 
is  necessary  as  a  source  of  strength.  Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
ceedings in  church  are  often  lame  and  disappointing,  but  the 
bottom  fact  is  there — the  worship  of  God.  It  is  in  worship — 
the  act  of  remembrance  of  God  and  of  our  relation  to  God — 
that  the  life  of  faith  gets  its  strength;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  one  direction  the  church  has  received  from  its 
Founder,  as  to  what  to  do  when  its  members  meet  together, 
is  the  symbolical  partaking  of  bread  and  wine,  as  He  said, 
"in  remembrance  of  Me."  It  is  this  remembrance  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  there  be  much 
meaning  read  into  it  or  little.  If  we  were  to  regard  its  Insti- 
tutor  as  merely  human,  the  injunction  upon  his  followers  of 
this  simple  act  would  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  stroke  of 
genius  ever  conceived  by  man;  and,  whether  its  performance 
be  held  to  involve  a  great  mystery  or  not,  whether  it  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  much  ceremony  or  little,  the  result  is  still  the  same, 
to  keep  His  followers  in  remembrance  of  Him.  To  remember 
Him  and  be  conscious  that  He  is,  is  the  essential  act  of  faith ; 
and  we  should  expect  the  faithful  to  frequent  the  assemblies 
where  they  can  realize,  however  imperfectly,  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

We  speak  much  of  prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  justify  the 
word;  but  prayer  is,  to  the  faithful,  more  than  that  asking  for 
benefits, — which  is  the  popular  conception  of  it ;  as  if  God  were 
a  familiar  spirit  who  exists  to  do  our  will.  The  truth  is  the 
reverse  of  this ;  we  exist  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  re- 
cognition of  this  that  is  the  humiliation  spoken  of  as  the 
accompaniment  of  right  prayer.  The  true  end  of  prayer  is 
to  make  straight  paths  for  our  feet  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 

This  fulfilment  is  righteousness,  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  will  of  God  in  the  life  of  man. 

W.  A.  Langton 


THE  LARGER   MORAL  VIEW  OF  WAR 

/^PINIONS  as  to  the  relations  of  war  and  Christianity  are 
^^^  so  diverse  as  to  range  from  the  conviction  of  the  man  who 
believes  war  to  be  absolutely  unchristian,  to  the  equally 
strong  persuasion  of  the  preacher  who  urges  its  energetic 
prosecution  as  the  supremely  Christian  duty  of  the  age. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  point  of  view  which,  while 
embracing  these  widely  differing  conceptions  within  its  scope, 
can  reveal  a  fundamental  relationship  between  them  at 
present  hidden  by  reason  of  faulty  perspective  ?  On  first 
thoughts  this  seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet,  as  this  is  above 
all  things  an  age  of  wider  vision,  it  may  be  that  the  quest  for 
such  a  vantage-ground  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  The  first 
step  is  to  find  some  point  at  which  these  apparently  opposite 
ideas  are  in  contact.  Fortunately  there  is  such  a  point,  because 
the  advocate  of  each  view  emphatically  declares  that  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  giving  his  support  to  that  policy  which  is 
best  for  humanity  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  both  con- 
scientious objector  and  war  advocate  recognize  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  well-being  of  human- 
ity as  a  whole,  and  calls  urgently  for  remedial  treatment. 

So  far  there  is  complete  agreement;  the  diverse  tendencies 
appear  immediately  attention  is  directed  to  the  remedy,  and 
though  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  it,  the  true  point  of 
divergence  is  not  the  efficacy  of  war  as  a  remedy,  but  its 
morality.  Presumably  if  a  true  moral  sanction  can  be  found 
for  the  use  of  arms  in  this  present  crisis  the  chief  difficulty  of 
the  really  conscientious  objector  will  be  removed,  and  he  will 
be  enabled  to  give  his  whole-hearted  support  to  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war,  while  still  at  liberty  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  for  such  extreme  measures  as  far  below  the  ideal 
standard. 
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By  common  consent  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  for  such 
moral  sanction  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Already  many 
proof  texts  have  been  quoted  in  support  of  both  contentions, 
though  little  seems  to  have  been  attempted  by  way  of  cor- 
relating these  extreme  opinions  in  one  broad  comprehensive 
vision.  It  may  be  that  the  term  of  fundamental  agreement, 
humanity  as  a  whole,  gives  some  clue  to  the  view-point  we 
seek.  As  the  war  has  gone  on  the  whole  world  has  been 
affected  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  consequence  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  it  is  the  concern  not  only  of 
the  warring  nations,  but  of  humanity  at  large.  Coincident 
with  the  rise  of  this  view  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  humanity,  even 
though  such  relationship  be  mediated  through  state  or  race. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  this  rela- 
tionship does  in  fact  exist,  or  that  it  exerts  some  influence  on 
both  state  and  individual.  If  we  can  view  the  whole  from 
this  standpoint,  it  may  be  that  both  state  and  individual  will 
be  seen  in  truer  perspective  as  parts  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
relative  value  of  each  will  be  more  clearly  revealed.  This  way 
of  viewing  the  matter  is  equivalent  to  thinking  of  mankind  as 
one  organic  whole,  the  body  politic  of  the  world,  in  which 
states  assume  the  relative  positions  of  limbs,  whilst  individuals 
can  be  compared  to  the  particles  of  flesh  which  go  to  compose 
the  limbs. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  very  readily  suggests  a  scriptural 
metaphor  which  seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  prob- 
lem: "If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off  and 
cast  them  from  thee;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt 
or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be 
cast  into  everlasting  fire."  This  figure  obviously  refers  to  the 
welfare  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  few  would  question  the 
soundness  and  sanity  of  the  course  suggested;  neither  would 
any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  morality  of  the  proposed  operation, 
even  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  the  knife  is  not  the 
ideal  procedure.  If  it  is  possible  to  apply  this  Bible  metaphor 
to  the  body  politic,  presumably  the  same  analogy  will  still 
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hold  true.  If  humanity  really  does  constitute  one  body,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  will  be  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  any 
one  part,  and  we  can  then  readily  understand  the  sympathetic 
thrill  throughout  the  whole  world  when  the  excruciating  pangs 
of  Belgium  first  became  known.  But  stay !  one  of  the  limbs  of 
this  huge  body  did  not  throb  in  sympathy,  and  that  one  the 
limb  which  was  inflicting  the  agony  upon  its  neighbour.  Can 
it  be  that  that  limb  was  itself  so  thoroughly  in  the  grip  of 
disease  that  it  regarded  the  extension  of  the  malady  as  natural 
and  inevitable  despite  the  resistance  of  the  healthy  member  ? 
If  that  is  the  case  the  parallel  is  very  clear;  we  are  dealing  with 
a  body  threatened  as  a  whole  by  the  disease  operating  in  one 
part,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  such  drastic  treatment 
as  may  be  required  under  such  circumstances. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  story  which  suggests 
that  God  will  intervene;  indeed  such  a  supposition  seems  to  be 
deliberately  excluded.  The  man  is  evidently  thought  capable 
of  rightly  diagnosing  his  own  condition,  and  of  exercising  the 
moral  courage  necessary  to  meet  the  situation.  Presumably 
this  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  larger  body  also,  for  God 
seems  to  have  made  no  sign :  there  has  been  no  evident  inter- 
ference either  to  hinder  Germany  or  to  help  her  foes,  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  all  humanity  is  imperilled. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  deliberate  decision  of  mankind 
has  been  made.  Slowly,  but  perhaps  the  more  accurately  for 
that  very  reason,  the  diagnosis  has  been  completed,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world  at  large  is  to  the  effect  that  Germany  is 
thoroughly  infected  by  the  dread  disease  of  inhumanity. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty  about  agreement,  but,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  morality  of  the  suggested  remedy 
is  the  point  of  divergence.  The  militarist  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  war  is  the  only  cure,  and  the  moral  issue  is  fre- 
quently evaded  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  despite  the  butchery 
involved.  The  pacifist  on  the  other  hand  is  horrified  at  the 
slaughter  of  fellow  men,  and  feels  that  his  position  is  thoroughly 
misunderstood  when  his  opponent  tells  him  that  it  is  a  case  of 
kill  or  be  killed.     He  claims  that  the  practice  of  war  is  incom- 
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patible  with  true  Christian  profession,  and  has  much  to  support 
his  contention  which  the  militarist  readily  allows.  The  main 
trouble  seems  to  be  lack  of  perspective;  the  conscientious 
objector  centres  his  attention  on  the  individual  and  neglects 
to  relate  him  to  the  larger  background:  the  war  advocate 
generally  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  states,  and  seems  to 
the  other  to  dismiss  altogether  too  lightly  such  direct  Biblical 
commands  as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  A  much  clearer  idea 
of  proportion  can  be  obtained  when  the  matter  is  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  whole.  Obviously  it  is  far  more  serious 
for  nation  to  rise  against  nation  than  for  individual  to  kill 
individual,  and  evidently  a  still  worse  error  to  subordinate  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  to  any  one  part.  In  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual this  latter  principle  is  thoroughly  well  recognized,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
larger  body  politic  now  under  consideration.  Where  an 
operation  on  an  individual  is  decided  upon  the  question  of  its 
morality  never  arises.  The  existing  conditions  are  considered 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  employment  of  means  which, 
though  admittedly  below  the  ideal,  are  nevertheless  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  This  is  allowing  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory,  for  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  an 
"interim  ethic,"  that  is  a  standard  of  morality  which  is  lower 
than,  and  apparently  even  opposed  to,  the  ideal  course:  but 
this  ethic  is  really  true  to  the  ideal,  and  is  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  it  under  the  existing  circumstances,  If  we 
are  justified  in  applying  an  "interim  ethic"  in  one  case,  and 
Jesus  Christ  apparently  openly  advised  this,  why  not  in  the 
other  ? 

Admitting  quite  frankly  that  war  is  a  horrible  business, 
and  a  long  way  removed  from  ideally  Christian  procedure, 
there  yet  remains  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  other  than  the 
ethic  of  the  operating  room  applied  to  the  body  politic.  It 
is  well  also  to  remember  that  in  both  cases  the  "interim  ethic" 
is  applied  because  we  know  of  no  other  adequate  remedy. 
Practical  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  are  cases  of 
disease  where  faith  and  prayer  must  be  supplemented  by 
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surgical  skill.  For  a  man  to  admit  this,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
is  considered  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  his  Christianity.  In 
the  larger  sphere  we  seem  driven  to  take  a  similar  view  as  the 
result  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  last  four  years.  The 
spectacle  of  praying  Parisians  killed  by  long  range  German 
guns,  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  Christian  Armenians  by  infidel 
Turks,  and  the  abominable  German  atrocities  in  every  subject 
region  have  very  effectively  dissipated  the  pious  belief  to  the 
contrary.  We  know  now  as  never  before  that  in  this  case  also 
faith  and  prayer  must  be  supplemented  by  stronger  measures 
if  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  to  be  checked.  Why  should 
such  an  admission  in  the  larger  sphere  be  regarded  as  un- 
christian any  more  than  in  the  smaller  ? 

The  actual  work  of  the  operating  room  is  not  exactly 
pleasant,  and  viewed  as  an  isolated  act  it  is  destructive  rather 
than  constructive.  There  it  is  never  viewed  out  of  its  proper 
setting,  and  in  consequence  we  have  no  difficulty  in  regarding 
an  operation  on  an  individual  as  a  moral  necessity.  In  the 
theatre  of  war  the  work  of  the  operation  is  grim  and  terrible 
beyond  all  description,  but  the  larger  view  recognizes  its 
necessity  unless  the  German  poison  is  to  be  allowed  to  work 
its  will.  We  know  of  no  other  effective  means  of  checking 
the  disease,  and  therefore  seem  obliged  to  use  weapons  of  war 
as  a  moral  necessity  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  body.  The 
whole  argument  turns  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  man's  life 
is  threatened  by  a  deadly  disease  it  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  positively  immoral  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  well;  treat- 
ment which  would  be  immoral  in  health  may  be  the  only 
moral  course  in  sickness.  This  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  " interim  ethic,"  and  it  is  backed  by  explicit  prescription 
in  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  a  rather  morbid  tendency  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  the  actual  operation,  though  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  awful  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
makes  a  profound  impression;  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
because  of  the  ghastly  inhumanity  of  war.  Only  the  larger 
outlook  can  avail,  the  strong,  clear,  focussed  vision  that 
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deliberately  looks  beyond  the  operation  to  the  result  to  be 
attained.  War  is  horrible  and  revolting,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  carnage  and  bloodshed,  which  are 
its  inevitable  accompaniments,  men  are  irresistibly  led  to 
exclaim  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn. "  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  case  which  seems  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  man  who  believes  war  to  be  essentially 
unchristian.  But  in  the  full  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  a  distinction  appears  which  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
more  thoroughly,  namely  the  difference  between  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare.  The  former  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
moral  grounds,  and  is  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  The  will  to  make  war  for  selfish  reasons  is  simply  the 
germ  of  the  disease  of  inhumanity,  and  the  nation  thus  affected 
may  be  rightly  compared  to  the  offending  member  of  the 
Scripture.  Defensive  warfare  on  the  other  hand  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  operation,  a  terrible  and  drastic  necessity, 
but  something  which  may  be  justified  because  of  its  purpose 
of  defending  the  whole  against  the  encroachment  of  the  fatal 
malady  by  which  the  part  is  infected. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  larger  view-point  does  allow 
of  a  correlation  of  the  two  extreme  views  with  which  we  were 
faced  at  the  beginning  of  our  quest,  and  shows  an  underlying 
harmony.  The  pacifist  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  war  as 
such  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  because 
Christianity  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  whole 
body.  The  point  the  pacifist  misses  is  that  the  body  is  already 
infected  by  a  disease  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole,  that  the  condition  of  health  and  wholeness  has  already 
gone,  so  that  the  only  alternative  to  destruction  is  to  enter 
into  life  halt  or  maimed.  The  militarist  is  equally  right  in 
saying  that  war  is  the  only  cure  under  the  circumstances,  but 
often  fails  to  justify  his  contention,  not  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity  only,  but  because  of  the  actual  immorality  of  allow- 
ing the  whole  body  to  be  overcome  by  the  militaristic  disease 
of  inhumanity  in  an  aggravated  form. 
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If  our  reasoning  thus  far  has  been  correct,  it  only  now 
remains  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion,  which  is,  that  an 
"  interim  ethic  "  is  allowable  on  the  grounds  of  practical  common 
sense,  and  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  highest  moral 
authority. 

R.  J.  Shires 


MARCHING 

What  solace  has  thy  scapeless  march,  O  Soul, 

From  the  unchosen  to  the  unknown  goal  ? 

What — though  thy  star  beyond  the  road's  end  hides 

Still,  still,  until  grim  faith  alone  abides — 

What  keeps  thee  sure,  though  visions  fail  the  earth  ? 

What  makes  thee  right,  though  wither  every  worth  ? 

This,  this  alone — let  thy  proud  answer  go : — 

I  trust  my  good  because  I  will  it  so ! 

Let  God  and  all  His  first  and  best  be  lies, 

Less  than  His  best  I  in  myself  despise ! 

Still  let  Him  hide,  year  upon  broadening  year: 

The  harder  He  for  capture,  the  more  near 

My  pride  shall  match  Him,  till  His  power  take  shape 

In  my  pursuing  more  than  His  escape ! 

Till,  strengthening  so,  I  see  through  my  dark  hours 

His  own  vast  glooms ;  and  matched,  not  with  His  powers, 

But,  prouder,  with  His  patience  and  His  pain, 

I  march  the  scapeless  road  again,  again, 

Till  I  no  longer  seek  Him,  nay,  nor  find ! 

But  He  in  triumph  sees,  who  of  old  was  blind. 

Warwick  Chipman 


PROFESSOR  J.  CLARK  MURRAY 

TIITITH  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Clark  Murray  about  a 
"  year  ago,  there  passed  away  from  McGill  University 
and  the  community  of  Montreal,  a  well-known  figure  and 
greatly  esteemed  personality,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  band 
of  devoted  men  whom  Sir  William  Dawson  had  gathered 
around  him  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  last  century.  None,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sir 
William  himself,  laboured  more  disinterestedly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  University ;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  was  more 
beloved  by  his  students  than  was  Dr.  Murray.  Fortunately 
for  the  students  in  Arts  and  for  higher  education  in  Canada, 
philosophy  was  then  a  subject  in  the  ordinary  course  for  the 
degree,  and  thus  hundreds  of  men  and  women  shared  in  the 
elevating  influence  of  his  lectures.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  no  other  teacher  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had  a  greater 
part  in  influencing  the  mental  and  moral  outlook  of  its 
students.  His  high  intellectual  attainments,  his  extensive  and 
solid  learning,  his  fine  character,  and  cordial  manner  attracted 
the  admiration  and  commanded  the  respect  of  both  students 
and  colleagues.  From  him  proceeded  a  rare  ethical  influence. 
He  had  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  function  of  a  university 
and  the  aims  of  higher  education ;  far  removed  above  the  shop- 
fabric  idea  of  both  which  appears  of  late  years  to  have  been 
gaining  ground  in  Canada,  and  which,  with  a  crude  practi- 
calism,  strikes  at  the  basis  of  a  Faculty  of  Arts.  A  university 
was  for  him  a  place  for  the  training  of  free  and  elevated  minds, 
a  place  of  independent  outlook  on  all  the  great  problems  of 
thought  and  conduct;  not  an  academy  for  the  training  of 
people  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  obedience  to  the  State, 
the  injunctions  of  which  he  held  it  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  a  duty  to  disobey. 
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Dr.  Murray  came  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  to  McGill 
from  Queen's  University,  which  was  his  first  appointment 
after  leaving  Scotland,  and  occupied  the  Chair  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  as  it  was  then  designated  according 
to  ancient  usage,  for  thirty-one  years.  In  his  lectures  he 
covered  the  provinces  of  Psychology,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  The  writer  heard 
him  on  all  these  subjects  except  Logic,  which  in  the  nineties 
and  for  some  years  previously  had  been  taken  over  by  an 
able  assistant. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Murray  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
department  alone.  Only  a  healthy  constitution,  kept  in 
order  by  regular  habits,  pedestrian  exercise,  and  cycling, 
enabled  him  to  cope  with  the  exacting  labour,  which  entailed 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  lectures  a  week,  besides  the  correc- 
tion of  innumerable  exercises  and  essays.  During  this  period, 
he  was  busy  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher 
outside  the  university,  for  he  had  been  trained  in  theology, 
a  circumstance  that  was  not  wholly  fortunate  for  his  synthesis 
in  philosophy.  As  a  popular  lecturer  he  was  in  much  demand, 
owing  not  only  to  a  literary  bent  and  wide  reading,  especially 
in  poetry  and  particularly  in  Scottish  poetry,  as  shown  in 
his  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Scotland  in  view  of  their  influence 
on  the  Character  of  the  People,"  1874,  but  also  to  a  lucid 
and  facile  manner  of  exposition. 

Of  his  university  courses,  his  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy  were  the  least  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  time  or  energy  left  over  from  his  other  work 
either  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  rapidly  accumulating  fresh 
material  or  even  to  do  justice  to  his  own  wide  reading  in 
Greek  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  Like  most  thinkers  of 
the  idealistic  school,  he  overrated  Berkeley.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  Locke  and  Hume,  partly  owing 
to  a  distaste  of  empiricism  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  those  German  historians  who  followed  the  Hegelian 
construction.  He  was  at  his  best  in  his  lectures  on  Elementary 
Psychology  and  on  Ethics,  in  which  spheres  most  of  his  own 
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work  was  done.  His  "  Handbook  of  Psychology,"  1884, 
which  was  rewritten  as  an  ''Introduction  to  Psychology" 
twenty  years  later,  was  a  much  used  treatise  until  William 
James  and  his  disciples  on  this  continent  brought  about  a  more 
experimental  and  less  exclusively  analytical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  With  Dr.  Murray,  as  with  some  still  living 
philosophers,  psychology  had  not  freed  itself  from  metaphysi- 
cal influences,  some  of  which  had  in  his  case  their  source 
in  the  not  very  iUuminating  doctrines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Thus  he  used  the  soul,  that  miraculous  "all  in  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  in  every  part,"  as  a  means  of  resolving  difficulties, 
which  could  be  otherwise  better  explained;  and  he  took 
too  slight  account  of  cerebral  physiology.  The  lectures 
on  Ethics  as  given  in  the  nineties  were  the  most  finished  of 
his  courses,  usually  delivered,  without  any  manuscript,  in 
clear,  vigorous,  thought-compelling  style,  and  at  times  even 
with  fire,  as  when  the  speaker  examined  doctrines  from  which 
he  dissented,  like  Determinism  and  Hedonism.  Yet  he  always 
endeavoured  and  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in  presenting 
the  standpoint  of  opponents  adequately  and  fairly.  Indeed, 
throughout  his  courses  he  represented  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
which  was  then  sadly  lacking  in  most  branches  of  teaching 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  His  classroom  was  one  of  the  few 
places  of  free  discussion  and  bracing  intellectual  activity 
in  which  one  felt,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  deadening 
atmosphere  of  others,  that  everything  was  not  once  and 
forever  fixed  and  settled  in  the  world.  One  of  his  colleagues  who 
desiccated  most  subjects  he  touched,  and  represented  a  type 
of  rigid  and  pedantic  scientific  orthodoxy,  tried  to  make  you 
believe  that  the  atomic  theory  was  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world.  Clark  Murray  led  you  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  hypothesis  and  an  axiom,  and  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  axioms  at  all.  He  thus  performed  what  must  always 
be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  stimulator  to  Philosophy, 
the  arousal  of  individuals  from  their  dogmatic  slumbers 
as  a  preparatory  step  to  freeing  them  from  what  Kant  well 
terms  their  "  selbstverschuldeten  Unmundigkeit." 
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Dr.  Murray  followed  with  keen  interest  every  new 
scientific  discovery  which  had  even  the  remotest  bearing 
on  problems  of  psychology  and  metaphysics.  A  good  ground- 
ing in  the  elements  of  physical  science,  due  to  an  excellent 
Scottish  training,  and  further  helped  by  studies  in  Germany, 
enabled  him  to  follow  without  difficulty  the  main  developments 
of  physics  and  physiology ;  and  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  simple  student  fife  in  the  days  before 
the  commercial  development  of  the  Empire,  he  came  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  modern  Biblical  criticism, 
the  results  of  whose  work  nowadays  appear  to  be  quite  tame. 
Their  influence,  combined  with  his  philosophical  studies,  showed 
him  clearly  that  with  regard  to  Christian  origins,  long-received 
views  had  to  be  deeply  modified.  From  the  great  criticist 
who  shook  the  intellectual  world,  he  had  learnt  the  necessity 
for  a  free  discussion  of  all  religious  values;  and  through  his 
psychological  work,  he  was  led  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
anthropology  and  comparative  mythology  in  the  study  of  the 
origins  of  religions.  Although  he  did  not  agree  with  a  distin- 
guished Scottish  theologian  and  scholar  that  "  there  is  probably 
not  a  single  moral  precept  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  which 
is  not  substantially  also  in  the  Chinese  classics,"  few  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse  seemed  to  realize  how 
far  he  had  traversed  the  road  of  "  heterodoxy."  This  was 
partly  due  to  a  natural  sensitiveness  of  disposition  which 
prevented  him  saying  in  a  distinct  way  what  might  offend 
the  weaker  brethren,  for  whom  he  showed  rather  undue  con- 
sideration; and  partly  to  a  philosophical  mode  of  expression 
which  unintentionally  misled  the  many  who,  in  order  to  see 
the  bearings  of  statements,  require  to  have  them  expressed  in 
the  baldest  terms  and  garbed  in  unmistakable  instances.  He 
regarded  the  Bible,  as  must  all  who  are  receptive  to  the  appli- 
cation of  historical  method,  as  a  fallible  product,  in  which 
high  ethical  doctrine  is  expressed  in  a  very  popular  form, 
as  it  always  is,  and  has  to  be,  in  religious  manuals.  He  was 
greatly  amused  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  performance  in  his 
"Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture,"  and  wondered  how 
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any  thinker  (?)  could  take  up  such  a  position.  It  was 
a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  him  that  a  man  so  authori- 
tative regarding  the  facts  of  natural  science  as  Sir  William 
Dawson  was,  could  spend  his  energies  in  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  cosmology  in  which  the  Books  of  Genesis 
and  Daniel  figured  importantly.  The  Principal  did  not 
regard  the  professor  of  philosophy,  notwithstanding  his 
theological  training,  as  a  wholly  safe  man.  He  feared 
the  unsettling  effect  on  the  students'  minds  of  the  Honours 
Course  in  that  subject,  and  on  one  occasion  observed  that  it 
involved  too  much  reading  and  made  very  heavy  demands 
on  a  student's  capacity.  On  the  professor's  asking  what 
books  he  thought  might  profitably  be  omitted,  Sir  William 
mentioned  "Spinoza's  Ethic"  and  "Spencer's  First  Prin- 
ciples," which  he  considered  for  other  reasons  also  were 
undesirable.  Dr.  Murray  at  once  perceived  the  Principal's 
aim,  combated  the  suggestion,  and  retained  the  Ethic  in  the 
Honours  Course  during  his  professorship.  Aristotle,  Spinoza, 
and  Kant  were  authors  whom  he  obliged  all  advanced  students 
to  read  at  first  hand. 

Clark  Murray  preserved  an  unusual  and  admirable 
detachment  from  material  things,  without  being  unpractical 
or  visionary.  In  worldly  affairs  he  was  guileless;  but  on 
occasion  he  could  show  an  indignation  which  may  be  desig- 
nated philosophical  anger.  .  In  the  midst  of  a  dulling  environ- 
ment, he  kept  steadfast  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  things 
of  the  mind.  No  selfish  or  petty  idea  of  the  universe,  no 
feverish  attitude  towards  life  beclouded  his  vision.  With 
Socrates  he  held  that  there  were  many  things  which  one 
required  neither  to  have  nor  to  know.  Although  intensely 
interested  in,  he  was  not  easily  disturbed  by  the  events  of 
the  day.  For  a  time  indeed  he  was  bewildered  by  the  war 
and  the  atrocious  conduct  of  it  by  our  enemies.  But  his 
cheerful  faith  in  mankind  again  asserted  itself,  and  he  inclined 
to  the  view  that  Germany  was  passing  through  a  phase 
which  would  disappear  from  the  "Flatland  of  Europe"  as  it  had 
from  other  countries.      He  refused  to  read  any  more  war 
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literature,  which  concerned  itself  with  the  mad  dance  of 
the  world  of  sense,  and  wisely  absorbed  himself  again  in 
the  great  classics  of  philosophy  which  move  in  the  liberating 
sphere  of  eternal  things.  Almost  to  the  end  he  was.  mentally 
active.1  In  the  summer  of  1916  he  remarked  that  he  had 
lived  longer  than  Kant,  was  in  better  health,  and  felt  far 
from  singing  a  nunc  dimittis.  Serene  and  calm,  he  proceeded 
through  life,  confident,  after  a  thoughtful  survey,  that  the 
course  of  human  affairs  ultimately  tended  to  the  good. 

The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament. 

W.  H. 


Witness,  among  other  indications,  his  freshly  written  article  on  Pragmatism  in 
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this  Magazine,  1914. 


AN  HONEST  GERMAN 

I. — THE   UNITY    OF  MANKIND 

'IXTE  have  before  us  a  really  great  book,  Professor  Dr.  med. 
G.  F.  Nicolai's  Die  Biologie  des  Krieges  (1917) ;  one  of 
the  few  good  things  produced  in  Germany  since  the  war  began. 
There  are  ideas  in  it  that  are  not  valid,  and  there  are  two 
omissions  which  may  be  held  to  spoil  its  plan.  But  it  is  a 
book  that  everyone  should  read,  and  that  most  people  will 
be  the  better  for  reading — despite  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  (or  was)  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Berlin.  We  may  recall 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  shape.  The  author  is  a 
man  of  wide  learning,  he  is  a  distinguished  physician  and  heart 
specialist,  has  attended  members  of  the  imperial  house,  has 
travelled  largely,  and  is  an  authority  on  Neo-Kantianism. 
This  learning  is  reflected  in  his  book,  which  covers  almost  the 
whole  field  of  the  scientific,  philosophic,  and  social-political 
questions  raised  by  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  works 
the  entirety  into  one  connected  argument.  The  book  was 
called  out  by  the  famous  manifesto  of  93  German  intellectuals. 
Nicolai,  in  conjunction  with  Professors  Einstein  and  Forster, 
drafted  a  counter-manifesto,  but  could  not  get  signatures. 
He  then  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject;  these 
were  not  delivered,  as  he  was  called  up  and  transferred  to 
Graudenz.  He  then  decided  that  he  must  write  a  book,  whatever 
the  consequences.  It  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1916; 
internal  evidence  suggests  that  it  was  finished  before  the 
Belgian  deportation  order  of  3rd  October,  1916.  There  was 
great  difficulty  and  delay  in  finding  a  publisher;  ultimately  it 
was  published  in  Switzerland.  The  immediate  consequence 
to  Nicolai  was  five  months  imprisonment. 

To  attempt  to  summarize  the  work  would  be  grossly 
unfair.  What  we  shall  do  is  to  try  to  present  the  author's 
standpoint  and  aim,  and  summarize  one  or  two  special  points. 
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Nicolai  is  not  a  pacifist.  He  writes  as  a  German  patriot,  but 
claims  to  give  his  own  definition  of  patriotism;  the  patriot 
serves  his  country  to  the  full  of  his  ability,  but,  while  he  loves 
and  supports  the  good  in  her,  he  hates  and  fights  against  the 
bad.  He  writes  primarily  for  Germans,  though  they  are  the 
last  who  will  read  him.  When  other  countries  sin,  he  says, 
that  is  their  business;  but  if  Germany  sins,  all  Germans  are 
answerable.  His  objection  to  war  is  deep-seated;  but  it  is 
entirely  a  scientific  objection.  Though  he  shows  plenty  of 
moral  indignation  over  certain  definite  acts,  he  has  apparently 
no  moral  horror  of  war  itself;  this  is  one  of  the  great  omissions 
we  have  referred  to.  The  other  is  that,  as  regards  the  origin 
of  this  particular  war,  he  takes  up  the  pacifist  standpoint; 
he  declines  to  discuss  causes  and  responsibilities;  his  view  is 
that  every  individual  in  every  country  shares  the  blame. 
Usually  we  call  this  standpoint  intellectual  cowardice;  it  is  so 
hard  honestly  to  investigate  evidences,  so  easy  to  slide  off 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  condemn  everyone 
impartially.  But  it  is  not,  of  course,  intellectual  cowardice 
in  Nicolai;  we  believe  that,  in  his  view,  he  honestly  does  not 
think  it  matters  where  the  initial  responsibility  rests.  Quite 
unconsciously,  may  be,  the  German  has  overcome  the  man. 
It  is  the  chief  blot  on  his  work. 

His  main  thesis  is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  As  the 
Germans  of  1870  sought  to  unify  Germany,  so  all  Europeans 
must  now  seek  to  unify  Europe,  as  a  preliminary,  we  gather, 
to  unifying  mankind.  In  this  he  holds  himself  to  be  in  the  line 
of  descent,  not  only  of  the  great  Germans  before  1870,  but  of 
many  of  the  nobler  minds  of  every  nation  since  the  early 
Christians.  Man  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  admits 
that  this  view  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  course  of  ideas  in 
Germany  to-day;  and  indeed  everyone  knows  how  absolutely 
modern  German  literature  reprobates  what  it  calls  "cosmo- 
politanism." To  the  modern  German  the  "cosmopolite"  is 
Vaterlandlos,  unpatriotic;  whereas  Nicolai's  argument  is  that 
you  must  so  love  your  country  as  not  to  fail  to  love  the 
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greater  unity,  mankind,  of  which  your  country  is  a  part,  and 
that  only  as  you  fulfil  this  demand  is  your  patriotism  pure. 

The  unity  of  humanity  he  founds  on  two  things.  All 
civilization  is  one,  and  cannot  be  divided  into  national  civil- 
izations; that  is  one  basis.  The  other  is  physical;  all  men  are 
corporeally  connected  by  virtue  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm.  Each  man  to-day  contains  a  bit  of  the  substance  of 
all  men  of  1,000  years  ago;  all  men  to-day  contain  a  bit  of  the 
substance  of  each  man  of  1,000  years  ago;  in  each  the  whole 
race  has  part,  not  merely  spiritually,  but  corporeally;  no  man 
can  do  or  suffer  anything  without  affecting  humanity ;  we  are 
literally  "members  one  of  another."  It  is  probably  not  true 
as  he  puts  it;  it  could  only  be  true  if  the  intermarriage  of  all 
mankind  at  all  times  had  been  the  rule;  but  we  may  treat 
that  as  immaterial,  for  the  real  unity  must  be  found  in  spirit. 
However,  Nicolai  carries  his  germ-plasm  idea  yet  further. 
He  has  the  courage  to  say  that  the  unity  of  mankind  can 
only  take  place  on  a  moral  basis,  which  is  freedom  (he  instances 
the  United  States  and  Britain  as  the  countries  in  which  can 
be  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  process),  and  that  morality  can 
only  be  founded  in  altruism ;  and  he  represents  egoism  as  ex- 
pressing the  self -consciousness  of  the  body,  but  altruism  that  of 
the  germ-plasm ;  it  is  the  germ-plasm  which  enables  the  founda- 
tion of  all  morality,  love;  it  is  literally,  "the  spirit  that 
giveth  life."  Consequently  (for  his  thought  is  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  Theist,  but  definitely  Positivist),  he  reaches  as  his 
goal  not  only  the  unity  of  humanity  but  the  religion  of 
humanity.  For  morality  cannot  exist  without  religion,  that 
is,  belief  in  the  superhuman ;  but  there  is  only  one  superhuman 
reality,  the  continuity  of  all  human  beings;  to  realize  this  is 
religion,  is  to  love  your  neighbour. 

Across  the  unity  of  humanity  cuts  war.  What  then  is 
war,  and  what  its  place  in  the  world  ? 

II. — WAR 

War,  to  Nicolai,  is  a  transition  phenomenon.  His  view 
is  that  it  is  not  natural,  or  part  of  nature;  for  no  animal  makes 
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war  on  its  own  species.  It  came  in  with  man;  but  it  is  not 
native  to  man  in  his  horde  state;  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  possessions,  as  all  war  must  be  war  for  some- 
thing. 

He  thus  agrees  with  those  German  panegyrists  of  war, 
like  Scheler,  who  also  hold  that  war  is  not  animal.  But 
whereas  the  panegyrists  draw  the  deduction  that  war  must 
therefore  be  spiritual  and  noble,  Nicolai  concludes  that  it  is 
an  instinct,  once  useful,  the  utility  of  which  is  past.  Doubtless 
this  is  true;  the  fighting  instinct  though  too  strong  now,  was 
once  only  just  strong  enough  to  pull  homo  sapiens  through 
against  the  mammoth  and  the  sabre-tooth,  while  homo 
neandertalensis  actually  succumbed.  The  change  came,  in 
Nicolai's  view,  when  man  reinforced  his  naked  hand  with  a 
pointed  stone.  That  which  took  up  the  sword  can  and  must 
lay  it  down.  For  since  those  ancient  days  evolution  has  been 
of  brain,  and  the  true  struggle  has  been  of  brain.  The 
spiritual  war  became  more  important  than  the  physical  war; 
civilization  is  the  " living  weapon,"  the  sword  the  "dead 
weapon."  Physical  war  is  now  merely  the  refuge  of  the  weak 
and  foolish.  "If  the  German  people,"  he  says,  possess  the 
physical  and  psychical  qualities  necessary  to  give  them 
dominion  over  the  world,  they  will  achieve  it  without  war; 
if  they  do  not  possess  them,  no  success  in  war  will  make  good 
the  want."  We  may  note,  though  Nicolai  does  not,  that 
Germany  has  unconsciously  subscribed  to  the  truth  of  this; 
she  has  fought  with  persuasion  (propaganda)  no  less  vehe- 
mently than  with  arms,  a  new  thing  in  warfare. 

He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  war  does  not  build 
up  intelligence,  does  not  create,  is  not  a  "struggle  for  life" 
but  "against  life,"  is  not  a  tonic  medicine  for  humanity,  and 
does  not  lead  to  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  but  of  the  least 
fit.  Of  the  Germanic  theory  of  "right"  war,  war  for  power, 
he  is  contemptuous.  Power  must  be  power  over  some  one  or 
something;  that  condemns  the  theory.  But  we  think  he  would 
agree  that  the  "will  to  power"  enshrines  a  true  aim;  only  it 
must  be  power,  not  over  your  neighbour,  but  over  yourself 
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and  nature.  In  practice,  Germany's  allies,  with  German  aid, 
are  waging  what  Germans  call  low  forms  of  war — Austria 
dynastic,  Turkey  religious.  But  Germany  herself  is  actually 
no  better,  whatever  her  theories.  "Does  any  one  believe,"  he 
asks,  "that  the  great  mass  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  which 
the  majority  of  men  at  present  regard  Germany  would  not 
greatly  increase  if  Germany  succeeded  in  bringing  still  more 
foreign  territory  under  German  rule  ?" 

We  cannot  follow  here  the  chapters  on  the  ideas  bred  of 
war;  militarism,'  which  is  a  state  of  mind  trying  to  shape  the 
(necessary)  organization  of  the  world  by  misguided  means, 
force;  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Landwehr  from  a 
home  defence  force  to  an  instrument  of  aggression;  mass- 
suggestion;  German  Chauvinism,  the  exposition  of  which 
completes  that  of  Professor  Nippold,  whose  damning  book, 
written  in  1913,  Nicolai  does  not  seem  to  know.  In  Nicolai's 
eyes,  Germany  has  gone  off  the  rails  since  1870,  and  must  be 
brought  back.  But  how  hard  it  will  be  for  Germans  to  get 
on  to  the  rails  again  can  be  seen  in  Nicolai  himself.  We  said 
that  he  writes  as  a  German  patriot.  Now  and  again  he 
writes  purely  as  a  German.  He  objects  to  war  because  it  is 
unscientific,  and  impedes  his  ideal,  the  unity  of  Europe;  but 
for  its  misery  he  has  no  feeling.  He,  as  it  were,  simply  shrugs 
his  shoulders  over  that,  and  comments  that  it  only  increases 
the  peace  death  rate  7%..  That  is,  of  course,  an  error  and 
gives  no  account  of  the  lost  years  of  human  life.  To  natures 
not  German,  it  is  astounding  to  find  a  man  of  gifts  believing 
that,  if  war  were  justifiable  on  other  grounds,  no  one  need 
trouble  about  the  heaps  of  corpses,  and  philosophising  that  a 
certain  cruelty  is  necessary.  If  Nicolai  can  write  this,  what 
hope  is,  there  that  the  present  educated  classes  in  Germany 
can  ever  change  their  beliefs,  this  side  of  the  grave  ? 

Yet  one  quotation  he  gives,  or  rather  two  quotations  in 
conjunction,  set  one  thinking.  He  points  out  that  the 
Neitzsche  who  wrote,  "The  good  war  sanctifies  every  cause' ' 
(was  this  bitter  irony  ?),  also  hoped  for  the  "breaking  of  the 
sword,"  and  wrote:  "Better  to  perish  than  to  hate  and  fear; 
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better  twice  over  to  perish  than  to  make  oneself  hated  and 
feared." 

III. — THE    CRIMES   OF   GERMANY 

The  most  permanently  valuable  part  of  Nicolai's  book  is 
probably  his  study  of  the  misuse  of  Kant  in  Germany,  too 
important  to  summarize  briefly.  But  of  most  immediate 
interest  to-day  is  his  plain  speaking  about  German  crimes  and 
follies,  though  some  of  the  worst  were  yet  to  come  when  he 
wrote.  He  brings  out  with  great  clearness  the  gulf  between 
German  thought  (rather  perhaps  the  expression  of  that 
thought)  and  German  actions;  he  steadily  denies  the  claim 
that  there  is  one  law  for  Germany  and  another  for  her  oppo- 
nents; if  you  agree  to  rules,  you  must  keep  them.  He  takes 
the  ground  that  Germans,  by  their  actions,  show  that  they 
no  longer  respect  the  worth  of  men,  and  have  thus  lost  the 
basis  of  their  own  morality;  that  is,  their  acts  damage  them- 
selves. He  quotes  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria's  order  for- 
bidding his  troops  to  give  quarter  to  the  British,  and  calls  it 
"  without  any  doubt  the  gravest  injury  which  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  worth  of  humanity."  Of  Professor  Eucken's  saying, 
that  the  English  were  Pharisees  and  that  he  apologized  to  the 
Pharisees  for  the  comparison,  he  says:  "He  who  reads  the 
German  professors  must  think  we  are  at  war  with  beasts." 
Yet  Eucken  is  milk  and  water  compared  with  many  Lutheran 
pastors.  He  says  of  the  campaign  of  hatred  and  lying  waged 
unrebuked  in  the. German  press  that,  while  the  world  calls  the 
Germans  barbarians,  "It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last 
two  years  we  have  at  least  become  much  more  barbarian- 
like." Of  the  particular  form  of  vilification  which  consisted 
in  always  referring  to  the  German  troops  as  heroes  and  their 
opponents  as  cowards,  he  takes  the  view  which  was  (we 
believe)  finally  forced  on  the  authorities  by  the  German  troops 
themselves;  these  people  "did  not  reflect  that  in  belittling 
the  enemy  they  belittled  their  own  victories,  and  turned 
their  own  defeat,  should  it  happen,  into  a  disgrace."  With 
Lissauer  he  would  deal  very  faithfully;  "the  old  Germans," 
he  says,  "used  to  tear  out  such  men's  tongues,  saying,  'Now 
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the  snake  will  cease  to  hiss. '  "  We  ourselves  prefer  the  way 
of  the  British  soldiers,  who  made  Lissauer  a  laughing-stock 
and  killed  the  Hymn  of  Hate  with  ridicule  by  singing  it 
themselves  to  the  Germans  at  every  opportunity. 

Nicolai  is  equally  severe  on  German  Chauvinism.  The 
friends  of  war,  he  declares,  the  agrarians  and  iron  magnates, 
are  descendants  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  and  the  Bible 
says  so !  (Genesis  iv.  20,  22.)  He  destroys  H.  S.  Chamber- 
lain's amateur  ethnology  once  again,  and  points  out  how 
ridiculous  in  practice  much  of  the  German  race-talk  is,  seeing 
that  the  same  men  who  preach  the  extension  of  Germany 
over  the  world  are  afraid  even  to  unify  the  German  race; 
instead  they  are  fighting  for  political  purposes,  to  bolster  up 
the  chaos  which  calls  itself  Austria.  Men  care  only  for  the 
dynasty,  not  for  the  German  nation.  "So  let  us  be  honest," 
he  says,  "and  say,  not  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  good 
German,  but  that  it  is  good  Hohenzollernish.,, 

He  has  rescued  from  oblivion  an  article  on  York  by  Paul 
Ernst.  "York,"  runs  the  argument,  "was  a  moral  German, 
based  on  Kant's  ethics;  but  moral  Germans  only  perform 
moral  acts;  therefore  York's  treason  was  a  moral  act." 
Nicolai  quotes  this  glorious  sophistical  syllogism  as  an  instance 
of  the  abdication  of  the  German  intellect;  another  instance  is 
the  fact,  now  revealed  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  some 
of  the  93  never  even  read  tljeir  precious  manifesto,  but  per- 
formed the  "moral  act"  of  signing  it  unread  in  response  to  a 
telegraphic  request  from  Erzberger,  then  in  that  stage  of  his 
evolution  in  which  he  desired  to  rain  fire  from  heaven  upon 
London. 

Nicolai  relates  that  a  "highly-cultivated  soldier"  asked 
him  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  throw  bombs  filled  with 
cholera  germs  or  plague  bacilli  behind  the  enemy  front. 
"When  I  replied  that  this  seemed  neither  a  profitable  nor  a 
very  humane  proceeding,  he  replied  'What  have  we  to  do 
with  humanity  in  this  war  ?  Germany  has  a  right  to  do  what- 
ever she  pleases.'"  Similarly  a  Staff-Surgeon  at  Graudenz 
told  him  that  he  had  often  wondered  whether  he  could  not 
make  his  way  into  Russia  and  inoculate  the  Russians  with 
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living  bacteria,  stating  that  against  such  a  pack  everything 
was  permissible. 

"Such  men,"  says  Nicolai,  "regard  their  fellowmen  as 
beasts  because  they  have  become  beasts  themselves."  And 
he  points  out  that  race  after  race  of  beasts  has  perished  from 
growing  too  big;  will  not  the  same  fate  overtake  the  swollen 
German  militarism  ?  "Along  the  endless  field-gray  front 
runs  a  warning  shadow  that  presages  the  coming  Goiter- 
dammerunq."  And  he  quotes  Dostoievski's  saying  that 
Germany,  when  she  has  destroyed  everything  against  which 
for  centuries  she  has  protested,  will  then' die  spiritually  her- 
self, having  nothing  more  to  protest  against. 

But  what  of  protesting  against  herself  1  Nicolai  has 
done  his  best;  and  we  may  conclude  with  a  passage  in  proof 
of  this.  Had  he  known  all  that  we  know  to-day,  he  might 
have  made  it  stronger;  just  as  he  would  have  strengthened 
his  honourable  contention  that  if  you  undertake  to  treat  your 
prisoners  in  a  certain  way  you  must  so  treat  them,  though  it 
be  to  your  hindrance.  However,  the  passage  suffices  as  it 
stands.  He  takes  three  treaties.  The  Belgian  neutrality 
treaty  of  1839  created  as  against  Germans  "an  insurmountable 
wall,  based  on  their  own  word."  By  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  (1856)  the  nations  placed  a  prohibition  on  the  secret 
sinking  of  ships.  By  the  Hague  Convention  (1899)  they 
voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  the  use  of  suffocating  or 
poisonous  gases.  "Whatever,"  he  continues,  "one  may  think 
of  the  value  and  significance  of  such  conventions,  after  they 
are  once  concluded  all  discussion  of  them  must  cease;  for 
henceforth  any  breach  of  them  not  only  damages  the  enemy, 
but  inflicts  irreparable  injury  on  one's  own  honour.  Therefore 
there  has  been  nothing  so  melancholy  in  this  war  as  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality,  the  U-boat  campaign,  and  the  use 
of  suffocating  gases.  For  these  things  are  fatal,  not  only  to 
human  life,  but  to  human  honour."  For  once  a  German  has 
spoken  out  like  an  honest  man;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has 
had  his  reward:  five  months'  imprisonment.  For  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country. 

Combatant 


INTERNATIONALISM  V.  NATIONALISM 

IN  MUSIC 

A  LTHOUGH  there  must  be  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  music  in  its  highest  forms  acknowledges  no 
geographical  limitations,  that  it  is  international  rather 
than  national,  since  musical  language  is  intelligible  to  and 
appreciated  by  all  nations  alike  whatever  the  differences 
which  separate  them, — differences  attributable  either  to  topo- 
graphical or  to  ethnological  reasons  or  else  to  differing  con- 
ditions of  daily  life  and  modes  of  thought, — there  must  be 
equal  recognition  that  these  same  differences  are  responsible 
for  corresponding  differences  of  detail  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  each  nation  of  expressing  itself  in  music.  It  is  an  undeni- 
able fact  that  various  nations  have  varied  tastes  in  music. 
The  English,  as  a  whole,  are  of  an  imperturbable  nature;  their 
restraint  as  regards  emotion  makes  it  evident  that  if  music 
is,  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  a  mirror  in  which  the  life 
of  the  nation  can  be  seen,  that  music  which  expresses  them 
best  is  the  non-sensational,  the  non-eccentric.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  gay  and  vivacious  and  less  self- 
restrained  as  to  the  expression  of  emotion,  find  self-expression 
in  more  sprightly  and  more  sensuous  music.  The  German  nation 
has  found  satisfaction  in  a  more  carefully  planned  and  more 
complicated  style  of  music,  and  even  in  the  lighter  forms  of 
composition  demands  a  certain  amount  of  seriousness.  The 
general  character  of  the  music  of  a  northern  nation  like 
Norway  or  Finland,  whether  folk-music  or  art-music  or  a 
combination  of  both,  is  of  a  simple  rugged  character  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  more  polished,  more  sensuous 
products  of  a  southern  nation  such  as  Italy.  The  idio- 
syncracies  and  characteristics  of  other  nations  and  how 
they  are  reflected  in  the  music  of  each,  might  suitably  be 
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reviewed  here,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  point 
any  further^ 

At  the  same  time,  in  speaking  of  any  nation  as  a  whole, 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  almost  cosmopolitan  make-up  of  the 
nation.  To  take  one  example,  Russia,  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people,  is  made  up  of  various  nation- 
alities through  the  amalgamation  of  Slav  with  various  Ural- 
Altaic  races,  embracing  Turko-Mongols,  Turko-Tartars,  and 
Caucasians.  Speaking  of  European  Russia  only,  we  have  the 
following  divisions  at  the  present  time,  Great  Russians,  Little 
Russians  and  White  Russians.  These  again  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  and  have  absorbed  other  distinct 
nationalities,  the  Great  Russians,  Finnish  elements;  Little 
Russians,  Turkish  elements;  and  White  Russians,  Lithuanian 
elements.  Again,  the  Great  Russians  are  sub-divided  into 
Central  Russians  and  Novgorodians.  A  Russian  writer 
of  the  present  day  says  that  between  Great  and  Little  Russia 
there  are  profound  differences  of  language,  colour,  costume, 
traditions,  popular  songs  and  dances,  etc.,  due  to  ethnogra- 
phical peculiarities  and  historical  conditions.  How  are  we 
to  expect  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  a  musical  self-expression 
in  common  ?  Yet  all  Russian  music  seems  to  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common,  and  these  are  barbaric  primi- 
tiveness,  a  melodic  and  rythmic  charm,  combined  with  warmth 
and  colour  truly  oriental. 

Again,  take  the  British  Isles;  here  we  find  the  Celt,  the 
Norseman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman-French,  all  contributing 
in  past  centuries  to  the  general  make-up,  while  the  last  two 
centuries  have  witnessed  a  steady  stream  of  people  from  almost 
every  European  country  flocking  to  the  British  Isles  and 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  different  parts  (mostly, 
of  course,  in  the  towns).  All  this  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  generalize;  and  when  we  examine  the  folk-music  and  the 
popular  music  of  all  kinds,  when  we  also  review  representative 
compositions  of  the  more  prominent  musicians  living  and 
working  in  the  British  Isles  from  the  16th  century  to  the 
present  day,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
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verdict  as  to  the  kind  of  music  which  best  expresses  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  task  would  be  infinitely  more  difficult  if  we  were 
asked  to  show  conclusive  proof  of  the  music  truly  representing 
the  British  Empire,  the  unification  and  consolidation  of 
which  during  recent  years  has  been  the  aim  of  all  its  great 
political  leaders  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  they  may 
be  domiciled.  It  must  necessarily  be  so  when  we  consider 
the  differences  between  the  various  constituent  parts  of 
the  empire  as  regards  geographical  position,  as  well  as  racial, 
climatic,  and  linguistic  characteristics,  inducing  varied  modes 
of  life  and  of  thought  and  therefore  of  self-expression  in 
every  one  of  the  many  parts  of  the  empire;  however,  if  each 
of  these  various  sections  of  the  empire  is  earnestly  desiring 
a  unification  which  shall  not  be  merely  for  the  selfish  reason 
of  protecting  its  own  interests,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  means  of  expressing  that  desire  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  here  is  where  music  is  required  to  help. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  British  Isles,  we  find,  as  regards 
music,  no  chauvinistic  spirit  there  at  any  rate;  in  fact  they 
have  been,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  too  busy  welcoming  outside 
influences,  turning  too  willing  an  ear  to  those  who  have  been 
during  the  last  two  centuries  endeavouring  to  convince  them 
that  they  are  an  utterly  unmusical  people,  so  steeped  in 
commercialism  and  utilitarianism  as  to  be  incapable  of 
emotional  self-expression  in  music,  and  that  the  only  satis- 
factory conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is  that  they  have  been  too 
busy  trying  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  losing  their  own 
souls.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  the  efforts  lately  of 
native  musicians,  both  amateur  and  professional,  to  show 
that  there  is  a  wealth  of  indigenous  folk-music  in  every 
quarter  of  the  British  Isles.  There  has  been  a  growing 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  great  public  in  hearing  this  folk- 
music,  a  growing  activity  among  the  rising  young  composers 
to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  composition — so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  bring  a  charge  against  them  in  some  quarters  that  they 
are  incapable  of  originality  in  thematic  work.     As  a  very 
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capable  critic  of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  "  Musicians 
are  generally  driven  to  nationalism  as  a  revolt  against  foreign 
influence."  This  certainly  has  been  the  case  in  Russia  during 
the  last  century,  and  especially  so  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  there  in  1860;  and  the  example  of  Russia  undoubt- 
edly inspired  similar  efforts  in  England. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here  the  various 
specimens  of  folk-song  associated  with  ordinary  daily  life, 
or  of  popular  songs  which  deal  with  national  events  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
".Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  "The  March  of  the 
Cameron  Men,"  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "  Bonnie  Dundee," 
"The  Campbells  are  Coming,"  "Blue  Bonnets  are  over  the 
Border,"  etc.  ?  Again,  who  does  not  hear  at  once  when  the 
titles  are  mentioned  such  Welsh  songs  as  "Land  of  my 
Fathers,"  "March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech";  and  such  Irish 
songs  as  "Wearin'  of  the  *Green,"  "The  Harp  that  Once," 
"St.  Patrick's  Day,"  "Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  "The  Minstrel 
Boy,"  etc.  ?  The  folk-music  and  popular  songs  of  England 
itself  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not  so  generally  known, 
or  at  least,  if  they  are  known,  they  are  not  played  and  sung 
with  the  same  frequency,  and  have  until  recent  years  been 
looked  upon  as  of  interest  merely  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view.  Folk-music  of  more  remote  periods  is  always  difficult 
to  trace  to  its  source  because  it  has  been  necessarily  handed 
down  through  succeeding  generations  orally,  naturally  getting 
altered  considerably  from  the  original  in  the  process;  but 
in  one  noteworthy  instance,  on  a  parchment  at  Reading 
Abbey,  which  on  the  reverse  side  had  an  ecclesiastical  antiphon, 
was  discovered  the  famous  rota  or  canon,  "Sumer  is  a  cumin' 
in,"  dating  from  about  1250.  It  is  a  true  folk-melody  of 
pastoral  character,  bright  and  joyous.  The  mode  or  scale 
employed  is  the  "Ionian"  transposed,  which  imparts  to  it 
a  softer  character  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  other  ecclesiastical 
modes.  It  has  a  "drone"  bass  and  is  really  meant  for  six 
voices,  four  singing  the  melody  as  a  round,  and  two  the 
"drone"  bass. 
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Five  hundred  years  ago  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  the  victory  was  commemorated  by  special  words 
being  fitted  to  a  popular  melody  of  the  period,  the  introductory 
bars  and  the  final  bars,  both  with  Latin  words,  being  probably 
added  by  some  scholarly  composer  of  that  time.  Good 
specimens  of  the  next  century  (the  16th)  are  "The  Three 
Ravens,"  " Light  o'  Love,"  and  "The  Willow  Song." 

In  the  early  17th  century  we  have  such  a  ballad  as 
"Green-sleeves,"  and  "Peg  o'  Ramsey,"  and  the  well-known 
country  dance  or  round  called  "Sellinger's  Round."  Another 
popular  tune  of  the  late  16th  and  early  17th  century  was 
"The  Carman's  Whistle." 

The  period  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England  interfered 
considerably  with  popular  song  and  dance,  and  we  find  a 
style  differing  considerably  from  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  early  Jacobean  times,  prevailing  after  the  Restoration; 
such  a  song  as  "Here's  a  Health  unto  His  Majesty"  (1667), 
and  also  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  by  Arne,  being  repre- 
sentative popular  songs  of  the  period.  The  chimes  of  many 
country  churches  in  England  have  been  the  means  of  handing 
down  traditional  tunes. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  folk-music,  using  the  term  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  British  Isles,  equals  in  quality  and  quantity 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  it  is  just  as  much  the  proud 
heritage  of  the  people  of  the  pritish  Dominions  beyond  the  seas 
as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  themselves.  Above  all 
things  let  us  remember  that  the  existence  of  this  folk-music 
proves  that  in  the  past  England  has  been  a  musical  nation; 
that  whatever  the  fashion  of  the  moment  might  be  in  the 
upper  circles  of  society,  the  people  of  England  were,  like 
other  European  nations,  century  after  century  laying  up  a 
repertoire  of  music  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  expressive  of 
the  lives  and  thoughts  of  its  inhabitants.  Because  the  folk- 
music  of  a  country  should  influence  the  compositions  of  art- 
workers  in  music  in  that  country,  there  is  no  reason  for  musi- 
cians necessarily  to  use  the  idiom  prevailing  in  that  country 
in  any  one  century.    This  is  the  danger  at  the  present  time 
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in  musical  circles  where  the  folk-song  enthusiasts  would 
prescribe  a  particular  idiom  of  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
times  to  express  the  national  consciousness.  Many  say  that 
the  art-music  of  these  times,  written  by  Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons, 
Morley  and  Dowland  in  the  early  period,  and  again  by  Lawes, 
Purcell  and  Arne  in  the  later  period,  represents  the  true 
English  school  which  it  is  necessary  to  copy;  but  different 
centuries  see  different  tastes  in  the  same  nation,  and  music 
cannot  stand  still.  Yet,  when  viewing  the  productions  of 
the  various  musical  composers  of  the  different  European 
countries,  undoubtedly  we  find  the  " national  note"  present 
to  a  certain  extent  in  all.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
they  have  been  influenced  by  the  particular  taste  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  each  of  them  has  chiefly  dwelt,  and  their 
music  therefore  appeals  more  powerfully  than  other  music 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  and  is  more  permanently  culti- 
vated in  that  country. 

Although  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  music  of 
any  particular  nation  are  more  strongly  exhibited  in  the  popu- 
lar song  and  dance  tunes  traditionally  preserved  by  the  country 
people  and  lower  orders  of  society,  who  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  and  who  do  not  change  their  tastes  so  rapidly, 
yet  when  viewing  the  productions  of  the  musical  composers 
of  the  various  European  countries,  undoubtedly  we  find 
nationalism  in  their  music  if  it  was  composed  in  the  particular 
taste  of  the  nation  where  each  dwells.  It  then  appeals 
more  powerfully  than  other  music  to  the  feelings  of  that  nation 
and  is  permanently  cultivated  in  that  country.  Therefore, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  taking  into  consideration  the 
influence  due  to  environment,  Arne,  Greene,  Boyce,  Balfe, 
Smart,  Sterndale-Bennett,  Sullivan,  Goring  Thomas,  Cowen, 
Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford,  Elgar  may  be  considered  repre- 
sentative of  British  nationalism  in  music;  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn, 
Strauss,  Reger,  and  Karg-Elert  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  German  nationalism  in  music;  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,   Verdi,   Puccini,    Mascagni,    Montemezzi,   Wolfe- 
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Ferrari,  and  Sinigaglia,  of  Italian  nationalism  in  music;  Auber, 
Boieldieu,  Herold,  Couperin,  Rameau,  Berlioz,  Saint  Saens, 
Gounod,  Massenet,  Debussy,  and  Ravel,  of  French  nationalism 
in  music;  and  (during  the  last  century  only)  Glinka,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Ruibnstein,  Glazounoff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Bala- 
kireff,  Borodin,  Moussorksky,  and  Rachmaninoff,  of  Russian 
nationalism  in  music.  However,  the  style  of  all  these  distin- 
guished composers  has  also  been  influenced  in  great  measure 
by  their  study  of  the  works  of  previous  and  even  contemporary 
masters  of  countries  other  than  their  own;  for  instance, 
the  English  Arne  and  Greene  studied  Italian  models,  as  did 
the  German  Haydn  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  the  German  Handel 
(who  was  a  naturalized  Englishman).  The  later  Italian 
composers  from  Verdi  to  Wolf-Ferrari  were  influenced  by 
German  models;  the  later  French  by  Russian  models  and 
ideas;  the  early  Russian  composers  mentioned  above  by  the 
compositions  of  Berlioz,  and  the  later  Russians  by  German 
works;  the  later  English  composers  referred  to  above 
were  influenced  by  German  works,  and  the  present-day 
English  composers  by  French  and  Russian  works.  Thus 
there  is  an  international  note  in  their  music. 

In  Russia,  Glinka,  through  his  own  works,  began  to  show 
his  countrymen  early  in  the  last  century  how  the  vitalizing 
power  of  national  characteristics  could  be  put  to  good  account 
in  art-music;  and,  later  on>  such  men  as  Balakireff,  Borodin, 
Moussorksky  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  banded  themselves 
together  to  resist  anything  which  savoured  of  either  Italian 
or  German  ideals  or  methods,  and  to  write  Russian  music 
for  the  Russian  people.  One  of  the  greatest  features  of 
Russian  art-music  belonging  to  all  schools,  is  its  abundance 
of  simple  and  easily-grasped  melody.  Brilliant  and  striking 
orchestration  and  the  power  of  depicting  elemental  passions 
and  striking  situations  have  also  contributed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  other  countries,  especially  France  and  England, 
to  Russian  musical  works,  and  these  countries  have  also  learned 
from  Russia  rhythms  differing  from  their  own.  This  has 
had  an  important  influence  on  art  progress.     In  Germany, 
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folk-music  has  always  been  felt  by  her  composers — from  the 
greatest  to  the  least — as  a  vitalizing  influence  in  their  works; 
and  the  rise  of  the  Russian  school  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
with  its  continuous  use  of  national  folk-music  as  a  basis  and  a 
pattern  has  stimulated  a  revival  of  interest  in  England 
in  its  own  folk-music.  But  this  insistence  on  a  national 
note  in  music  has  not  been  confined  to  England. 
Liszt,  Joachim,  and  Brahms  brought  forward  Hungarian 
folk-music ;  Chopin,  the  distinctive  features  of  Polish  national 
music;  Dvorak,  Bohemian  folk-music,  and,  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  United  States,  negro  melodies.  Grieg,  again,  is 
a  conspicuous  person  in  this  connection,  and  certainly  infused 
into  all  the  music  he  wrote  the  idiom  of  native  Norwegian 
folk-music.  Sibelius  is  another  outstanding  figure  as  regards 
the  use  of  Finnish  folk-music  idiom  in  all  his  works. 

Those  who  resist  the  temptation  to  be  merely  national, 
and  deprecate  the  attempts  of  others  who  endeavour  to  express 
themselves  in  music,  which  by  its  local  idiom  prohibits  a 
universal  appeal,  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
serve  the  whole  of  mankind,  to  disregard  barriers,  geographical 
or  political,  to  develop  a  mutual  understanding  and  regard 
between  nations  speaking  different  verbal  languages.  For 
instance,  we  cannot  but  think  Hugo  Wolf  sincere  when  he 
said  the  business  of  the  composer  is  not  to  write  German  music, 
or  Russian  music  or  French  music,  but  simply  good  music. 
With  that  idea  in  view  he  wrote  songs  which  have  more  than 
a  local  appeal. 

One  hesitates  to  quote  Nietzsche  at  the  present  time 
because  a  good  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
present  war.  Nietzsche  abhorred  nationalism.  His  con- 
structive ideal  was  not  national  but  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  type  of  man  onwards  and  upwards  to  the  superman. 
On  one  occasion  he  told  his  fellow  countrymen  that  the 
great  men  of  old  were  patriots  only  in  their  weaker  moments, 
in  old  age,  or  when  they  rested  from  themselves.  He  refused 
to  allow  that  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  could  be  confined 
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within  frontiers,  and  scorned  a  culture  which  was  "merely 
national,"  with  no  voice  for  the  "soul  of  Europe."  A  per- 
version of  Nietzsche's  doctrines  by  Bernhardi  and  other  German 
militarists  has  led  to  a  somewhat  wrong  estimate  of  the 
philosopher's  ideals. 

Bach  and  Beethoven,  the  greatest  of  all  art-musicians, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  least  conscious  of  a  national  note  in 
their  own  works.  Bach  made  great  use  of  chorales,  a  feature 
of  Lutheran  religious  worship,  but,  outside  these,  he  used  no 
local-idiom  as  a  basis  of  his  art-work.  Beethoven's  Pastorale 
Symphony,  decidedly  a  picture  of  simple  country  life,  has 
themes  of  folk-music  simplicity,  but  not  consciously  of  German 
folk-music  more  than  of  any  other  nation.  Who  amongst 
us  dares  to  say  that  the  music  of  Bach  or  Beethoven  ought 
not  to  be  played  to-day  because  they  were  Germans  and 
wrote  for  German  people  ?  Who  amongst  us  does  not  feel 
that  the  message  of  their  music  is  couched  in  the  music  of  a 
universal  language  which  ignores  the  present  conflict  and 
makes  us  forget  racial  differences  ? 

The  music  of  any  country  suffers  from  too  great  an 
insistence  on  the  national  note,  just  as  any  country  is  the 
poorer  for  the  absence  of  that  national  note,  and  for  neglect 
in  cultivating  it.  No  country  ought  to  neglect  its  native- 
produced  music,  whether  that  music  belongs  to  the  folk-type 
or  to  the  art-type.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  a  vast 
amount  of  "trash,"  posing  as  patriotic  songs  and  marches, 
floods  our  country,  and  nevermore  so  than  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  case  of  songs  the  words  are  the  merest  doggerel  and  are 
fitly  matched  with  rubbish  which  cannot  honestly  be  termed 
music.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  besides 
the  French-Canadian  songs  sung  here,  much  of  which  is  a 
heritage  from  France,  Canada  should  see  that  the  folk-music 
of  the  British  Isles  is  employed  in  instructing  the  young, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  the  "  immortals  "  wherever 
they  may  have  happened  to  be  born. 

H.  C.  Perrin 


QUEBEC:  PULP  AND  PAPER 

ATa  time  when  the  country  is  weighed  down  with  a  huge 
war  debt,  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  an  unfavourable 
exchange  rate  and  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  vigorous  readjustment  policy,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  possible  encouragement  be  given  to  industries 
which  are  in  any  way  capable  of  solving  our  economic  problems. 
Such  a  one  is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  While  no  person 
will  claim  that  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  our  economic  ills  it 
undoubtedly  possesses  many  factors  making  for  their  solution. 
We  are  told  by  economists  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
of  wiping  out  our  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  by  exporting. 
The  value  of  pulp  and  paper  exported  from  Canada  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  of  our  manufactured  goods  with  the  excep- 
tion of  munitions,  and  munition-making  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Away  back  some  twenty  odd  years  ago  a  lone  Argonaut 
launched  out  on  the  unknown  and  uncharted  sea  of  export 
business.  It  is  not  recorded  who  the  individual  was,  where 
he  sent  the  paper,  what  difficulties  he  overcame  in  finding 
markets,  in  surmounting  tariff  walls,  or  in  financing  the 
project.  Although  he  only  exported  $122  worth  of  paper 
he  was  the  pioneer  in  a  movement  which  has  grown  to  immense 
proportions.  From  the  pitifully  small  $122  worth  which  he 
exported  twenty-seven  years  ago  our  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  now  exceed  $96,000,000  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  or  haphazard  effort. 
For  the  success  of  the  industry  three  essentials  are  required, 
namely,  abundant  water  power,  large  available  forest  resources 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour.  The  province  of  Quebec 
possesses  these  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Out  of  the  Dominion's 
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total  water  power,  amounting  to  18,000,000  H.P.,  Quebec  has 
6,000,000  or  one  third,  but  only  a  seventh  of  this  power  has 
been  tapped  by  engineers.  In  addition  to  that,  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  province  nearly  all  flow  to  the  south 
which  carries  the  products  of  forest  and  factory  towards  the 
great  markets  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  forest 
wealth,  over  one  half  of  the  total  pulp  resources  of  Eastern 
Canada,  or  300,000,000  cords,  are  located  in  this  province, 
while  in  the  matter  of  labour  the  French  lumberjack  is  with- 
out an  equal  in  the  world.  Altogether  its  water  power,  raw 
material,  labour,  shipping  facilities,  and  nearness  to  a  great 
market,  combine  to  make  this  province  one  of  the  world's 
great  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  centres. 

The  remarkable  growth  and  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  this  province  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
far-sighted  policy  put  into  force  some  years  ago  by  the  Gouin 
Government.  Legislation  was  passed  a  decade  ago  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  Lands,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  policy  American  paper  manufacturers,  who 
formerly  depended  on  this  province  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material,  were  forced  to  move  their  plants  to  Quebec  and 
manufacture  the  pulp  wood  into  paper  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  adopted  most 
progressive  measures  in  regard  to  conserving  the  water 
power  of  the  province  and  safe-guarding  the  forests  by  insti- 
tuting thorough  fire-protective  measures.  At  the  cost  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  great  conservation  dams  were  built 
on  the  Upper  Ottawa,  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  with  the  result  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turer is  now  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  water  throughout 
the  year  instead  of  having  floods  in  the  spring  and  droughts 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  Stringent  laws  have  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests,  in  which  work  the  co-operation 
of  the  limit  owners  and  paper  manufacturers  was  enlisted. 
In  addition  to  the  above  every  possible  assistance  and  encour- 
agement is  given  to  those  who  desire  to  go  in  for  refores- 
tation and  the  scientific  cutting  of  their  timber  resources, 
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while  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  at  McGill  continue 
to  do  a  most  useful  work  of  an  experimental  nature. 

To-day,  as  a  result  of  wise  legislation  and  favourable 
natural  resources,  Quebec  province  has  over  forty  pulp  and 
paper  mills  located  within  her  borders,  or  almost  half  of  all 
those  operating  throughout  the  Dominion.  While  the  growth 
of  the  industry  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  last  few  years  it 
is  by  no  means  of  a  mushroom  nature.  It  has  developed 
throughout  the  years  until  to-day  it  is  almost  our  most 
important  manufacturing  industry.  For  the  year  just  closed 
this  country  exported  $96,000,000  worth  of  pulp  and  paper 
products,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  paltry  $122  exported  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  1917,  we  exported 
$71,000,000  worth;  in  1916,  $52,000,000;  in  1915,  $36,000,000; 
and  in  1910,  $13,000,000.  In  that  year  our  exports  of  news- 
print alone  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  but  $1,000,000, 
or  15%  of  their  production.  Last  year  our  export  of  news- 
print was  $35,000,000,  or  76%  of  the  American  production. 
To-day  Canada  is  producing  625,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
annum,  or  half  the  amount  produced  by  our  big  neighbour 
to  the  south;  but  in  addition  to  that  we  are  producing  large 
quantities  of  high  grade  book  papers,  writing  papers,  wrapping 
papers,  and  other  products. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
on  Canada  for  her  pulp  and  paper.  Quebec  has  the  largest 
available  supply  of  pulp  wood  on  the  continent,  the  greatest 
water  power  resources,  and  as  the  nearest  province  to  the 
large  consuming  centres  of  the  Eastern  States  it  must  con- 
tinue as  the  great  source  of  supply.  The  provincial  authorities 
and  the  heads  of  the  great  paper  mills  in  the  province  are  fully 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  are  prepared  to  " carry  on"  to  a 
still  greater  extent.  It  is  not  only  to  the  United  States  that 
our  paper  men  are  looking  for  jmarkets :  they  find  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  our  paper  products  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  export  business,  the  paper  manufac- 
turers have  formed  an  Export  Association  which  has  for  its 
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object  the  closest  possible  co-operation  between  the  manu- 
facturers, thereby  securing  a  standardized  product  and  also 
greater  efficiency  in  marketing  and  selling  the  output. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  Dominion  is  one  of 
our  great  basic  industries  and  is  not  dependent  upon  artificial 
aids  for  its  maintenance.  Just  as  long  as  the  forests  of  the 
country  are  available  for  cutting  over,  as  long  as  the  streams 
furnish  power  and  means  of  communication,  and  the  industry 
retains  its  present  efficient  technical  heads,  it  will  maintain 
its  prominence.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  got  upon  a 
stable  basis  largely  through  the  employment  of  technically 
trained  men  in  its  mills,  through  the  adoption  of  conservation 
policies  in  regard  to  the  care  and  cutting  of  its  forests,  as 
well  as  by  the  use  of  reforestation,  the  standardization  of  its 
products,  and  the  adoption  of  progressive  measures  of  manu- 
facturing and  marketing,  until  to-day  it  is  not  only  our  most 
important  exporting  industry,  but  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  our  manufacturing  industries.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  this  province  is  only 
in  its  infancy. 

J.  C.  Ross 


THE  STOOKS  UPON  THE  HILL 

Like  giants  tall,  upon  the  darkened  hill 

The  stooks  stand  out  against  the  evening  sky, 

And  bid  defiance  to  the  bitter  wind 

Which  from  the  rude  north-west  goes  rushing  by. 

The  early  snow  from  out  the  driving  clouds 
Has  left  upon  each  brow  a  wreath  of  white 
Which  sparkles,  as  the  fleeting  eastern  clouds 
Unveil  the  rising  splendour  of  the  night. 

In  solemn,  silent  strength  they  stand  alone 
And  look  their  last  upon  the  land  so  dear: 
To-morrow  they  will  pass  beyond  the  view, 
Another  night  will  know  they  are  not  here. 

J.  H.  Arnett 


KIPLING 

[The  substance  of  this  paper  was  originally  read  to  the 
English  Association,  Toronto  Branch.] 

\T  is  by  a  stroke  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  this  paper  sees 
the  light  now  when  every  occasion  for  it  has  long  passed, 
or  not  yet  come.     Before  the  war,  or  again   long  after  the 
war,  it  might  have  been,  it  might  again  be,  in  season. 

Five  years  ago,  when  we  were  lapped  in  pacifism, 
a  mild  protest  on  behalf  of  Kipling,  a  suggestion  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  facts  of  life,  if  not  so  much  about 
its  theories,  that  he  knew  in  particular  something  more 
about  human  nature  and  the  British  Empire,  if  not  so  much 
about  a  ghostly  and  rather  ghastly  International  Polity, 
than  fanatic  Radicals,  would  have  been  in  season;  but  now 
it  is  all  to  no  purpose  surely:  you  are  all  converted,  you  all 
know  that  soldiers  have  their  uses  and  their  virtues. 

I  have  been  bemoaning  the  untimeliness  of  this  Kipling 
paper,  yet  there  are  possibly  some  consolations,  and  it  is 
not  wholly  untimely.  This  is  a  very  academic  society,  yet 
not  wholly  academic;  and  the  non-academic  portion  may 
have  found  Conrad  and  Henry  James,  George  Meredith  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw  strong  meat  for  babes.  At  the  reading  of 
these  papers  some  of  you  did  not  say  a  word,  "nor  understood 
none  neither,"  perhaps.  Well,  if  so,  for  this  portion  at  least 
here  comes  consolation;  here  at  least  in  Kipling  is  a  writer 
who  writes  to  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

Here  is  a  paper  on  a  commonish  man,  who  lives  with 
men  and  knows  men.  Who,  though  he  be  the  best  educated, 
in  the  narrow  sense,  of  most  of  the  writers  we  have  discussed, 
is  yet  the  most  democratic,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term,  of  them  all.  Not  democratic  in  politics  no 
doubt,  no  more  democratic  than  Shakespeare  or  Socrates; 
but  democratic,  like  Shakespeare  and  Socrates,  in  the  true 
sense   that  he  loves  mankind,  that  he  plays  to  its  gallery, 
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more  or  less  honourably,  less  cheaply  than  Shakespeare  on  the 
whole;  less  lusciously  than  Dickens,  but  always  to  the  gallery, 
in  the  sense  that  he  appeals,  like  Shakespeare  and  Dickens, 
to  common  vulgar  emotions  and  experiences;  to  the  vulgar 
geniality  or  genial  vulgarity  of  the  ordinary  Englishman; 
to  his  good  nature  and  sentimentality ;  to  his  vulgar  patriotism 
even. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  by  the  way,  in  saying  that 
Kipling  appeals  to  vulgar  patriotism,  and  yet  in  protesting 
that  neither  he  nor  the  nation  to  whom  he  appeals  say  much 
of  patriotism :  do  not  slobber  about  it  or  celebrate  flag-days 
or  teach  patriotism  in  the  schools.  There  are  appeals  and 
appeals.  The  appeal  he  makes  to  his  countrymen,  and  the 
appeal  his  countrymen  prefer,  is  the  recital  of  deeds  done 
and  hardships  braved;   stories  of  men  of  action. 

Kipling  has  a  genius  for  friendship,  chiefly  with  the 
vulgar:  with  the  soldier  man  and  the  sailor  man,  two  of  the 
vulgarest  of  our  race;  but  next  with  the  engineer  of  every 
species  and  kind,  nautical,  electrical,  and  railway  engineer: 
especially  therefore  with  the  inventive  and  ingenious  American; 
and  next  with  the  professional  administrator  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  officers 
and  doctors  of  the  Indian  Army:  inexhaustible  in  his 
sympathies,  and  with  no  prejudices  except  the  prejudices 
which  Dickens  shared  and  which  most  professors  share — 
one  bond  at  least,  if  there  be  but  one  between  Kipling  and 
ourselves — which  Shakespeare,  it  is  safe  to  say,  shared  also, 
to  the  small  measure  of  his  experience,  the  prejudice  against 
politicians  and  members  of  parliament,  party  politics  and 
catch-words,  suffrage  and  suffragists;  especially  Pagett,  M.P., 
and  the  men  and  women  who  find  a  panacea  for  human  ills 
in  the  equality  of  voting  powers  and  in  the  counting  of  noses, 
with  no  account  of  brains  above  them  or  of  biceps  beneath, 
least  of  all  of  national  character  beyond,  above,  below, 
greater  than  noses,  brains,  and  biceps.  Like  his  countrymen 
he  takes  to  his  heart  without  distinction  the  five  great  men 
of  action:  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  missionary,  the  explorer, 
the  true  statesman  (not  the  politician  and  circus-rider  style 
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of  statesman),  and  adds  a  sixth,  the  product  of  his  own  age 
and  modern  conditions,  the  engineer  in  all  his  sorts  and  kinds. 
And  yet,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  and  therefore,  he  is  some- 
what heavily  handicapped,  I  recognize,  with  an  academic 
audience,  especially  in  his  character  of  poet. 

We  like  our  poets  to  be  poetic  figures;  to  be  stately, 
dignified,  picturesque.  You  cannot  look  at  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Bridges,  prefixed  with  instinctive  symbolism  by  his 
publishers  to  the  collection  of  his  poems,  without  exclaiming 
at  once — a  poet  or  an  artist!  No  other  man  has  quite  that 
quality  of  clothing  and  coiffure.  We  like  our  poets  to  retain 
a  certain  distance  and  aloofness  from  us  in  their  private  lives; 
not  to  be  vulgarized  by  the  publicity  with  which  Mr.  Stead 
and  the  journalists  have  damned  our  age.  Tennyson  lived 
in  the  picturesque  seclusion  of  Aldworth,  "Far  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  seeing  before  him  only 
"Green  Sussex  melting  into  blue  with  one  grey  glimpse  of 
sea."  His  house  also  was  a  setting  which  matched  its  owner. 
The  frame  suited  the  picture;  even  an  unobservant  stranger 
would  at  once  have  recognized  that  this  man  was  not  a  common 
man,  but  some  sort  of  character:   a  person  of  quality. 

But  Kipling  is  a  journalist,  and  a  journalist,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  school  which  is  distinct  from  men  of  letters. 

Is  he  not  then  heavily  handicapped  ?  How  can  this 
little  newspaper  man  be  a  poet  ?  He  has  no  distinction  of 
birth,  of  University  education,  of  style  and  language;  he 
has  not  even  the  fads  and  fancies  and  sensational  eccentri- 
cities of  belief  which  made  Mr.  Stead — even  though  he  vul- 
garized all  journalism — seem  after  all  a  separate  figure  and  a 
sort  of  philosopher,  at  least  of  a  Christian  Science  kind. 

Kipling  has  travelled  everywhere,  talking,  listening,  observ- 
ing. His  life  has  been  in  the  open  air  of  action,  rather  than  in  the 
student's  library,  and  his  books  are  the  celebration  of  action, 
not  of  thought.  The  ultimate  creed  of  the  Englishman  is 
the  good  of  action  and  the  emptiness  of  thought  and  speech. 
Kipling  gives  expression  to  that  creed.  Ah!  but  that  anti- 
thesis, says  someone  more  pensively  inclined,  is  shallow  and 
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will  not  bear  examination,  if  only  because  our  action  itself 
is  continually  only  the  reflex  of  some  lonely  thinker's  thoughts 
and  speech:  if  only  because  Kipling  himself  only  inspires 
great  actions — and  he  has  no  doubt  inspired  many  great 
actions,  e.g.,  the  career  of  Colonel  Elkington — by  means 
of  his  words  and  writings.  "The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's 
arm  is  in  itself  a  deed,"  says  someone,  and  if  so  the  antithesis 
disappears.  Yes,  and  quite  apart  from  this,  the  antithesis 
between  thought  and  action,  between  words  and  deeds,  seems 
vain  to  the  pensive  mind,  for  a  different  and  opposite  reason: 
nature  herself  has  created  that  antithesis  and  justified  it: 
nature  herself  has  created  one  man  or  even  one  race  to  think 
and  talk  and  not  to  act,  to  know  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours and  life,  but  only  as  bystanders,  as  onlookers,  as 
spectators,  who  accomplish  nothing  practical,  who  leave 
neither  Empires  nor  laws;  who  are  thinkers,  ineffectual 
thinkers  often,  toWo.  (ppoveovre*  infavto  Kparkovres  and  nothing 
beyond;  and  another  man  or  even  another  race  to  act 
and  accomplish;  to  build  Empires  and  laws  and  stamp  their 
mark  on  everything,  unconscious  all  the  while  of  their 
own  nature  and  of  human  nature;  men  of  action  who  know 
nothing.  And  if  this  be  nature's  law  so  to  divide  men,  how 
vain  is  the  antithesis  and  the  attempt  to  exalt  either  thought 
or  action  above  the  other.  It  would  even  seem  that  the 
thinkers  and  the  talkers  are  excused  from  being  anything 
more,  nay,  are  forbidden  to  be  more:  that  the  writers  and 
preachers  of  the  Word  are  necessarily  not  the  doers:  that 
the  doers  are  necessarily  not  the  preachers:  that  the  apostle 
disquieted  himself  unnecessarily  when  his  sensitive  instinct 
warned  him  that  if  he  preached  much  more  to  others  he 
might  himself  become  a  castaway.  Why  not  a  castaway  if 
a  preacher  ?  What  else  is  a  preacher  but  a  breath,  a  flame 
that  evaporates  in  hot  air,  that  has  no  place,  no  life,  except 
within  the  pulpit  ?  Has  not  nature  created  literary  men  and 
literature  just  to  pour  out  words  and  thoughts  which  are 
sufficient  in  themselves,  which  have  in  themselves  their  end, 
their  inspiration    or  otherwise?  by    their  words  they  are 
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justified  and  by  their  words  they  are  condemned;  for  there 
is  "nothing  to  them"  but  words.  What  matter  then  if 
the  outward  lives  of  such  men  show  every  inconsistency  in 
action,  and  range  from  picturesque  eccentricities  to  common 
blackguardism  ?  Rousseau  and  Coleridge  and  Verlaine  were 
born  to  express,  in  words,  high  thoughts  and  high  emotions; 
with  those  expressions  their  life  work  is  accomplished,  they 
are  free  to  dispose  of  the  balance  of  the  time,  the  idle  hours 
of  relaxation  and  release,  after  any  fashion  that  they  please, 
and  no  man  should  be  so  Pharisaic,  so  Philistine,  so  prudish, 
as  to  challenge  their  sincerity,  just  because  the  life  lived,  the 
deeds  done,  are  as  worthless  as  the  theories  and  words  were 
fine  and  inspiring. 

I  am  playing  the  advocatus  diaboli,  you  perceive,  against 
Kipling's  man  of  action,  whose  actions  endear  him  and 
him  alone  to  Kipling.  I  am  pleading  for  the  artistic  and 
literary  sinners  whom  Kipling's  standard  of  judgment,  judg- 
ment by  life,  by  action,  condemns.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
his  heart  warms  to  Martha  and  is  cold  towards  Mary.  Per- 
sonally, of  course,  being  a  Professor  I  am  on  the  side  of  Mary; 
but  I  recognize  none  the  less  a  certain  soundness  in  the 
British  leaning  to  Martha.  It  is  better  not  to  scrutinise  too 
closely  these  laws  of  nature:  not  to  know  too  much  about 
them ;  not  to  become  a  sophist  of  Greece. 

It  is  a  healthy  instinct  which  bids  the  Englishman  and 
every  healthy  man  ignore,  avoid,  shut  his  eyes  to  that  law 
of  nature  which  tends  to  separate  thought  and  action  as 
incompatible.  It  is  a  healthy  instinct  which  seeks  to  vault 
over  the  gulf  between  thought  and  action;  to  vault  it,  vault  it 
again  and  continually  to  vault  it,  until  a  man  has  established 
in  his  own  life  a  fair  compromise  between  those  rival,  opposite, 
and  almost  incompatible  spirits.  I  am  not  saying  that  Kipling 
desires  that  compromise;  he  is  intolerant  of  thoughts  and 
theories;  he  is  content  with  wholesome  primary  instincts 
and  their  most  wholesome  and  primary  expression,  that  is, 
their  expression,  not  in  thought  and  speech,  not  in  meditation 
and  in  eloquence,  but  just  in  plain  silent  action. 
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Anyhow  that  antithesis,  such  as  it  is,  and  however  it 
be  true  or  untrue,  lies  at  the  root  of  Kipling's  books;  of  his 
poetry  alike  and  of  his  prose. 

In  his  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  separate  the  poetry 
and  the  prose.  Literature  is  an  appeal  to  the  mind  of  man,  to 
his  emotions,  imaginations,  reason.  If  it  is  also  an  appeal 
to  his  senses;  if  it  has  a  certain  music  and  rhythm  which  makes 
a  sensuous  appeal  to  his  ears  as  well,  it  is  called  poetry. 
But  there  is  no  vital  difference  between  Kipling's  prose  and 
poetry:  they  appeal  to  the  same  emotions,  imaginations, 
instincts,  and  reason,  with  or  without  the  added  sensuous 
appeal  to  the  ears.  The  poetry  is  just  as  simple,  just  as  much 
addressed  to  the  man  in  the  street,  as  the  prose;  nay,  more 
so,  obviously. 

The  sailing  of  the  " Bolivar"  is  to  fastidious  ears,  I  pre- 
sume, no  less  than  to  fastidious  minds,  poor  stuff.  Its  appeal 
is  not  primarily  to  the  ears,  but  to  a  non-fastidious  spirit, 
to  the  spirit  of  action,  the  passion  for  adventure,  the  reckless 
risking  of  life.  A  trifle  shocking  perhaps  the  "Bolivar," 
and  yet  not  unworthy  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  not  inter- 
ested to  create  literature  primarily  but  to  create  men  and 
seamen  and  to  rule  the  waves. 

His  journalism  handicaps  him  in  another  way.  I  know 
estimable  and  gifted  University  Professors  who  damn  the 
"Recessional " — as  Charles  Lamb  damned  the  Baptist  Minister 
— at  a  venture;  just  because  it  is  Kipling's  and  therefore, 
they  are  certain,  just  a  piece  of  copy,  just  a  fragment  of 
journalism  written  to  "feature"  a  volume  needing  advertise- 
ment with  the  middle  classes:  just  a  picturesque  impression 
of  a  clever  and  detached  mind,  watching  the  English  public; 
catching  on  quickly  to  its  religiosity  and  its  profound  hypo- 
crisy, and  giving  expression — for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  popularity 
— to  the  hypocritical  religion  of  the  English. 

Well,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  simpler  explanation  of  the 
"Recessional;"  just  that  the  author  is  himself  an  Englishman 
and  an  instinctive,  unconscious  Englishman,  and  therefore 
also — as  the  dyer's  hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in — a 
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religious  hypocrite;  neither  more  nor  less  sincere  or  insincere 
than  his  countrymen. 

But  perhaps  the  French  and  other  critics  of  English 
hypocrisy  have  not  quite  touched  bottom  yet  in  their  attempt 
to  plumb  that  bottomless  sea  of  national  characteristics. 
Hypocrisy  as  generally  understood  is  acting  to  deceive  the 
public,  but  hypocrisy  as  predicated  by  Frenchmen  of  English- 
men is  rather  a  malicious  and  French  synonym  for  aspiration : 
the  acting,  the  efforts,  the  exertions  which  a  man  makes  to 
impose  upon  himself,  to  make  himself  better  than  he  has  been. 
If  you  remove  the  hypocrisy  you  destroy  the  aspiration. 

The  Englishman  with  his  political  instinct  is  full  of  Latin 
affectatio,  which  is  variously  translated  and  with  equal  correct- 
ness " aspiration,"  "affectation;"  for  the  Roman  also  was 
an  Englishman,  full  of  hypocritical  aspiration,  of  aspiring 
hypocrisy. 

To  come  down  from  these  generalities  to  issues  more 
precise,  if  Kipling  had  done  nothing  else  he  would  still  have 
added  to  English  poetry  a  note  long  waited  for,  late  found — 
the  muse  of  science:  the  tenth  muse.  This  is  the  age  of 
science,  and  everyone  has  said  that  science  would  some  day 
find  her  poet  who  would  see  her  romance,  and  not  repeat 
after  the  forlorn  fashion  of  the  nobleman  in  McAndrew's 
Hymn  the  ancient  lamentations  about  its  banality  and  its 
materialism.  But  no  one  has  realized  so  well  as  Kipling  this 
general  aspiration,  this  vague  premonition. 

McAndrew's  Hymn  is  still  the  best  thing  of  its  kind; 
there  are  even  persons  not  unintelligent  who  consider  it  the 
best  poem  ever  written:  "The  King"  and  "The  Miracles" 
are  in  the  same  vein.  There  is  the  tenth  muse  celebrating 
mechanical  science,  as  she  glorifies  the  passage  of  the  railway 
train  across  a  landscape:  the  beauty  of  London's  smoky 
atmosphere  to  the  eyes  of  Japanese  artists:  the  beauty  of 
Sheffield's  smoke  and  Sheffield's  chemicals,  advertised  to  the 
world  to-day  by  common  post-cards,  as  picturesque  as  they  are 
cheap.  Here  is  a  vein  of  poetry  scarcely  scratched  at  present, 
but  it  is  Kipling  who  has  opened  it.    Or  take  again  the  fighter 
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side  of  Kipling's  verses:  "  Departmental  Ditties"  have  been 
called  "banjo  songs."  "So  be  it,"  says  an  English  critic; 
"but  we  must  go  back  to  Beranger  to  match  them.  A  banjo 
song  inspired  is  better  than  serious  poetry  that  is  not."  There 
is  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  the  difference  between 
the  real  poet  laureate  of  Great  Britain  and  the  titular  laureate: 
between  Kipling  and  Doctor  Bridges. 

Every  human  being  not  a  pedant  or  a  pacifist  can  read 
Kipling:  can  even  read  him  in  quantities  more  than  the 
majority  of  authors.  The  taste  for  Dr.  Bridges'  poetry  is 
an  acquired  taste,  very  slowly,  very  painfully  acquired: 
acquired,  if  at  all,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their  honour 
schools  of  classics.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  disliking  these  N 
Universities  and  their  honour  schools  of  classics;  but  better  a 
single  book  of  Kipling's,  any  book  almost,  than  a  wilderness 
of  the  English  Hellenists,  Bridges  and  William  Morris  and  Co. 
Yes,  even  (if  "  Atlanta  "  be  excepted)  with  Swinburne  included. 
Is  this  blasphemy  for  a  Professor  of  Greek  ?  It  is  not  blas- 
phemy; by  those  who  died  at  Marathon  it  is  not.  Whom  do 
their  ghosts  read  to-day  ?  if  so  be  that  they  can  read  English, 
as  they  stretch  their  feet  before  the  hearth  in  the  taverns  by 
the  waters  of  Acheron,  Kipling  or  Dr.  Bridges  ?  Whom  does 
Admiral  Phormio  prefer,  this  English  poet  of  the  sea  and  of 
ships,  of  "dromond"  and  "cataphract,"  of  "  thranite  "  and 
of  "thalamite,"  this  celebrator  of  Greek  galleys,  or  Dr.  Bridges? 
Whom  does  ^Eschylus  prefer,  this  English  poet  of  soldiering 
and  sailoring  or  Dr.  Bridges  ?  Whom  does  Socrates  prefer  ? 
round  whom  all  gathered  to  hear  him  talk,  because  they  knew 
he  was  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  more  than  talk:  whose 
sermons  were  the  only  serious  talk  some  soldiers  would  accept, 
because  he  had  earned  the  right  to  use  high  words  by  deeds 
that  matched  the  words.  Whom  does  Plato  prefer?  Plato 
who  pines  through  long  pages  to  be  a  man  of  action  and  not 
of  words  only,  and  only  gave  up  the  ambition  when  he  had 
tried  his  hand  at  action,  had  tried  to  hold  down  Syracuse, 
and  had  failed? 
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We  read  and  rightly  the  literature  of  Greece;  but  it  is 
of  decadent  Greece:  as  literature  is  naturally  a  hot-house 
flower  which  glows  brightest  in  periods  of  decadence,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  serious  than  literature  to  do  or  think 
of;  in  the  intervals,  I  mean,  between  the  greater  periods  of 
action;  in  the  fin~de-siecle  intervals,  when  a  worn-out  age 
is  passing  on  its  death  bed,  and  a  new  age  of  action  is  not  yet 
born.  Our  Greek  literature,  for  the  greater  part,  comes  from 
decadent  Greece;  but  the  great  Greece  of  great  actions,  the 
Greeks  who  did  what  Great  Britain  seeks  to  do  to-day,  rescue 
the  world  from  the  tyranny  of  ambitious  barbarians,  these 
men  were  not  just  "damned  literary  men";  and  these 
men  would  give  short  shrift,  one  may  conjecture,  to  the 
works  of  the  English  Hellenists  if  they  could  get  a  copy  of 
Kipling  into  their  horny  hands,  before  their  weather-beaten 
cheeks  and  faded  eyes.    These  men  were  men,  if  scholars 

also, — <pi\6ao4poi  iv(v  /xaXculas. 

Few  men — few  educated  men  even — go  to  poetry  for 
affectations  and  artificialities — for  Patristic  literature  so  to 
say — but  rather  for  the  simple  sentiments  and  naive  emotions 
which  are  always  in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, sophistication  and  experience,  and  by  the  mere  efflux 
of  time;  which  are  in  danger  of  perishing  at  any  rate  beneath 
the  crushing  materialism  of  a  man's  prime  and  middle  age. 

Many  modern  democrats  seem  to  me  to  misjudge  things 
and  exactly  to  reverse  their  right  relations.  Poetry  is  one 
thing,  politics  another.  If  there  be  anything  wherein  the 
voice  of  the  people,  of  the  mass  of  us,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
it  is  in  poetry ;  for  poetry  is  the  voice  of  elemental  and  elemen- 
tary feeling  and  of  national  character.  If  there  be  anything 
where  the  demos  or  the  mass  of  us  ought  to  be  humble  and 
follow  our  betters  it  is  in  the  science  of  politics,  or  at  least 
in  many  technical  departments  thereof, — e.g.,  in  foreign 
politics,  or  in  economics,  wherein  we  have  no  knowledge  and 
no  right  of  control.  Yes,  but  " Kipling  is  so  vulgar,"  says 
some  intellectual.  "That's  very  vulgar,  father,"  said  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  more  feminine  daughter,  if    I  recollect,  on 
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one  occasion  to  her  father.  "Vulgar,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
aristocrat,  "  do  you  know  what  vulgar  means  ?  It  means 
common;  everything  best  in  the  world,  the  best  emotions, 
the  best  aspirations,  the  best  instincts  are  all  common.  Very 
vulgar  things  indeed,  my  dear;  go  away  and  thank  God 
that  it  is  so."  I  presume  that  is  sound  sense,  and  none  the 
worse  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Walter,  who  was  not  a  democrat 
in  the  narrow  sense.  There  are  qualities,  he  meant,  and  qual- 
ities. There  is  quality  in  the  sense  of  some  idea  or  series  of 
ideas,  some  art  which  few  people  reach  and  few  value.  It 
is  far  fetched:  difficult  to  attain;  when  attained  it  is  still 
caviare  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

It  is  quality  without  quantity,  without  substance,  that  is, 
romance  without  reality.  But  there  are  other  qualities,  the 
best  in  human  nature,  which  being  the  best  are  rarely  attained 
and  in  scant  measure;  yet  they  make  their  appeal  universally 
to  all  classes  and  natures:  to  literate  and  illiterate.  Here 
also  as  in  the  other  case,  few  there  be  that  find  them:  yes, 
but  none  that  do  not  love  them  and  would  fain  find  them. 
There  is  no  contradiction  here  between  quality  and  quantity. 
He  who  appeals  to  these  qualities  has  the  world  to  appeal  to, 
for  these  qualities  appeal  to  the  whole  world.  And  yet  that 
does  not  diminish  the  quality  of  his  appeal;  the  quality  of 
his  work  is  best,  though  he  has  the  largest  quantity  of  readers, 
because  he  is  appealing  to  the  best  qualities  in  them,  the  best 
qualities  for  all  their  commonness  and  vulgarity,  for  all  their 
universality.  The  common  people  hear  such  a  poet  gladly, 
for  the  high  quality  of  his  appeal.  Kipling  is  the  unlaureated 
laureate  because  he  appeals  strongly  to  these  elusive  yet 
primary  instincts;  to  vulgar  courage,  to  common  loves  and 
sorrows,  to  the  child's  heart  in  all  men  and  to  the  children 
who  are  in  all  men's  hearts:  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  the 
street,  for  the  five  or  six  great  men  of  action,  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  missionary,  the  explorer,  the  engineer,  and  the 
true  statesman. 

Well,  to  resume,  Kipling  has  this  vulgar  passion  for  reality, 
for  action  and  men  of  action :    none  the  less,  all  the  more 
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presumably,  because  he  is  himself  only  a  man  of  words,  a 
journalist  and  story  teller.  A  man's  philosophy — says  some- 
one— is  the  obverse,  the  complement  of  his  character. 

I  have  internal  evidence  only  on  which  to  rely,  but 
between  the  lines,  e.g.,  of  that  vigorous  dream — since  become 
a  reality — called  "The  Army  of  a  Dream,"  I  think  I  read 
the  confession  that  the  writer  himself  would  not  have  succeeded 
as  a  man  of  action,  would  never  have  become  a  first-rate 
driving  force,  a  great  slave  driver;  would  never  have  speeded 
up  production  and  energy,  as  the  great  soldiers  and  adminis- 
trators speed  them  up:  it  is  rare  for  the  genius  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  to  possess  such  driving  power.  So  also  it  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  "  Stalky  and  Co."  that  the  writer 
would  have  naturally  emerged  from  the  training  school  of 
Indian  officers  and  officials  there  described  an  official  or 
officer  himself,  had  not  his  talents  been  so  markedly  of  a 
different  type.  In  that  description  of  a  rather  abnormal  and 
strange  school  the  later  career  of  the  writer  is  not  obscurely 
anticipated. 

For  in  Stalky's  school  there  are  three  classes  of  boys: 
the  docile  "swats"  or  "smugs"  or  "grinds"  or  "cissies,"  or 
whatever  the  present  slang  be  for  that  small  band  which  has 
in  its  time  included  Demosthenes,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and 
Trollope,  and  the  other  sufferers  of  genius  who  were  miserable 
at  school.  Second,  the  young  ruffians  who  play  games  and 
little  else:  but  third,  also,  a  curious  band  of  outlaws  and 
vagrants  who  despise  about  equally  "the  flanneled  fools  and 
muddied  oafs"  of  the  athletic  field,  and  the  pale-faced 
students  of  Latin  verses  and  conic  sections.  These  curious 
and  abnormal  outlaws  defy  masters  alike  and  boys:  cut 
football  for  the  sake  of  smoking,  but  over  their  illicit  pipes 
read  Browning  and  Ruskin  with  keen  zest,  compose  satire 
and  topical  verses,  write  and  draw  caricatures.  Obviously 
here  is  the  budding  of  all  the  volumes  about  India,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Seven  Seas:  the  boy  had  a  gift  for  expression 
and  for  story-telling  more  than  for  command.  He  had  the 
makings  of  a  hero  worshipper,  rather  than  of  a  hero. 
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And  now  that  I  am  talking  of  "  Stalky  and  Co."  I  had 
better  quote  a  passage  about  the  flag.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and 
Massingham  and  similar  fanatics,  the  arid  Radicals  and  the 
ingenuous  Professors  who  swallow  acid  Radicalism  as  gospel, 
find  a  compendium  for  Kipling  in  beer,  Bible,  and  flag.  I 
dispute  the  compendium.  I  think  this  is  a  passage  which, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  much  abused  words,  is  the  exception 
proving  my  rule  that  there  is  no  such  compendium  in  fact. 

Read  "  Stalky  and  Co.,"  page  242,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  compendium  is  no  compendium. 

However  that  be,  Kipling  solved  the  problem  of  a  pro- 
fession in  that  way  and  became  first  and  foremost  a  sort  of 
glorified  reporter  of  India,  of  her  scenery,  her  sorrows,  her 
superstitions.  He  talked  to  her  peasants  and  her  priests 
and  her  anchorites.  He  was  not  like  the  British  officer, 
a  solitary  figure  on  the  Indian  railway  platform,  waiting 
alone  for  his  train:  cut  off  not  more  by  separate  colour  than 
by  separate  waiting  room  from  the  cultivators  thronging 
their  platform  with  their  wives,  children,  and  furniture,  and 
bedding;  and  camping  sometimes  for  a  week  before  they 
find  room  upon  the  train  for  their  migrations  and  pilgrimages. 
He  made  it  his  business  to  know  something  of  these  men  of 
action  as  well  as  of  the  officers. 

His  first  serious  book — says  its  introduction — was  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  a  one-eyed  holy  man,  who 
lived  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  and  fed  the  fishes 
with  little  bread  pellets  twice  a  day,  and  buried  the  corpses 
which  the  freshets  stranded  there.  The  holy  man  advised 
him  to  begin  a  story,  bring  it  to  a  crisis,  leave  it  there,  and 
then  pass  round  the  hat  before  continuing.  This  is  the 
Indian  story-teller's  method.  Kipling  recognized  the  method 
of  the  serial  story,  but  preferred  to  publish  in  one  book  and 
at  one  time  "  Life's  Handicap  "  or  "  Stories  of  My  Own  People." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  restrained  pathos  from  that  book; 
not  mushy  pathos  like  Dickens,  but  restrained.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  Englishman  who  hired  a  native  house  and  took 
to  it  "without  benefit  of  clergy"  a  little  Mahomedan  girl. 
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They  were  very  happy  and  their  baby  was  happy  and  com- 
pleted their  happiness;  but  the  heats  came  and  the  baby  died 
and  the  child  wife  died  just  as  the  rains  began,  and  her  mother 
begged  all  the  furniture  except  the  bed,  and  the  Englishman 
went  back  beneath  the  downpour  to  his  official  home  ("With- 
out benefit  of  Clergy,"  "Life's  Handicap,"  p.  157). 

I  do  not  know  how  much  is  fact  and  how  much  fiction 
in  these  stories.  Kipling,  like  every  story  teller,  freely  enhances 
and  embroiders.  One  of  these  stories  is  a  trifle  horrible — ' '  The 
Mark  of  the  Beast."  Probably  even  it  is  not  wholly  com- 
pact of  imagination:  the  writer  bored  his  friends,  as  I  have 
noted,  with  the  stock  quotation  from  "  Hamlet,"  "There  are 
more  things,"  etc.;  and  this  philosophy  of  his,  borrowed  from 
Hamlet  and  from  Purun  Bhagat,  the  Hindoo  hermit,  who 
"  did  not  believe  in  miracles  because  all  things  were  one  big 
miracle,  and  when  a  man  knows  that  he  has  something  to  go 
upon ;  he  knows  that  there  is  nothing  great  and  nothing  little  in 
the  world  ("2nd  Jungle  Book,"  pp.  51-52),  and  this  sense  of 
mystery,  reinforced  by  his  sense  of  reality,  his  passion  for  facts, 
leaves  little  room  for  works  of  pure  imagination,  sheer  invention. 
More  likely  the  sensitive,  sceptical,  sympathetic  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  of  the  doctor  from  whom  he  gets  the  story,  inter- 
prets it  as  based  on  some  obscure  phenomena,  still  hidden 
from  western  science.  The  same  suggestion  comes  from 
the  story  called  "The  Bisara  of  Pooree."  The  Bisara  is  a 
little  charm  fatal  to  its  owner.  Kipling  represents  himself 
as  deliberately  and  carefully  hiding  it  away,  that  there  may 
be  no  owner.  The  creeds  of  the  East  lie  heavier  on  him  than 
on  his  countrymen. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  Kipling's 
Indian  politics:  he  may  have  been  wrong  about  South 
Africa:  it  looks  very  much  like  it:  very  much  as  if  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  Bannerman  was  right  and  the  other  side  wrong. 
But,  after  all,  the  Dutch  are  not  only  white  men  but  our  own 
kin.  There  was  nothing  needed  to  restore  harmony  but  a 
good  fight,  and  now  that  the  good  fight  has  come  and  gone  and 
cleared   the   air,    and   also — incidentally — has   given    Great 
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Britain  at  last  a  real  army  and  something  like  a  real  union 
with  her  daughter  states,  harmony  should  be  possible,  even 
easy.  But  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  South 
Africa  and  India.  India  is  not  a  nation  but  a  host  of  nations, 
none  of  them  white.  Further,  its  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  same  difficulty  which  Greece  presented  to  Rome. 

The  cleverest  of  Indian  races,  the  most  capable  of  rising 
under  present  conditions  to  political  power  (of  succeeding, 
I  mean,  in  those  competitive  examinations  which  we  have 
established  for  ourselves  and  which  for  us  are  not  too  absurd 
and  impossible),  the  most  literary  and  intelligent  of  Indian 
races,  the  Bengalese,  are  also  the  most  worthless  morally; 
timid,  dishonest,  cunning,  and  unscrupulous  as  a  decadent 
Greek.  This  is  the  race  that  takes  to  politics,  that  is,  to  civil- 
ized and  peaceful  quarreling,  that  talks  politics,  that  demands 
a  political  equality  which  it  does  not  possess  by  nature  and 
character  when  compared  with  the  other  races,  and  still 
less  when  compared  with  the  governing  race.  Such  a  story 
as  "The  Head  of  the  District"  sets  forth  the  difficulties  of 
the  radical  solution  of  the  Indian  question;  of  the  policy 
offered  by  the  imaginary  Pagett,  M.P.,  and  the  member 
for  Tooting:  offered  in  actuality  by  the  late  Keir  Hardie 
and  a  score  of  other  British  politicians  of  the  same  school. 
It  is  a  tragedy  they  seem  to  think,  the  best  thing  in  life  being 
parliamentary  quarreling  and  verbal  jangling,  that  a  great 
Asiatic  peninsula  should  be  governed  by  a  few  aliens  from 
Europe  who  recognize  no  Indian  parliament.  Tragedy  it 
often  is — for  the  aliens.  The  peninsula  which  under  British 
rule  is  for  the  first  time  at  peace,  gets  what  peace  can  give 
to  its  best  men,  its  peasants  and  farmers;  while  the  soldierly 
races  find  employment  under  the  British  flag.  Peasants, 
farmers,  soldiers  are  contented :  only  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
lawyers,  journalists,  politicians  and  agitators  of  Bengal  suffer. 
But  for  the  aliens,  who  spend  their  lives  in  a  climate  where 
they  cannot  make  their  home,  where  their  children  cannot 
five  after  the  fifth  year;  where  the  white  race  does  not  seem 
to  survive  after  the  third  generation;    whereby  it  loses  its 
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youth  and  breaks  the  hearts  of  its  womenkind  by  sending 
away  to  Europe  its  children;  whereby  it  spends  its  old  age 
away  from  the  scene  of  its  manhood  and  its  best  labour;  in 
some  unknown  and  unknowing  English  town,  Brighton, 
Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  or  Bournemouth,  which  no  longer 
counts  as  "home,"  whatever  it  may  once  have  counted; 
whence  the  old  man's  heart  flies  far  away  to  "the  land  of 
Regrets,"  the  land  where  he  has  spent  his  energies  and  himself 
but  has  not  made  his  abiding  stay,  ah!  tragedy  enough  here 
for  him  and  to  spare ! 

The  Asiatic  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  life,  so  foreign 
to  the  British  mind,  now  finds  a  home  from  very  force  of 
circumstance,  by  very  pressure  of  experience,  it  well  may  be, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  ex-soldier  an,d  ex-magistrate. 
How  can  he  escape  the  Indian  Doctrine,  which  his  own 
career  in  India  illustrates  ?  "The  shadows  come  and  go,  the 
shadows  come  and  go." 

"Life's  Handicap,"  I  think,  was  Kipling's  first  serious 
book  rather  than  his  first  book.  The  first  book  was  more 
cynical,  naturally.  "Departmental  Ditties"  was  written 
in  the  twenties  when  a  man's  intellect  is  in  its  prime  and  at 
its  best  and  sees  easily  through  the  vanity  of  life;  when 
the  young  man,  like  and  unlike  his  Creator,  surveys  life  con- 
fidently and  confidently  pronounces  judgement — "And behold 
it  is  all  very  bad,"  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  are  about 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday.* 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  good  humorous,  stuff  in 
"Departmental  Ditties."  There  is  "My  Rival,"  which  is  as 
good  as  Calverley,  high  praise  though  that  be,  and  would 
have  pleased  Calverley  very  much;  which  means  by  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  far  better  than  anything  in  Sir  Alfred 
Austin  or  Dr.  Bridges,  so-called  laureates. 

I  suppose  it  was  on  the  strength  of  "Departmental 
Ditties,"  and  little  else,  that  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  one  of 
the  few  good  critics  whom  the  United  States  have  produced, 
pronounces  sentence  that  there  is  little  sense  of  mystery,  of 
asceticism,    of   restraint,    of   disillusionment,    of   beauty   in 
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Kipling.  He  suggests  that  Kipling  and  Fitzgerald  were  the 
two  popular  poets  of  England  twenty  years  ago,  because 
the  national  taste  and  temper  were  badly  divided  between 
substances  without  form  and  form  without  substance.  He 
means,  I  think,  that  since  everyone  wants  each  of  these 
in  poetry,  the  public  instinct  seized  upon  these  two  poets, 
because  the  one  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  form  with  such 
lucidity,  such  logic,  such  happiness  of  phrase,  such  melody 
and  even  passion,  that  he  made  even  a  poor  and  threadbare 
philosophy  interesting  and  fascinating,  while  the  other 
having  for  his  subject  the  real  passions  and  aspirations  and 
high  instincts  of  man,  the  deepest  and  most  inexplicable,  and 
most  " inexpressive"  things,  gave  them,  beyond  other  men, 
an  expression,  the  form  of  which  seemed  comparatively  ade- 
quate and  sufficiently  passionate. 

Fitzgerald  charmed  because  he  was  so  superior  to  William 
Morris,  Dr.  Bridges,  and  a  host  of  other  "idle  singers  of  an 
empty  day,"  even  Swinburne  included,  while  himself 
belonging  to  the  idle  singer  school;  Kipling  because  he  was 
the  most  vocal,  the  least  stammering,  the  least  tongue-tied 
interpreter  of  things  too  deep  for  words. 

As  for  the  lack  of  mysticism,  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  of 
the  sense  of  disillusionment,  that  is  a  hard  saying  to  anyone 
who  knows  "The  Miracle  of  Purun  Bhagat,"  or  "They,"  or 
"Wireless,"  or  "The  Brushwood  Boy,"  or  "The  Children  of 
the  Zodiac,"  or  "The  Real  Romance."  Mr.  More  makes  a 
grudging  exception  in  favour  of  two  lines  of  this  latter  poem, 
but  why  in  favour  of  two  lines  only  ?  and  what  else  is  "If" f 
Is  there  not  disillusionment  enough  in  all  conscience  in  "If "  ? 
Here  is  the  very  spirit  of  illusion  and  disillusionment  alike: 
of  faith  and  hope  and  yet  of  knowledge  and  experience,  woven, 
each,  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  poem:  here  is  a  poem  of 
action  and  reflection  in  equal  proportions,  a  poem  of  form  and 
substance  alike,  a  poem  of  vigorous  form,  even  though  the 
form  be  rough,  and  packed  full  of  thought  and  moral  exalta- 
tion, full  of  substance;  a  poem  which  justifies  poetry,  for  it 
is  the  putting  of  the  best   thought   into  a   language   less 
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inadequate  than  prose  to  stir  and  master  the  heart.  If  a 
man  can  "treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same,"  is  he 
not  sufficiently  disillusioned,  sufficiently  ascetic,  sufficiently 
detached  from  life  and  its  vanities  ?  There  is  mannerism  no 
doubt,  a  double  mannerism  in  the  last  line,  but  it  has  its 
place  and  its  value;  it  is  the  mannerism  of  the  writer  and 
his  race:  the  deliberate  temperamental  M««*r«  or  \ir6-njt, 
which  hates  above  everything  to  gush  and  slop  over  and 
exaggerate :  m<^^«  is  the  note  of  all  intellectual  men,  but 
of  one  race  chiefly,  and  that  a  race  far  from  intellectual,  the 
British.  It  is  a  moral  quality  with  them,  not  the  result  of 
intellect.  And  so  the  end  of  the  poem  runs  simply  "  You'll  be 
a  man,"  and  then,  with  another  mannerism  of  the  same  kind 
but  greater,  a  deliberate  "my  son":  nothing  high  flown  or 
high  falutin  in  the  peroration;  nothing  Emersonian  or  Ameri- 
can: and  for  the  best  of  reasons;  high  words,  tall  talk,  are 
an  unpardonable  luxury,  an  unforgivable  sensuality.  Anyone 
can  utter  them,  except  the  man  who  believes  in  them  too 
deeply  so  to  do.  What  he  feels  most  he  will  not  say;  what 
he  says  being  from  the  outer  lips  he  necessarily  does  not 
deeply  feel:  for  the  passion  of  high  things  has  one  lawful 
expression  and  one  only,  it  must  express  itself  in  deeds:  it 
was  meant  to  be  the  steam  of  life,  to  drive  life's  locomotive 
along  long  and  weary  roads,  across  crazy  bridges  over  roaring 
floods  of  dejection  and  discontent,  and  at  last  into  the  distant 
unknown  goal.  To  blow  off  this  steam  in  words,  is  as  though 
the  locomotive  should  misuse,  abuse,  its  throttle  and  its 
safety  valve,  intended  only  for  the  excess  of  steam  and  not 
for  its  main  volume.  "You  cannot  have  your  emotion  and 
express  it  also,"  said  the  reflective  Oxford  poet. 

In  the  second  place,  Kipling  is  the  journalist  and  the 
reporter  of  the  common  soldier,  and  finds  much  more  in  the 
common  soldier  of  course  than  Bible,  bottle,  and  flag. 

If  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  reporter  of 
Ortheris,  Learoyd  and  Mulvaney,  he  would  still  have  earned 
his  fame.  These  men  are  real  creations  and  real  men:  we 
don't  doubt  it  to-day :  we  know  it  only  too  well.    The  world 
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is  full  of  them  and  of  their  heroism,  and  can  hardly  contain  all 
the  books  that  are  being  written  about  them.  Mons  and 
Ypres  have  crowned  them:  the  soldier  passes — as  Kipling 
says  with  his  usual  vivacity — from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
in  popular  estimation.  In  the  days  of  peace  he  is  a  "  brutal 
and  licentious  soldiery."  (See  " Departmental  Ditties,"  pp. 
59-62.)  The  churches  will  not  look  at  him.  The  Metho- 
dists, whom  Learoyd  joins,  because  he  is  in  love  with  a 
consumptive  Methodist  girl,  frown  upon  him:  he  is  a  brand 
barely  plucked  from  the  burning:  he  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  will  enlist :  and  when  he  does  enlist,  they  cast  him  out : 
all  but  the  dying  girl  who  knows  a  man  when  she  sees  one. 
("  On  Greenlow  Hill,"  pp.  82-83.) 

I  was  speaking  of  Kipling  as  technically  better  educated 
than  some  of  the  other  writers  we  all  of  us  discuss.  I 
meant  merely  that  as  a  fact  he  has  much  more  Latin  and 
Greek  and  more  English  literature  than  Mr.  Wells,  or  than 
the  melancholy  and  more  interesting  peasant  novelist  Thomas 
Hardy.  Kipling  evidently  never  learned  the  classics  well 
enough  to  appreciate  them  much :  he  went  to  them  like  other 
school  boys  to  scoff:  he  did  not  remain  to  pray.  A  few 
Greek  words  like  daXanlTrjs  and  OpavLrris,  bpbuwv  and  KctTa<ppaKTov 
belonging  to  his  beloved  art  of  navigation,  a  song  with 
a  crude  beginning  from  Horace,  and  a  glance  at  Admiral 
Phormio,  these  are  the  chief  relics  of  his  school  classics. 
(See  " Traffics  and  Discoveries,"  p.  36,  "When  the  robust 
and  brass-bound  man,"  etc.)  But  the  result  is  that  his 
literary  education  gives  to  Kipling's  tales  a  peculiar 
literary  flavour  not  found  in  these  other  writers.  It  makes 
his  absurd  and  humorous  characters  more  absurd  even  than 
Dickens'  characters  in  a  way,  though  in  another  way  they 
are  much  less  absurd,  because  much  less  extravagant  in 
personality.  A  literary  quotation  in  Kipling  on  illiterate 
lips  seems  grotesque,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  grotesqueness. 
In  Dickens'  delicious  extravagances  the  grotesqueness  lies 
in  the  murdering  and    misapplication  of    some  quotation, 
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which  is  hardly  literary,  since  it  is  fetched  from  the  Bible, 
or  from  some  similar  source  of  household  words. 

When  we  get  a  laughter-loving  genius  like  Dickens 
who  can  give  us  something  worth  laughing  at,  the  amazing 
and  side-splitting  caricatures  of  Micawber,  Pecksniff,  Gamp, 
of  course  we  immortalize  him — why  not  ?  The  British 
immortalize  the  man  who  makes  them  laugh  loudest:  and 
none  the  less,  all  the  more,  if  he  does  not  bother  them  to 
think:  if  he  gives  them  not  subtle  pictures  of  their  own 
foibles,  like  Miss  Austin  or  Thackeray  or  Trollope  or  Kipling 
himself  often,  but  just  sheer,  preposterous,  and  delicious 
caricature:  a  continuous  Punch,  the  better  for  being  con- 
tinuous. We  all  love  such  passages  as  Mrs.  Gamp  is  always 
ready  to  give  us.  "But  I  will  say,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "and  I 
would  if  I  was  led  a  Martha  to  the  stakes  for  it,"  or  this  other: 
"The  Ankworks  Package,"  Mrs.  Gamp  replied,  "And  I  wish 
it  was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I  do." 

For  such  passages  we  pardon  the  other  caricatures  of 
Dickens,  which  are  rather  horrible:  the  caricatures  of  pathos: 
the  caricatures  which  deface — which  would  spoil,  if  it  could  be 
spoilt — the  pathos  of  a  child's  death  bed. 

There  is  no  such  uproarious  and  exquisite  nonsense  for 
readers  of  Kipling.  There  is  only  the  mild  surprise  and 
amusement  provoked  by  hearing  a  literary  and  more  or  less 
recondite  quotation  on  illiterate  lips.  Pycroft  the  sailor 
quotes  Browning  ("  Mrs.  Bathurst,"  p.  334— T.  D.).  The  cat 
in  the  old  water  mill  quotes  the  same  poet  twice  (pp.  344-350), 
both  of  them  brilliant  quotations, — of  the  very  best  of  Brown- 
ing:   Kipling  never  quotes  anything  but  the  best. 

"Wireless"  ("Traffic  and  Discoveries"),  is  much  more 
deliberately  and  avowedly  literary.  A  consumptive  druggist 
is  in  love  with  a  girl  called  Fanny  Brand.  He  has  never 
heard  of  Keats,  but  he  writes  verses  to  his  Fanny  from  a 
similar  environment.  And  so  the  spirit  of  Keats,  summoned 
by  an  adjoining  wireless  apparatus,  appears  to  assist  him. 
And  a  stanza  from  "St.  Agnes'  Eve "  is  painfully  written  out. 
And  then  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  druggist  to  compose 
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two  lines  which  Kipling  remarks  are  two  of  the  five  best 
lines  in  English  literature:  the  two  famous  lines  about  "magic 
casements,  opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy 
lands  forlorn."  Kipling  quotes  also  the  three  other  best 
lines:  they  are  from  Coleridge  and  his  "Kubla  Khan,"  and 
are  no  doubt  well  worth  quoting.  But  this  is  the  extreme 
case  of  literary  criticism  and  allusion  which  I  have  found  in 
his  stories. 

At  this  point,  if  at  all,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  of  his 
artistry.  Some  foreigners  have  written  whole  books  on  this 
one  subject,  but  to  so  analyze  a  poet  is  rather  like  peeping 
and  botanizing  on  a  mother's  grave;  besides,  personally,  I 
wholly  disbelieve  the  Stevensonian  theory.  Stevenson  analyzed 
the  passage  from  Keats'  ode  to  a  nightingale  just  referred  to 
into  permutations  and  combinations  of  p,  v,  and  f :  credat 
Judaeus;  let  the  latest  materialistic  man  of  science  who  belongs 
to  Berlin  or  Judaea  believe  it:  the  charm  seems  to  he  in 
picturesque  images  more  than  in  melodious  sounds;  and 
Kipling's  force  seems  to  derive  from  the  same  origins.  He 
has  written  nothing  more  characteristic  than  "The  Bolivar," 
and  no  lines  in  it  more  characteristic  than 

Once  we  saw  between  the  squalls,  lyin'  head  to  swell, 
Mad  with  work  and  weariness,  wishin'  they  was  we, 

Some  damned  liner's  lights  go  by  like  a  grand  hotel; 
Cheered  her  from  the  Bolivar,  swampin'  in  the  sea. 

It  is  the  picture,  not  the  permutations  of  letters,  which  fixes 
the  passage  in  the  memory;  its  verbal  artifices  are  nothing 
more  novel  than  alliteration — the  oldest,  easiest,  and  most 
obvious  of  artifices.  I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
most  effective  stanza  of  "  Sussex  " : 

Here  leaps  ashore  the  full  sou'west, 

All  heavy-winged  with  brine; 
Here  lies  above  the  folded  crest 

The  Channel's  leaden  line; 
And  here  the  sea-fogs  lap  and  cling, 

And  here,  each  warning  each, 
The  sheep-bells  and  the  ship-bells  ring 
Along  the  hidden  beach. 
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The  alliteration  is  clever,  but  it  is  to  the  eye  and  the  memory ; 
it  is  in  the  pictures  and  the  associations  which  the  lines  evoke 
that  the  fascination  of  "  Sussex  "  lies,  not  in  the  permutations 
of  "a"  and  "b"  and  "c." 

There  are  many  other  minor  traces  of  his  English  reading. 
"Barrack  Room  Ballads"  has  echoes  of  Swinburne  at  his 
best,  in  "  Atalanta,"  that  is  to  say:  ("The  Masque  of  Plenty"). 
"Sea  Warfare,"  his  last  book  (page  45),  has  a  parody,  probably 
an  unconscious  memory,  of  the  little  known  contemporary 
poet,  F.  W.  Bourdillon:  the  poem  called  "The  American" 
in  the  "Seven  Seas"  is  obviously  suggested  by  Emerson's 
"Brahma":  surely  a  feat  of  discrimination,  since  "Brahma" 
is  the  only  poem  Emerson  ever  wrote — as  the  little  Sunday- 
school  girl  also  recognized — which  is  worth  memorizing. 
No,  not  quite,  Kipling  has  found  and  used  one  other  tag 
from  Emerson  which  is  effective  (vide  the  lines  prefixed  to 
"The  Children  of  the  Zodiac"). 

"The  last  department"  (in  "Departmental  Ditties") 
is  a  vigorous  exercise  in  the  style  of  Fitzgerald  and  Omar 
Khayam,  a  Mahometan  student  in  the  story  "On  the  City 
Wall"  (p.  144)  quotes  Dickens  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 
"  Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep  "  heads  a  chapter  with  four  of  the  best 
lines  of  Clough — but  they  are  strangely  labelled  "The  City 
of  Dreadful  Night,"  and  are  ascribed  apparently  to  James 
Thomson,  who  is  more  correctly  quoted  in  "The  Light  that 
Failed."  One  of  the  best  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "The 
unplumbed  salt  estranging  sea"  appears  in  another  story — 
always  the  best,  that  is  the  point, "  choice  Latin,  picked  phrase, 
Tully 's  every  word.  No  gaudyware,  like  Gandolf 's  second  line : 
Tully,  my  masters!   Ulpian  serves  his  need!" 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digress  on  Kipling's  literary 
education  to  the  three  soldiers.  It  is  not  beer,  Bible,  and 
flag  which  inspires  the  study  of  officers  and  privates  called 
"His  Private  Honour"  ("Many  Inventions"),  nor  "The 
Courtship  of  Dinah  Shadd"-  ("Life's  Handicap").  This 
story  contains,  I  suppose,  the  best  piece  of  rhetoric  in  Kipling — 
the  drunken  Irishwoman's  curse  when  Mulvaney  takes  Dinah 
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instead  of  her  dubious  daughter;  it  is  just  native  Irish  elo- 
quence, some  one  may  say,  and  Kipling  is  merely  reporting  it 
— very  probably,  but  at  least  he  has  a  perfect  flair  for  the 
best  rhetoric,  none  the  less  good,  all  the  better,  rather, 
because  it  falls  from  illiterate  lips  and  fades  away  at  last  into 
an  unwilling  and  Balaam-like  blessing. 

But  next  to  the  soldier  Kipling  loves  the  sea  and  the 
sailor;  best  of  all  the  modern  scientific  sailor,  the  engineer. 
But  not  him  only — the  sailor  for  himself — the  common, 
vulgar,  hard-drinking  sailor.  There  is  "  Captains  Courageous," 
— there  is  the  extraordinarily  vivid  study  of  the  Eastern 
seas  called  " The  Disturber  of  Traffic"  (M.I.).  In  a  similar  vein 
are,  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers"  (S.S.);  "The  Last 
Chantey"  (S.S.);  "The  BeU  Buoy"  (F.N.) ;  "The  Rhyme 
of  the  Three  Captains,"  "The  Mary  Gloster."  About  this 
last  ballad  I  have  noted  a  little  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman, 
the  American,  in  "Land  and  Water."  It  is  addressed  to 
British  Merchant  Captains"  (L.W.,  August  17, 1916,  p.  16). 
(See  "The  Mary  Gloster,"  pp.  135,  136,  137,  138.) 

After  the  common  sailor  comes  the  skilled  sailor;  then 
mechanical  engineers,  and  engineering  in  general,  and  science 
in  general.  I  have  said  enough  about  this  already.  It  is 
for  many  people  Kipling's  title  to  fame,  though  I  am  only 
ranking  it  as  the  fourth  of  his  titles.  There  are  stories  and 
verses  too  numerous  to  .record  properly  under  this  head: 
"The  Ship  That  Found  Herself,"  ("  Day's  Work,")  etc., 
and  a  host  of  others.  The  man  who  wrote  these  things  would 
have  been  a  competent  mechanic  if  fate  had  not  made  him 
a  journalist.  No  mere  craft  of  journalism  could  have  inspired 
the  verve  with  which  this  journalist  celebrates  the  last  theme 
of  prose  and  poetry — the  triumph  of  science. 

I  come  to  the  next  tap;  the  children's  tap.  The  cry 
is  back  to  Christianity,  but  all  the  world  has  long  ago  returned, 
in  the  matter  of  child  worship,  to  the  wisdom  of  Christianity's 
founder.  Kipling  is  not  the  first  at  that  shrine — but  he  wor- 
ships well;  far  more  agreeably  than  Dickens.  I  suppose  a 
third  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  children  and  dear  to  them; 
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* '  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill ' '  and ' '  Rewards  and  Fairies ' '  are  specially 
for  children,  most  readable  though  they  be  to  everyone  with 
a  little  sanctified  common  sense  and  a  love  of  history. 

Besides  these  two  books  there  are  isolated  stories  else- 
where. "They,"  e.g.,  the  story  of  the  dead  children  who 
gather  round  the  beautiful  Sussex  house  (under  Chancton- 
bury  Ring),  of  the  maiden  lady  who  is  blind  and  has  no 
other  consolation  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the  rustle 
of  their  clothes,  and  who  keeps  open  house  and  open  nursery 
and  play-room  for  them.  They  have  been  excused  "from 
the  Father's  Face"  to  visit  her  because  she  loved  much. 
"Shall  I  that  have  suffered  the  children  to  come  to  me  hold 
them  against  their  will,"  says  the  introductory  verse.  Not 
much  beer  and  flag  about  that  verse,  by  the  way,  though 
something  of  the  Bible,  and  none  the  worse  on  that  account. 

These  books  and  stories  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and 
wholesome  and  first-rate  reading  for  childhood;  though  I 
am  aware  that  they  appear  light  and  frothy  and  sentimental 
to  the  more  severe  taste  of  Americans.  Once  upon  a  time  I 
was  sitting  on  a  summer  afternoon  beneath  Cheyenne  Mt., 
in  Colorado,  and  above  the  sun-flecked  prairies,  writing  my 
luminous,  I  beg  pardon —  my  voluminous  essay  on  Herodotus, 
while  my  wife  discoursed  George  Macdonald's  "At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind  "  to  the  children.  A  visitor  was  announced, 
and  a  member  of  our  common  profession  with  her  youthful 
American  daughter  of  ten  years  of  age.  "I  am  surprised," 
she  said  severely,  "that  you  allow  these  sentimental  things 
to  be  read  to  your  children — Charlotte  here — sit  up  Charlotte, 
love — is  reading  'Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages.'" 
Poor  Charlotte!  And  then  we  are  surprised  that  American 
women  grow  up  callous !  that  even  one  of  the  best  of  them 
sees  nothing  more  in  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic  and 
disinterested  war  ever  waged  than  just  a  dog-fight  and  a  mix-up 
of  drunken  rowdies;  or  at  the  best,  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  intellectuals  have  no  .  intelligence — the 
spring  and  source  of  all  intelligence  is  denied  them,  sympathy; 
knowledge  at  one  main  entrance  quite  cut  off. 
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The  next  tap  is  part  of  this — a  double-jointed  tap  with 
two  faucets,  the  cool  water  of  history  and  the  warm  water 
of  animal  stories;  the  most  popular,  I  suppose,  of  all  Kipling's 
taps,  and  running  freely  through  all  his  books. 

Through  the  two  Jungle  Books  first  and  foremost,  but 
through  all.  Everyone  knows  the  Mowgli  stories,  based, 
like  everything  in  Kipling,  I  presume,  on  fact.  The  Romans 
are  not  likely  to  have  invented  Mowgli,  they  found  him — 
that  is  all. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  "Kaa's"  hunting — the  story 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  python  upon  monkeys; 
upon  the  Bandarlog.  Kipling  like  the  rest  of  us  does  not 
like  monkeys — they  are  painfully  suggestive  of  man's  history, 
whether  it  be  his  rise  or  his  fall.  His  verses,  had  they  been 
written  yesterday,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  satire  at  the 
expense  of  the  Allies  and  for  the  glorification  of  Germany. 
The  Bandarlog  have  all  the  foibles  of  the  Allies  before  the  war 
— they  dream  and  chatter,  and  have  no  law,  no  order,  no 
settled  purpose,  no  foreign  policy — onjy  "  brightest  transports, 
choicest  prayers  which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade" — nothing 
but  idealism — empty,  luxurious,  self-indulgent  imaginations 
which  are  not  the  seed  of  action,  but  begin  and  end  in 
themselves;  and  with  these  also  many  personal  remarks  and 
personal  squabbles.  Read  the  "Road  Song  of  the  Bandarlog 
in  the  Tree  Tops"  ("  1st  Jungle  Book"  or  "  Songs  from  Books  " 
pp.  92-93). 

Then  there  is  "Rikkitikki,  the  Mongoose  "  ("1st  Jungle 
Book").  There  is  "The  Undertakers"  ("2nd  Jungle  Book"); 
"The  Red  Dog"  ("2nd  Jungle  Book");  "The  Bridge  Builders," 
already  quoted  in  another  connection  (D.W.) ;  "Oonts"  (the 
Camels),  (D.D.);  the  cat  and  rat  in  " Below  the  Mill  Dam" 
(T.  and  D.);  "The  Walking  Delegate  "  (the  horse),  (D.W.); 
and  "The  Maltese  Cat"  (the  polo  pony),  (D.W.)  and  "My 
Lord  the  Elephant"  (M.I.).  "Moti  Guy,  the  Mutineer" 
(L.H.),  also  an  elephant  story. 

There  is  also  and  better  perhaps  than  most  of  the  other 
animal  stories  "In  the  Rukh"  (MX),  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
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Indian  forest  and  its  occupants  and  its  German  chief  forester. 
Kipling  has  some  appreciation,  necessarily,  of  German 
efficiency,  and  his  usual  sympathy  in  painting  rapidly  the 
high  lights  of  character  and  conversation.  There  is  little 
French,  by  the  way,  in  Kipling's  books,  only  in  "The  Light 
that  Failed,"  and  yet  with  his  instantaneous  comprehension 
and  insight  he  has,  since  the  war  began,  caught  the  spirit 
of  France,  and  his  verses  to  France  (in  " France  at  War") 
might  have  been  written  no  better  had  he  spent  half  a  life 
time  reading  French  history.  Read  "Broke  to  Every  Known 
Mischance,"  p.  1,  of  "France  at  War." 

Now  I  turn  on  the  seventh  tap — England;  especially 
the  Southern  counties  and  of  the  Southern  counties  the 
pleasant  county  of  Sussex — a  point  of  contact  between 
Tennyson  and  Kipling — the  last  real  laureate  and  the  real 
present  laureate;  Sussex  runs  in  the  verses  of  each;  Kipling 
celebrates  it  in  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  and  in  "Rewards  and 
Fairies,"  and  in  "The  Five  Nations,"  but  England  generally 
is  the  burden  of  "The  Song  in  Springtime"  (D.D.)  and  of 
"The  Broken  Men"  (The  Five  Nations").  Of  a  different  key 
but  belonging  to  the  same  organ  are  the  well-known,  often 
quoted  verses  in  "The  Seven  Seas"  ("A  Song  of  the  English") 
and  "The  English  Flag"  (in  B.B.).  I  must  not  quote  those 
household  words  to  this  academic  audience.  I  will  only 
remark  in  passing  that  here  is  a  vivid  statement  of  the  bald 
fact  at  which  the  German  rages  and  scoffs — that  our  Empire, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  came  not  with  observation, 
that  it  came  not  as  his  with  far  sight  and  foresight,  through  the 
scheming  and  lying  of  his  Government  for  40  years,  nay 
for  75  years:  through  its  paternal  remittances  to  German 
traders:  through  bonuses  and  bounties:  but  came  just  of 
itself,  with  no  Government's  thought  or  aid,  broadly  speaking; 
by  the  restless  energy  of  the  race,  the  spirit  of  adventure: 
these  are  just  good  songs  of  patriotism. 

And  this  tap  also  may  be  described  as  another  double 
tap,  for  here  comes  in  what  some  simple  souls  have  fondly 
imagined  to  be  all  that  there  is  in  Kipling,  and  wherefore  arid, 
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acid,  acrid  souls  have  intellectually  berated  him — the  Imperial 
thought — one  of  his  minor  thoughts,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
and  only  magnified  into  his  chief  thought  by  radical  bitter- 
ness. 

"What  should  they  know  of  England  who  only  England 
know  ?"  was  Kipling's  sufficient  answer;  but  no  man  with  a 
heart  and  soul  thinks  first  and  foremost  of  politics,  or  writes 
chiefly  of  such  vapid  and  external  trappings. 

Imperialism  is  the  opposite  of  a  narrow  nationalism  and 
a  parochial  know-nothing-ism:  that  is  all — so  far  as  I  can 
discover  after  35  years — that  Imperialism,  either  here  or  in 
Great  Britain,  means  or  has  ever  meant  for  the  quiet  people 
who  have  accepted  that  word. 

In  the  South  African  tales  is  included  "The  Captive," 
and  in  "The  Captive"  is  a  different  note;  a  new  note:  Kip- 
ling's American  note.  I  have  mentioned  Dickens  once  or 
twice;  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Kipling's  American  studies 
without  thinking  of  Dickens;  the  parallel  is  in  some  respects 
so  close.  Here  are  two  Englishmen,  the  idols  of  their  own 
people,  who  have  taken  occasion  to  visit  America  and  to 
write  of  America — not  always  or  at  first  with  cordial  appre- 
ciation or  with  unstinted  acceptance.  Dickens  wrote  bitter 
things  about  American  manners,  American  advertising,  and 
spread-eagle  oratory;  American  dollar-hunting;  but  the 
vitality  and  human  nature  or  democratic  spirit  of  his  works 
so  endeared  him  to  America,  as  a  superior,  as  an  infinitely 
greater  Walt  Whitman,  that  it  overlooked  his  scoffs  and  took 
him  to  its  broad  heart  and  keeps  him  there.  Similarly  with 
the  vitality  and  human  nature  of  Kipling:  no  living  English 
author  exists — says  Mr.  Elmer  More,  the  American  critic — 
for  a  plain  American  car  conductor  except  Kipling.  "I 
s'pose  you've  heard  that  Kipling  has  been  very  ill;  he  ought 
to  be  the  next  poet  laureate;  he  don't  follow  no  beaten  track; 
he  cuts  a  road  for  himself  every  time  right  through,  and  a 
mighty  good  road  it  is,"  said  the  conductor  to  a  visiting 
Englishman  in  New  York;  and  so  America  forgave  his  scoffs. 
The    resourcefulness  of  the  American;  his  science,  and  his 
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humour,  appeal  irresistibly  to  Kipling;  and  such  stories  as 
"The  Captive"  (the  American  who  invented  a  machine 
gun  and  sold  it  to  the  Boers  and  fought  with  it  against  the 
British  in  South  Africa)  are  as  wholly  appreciative  of  the 
American  captive,  and  his  point  of  view,  as  of  the  British  point 
of  view.  '  '  The  Captive ' '  is  very  American  and  very  diverting ; 
not  least  so  in  his  criticisms  of  his  countrywomen. 

I  have  found  nine  lamps  for  Kipling;  let  me  find  a  few 
more  to  outshine  definitely  the  seven  churches  and  the  lamps 
of  architecture. 

There  is  the  tenth  lamp  of  philosophy.  I  really  mean 
philosophy;  good  pragmatist  philosophy,  the  only  philosophy 
of  value — ethics.  Kipling  is  a  moralist,  like  all  his  countrymen. 

He  is  a  moralist,  even  if  his  is  not  exactly  the  complete 
and  perfect  morality  of  the  New  Testament ;  there  is  morality 
for  men  if  not  for  women,  for  lay  men  if  not  for  ecclesiastics, 
running  through  all  his  books  side  by  side  with  the  running  beer 
and  waving  flag :  the  stern  and  masculine  morality  which  consists 
in  courage,  honesty,  truth-speaking,  and  hard  work.  "Never 
tell  a  lie  and  never  borrow  money"  was  Richard  Burton's 
compendium  for  life,  to  each  of  his  sons,  when  he  called  him 
into  his  study,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  before 
launching  him  on  the  world.  Kipling  has  the  primary  and 
essential  moralities  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  If  his  books 
lack  something  of  the  secondary  and  more  exquisite  refine- 
ments of  Christian  morality,  still  even  these  were  intended — 
we  have  reason  to  believe — to  supplement,  complete,  and 
fulfil,  not  to  destroy  and  supersede  the  earlier  groundwork: 
and  even  in  the  secondary  moralities  he  does  not  offend  like 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  whom  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  have  quoted  "If"  already,  and  "The  Bolivar"  already. 
I  will  illustrate  Kipling's  ethics  instead,  negatively,  by  quoting 
Tomlinson  and  "The  Conversion  of  Aurelius  McGoffin" 
("Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  pp.  151,  etc.). 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  makes  Kipling  good  reading 
for  academic  souls,  for  souls  oblivious  of  an  older  and  wider 
creed,  who  have  taken  in  its  place  Tolstoy  or  Ibsen  or  some 
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other  vain  babbler.  His  poems  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, for  us  academic  persons  who  have  no  action,  who  have 
words  only;  whose  lives  are  chronicled  by  words  and  dated 
by  theories;  in  this  year  the  Professor  developed  that  epoch- 
making  theory,  etc.  (now  forgotten),  in  that  year  he  fired 
off  those  epigrams  (Paris  still  keeps  those  hot  chestnuts  on 
sale),  in  the  third  he  discovered  a  new  philosophy  which 
lasted  for  two  sessions  and  almost  persuaded  some  young 
students  not  to  be  Christians.  We  are  the  people  for  whom 
the  curious  text  was  written  "by  your  words  ye  shall  be 
justified  and  by  your  words  ye  shall  be  condemned":  most 
merciful  and  also  most  just  of  texts:  since  we  have  only  words 
whereby  we  can  be  judged,  whether  for  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation. It  is  salutary,  therefore,  for  us  above  other  men, 
to  read  the  author  who  makes  light  of  books  and  theories 
and  reflection,  of  everything  but  action. 

The  crew  of  the  "Bolivar"  were  men  of  action.  Tom- 
linson  was  perhaps  a  Professor  of  Greek.  Another  Tom- 
linson  by  the  way — another  Professor  of  Greek — has  been 
quoting  lately,  apropos  of  the  war,  a  remark  of  Lord 
Melbourne's,  "all  the  damned  fools  were  on  one  side  and 
all  the  clever  fellows  on  the  other,  and  by  George,  Sir,  the 
damned  fools  were  right!"  Kipling  has  generally  been 
among  the  damned  fools  who  were  right ;  he  has  much  sympathy 
with  damned  fools  because  he  knows  they  are  apt  to  be  right 
in  this  insoluble  world.  He  has  very  imperfect  sympathy 
with  the  clever  fellows  and  the  Professors  of  Greek — they 
are  unintelligent  intellectuals  and  intellectual  neutrals;  under- 
stand everything  except  human  nature.  The  Germans, 
as  the  chief  "intellectuals,"  have  the  least  intelligence,  but 
Miss  Jane  Addams  makes  a  good  second  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  a  bad  third. 

You  can  divine  from  this  reference  to  Mr.  Shaw  all 
the  limitations  of  Kipling.  I  can  recollect  no  examples  of 
irony  in  Kipling  though  irony  be  one  of  the  choicest  flowers 
of  literature — again,  there  is  none  of  that  arch-egotism 
which  is  also  a  super-advertisement  for  its  author — there 
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are  no  parlour  tricks  and  posturings  and  intellectual  stunts, 
pour  epater  le  bourgeois. 

I  can  find  with  a  little  seeking  an  eleventh  lamp — 
religion.  Kipling  is  like  Whittier  in  this,  that  he  has  written 
a  good  hymn  or  two  and  knows  his  Isaiah  to  some  purpose 
("The  Captive").  Unlike  Whittier  in  this,  that  his  good 
hymns  are  not  his  only  good  work,  his  only  contribution  to 
literature. 

Well,  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  lecture  was 
unnecessary  and  belated,  and  so  it  is.  But  after  all,  the 
war  with  all  its  horrors  and  its  heroism  will  pass;  and  all 
things  will  settle  down  again  and  slumber,  and  the  world 
will  be  again  somewhat  as  it  was  before,  all  things  will  be  peace- 
ful and  people  will  imagine  they  have  always  been  so:  and 
Dr.  Bridges  will  chirrup  his  melodies  again,  and  we  shall  have 
new  idle  singers  of  new  empty  days:  and  then  Kipling  will  be 
again  a  good  recipe:  a  reminder  that  the  great  days  of 
Canada — though  over — were  once  here:  for  there  is  the 
doctrine  ancient,  simple,  true,  which  Socrates  died  expounding. 
Socrates  hated  tall  talk  and  poetry  and  almost  all  poets 
except  Homer,  especially  Meletus,  an  Athenian  Richard  le 
Gallienne,  perhaps:  and  he  loved  grotesque  and  homely 
illustrations:  so  as  he  sat  in  prison  on  his  truckle  bed, 
rubbing  his  legs  and  restoring  the  circulation  which  the 
chains  had  arrested;  he  chose  his  legs  for  his  parable — "My 
friends,  what  a  strange  thing-is  pain  and  pleasure — one  cannot 
well  get  the  one  without  finding  the  other  also;  these  my 
legs  were  suffering  from  the  chains  and  now  they  give  me 
pleasure,  etc.,  etc."  But  so  also  in  much  larger  things  than 
those  Socratic  shanks;  war  and  religion,  horrors  and  heroism, 
vice  and  virtue,  go  and  come  together:  and  these  that  have 
been  the  years  of  horror  and  despair  have  been  also  the  great 
years  of  Canada:  her  heroic  youth:  her  youth  spent  in 
fighting  against  the  very  different  youth,  the  wild-oats  youth 
of  Germany. 

It  is  certain  now  that  this  war  is  not  to  last  any 
longer.       War  is  necessarily  a    transition,  but    that    does 
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not  prevent  it  from  marking,  like  other  transitions,?  the 
culminating  point  of  human  virtue,  like  Pericles'  rule  in  Athens 
which  was  the  last  outburst  of  great  living  for  Athens:  the 
precursor  of  a  period  of  decadence :  of  moral  decay  and  intel- 
lectual brilliancy.  The  horrors  of  war  seem  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  highest  standards  of  conduct  which  human 
nature  in  the  mass  can  reach:  it  gives  us  martyrs  who  are 
not  agitators,  and  saints  who  are  neither  self-willed  nor 
self-seeking:  young  men  who  are  quite  unconscious  that 
they  have  any  affinity  with  saint  or  martyr  and  yet  are 
Canada's  martyrs  and  saints. 

And  in  conclusion,  here  is  a  morality,  just  as  a  conclusion 
because  after  all  Kipling  is  a  moralist  first  and  foremost, 
and  didactic  beyond  everything  else.  You  will  find  it  in 
"They"  (T.  and  D.),  pp.  300-301. 

If  for  an  old  woman's  moralizing  Kipling  lost  his  way, 
we  may  for  Kipling  lose,  perhaps,  for  one  evening  our  academic 
ways:  and  bear  with  this  vulgar  journalist  who  has  redeemed 
his  profession  and  his  class:  surely  none  too  soon:  sorely 
they  needed  redemption:  journalism  has  well-nigh  destroyed 
literature.  But  in  Kipling  it  has  done  something  at  least  to 
replace  what  it  has  destroyed.  He  has  magnified  the  sons 
of  Martha  with  such  passion  and  aptness  of  expression  that 
he  has  pleased  the  sons  of  Mary  also  and  deserved  well  of 
literature. 

Maurice  Hutton 
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DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION,  1759-1915. 

Selected  and  edited  by  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  (Department  of  History, 
University  of  Toronto);  Author  of  "  Life  of  Parker,"  "  Studies  in 
Tudor  History,"  etc.,  etc.     Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 

This  volume  of  more  than  700  closely  printed  pages  contains  not  merely 
constitutional  documents  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — Acts  cf  Par- 
liament, official  communications,  etc. — but  also  contemporary  speeches, 
letters,  and  other  material,  which  may  vitalize  the  State  papers  and  give 
some  glimpses  of  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  their  time.  It  is  designed 
primarily  for  students,  to  put  before  them  in  compendious  form  a  mass 
of  original  material  as  a  basis  for  first-hand  cpinicns  on  constitutional 
history,  as  well  as  to  interest  them  in  the  history  of  their  own  land.  Such 
materials  have  already  been  made  available  in  various  publications,  those 
edited  by  Messrs.  Shortt  and  Doughty,  and  especially  in  Mr.  William 
Houston's  collection;  but  the  latter  volume  is  small,  and  the  materials 
afforded  by  the  others  cannot  lie,  as  this  volume,  on  the  student's  desk — 
easy  of  reference  and,  indeed,  inviting  him  to  read.  No  word  need  be 
added  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  such  a  book  for  training  students 
in  genuine  historical  work,  as  well  as  for  interesting  them  in  the  consti- 
tutional development  of  their  own  country.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  at  least  equal  importance  and  less  obvious — its  fitness  to  stimulate  a 
similar  interest  in  the  ordinary  intelligent  Canadian.  One  might  suppose 
that  nothing  could  be  less  attractive  than  a  compilation  of  formal  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  other  dry-as-dust  official  documents.  As  a  fact,  there 
is  a  surprising  human  interest — for  Canadians,  at  least — in  this  book. 
The  general  reader  might  not  unnaturally  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the 
systematic  reading  of  such  a  mass  of  necessarily  more  or  less  discontinuous 
documents;  but,  as  he  turns  the  pages,  he  will  find  himself  unexpectedly 
attracted  to  dip  here  and  there  into  Professor  Kennedy's  illustrative 
extracts,  and  thus  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  drier  official  papers. 
We  might  instance  Joseph  Howe's  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  or  the 
'speeches  selected  from  the  debate  on  Confederation,  as  interesting  and 
illuminating  from  many  points  of  view.  A  detailed  analytical  table  of 
contents  serves  to  give  the  clue  to  such  materials,  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  any  particular  topic  in  which  he  may  have  a  special  interest. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  our  constitutional  history  is  of  more  than  merely 
local  significance,  and  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  awakened  a  new 
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sense  of  the  importance  of  politics,  and  when  there  is  a  call  on  every 
Canadian  to  consider  more  seriously  the  problems  of  our  own  country, 
nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  Professor  Kennedy's  volume. 

W.  J.  A. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  UP-TO-DATE. 

By  George  Winter  Mitchell.     The  Stratford  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  really  quite  a  remarkable  little  book.  The  writer,  though  a 
Professor,  like  that  other  full-blooded  humorist,  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock, 
has  a  very  pretty  wit.  And  the  anthropologists  are  certainly  none  the 
worse  for  having,  as  Burns  says,  such  a  "  chiel'  amang  them  takin'  notes." 
There  is  no  humane  science,  none  except  the  mathematics  and  its  con- 
geners, that  deal  with  the  merely  quantitative  and  physical  aspects  of 
things  (to  all  of  which  may  be  applied  the  characteristic  German  catch- 
word: Die  verstehen  keinen  Spass — no  fooling  for  them,  thank  you!),  there  is 
no  science  dealing  with  man  and  his  distinctive  concerns,  in  which  some 
sense  of  humour  is  not  an  entirely  indispensable  part  in  the  equipment  of 
the  would-be  investigator.  What  a  weary  deal  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
we  should  have  been  spared,  for  instance,  but  for  the  desolating  solemnity 
of  its  distinguished  author !  The  man  was  too  tightly  swathed  in  his 
starched  and  pipe-clayed  garment  of  unwinking  earnestness  to  live  almost. 
It  is  a  miracle  he  did  not  die  young.  If  his  advice  had  been  taken  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  Alfonso  of  Castile  complained  that  his  had  not, 
the  world  would  have  all  been  constructed  in  parallelograms.  Though 
none  of  them  soars  to  the  superhuman  heights  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
it  is  apt  to  be  so  with  the  other  anthropologists.  They  are,  in  spite  of 
the  fascinatingly  quaint  nature  of  the  material  they  work  in,  an  amazingly 
solemn  crew.  This  is  a  great  part  of  the  reason  why  they  so  frequently 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  draw  distinctions.  In  that  lark's  song,  as  it 
were,  which  after  all  does  get  struck  out  of  poor  humanity  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  slow  ascent,  they  are  prone  to  hear  nothing  but  the  old  familiar, 
buzz  of  blue-bottles  their  ears  have  grown  so  much  used  to.  They  have 
sniffed  with  such  persevering  diligence  at  the  dung  at  the  root  of  the  rose- 
bush, that  they  can  detect  no  novelty,  calling  loudly  for  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent order  of  explanations,  in  the  perfume  and  colour  of  the  rose.  Even 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Golden  Bough,"  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
diligent  of  them,  would  perhaps,  had  he  been  a  trifle  more  richly  endowed 
with  that  genial  flexibility  of  which  a  certain  tincture  of  humour  is  the 
most  reassuring  guarantee,  have  spared  us  some  of  the  diatribes  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  monumental  work.  He  would  then  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  great  neglected  Aristotelian  principle  that  things  are 
explicable  only  in  the  light  of  what  they  grow  to  at  their  point  of  highest 
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efflorescence,  that  you  can't  explain  addled  eggs  even  without  a  side-long 
glance  at  the  full-grown  hen — and  even  at  the  splendour  of  her  Memnon- 
like  rooster,  "  the  crested  bird  that  claps  his  wings  at  dawn."  There  is  a 
sort  of  "  scientist  "  who  finds  the  twilight  or  even  the  night  more  com- 
fortably reducible  to  his  categories  than  the  dawn. 

But  Professor  Mitchell  is  not  merely  a  wit  and,  therefore,  a  refreshingly 
ruddy  Saul  among  the  woeful  crowd  of  our  latest  prophets.  He  is  also  a 
very  devoted  and  skilful  teacher,  with  that  gift  of  brevity  and  of  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head  which  is  among  the  choicest  and  rarest  gifts  of  the  born 
teacher.  And  he  is,  besides,  a  serious  student  of  anthropology.  His  modest 
work  is  quite  the  best  brief  introduction  to  that  sometimes  rather  dismal 
science  I  have  seen.  Anyone  who  conscientiously  wishes  to  be  interested 
in  it — and  some  acquaintance  with  it  is  entirely  indispensable,  for  example, 
to  all  who  would  not  merely  accept  what  they  were  told  by  grandmamma 
about  their  religion,  but  would  form  for  themselves  some  discriminating 
estimate  of  the  provenience  and  relative  worth  of  the  elements  entering 
into  that — will  find  no  more  stimulating  impulse  or  more  judicious  orien- 
tation than  are  contained  in  this  most  readable  little  book,  which  is  not 

to  be  weighed  upon  a  steelyard,  but  in  goldsmiths'  scales. 

J.  M. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

By  P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  M.A.,  illustrated,  10s.  6d.     T.  Fisher  Unvrin, 
1916. 

Among  the  minor  blessings  which  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
is  likely  to  bring,  we  count  the  prospect  of  the  opening  up  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  other  districts  of  Western  Asia  to  the  explorer.  Much  work 
has  already  been  done,  but  the  new  conditions  can  hardly  fail  to  give  more- 
scope  to  the  excavator.  The  present  volume  is  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  progress  made  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  and  includes  the  result  of 
Sellin's  discoveries  at  Jericho.  Mr.  Handcock  was  formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum;  his  book,  therefore,  is  the  work  of  a  recognized  authority.  He 
reminds  us  that  palaeolithic  remains  are  not  unknown  in  Palestine.  The 
neolithic  monuments  are  still  more  frequent;  the  site  of  Gezer  has  yielded 
a  good  deal  of  material,  but  in  other  cities — for  example,  Jericho — we  can 
go  back  to  a  neolithic  period.  Thus  we  get  glimpses  of  a  time  before  the 
Canaanites,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hebrews,  occupied  the  land.  The  later 
periods,  of  course,  receive  equal  attention.  Every  branch  of  archaeology, 
including  architecture,  implements,  pottery,  burial  customs,  and  religious 
practices,  is  represented.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  sidelights  are 
thrown  on  the  Bible  narrative.  Mr.  Handcock's  work  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  S.  B.  S. 
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GENSERIC  KING  OF  THE  VANDALS  AND  FIRST    PRUSSIAN 
KAISER. 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    Price  $1.50  net.    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1918. 

Among  the  many  changes  which  the  last  few  years  have  brought,  we 
note  a  revival  of  interest  in  antiquity.  The  present  book  is  not  the  only 
evidence  that  the  ancient  world  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  the  scholar  and 
academic  world  only;  the  journalist  and  the  general  reader  are  claiming 
their  shaie. 

Mr.  Bigelow  seeks  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  5th  century  and  our 
own  day.  Geiseric — for  such  is  the  correct  form  of  his  name — and  his 
Vandals  are  not  merely  compared  to  Kaiser  William  and  his  Prussians; 
they  are  spoken  of — as  in  the  title  above — as  though  they  were  more  or 
less  identical.  Pulcheria  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
American  Bryanism  is  a  repetition  of  Roman  Pacifism.  All  this  sounds 
very  simple  and  plausible,  but  it  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  enquiry. 
The  Vandals  belonged  to  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  so 
that  they  were  further  removed  from  the  modern  Germans  than  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Then  again,  our  author  speaks  of  the  Wends  of 
Lusatia  as  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  who  still  "  speak  the  language  of 
their  Vandal  ancestors."  These  Wends,  who  in  any  case  could  not  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  really  speak  a  Slavonic  tongue  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  whose  exploits  recently  have 
thrilled  us  all.  The  Prussians,  again,  are  not  Germans,  but  a  Germanized 
tribe  of  the  Baltic  family  of  nations;  their  next-of-kin  are  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Letts,  who  have  made  themselves  so  prominent  in  the  Bolshevik 
movement.  The  ethnological  structure,  therefore,  falls  to  pieces  at  once. 
Moreover,  our  author  leaves  out  of  account  the  Alani,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  Vandals  in  the  invasion  of  Africa.  These  Alani  were  of 
quite  a  different  stock  from  either  Slavs  or  Germans;  they  came  from  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Don  Cossacks.  Nor  has  the  comparison 
between  the  two  leaders  a  better  foundation.  When  Geiseric  entered 
Rome,  he  devastated,  we  are  told,  "  sine  f err o  et  igni,"  which  is  not  the 
Prussian  method.  According  to  Procopius,  Geiseric  was  a  great  warrior 
and  the  cleverest  of  living  men;  this  will  hardly  be  the  verdict  of  history 
about  the  Kaiser.  Again,  Jornandes  informs  us  that  Geiseric  was  "  ser- 
mone  rarus  ";  we  cannot  imagine  him  assembling  his  munition  workers 
and  telling  them  that  there  was  throughout  nature  the  eternal  affirmative 
and  the  eternal  negative,  and  the  eternal  negative  meant  that  the 
Romans  denied  the  right  of  the  Vandals  to  exist.  This  last  statement, 
by  the  bye,  would  have  been  a  remarkably  accurate  description  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Romans.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  Vandals 
were  guilty  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  but  we  fail  to  find  the  precise  parallel 
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which  Mr.  Bigelow  claims.  They  went  to  Africa  because  they  were 
invited  there  by  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Africa.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  Germans  were  invited  into  Belgium  or  the  Austrians  into  Serbia. 
The  story  on  page  177  is  instructive.  The  Roman  general  Pharas  wrote 
to  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings:  "  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  nation?  Alas,  my  dearest  Gelimer,  do  you  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian?"  To  this  appeal,  Gelimer 
said  in  his  reply:  "  I  can  write  no  more;  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send 
me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  a  harp,  a  sponge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread." 
All  this  is  very  different  from  the  correspondence  now  (Oct.  22)  proceeding 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Teutonic  Powers,  and  should  be  a  warning  to 
us  not  to  be  too  fanciful  in  our  interpretation  of  history.  We  may  add 
that  one  principal  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the  Vandal  kings  was  their 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  towards  which  Mr.  Bigelow  himself 
exhibits  a  somewhat  hostile  attitude. 

On  page  39  we  are  told:  "  Some  will  possibly  revert  to  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria whilst  reading  that  of  Pulcheria — and  some  may  smile  at  a  parallel 
fifteen  centuries  apart."  We  are  not  among  those  who  smile,  but  we  can- 
not quite  accept  the  comparison;  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was 
the  complaisance  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  "  rape  of  Denmark  "  that 
"  led  to  the  War  of  1866  and  then  that  of  1870."  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  Pope  of  the  year  1914  was  pro-Prussian — net  even  pro-German, 
observe.  In  another  rather  obscure  sentence  on  page  74,  the  author  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Pope,  along  with  the  "  Romish  Canadians  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,"  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Germans.  However,  we  must 
not  take  too  seriously  the  statements  of  a  writer  who  tells  us  (page  85), 
that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  that  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  arc  "  familiar  to  every 
Sunday  School  through  the  Gospel  pages." 

The  book,  therefore,  does  not  rise — is  not  intended,  perhaps,  to  rise — to 
the  dignity  of  an  historical  work.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  recommended 
to  the  general  reader,  who  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  further  with 
his  historical  studies. 

S.  B.  S. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS. 

1.  Life  of  St.  Macrina  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  edited  by  W.  K.  Lowther 
Clarke,  B.D.,  Is. 

2.  Saint  Irenaeus  against  the  Heresies,  edited  by  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  2  vols.,  2s.  each  vol.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1916. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  University  Magazine  Professor  Jordan,  of 
Queen's,  pleaded  for  the  recognition  of  Old  Testament  history  as  a  regular 
University  subject,  not  only  for  theological  students,  but  for  others  too. 
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We  quite  concur  with  this  view,  and  we  may  add  a  suggestion  that  the 
literature  of  the  Early  Church  might  well  receive  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  hitherto.  The  present  series  of  Early  Church  classics  is  evi- 
dence that  scholars  are  already  bestirring  themselves  in  this  direction. 
A  number  of  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  of  convenient  size  and  at 
reasonable  prices.     Two  of  these  books  lie  before  us. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints  have  long  been  a  barren  and  neglected  field,  but 
recently  scholars  have  begun  to  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
matter  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  in  which  their  history  is  recorded. 
The  surprising  development  of  mythological  studies  has  been  one  influence 
at  work.  The  revived  interest  in  Pagan  religion  and  mythology  has  led 
to  discoveries  which  throw  a  new,  almost  startling,  light  on  many  pages 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In  St.  Pelagia,  for  example,  we  recognize  the 
Greek  Aphrodite;  and  the  life  of  St.  Agatha  has  obvious  points  of  contact 
both  with  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea  and  the  story  of  Penelope.  Another 
group  of  Lives  can  be  made,  when  critically  treated,  to  yield  valuable 
matter  to  the  student  of  ancient  history.  The  present  narrative,  however, 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  The  life  of  St.  Macrina  is  like  the  life 
of  our  own  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  genuine  biography.  The  biographer  was 
her  brother,  the  celebrated  theologian  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  record 
of  her  quiet  and  benevolent  activities  in  the  comparatively  peaceful  period 
of  the  fourth  century  cannot  fail  to  interest  us  in  these  days  when  social 
service  has  become  a  watchword. 

The  second  bock,  the  treatise  of  Irenaeus,  is  of  a  different  type.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  has  made  selections  from  this  celebrated  work  and  supplied 
explanatory  notes.  There  are  still  probably  some  people  to  whom  it  will 
be  news  that  theology  has  recently  entered  upon  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Many 
publications  in  England  and  America  furnish  evidence  of  this;  the  authors 
mostly  follow  meekly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  German  theologians  Pfleiderer 
and  Harnack,  who  are  mentioned  by  name  en  page  113  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  There  has  thus  arisen  a  sort  of  cult  of  Irenaeus,  who  is 
called  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  lectures  which  we  endeavoured  to  review 
lately,  the  profoundest  theologian  of  his  age.  We  cannot  join  in  this 
chorus  of  admiration.  We  cannot  forget  that  he  tells  us  (I,  39)  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  honoured  Simon  Magus  with  a  statue  at  Rome;  a 
mistake  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  Sabine  deity,  Semo  Sancus.  Again, 
when  Irenaeus  says  that  the  three  spies  entertained  by  Rahab  prefigured 
the  Trinity,  we  should  feel  rather  dubious  about  accepting  this  view, 
even  if  there  had  really  been  three  spies;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
only  two.  Nor  is  he  more  reliable  in  his  scholarship;  the  Hebrew  dbi-ad 
(Is.  ix,  6),  which  our  revised  version  incorrectly  translates  "everlasting 
father,"  he  renders  by  "comely  of  person";  how  he  arrives  at  this  we 
cannot  even  conjecture.     Nor  do  we  know  what  authority  he  has  for 
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saying  that  Satan  means  apostate.  These  are  cases  where  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  checking  his  statements;  but  in  his  account  of  the  various 
heresies  we  are  without  this  resource.  Consequently  we  are  left  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  in  this  field  too  his  information  may  not  always  be 
reliable.  This  uneasiness  is  increased  when  we  find  him  naively  telling  us 
(Vol.  II,  page  5)  that  his  predecessors  were  not  able  to  confute  the  followers 
of  Valentinus  because  they  did  not  understand  their  system.  Nevertheless, 
although  we  do  not  share  Mr.  Hitchcock's  admiration  for  his  author,  we 
are  fully  aware  that  Irenaeus  is  not  a  writer  whom  we  can  put  on  one  side. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  represent  the  theological  tradition  which 
has  continued,  with  occasional  modifications,  to  the  present  day.  Every 
serious  student,  therefore,  of  the  thought  of  our  own  time  cannot  afford 
to  leave  Irenaeus  out  of  account. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  adds  explanatory  notes,  which  are  useful,  although  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  often  too  controversial  in  tone. 

S.  B.  S. 
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